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BOOK  I. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE   FLIGHT    INTO   EGYPT. 

IN  the  shadow  of  a  mighty  rork  sat  Wil- 
helm,  at  a  gloomy  and  striking  spot, 
where  the  steep  mountain-path  turned  sharply 
round  a  corner,  and  rapidly  wound  down 
into  the  chasm  below.  The  sun  was  still  high, 
and  illuminated  the  tops  of  the  fire  in  the 
rocky  valleys  at  his  feet.  He  was  just  enter- 
ing something  in  his  memorandum-l)ook, 
when  Felix,  who  had  been  clambering  about, 
came  up  to  him  with  a  stune  in  his  hand. 
"What  do  they  call  this  stone?"  said  the 
boy. 

"  i  do  not  know,"  replied  Wilhelm. 

"Is  it  gold  that  sparkles  so  in  it?"  said  the 
former. 

"Nothing  of  the  kind!"  replied  the  other; 
"and  now  I  remember  that  people  call  it 
'cats'-gold.'  "* 

"Cats' -gold!"    said    the    boy,   laughing; 

"Probably  because  it  Is  false,  and  because 
caits  are  thought  to  be  false." 

"I  will  remember  that,"  said  his  son,  and 
put  the  stone  into  his  leathern  wallet ;  but  at 
the  same  time  pulled  out  something  else,  and 
asked,  "What  is  this?" 

■  A  common  name  for  the  mineral  mica. 


"A  fruit,"  replied  his  father;  "and  to 
judge  by  its  scales  it  ought  to  be  akin  to  the. 
fir-cones." 

"It  does  not  look  like  a  cone;  why  it  is 
round." 

"  I-et  us  ask  the  huntsmen ;  they  know  the 
whole  forest  and  all  sorts  of  fruits;  they  know 
how  to  sow,  to  plant,  and  to  wait ;  then  they 
let  the  stems  groiv  and  become  as  big  as  they 
can." 

"The  hunters  know  everything;  yesterday 
the  postman  showed  me  where  a  stag  had 
crossed  the  road ;  he  called  me  back  and 
made  me  observe  the  track,  as  he  called  it.  I 
had  jumped  across  it,  but  now  I  saw  plainly  a 
pair  of  claws  printed ;  it  must  have  been  a 
big  stag." 

"I  heard  how  you  were  questioning  the 
postman." 

"  He  knew  a  great  deal,  and  yet  he  is  not 
a  huntsman.  But  I  want  to  be  a  huntsman. 
1 1  is  glorious  to  be  the  whole  day  in  the  forest, 
and  lo  listen  to  the  birds,  to  know  their  names 
and  where  their  nests  are;  how  to  take  the 
eggs  or  the  young  ones;  how  to  feed  them, 
and  when  to  catch  the  old  ones:  all  this  is  so 
splendid!" 

Scarcely  had  this  been  said,  when  there  ap- 
peared coming  down  the  rugged  path  an  un- 
usual phenomenon.  Two  boys,  beautiful  as 
the  day,  tn  colored  tunics,  which  one  might 


raiher  have  taken  for  small  shirts  girt  up, 
sprang  down  one  after  the  other;  and  Wil- 
helm  found  an  opportunity  of  inspe<5ling 
them  more  closely,  as  they  faltered  before 
him,  and  for  a  moment  stood  still.  Around 
the  head  of  the  elder  one  waved  an  abund- 
ance of  fair  locks,  which  one  must  needs  see 
first  on  looking  at  him;  and  next  his  light- 
blue  eyes  attracted  the  glance  which  lost  itself 
with  pleasure  in  his  beautiful  figure.  The 
second,  who  looked  more  like  a  friend  than  a 
brother,  was  adorned  with  smooth  brown  hair, 
which  hung  down  over  his  shoulders,  and  the 
refle<5lion  of  which  seemed  to  mirror  itself  in 
his  eyes. 

Wilhelm  had  not  time  to  contemplate  more 
closely  these  two  ^extraordinary,  and  in  such  a 
wilderness  quite  unexpe<5led  beings,  when  he 
heard  a  manly  voice  shouting  down  in  a  per- 
emptory yet  kindly  manner  from  behind  the 
corner  of  the  rock:  '*  Why  are  you  standing 
still?     Do  not  stop  the  way  for  usT* 

Wilhelm  looked  up;  and  if  the  children 
had  caused  him  to  wonder,  what  now  met  his 
eyes  filled  him  with  astonishment.  A  strong 
and  vigorous,  but  not  too  tall,  young  man, 
lightly  clad,  with  brown  complexion  and  black 
hair,  stepped  firmly  yet  carefully  down  the 
rocky  path,  leading  after  him  a  donkey,  which 
first  displayed  its  own  sleek  and  well-trimmed 
head,  and  then  the  beautiful  burden  which  it 
carried.  A  gentle,  lovable  woman  was  sitting 
in  a  large  finely-mounted  saddle;  within  a 
blue  mantle,  which  was  wrapped  round  her, 
she  held  a  lately-born  infant,  which  she 
pressed  to  her  bosom  and  regarded  with  in- 
describable love.  The  same  thing  occurred 
to  the  guide  as  to  the  children :  he  hesitated 
for  a  moment  when  he  saw  Wilhelm.  The 
animal  slackened  its  pace,  but  the  descent  was 
too  steep — the  passers-by  could  not  stop,  and 
Wilhelm  with  wonder  saw  them  disappear  be- 
hind the  projedling  wall  of  rock. 

Nothing  was  more  natural,  than  that  this 
unwonted  sight  should  snatch  him  from  his 
meditations.  He  stood  up  in  curiosity  and 
looked  down  from  his  place  into  the  depth  to 
see  whether  they  would  not  somewhere  or 
other  come  into  sight  again.  And  he  was 
just  on  the  point  of  descending  himself  to 
greet  these  strange  wanderers,  when  Felix 
came  up  and  said : 

**  Father,  may  I  not  go  with  these  children 
to  their  house?  They  want  to  take  me  with 
them.  You  must  come  too,  the  man  said  to 
me.    Come  !  They  are  waiting  down  yonder." 


**I  will  speak  to  them,'*  answered  Wilhelm. 

He  found  them  at  a  place  where  the  road 
j  was  less  precipitous,  and  he  devoured  with  his 
eyes  the  wonderful  forms  which  had  so  much 
attradted  his  attention.  But  there  were  one 
or  two  other  special  circumstances,  which  be- 
fore now  it  had  not  been  possible  for  him  to 
observe. 

The  young  and  adtive  man  had  in  fadl  an 
adze  on  his  shoulder,  and  a  long,  thin,  iron 
measuring-square. 

The  children  carried  tall  bunches  of  bul- 
rushes, as  if  they  were  palms;  and  if  from 
this  point  of  view  they  resembled  angels,  on 
the  other  hand  they  dragged  along  small 
baskets  with  eatables,  and  in  this  resembled 
the  daily  messengers,  such  as  are  accustomed 
to  go  to  and  fro  across  the  mountain.  The 
mother,  too,  when  he  looked  at  her  more 
closely,  had  beneath  her  blue  mantle  a  reddish 
delicately-tinted  under-garment,  so  that  our 
friend,  with  astonishment,  was  fain  to  find  the 
Flight  into  Egypt,  which  he  had  so  often  seen 
painted,  a<5lually  here  before  his  eyes. 

They  greeted  one  another;  and  whilst  Wil- 
helm, what  with  astonishment  and  absorption, 
could  not  utter  a  single  word,  the  young  man 
said: 

'*Our  children  have  already  made  friends 
just  now.  Will  you  come  with  us,  that  we 
may  see  whether  the  grown-up  people  may  not 
come  to  an  understanding  too.** 

Wilhelm  bethought  himself  a  little,  and 
then  replied : 

'*The  sight  of  your  little  family  procession 
inspires  confidence  and  kindliness,  and — I 
may  as  well  confess  it  at  once — no  less  curi- 
osity, and  a  lively  desire  to  know  more  of  you. 
For  at  the  first  moment  one  might  almost  ask 
one's  self  whether  you  are  real  travellers,  or 
only  spirits  who  take  a  pleasure  in  animating 
this  inhospitable  mountain  with  pleasant 
visions." 

**Then  come  with  us  to  our  dwelling," 
said  the  other. 

**Come  along!"  shouted  the  children,  al- 
ready dragging  Felix  along  with  them. 

"Come  with  us!"  said  the  lady,  turning 
her  amiable  kindly  look  from  her  babe  to- 
wards the  stranger. 

Without  hesitation,  Wilhelm  said  : 

**I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  follow  you  im- 
mediately. This  night  at  least  I  must  pass  at 
the  frontier-house  above.  My  wallet,  papers 
and  everything  are  still  lying  up  there  un- 
packed and  unattended  to.     But,  that  I  may 


show  myself  ready  and  willing  to  do  justice  to 
your  kind  invitation,  I  will  hand  you  over  my 
Felix  as  a  pledge.  To-morrow  I  shall  be  with 
vou.     How  far  is  it  from  here?" 

"Before  sunset  we  shall  reach  our  dwel- 
ling,'* said  the  carpenter,  **and  from  the 
frontier-house  it  will  be  only  an  hour  and  a 
half  more  for  you.  Your  boy  will  augment 
our  family  for  this  night ;  to-morrow  we  shall 
expedl  you." 

The  man  and  the  beast  set  themselves  in 
motion.  Wilhelm  with  visible  pleasure  saw 
his  Felix  in  such  good  company;  he  could 
compare  him  with  the  dear  little  angels,  from 
whom  he  differed  so  markedly.  For  his  years 
he  was  not  tall,  but  robust,  with  a  broad  chest 
and  strong  shoulders.  In  his  nature  there 
was  a  peculiar  mixture  of  authority  and 
obedience;  he  had  already  laid  hold  of  a 
pyalm-branch  and  a  little  basket,  whereby  he 
seemed  to  express  both.  The  procession  was 
already  on  the  point  of  disappearing  a  second 
time  round  a  rocky  wall,  when  Wilhelm  col- 
le<5led  himself,  and  shouted  after  them: 

**  But  how  shall  I  inquire  for  you?" 

**Only  ask  for  St.  Joseph's!"  rang  from 
the  depth,  and  the  whole  vision  had  disap- 
peared behind  the  blue  walls  of  shadow.  A 
solemn  religious  hymn,  sung  in  parts,  arose 
and  died  away  in  the  distance,  and  Wilhelm 
thought  that  he  distinguished  the  voice  of  his 
Felix. 

He  mounted  upwards,  and  in  so  doing  re- 
tarded for  himself  the  sunset.  The  star  of 
heaven  which  he  had  lost  more  than  once, 
shone  on  him  again  as  he  ascended  higher, 
and  it  was  still  day  when  he  arrived  at  his 
lodging.  Once  more  he  gladdened  himself 
with  the  grand  mountain  view,  and  then  with- 
drew to  his  chamber,  where  he  at  once  seized 
a  pen,  and  spent  a  part  of  the  night  in  writing. 

Wilhelm  to  Natalia. 

**Now  at  last  is  the  summit  reached — the 
heights  of  the  mountain  chain  which  will  set 
a  more  effedlual  separation  between  us  than 
the  whole  stretch  of  country  so  far.  It  is  my 
feeling  that  one  is  still  ever  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  one's  beloved  ones  as  long  as  the 
streams  flow  from  us  to  them.  To-day  I  can 
still  fancy  to  myself  that  the  twig  which  I  cast 
into  the  forest  brook  might  leisurely  float 
downwards  to  her — might  in  a  few  days  l)e 
stranded  in  front  of  her  garden  ;  and  thus  our 
spirit  sends  its  images,  our  heart  its  feelings, 


more  easily  downwards.  But  over  there  I 
fear  that  a  partition  wall  is  placed  against  im- 
agination and  feeling.  Yet  that  is  perhaps 
only  a  premature  anxiety;  for  there,  too,  it 
will  very  likely  not  be  otherwise  than  it  is 
here. 

'*  What  could  separate  me  from  thee — from 
thee,  to  whom  I  am  destined  for  ever,  al- 
though a  wondrous  fate  keeps  me  from  thee, 
and  unexpe<5ledly  shuts  to  me  the  heaven  to 
which  I  was  standing  so  near!  I  had  time  to 
coUedl  myself,  and  yet  no  time  would  have 
sufficed  to  give  me  this  self-possession,  if  I 
had  not  won  it  from  thy  mouth,  from  thy  lips, 
in  that  decisive  moment.  How  should  I  have 
been  able  to  tear  myself  away,  if  the  inde- 
strucflible  thread  had  not  been  spun,  which  is 
to  unite  us  for  time  and  eternity. 

**  Still,  I  ought  not  indeed  to  speak  of  all 
this.  I  will  not  transgress  thy  tender  com- 
mands. Upon  this  summit  let  it  be  for  the 
last  time  that  I  utter  before  thee  the  word, 
separation.  My  life  shall  bee  ome  a  journey. 
I  have  to  discharge  the  traveller's  special  du- 
ties, and  to  undergo  tests  of  a  peculiar  kind. 
How  often  I  smile  when  I  read  through  the 
rules  which  my  craft  has  prescribed  for  me, 
and  those  which  I  myself  have  made  !  Much 
has  been  observed  and  much  transgressed ;  but 
even  at  the  transgression,  this  sheet,  this  wit- 
ness to  my  last  confession,  my  last  absolution, 
serves  me  instead  of  an  admonishing  con- 
science, and  I  make  a  frcsli  start.  I  am  on 
my  guard,  and  my  erron.  no  longer  rush,  like 
mountain  torrents,  one  upon  the  top  of  the 
other. 

*' Still,  I  will  willingly  confess  to  you,  that 
I  often  admire  those  teachers  and  leaders  of 
men  who  only  impose  on  their  disciples  out- 
ward mechanical  duties.  They  make  the 
thing  easy  to  themselves  and  to  the  world. 
For  just  this  part  of  my  obligations,  which 
formerly  seemed  to  me  the  most  arduous  and 
the  most  wonderful — this  I  observe  most  con- 
veniently and  most  pleasantly. 

*'I  must  stay  not  more  than  three  days 
under  the  same  roof.  I  must  leave  no  inn 
without  at  least  removing  one  mile  from  the 
same.  These  regulations  are  really  designed 
to  make  my  years  years  of  journeying,  and  to 
prevent  the  least  temptation  of  settling  down 
occurring  to  me.  I  have  hitherto  scrupulously 
subje<5led  myself  to  this  condition — nay,  not 
once  availed  myself  of  the  indulgence  allowed. 
It  is  in  facfl  here  for  the  first  time  that  I  make 
a  halt — that  I  sleep  for  a  third  night  in  the 
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same  bed.  From  here  I  send  you  many  things 
that  I  have,  so  far,  learned,  observed,  saved  up ; 
and  then  to-morrow  early  we  descend  on  the 
other  side,  in  the  first  place  to  a  wonderful 
femily — a.  holy  family,  I  might  perhaps  say — 
about  which  you  will  find  more  in  my  diary. 
'*  Now,  farewell,  and  lay  down  this  sheet 
with  the  feeling  that  it  has  only  one  thing  to 
say ;  only  one  thing  that  it  might  say  and  re- 
peat forever,  but  will  not  say,  will  not  repeat, 
until  I  have  the  happiness  to  lie  again  at  thy 
feet,  and  over  thy  hands  to  sob  out  all  that  I 
have  had  to  forego. 

'*  Morning, 

'*  I  have  packed  up.  The  postman  is  fasten- 
ing the  wallet  upon  his  frame.  The  sun  has 
not  yet  risen,  the  mists  are  steaming  out  of 
all  the  valleys,  but  the  sky  overhead  is  bright. 
We  are  going  down  into  the  gloomy  depth, 
which  also  will  soon  brighten  up  above  us. 
Let  me  send  across  to  you  my  last  sigh  I  Let 
my  last  glance  towards  you  be  still  filled  with 
an  involuntary  tear  1  I  am  decided  and  de- 
termined. You  shall  hear  no  more  complaints 
from  me ;  you  shall  only  hear  what  happens 
to  the  wanderer.  And  still,  whilst  I  wish  to 
conclude,  a  thousand  more  thoughts,  wishes, 
hopes,  and  intentions,  cross  one  another. 
Fortunately  they  urge  me  away.  The  post- 
man is  calling,  and  the  host  is  already  clear- 
ing up  again  in  my  presence,  as  if  I  had  gone; 
even  as  cold-hearted  improvident  heirs  do 
not  conceal  from  the  departing  the  arrange- 
ments for  putting  themselves  in  possession." 


CHAPTER  n. 

ST.    JOSEPH   THE  SECOND. 

Already  had  the  traveller,  following  on 
foot  his  porter's  steps,  left  steep  rocks  behind 
and  above  him ;  already  were  they  traversing 
a  less  rugged  intermediate  range,  ever  hurry- 
ing forwards,  through  many  a  well-wooded 
forest,  through  many  a  pleasant  meadow- 
ground,  until  at  last  they  found  themselves 
upon  a  declivity,  and  looked  down  into  a 
carefully  cultivated  valley  shut  in  all  round  by 
hills.  A  large  monastic  building,  half  in 
ruins,  half  in  good  repair,  at  once  attracted 
their  attention. 

"This  is  St.  Joseph's,"  said  the  carrier; 
**  a  great  pity  for  the  beautiful  church !     Only 


look  how  fresh  its  pillars  and  columns  still 
look  through  the  underwood  and  the  trees, 
although  it  has  been  lying  so  many  hundreds 
of  years  in  ruins." 

**  The  convent  buildings,  on  the  other 
hand,"  replied  Wilhelm,  **are  still,  I  see,  in 
good  preservation." 

"Yes,"  said  the  other,  "a  steward  lives  on 
the  spot,  who  manages  the  household,  and 
colle6ts  the  rents  and  tithes  which  have  to  be 
paid  here  from  far  around." 

With  these  words  they  had  entered,  through 
the  open  gate,  a  spacious  courtyard,  which, 
surrounded  by  solemn  well-preserved  build- 
ings, announced  itself  as  the  abode  of  a 
peaceful  community.  He  at  once  perceived 
his  Felix,  with  the  angels  of  yesterday,  busy 
round  a  big  market -basket,  which  a  strongly- 
built  woman  had  placed  in  front  of  her. 
They  were  just  about  to  buy  some  cherries; 
but  in  point  of  fa<5l,  Felix,  who  always  carried 
some  money  about  him,  was  beating  down  the 
price.  He  now  played  the  part  of  host  as 
well  as  guest,  and  was  lavishing  an  abundance 
of  fruit  on  his  playmates;  even  to  his  father 
the  refreshment  was  welcome  amidst  these 
barren  mossy  wilds,  where  the  colored  shining 
fruits  always  seemed  so  beautiful.  "She 
brought  them  up  some  distance  from  a  large 
garden,"  the  fruit- woman  remarked,  in  order 
to  make  the  price  satisfa6lory  to  the  buyers, 
to  whom  it  had  seemed  somewhat  too  high. 

"Father  will  soon  return,"  said  the  chil- 
dren; "in  the  meanwhile  you  must  go  into 
the  hall  and  rest  there. ' ' 

Yet  how  astonished  was  Wilhelm  when  the 
children  took  him  to  the  room  which  they 
called  the  hall.  It  was  entered  dire<5lly  from 
the  courtyard  by  a  large  door,  and  our  travel- 
ler found  himself  in  a  very  clean  well-pre- 
served chapel,  which,  however,  as  in  fa<5l  he 
saw,  had  been  arranged  for  the  domestic  use 
of  daily  life.  On  one  side  stood  a  table,  a 
settle,  several  chairs  and  benches;  on  the 
other  side  a  carved  dresser  with  various-colored 
pottery,  jugs  and  glasses.  There  were  not 
wanting  a  number  of  chests  and  boxes,  and, 
neatly  ordered  as  everything  was,  there  was  no 
want  of  what  is  attractive  in  domestic  every- 
day life.  The  light  fell  through  high  win- 
dows at  the  side.  But  what  most  aroused  the 
traveller's  attention  were  colored  pictures 
jminted  on  the  wall  at  a  moderate  height  be- 
low the  windows,  extended  like  tapestries 
round  three  sides  of  the  chapel,  and  coming 
down  to  a  panelled  skirting  which  covered  the 
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rest  of  the  wall  to  the  ground.  The  piifltires 
represented  the  history  of  St.  Joseph.  Here 
j-ou  saw  hiin  busy  with  his  carpenter's  work  ; 
there  he  was  meeting  Mary,  and  a  lily  sprouted 
out  of  the  ground  between  them,  whilst  sev- 
eral angels  hovered  watchfully  about  them. 
Here  he  Is  being  betrothed  ;  then  folli 
angelic  fiaUitation.  There  he  is  sitting  des- 
pondent amidst  unfinished  work,  letting  his 
axe  lie,  and  is  thinking  of  leaving  his  wife. 
But  presently  there  appears  to  him  the  angel 
in  a  dream,  and  his  position  is  changed. 
With  devotion  he  regards  the  new-l»rn  Child 
in  the  manger  at  Bethlehem,  and  ad"res  it. 
Soon  after  follows  a  wonderfully  beautiful 
pi(5lure.  All  kinds  of  carpentered  wood  are 
seen  ;  it  is  on  the  point  of  being  put  together, 


the  iMereM  of  hU  gue^l,  and  tonimented 
laughingly : 

"  No  doubt  you  are  wtinderiiig  at  the  har- 
mony of  this  stru^urc  with  its  inhablianis, 
whom  you  learned  to  know  yesterday.  But 
it  a  pcrhape  «lill  more  strange  than  might  be 
>up(*o«ed ;  the  building  has,  in  fa^,  made  the 
inhabitants.  For,  if  the  Hfcless  comes  to  life, 
then  It  may  well  be  able  also  to  create  a  living 
thing." 

"Oh,  yes,"  rejoined  Wilhelm,  "it  would 
surprise  me  if  the  spirit  who  ci-nturies  ago 
worked  so  powerfully  amid  this  mouniain 
desert,  and  altra^ed  towards  itself  such  a 
huge  niass  of  buildings,  pt^sei^iions  and  rights, 
and  thereby  diRused  manifold  culture  in  the 
neighliorhood, — it  would  surprise  me  if  it  did 
not  still  display  its  vital  energy  even  out  of 
these  ruins  u]x>n  a  living  human  being.  Slill, 
let  us  not  abide  by  the  general ;  make  me  ac- 
quainted with  >our  hisiory,  in  order  that  I 
may  learn  how  it  was  possible  that,  without 
trifling  or  pretension,  the  past  is  again  repre- 
sented in  you,  attd  that  which  is  past  and  gone 
comes  a  second  time  upon  the  scene." 

Just  as  Willielm  was  expedling  an  instruiSive 
answer  from  the  lips  of  his  host,  a  friendly 
voice  in  the  courtyard  shouted  the  name  of 
Joseph.  The  host  heard  it,  and  went  to  ihe 
door. 

So  he  is  called  Joseph,  too!  said  Wilhelm 
to  himself.  That  is  wonderful  enough,  and 
yet  not  quite  so  wonderful  as  that  he  repre- 
sents his  patron  saint  in  the  life.  At  the  same 
time  he  glanced  towards  the  door,  and  saw  the 
Mndonna  of  yesterday  speaking  wiih  her  hus- 
band. At  last  ihey  separated;  the  woman 
went  to  the  opposite  dwelling. 

"Mary  I"  he  shouted  after  her,  "just  a 
word  more." 

So  she  is  called  Mary,  tool  But  a  hitle 
more,  and  I  shall  feel  myself  trnnsported 
backwards  eighteen  hundred  years.  He  mused 
on  the  solemn  pent-up  valley  in  which  he 
found  himself,  on  the  ruins  and  the  stillness, 
and  a  strange  olden-iime  sort  of  mood  fell 
upon  him.  It  was  time  that  the  host  and 
children  rame  in.  The  latter  begged  Wil- 
helm to  come  for  a  walk,  whilst  the  host  still 
discharged  a  few  duties.  They  went  now 
through  the  ruins  of  the  church,  with  its 
wealth  of  columns:  the  lofty  roof  and  walls 
seemed  to  strengthen  themselves  in  wind  and 
storm;  whilst  strong  trees  had,  ages  ago, 
struck  root  in  the  broad  tops  of  the  walls,  and 
in  company  with  a  good  deal  of  grass,  flowers. 


and  mos,  represented  gardens  iiJiiging  boldly 
in  the  air.  Grassy  meadow-paths  led  to  a 
rapid  brook,  and  the  traveller  could  now, 
from  a  certain  height,  look  over  the  building 
and  its  situation  with  an  interest  which  grew 
greater  as  its  inhabitants  became  more  and 
more  remarkable  to  him,  and,  through  their 
harmony  with  their  surroundings,  aroused  his 
liveliest  curiceiiy. 

They  returned,  and  found  a  uble  laid  in 
the  consecrated  hall.  At  the  upper  end  there 
stood  an  arm-chair,  in  which  the  housewife 
sat  down.  She  had  standing  by  her  side  a 
high  basket,  in  which  the  little  child  was  Iving; 
next,  Ihe  father  on  her  left  hand,  and  Wilhelm 
on  her  right.  The  three  children  occupied 
the  lower  part  of  the  table.  An  old  female 
servant  brought  in  a  well-prepared  repast. 
T  he  eating  and  drinking- vessels  likewise  indi- 
cated a  bjgone  time.  The  children  gave 
occasion  for  amusement,  whilst  Wilhelm  could 
not  look  enough  at  the  figure  and  bearing  of 
his  holy  hostess. 

After  dinner  the  company  separated;  the 
host  took  his  guest  to  a  shady  spot  in  the 
ruins,  where  from  an  elevated  pohilion  one 
had  in  full  view  the  pleasant  prospe6l  down 
the  valley,  and  saw  the  hills  of  the  lower  land, 
with  their  fertile  declivities  and  woody  sum- 
mits ranged  one  behind  the  other. 

"It  is  fair,"  said  the  host,  "  that  I  should 
satisfy  your  curiosity,  and  the  rather  as  I  feel, 
in  your  case,  that  you  are  capable  of  taking 
the  marvellous  seriously,  if  it  rests  upon  a 
serious  foundation.  This  religious  institution, 
of  which  you  still  see  the  remains,  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  holy  family,  and  in  olden  times, 
on  arrount  of  many  miracles,  was  renowned 
as  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  The  church  was 
dedicated  to  the  mother  and  the  son.  It  was 
destroyed  several  centuries  ago.  The  chapel, 
dedicated  to  the  holy  fosier- father,  has  been 
preserved,  as  also  the  habitable  part  of  the 
convent.  The  income  for  a  great  many  years 
b;ick  has  belonged  to  a  secular  prince,  who 
keeps  an  agent  up  here,  and  that  am  I,  the 
son  of  the  former  agent,  who  likewise  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  this  office. 

"  St,  Joseph,  although  all  ecclesiastical  hon- 
ors had  long  ago  ceased  up  here,  had  been  so 
beneficent  towards  our  family,  that  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  if  they  felt  particularly  well 
disposed  towards  him  ;  and  thence  it  came  to 
pass,  that  at  baptism  I  was  called  Joseph, 
whereby  to  a  certain  extent  my  manner  of 
life  was  determined.     I  grew  up,  and  if  I  be- 


came  an  associate  of  my  father  whilst  he 
looked  after  the  rents,  still  I  clung  quite  as 
much,  nay,  even  more  affecflionately,  to  my 
mother,  who  according  to  her  means  was  fond 
of  distributing  relief,  and  through  her  kindly 
disposition  and  her  good  deeds  was  known 
and  beloved  on  the  whole  mountain -side. 
She  would  send  me,  now  here,  and  now  there; 
at  one  time  to  fetch,  at  another  to  order,  at 
another  to  look  after;  and  I  felt  quite  at 
home  in  this  kind  of  charitable  business. 

"In  general  a  mountain  life  has  something 
more  humanizing  than  life  on  the  lowlands; 
inhabitants  are  closer  together,  or  further 
apart,  if  you  wish  it;  wants  are  smaller,  but 
more  pressing.  Man  is  more  thrown  upon  his 
own  resources, — must  learn  to  rely  on  his 
hands,  on  his  feet.  The  laborer,  postman, 
carrier,  are  all  united  in  one  and  the  same 
person ;  everybody  also  stands  nearer  to  his 
neighbor,  meets  him  oftener,  and  lives  with 
him  in  a  common  sphere  of  adlivity. 

'*  When  I  was  still  young,  and  my  shoulders 
unable  to  carry  much,  it  occurred  to  me  to 
furnish  a  small  donkey  with  baskets,  and  drive 
it  before  me  up  and  down  the  steep  footpaths. 
In  the  mountains,  the  ass  is  no  such  contempti- 
ble animal  as  in  the  lowlands,  where  the  la- 
borer who  ploughs  with  horses  thinks  himself 
better  than  another  who  tears  up  the  sod  with 
oxen.  And  I  trudged  along  behind  my  beast 
with  all  the  less  misgiving,  that  I  had  before 
noticed,  in  the  chapel,  that  it  had  attained  to 
the  honor  of  carrying  God  and  his  mother. 
Still,  this  chapel  was  not  then  in  the  condition 
in  which  it  is  now.  It  was  treated  like  an 
outbuilding,  almost  like  a  stable.  Firewood, 
hurdles,  tools,  tubs  and  ladders,  and  all  sorts 
of  things,  were  heaped  pell-mell  together.  It 
was  fortunate  that  the  paintings  were  situated 
so  high,  and  that  wainscot  lasts  a  little  while. 
But  as  a  child  I  was  especially  fond  of  clamb- 
ering here  and  there  all  about  the  wood,  and 
looking  at  the  pidlures,  which  nobody  could 
properly  explain  to  me.  Enough,  I  knew  that 
the  saint  whose  life  was  painted  above  was  my 
namesake,  and  I  congratulated  myself  on  him, 
as  much  as  if  he  had  been  my  uncle.  I  grew 
up,  and  as  it  was  a  special  condition  that  he 
who  would  lay  claim  to  the  profitable  office  of 
steward  must  exercise  a  trade,  therefore,  in 
accordance  with  the  wish  of  my  parents,  who 
were  anxious  that  I  should  one  day  inherit 
this  excellent  post,  I  was  to  learn  a  trade — 
and,  moreover,  such  a  one  as  would  prove 
iiseful  to  the  household  up  here. 


**My  father  was  a  cooper  by  trade,  and 
made  everything  of  this  sort  of  work  that  was 
necessary  himself,  whence  accrued  great  ad- 
vantage to  himself  and  the  whole  family. 
But  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  follow 
him  in  this  line.  My  inclination  drew  me 
irresistibly  towards  the  carpenter's  trade,  the 
implements  of  which  I  had  from  my  youth 
seen  so  circumstantially  and  corre6lly  painted 
by  the  side  of  my  saint.  I  declared  my  wish; 
they  did  not  oppose  it,  and  the  less  so  as  the 
cari)enter  was  often  required  by  us  for  so  many 
different  constru<5lions,  and  even  because,  if 
he  has  some  ability  and  love  for  his  work,  the 
cabinet-maker's  and  wood-carver's  arts,  espe- 
cially in  forest  distri6ts,  are  closely  allied  to 
it.  And  what  still  more  strengthened  me  in 
my  higher  designs  was  that  pi<5lure,  which, 
alas!  now  is  almost  entirely  obliterated.  As 
soon  as  you  know  what  it  is  meant  to  repre- 
sent, you  will  be  able  to  make  it  out,  when  I 
take  you  to  it  presently.  St.  Josei)h  had  been 
entrusted  with  nothing  less  than  the  making 
of  a  throne  for  King  Herod.  The  gorgeous 
seat  was  to  be  placed  between  two  specified 
pillars.  Joseph  carefully  takes  the  measure 
of  the  breadth  and  height,  and  constni6ls  a 
costly  royal  throne.  But  how  astonished  is 
he,  how  distracfled,  when  he  brings  the  chair 
of  state:  it  is  found  to  be  too  high  and  not 
wide  enough.  Now,  as  is  well  known.  King 
Herod  was  not  to  be  trifled  with :  the  pious 
master-joiner  is  in  the  greatest  embarrassment. 
The  Christ-child,  accustomed  to  accompany 
him  everywhere,  to  carry  his  tools  in  childishly 
humble  sport,  sees  his  distress,  and  is  imme- 
diately ready  with  advice  and  help.  The 
wondrous  Child  desires  his  foster-father  to 
take  hold  of  the  throne  by  one  side.  He 
seizes  the  other  side  of  the  carved  work,  and 
both  begin  to  pull.  With  the  greatest  ease 
and  as  conveniently  as  if  it  had  been  of 
leather,  the  throne  expands  in  breadth,  loses 
proportionately  in  height,  and  fits  most  excel- 
lently to  the  place  and  position,  to  the  greatest 
consolation  of  the  reassured  carpenter  and  to 
the  perfe6l  satisfacflion  of  the  king.* 

**In  my  youth  that  throne  was  still  quite 
easy  to  see,  and  from  the  remains  of  one  side 
you  will  be  able  to  observe  that  there  was  no 

*  This  story  is  substantially  the  same  as  one  piven  in 
the  first  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  of  Christ,  which  was  re- 
ceived as  authentic  by  the  Gnostics  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. The  same  apocryphal  book  gives  various  details 
of  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  which  St.  Matthew  so  briefly 
records. — Ed. 
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lack  of  carved  work,  which  indeed  must  have 
proved  easier  to  the  painter  than  it  would  have 
been  to  the  carpenter,  if  it  had  been  de- 
manded of  him. 

''However,  I  had  no  misgivings  in  conse- 
quence, but  looked  upon  the  craft  to  which  I 
had  devoted  myself  in  such  a  favorable  light, 
that  I  could  scarcely  wait  until  they  had  put  me 
into  apprenticeship;  which  was  all  the  more 
easy  to  effe6l,  inasmuch  as  there  lived  in  the 
neighborhood  a  master-carpenter  who  worked 
for  the  whole  districfl,  and  who  could  employ 
several  assistants  and  apprentices.  Thus  I  re- 
mained near  my  parents,  and  continued  to  a 
certain  extent  my  former  life,  whilst  employ- 
ing hours  of  leisure  and  holy-days  for  the 
charitable  commissions  with  which  my  mother 
continued  to  charge  me. 

The  Visitation. 

**In  this  way  a  few  years  passed,"  con- 
tinued the  narrator.  **I  very  soon  understood 
the  advantages  of  the  craft;  and  my  body, 
developed  through  work,  was  capable  of 
undertaking  anything  required  for  the  pur- 
pose. In  addition,  I  discharged  the  former 
duties  which  I  rendered  to  my  good  mother, 
or  rather  to  the  sick  and  need  v.  I  went  with 
ray  beast  through  the  mountain,  distributed 
the  load  pundlually,  and  from  grocers  and 
merchants  I  took  back  with  me  what  we 
lacked  up  here.  My  master  was  satisfied  with 
me,  and  so  were  my  parents.  Already  I  had 
on  my  wanderings  the  pleasure  of  seeing  many 
a  house  which  1  had  helped  to  eredl,  which  I 
had  decorated.  For  it  was  especially  this 
last — the  notching  of  the  beams,  the  carving 
of  certain  simple  forms,  the  branding  of  orna- 
mental figures,  the  red-coloring  of  certain 
cavities,  by  which  a  wooden  mountain -house 
offers  such  a  cheerful  aspe<5l, — all  such  per- 
formances were  entrusted  to  me  especially, 
because  I  showed  myself  best  in  the  matter, 
always  bearing  in  mind  as  I  did  the  throne  of 
Herod  and  its  adornments. 

"Among  the  help-worthy  persons  of  whom 
my  mother  took  particular  care,  the  first  place 
was  especially  awarded  to  young  wives  in  ex- 
pe<5lation  of  childbed,  as  I  by  degrees  could 
well  observe,  although  in  such  cases  it  was 
usual  to  keep  the  messages  a  secret  so  far  as  I 
was  concerned.  In  such  cases  I  never  had 
any  dire<5l  commission,  but  everything  went 
through  the  medium  of  a  good  woman  who 
lived  at  no  great  distance  down  the  valley, 
and  who  was    called    Frau   Elizabeth.     My 


mother,  herself  experienced  in  the  art  which 
rescues  for  life  so  many  at  the  very  entrance 
into  life,  was  on  unalterably  good  terms  with 
Frau  Elizabeth,  and  I  often  had  to  hear  on 
all  sides  that  many  of  our  robust  mountain- 
eers had  to  thank  both  these  women  for 
their  existence.  The  mystery  with  which 
Elizabeth  every  time  received  me,  her  re- 
served answers  to  my  puzzling  questions, 
which  I  myself  did  not  understand,  awoke 
in  me  a  particular  reverence  for  her  and  her 
house,  which  was  in  the  highest  degree  clean, 
and  seemed  to  me  to  represent  a  kind  of 
little  san<5luary. 

**  In  the  meanwhile,  in  consequence  of  my 
knowledge  and  skill  in  my  trade,  I  had  ac- 
quired a  certain  amount  of  influence  in  the 
family.  As  my  father,  in  his  quality  of 
cooper,  had  provided  for  the  cellar,  so  did  I 
now  care  for  house  and  home,  and  mended 
many  injured  portions  of  the  ancient  build- 
ing. I  particularly  succeeded  in  restoring  to 
domestic  use  certain  dilapidated  out-houses 
and  coach-houses;  and  scarcely  was  this 
done,  than  I  set  about  clearing  and  cleans- 
ing my  beloved  chapel.  In  a  few  days  it 
had  been  put  in  order,  almost  as  you  see  it ; 
whereupon  I  set  about  restoring,  in  uni- 
formity with  the  whole,  the  missing  or  injured 
parts  of  the  panel-work.  And  you  might 
perhaps  take  these  folding-doors  of  the  en- 
trance to  be  rather  old,  but  they  are  my 
own  work.  I  have  spent  several  years  in 
carving  them  in  hours  of  leisure,  after  I  had 
in  the  first  place  neatly  joined  them  into  a 
whole  by  the  aid  of  strong  planks  of  oak. 
Whatever  of  the  pidlures  had  not  up  to  that 
time  been  injured  or  obliterated,  has  also 
been  preserved  up  to  now;  and  I  assisted 
the  glazier  at  a  new  building  on  the  con- 
dition that  he  restored  the  colored  windows. 

**If  those  pi6lures  and  thoughts  on  the 
life  of  the  saint  had  occupied  my  imagina- 
tion, so  it  all  became  only  more  deeply  im- 
pressed upon  me  when  I  was  able  to  consider 
the  spot  as  once  more  a  sandluary,  and  while 
away  the  time  in  it,  particularly  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  meditate  at  leisure  upon  whatever 
I  saw  or  imagined.  I  felt  within  me  an  irre- 
sistible inclination  to  imitate  the  saint;  and, 
as  similar  circumstances  cannot  easily  be 
called  forth,  I  determined  at  least  to  begin 
to  resemble  him  from  below,  as  in  fa<5l  I  had 
already  begun  to  do  long  ago  by  the  use  of 
the  beast  of  burden.  The  little  creature  of 
which  I  had  availed    myself   hitherto  would 
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nol  suffice  me  any  longer.  1  found  for  my- 
self a  much  finer  animal,  and  was  careful  to 
gel  a.  well- constru died  saddle,  which  was 
equally  convenient  for  riding  or  for  carrying 
goods.  A  pair  of  new  baskets  were  procured, 
and  a  net  with  colored  ribbons,  tassels,  and 
knots,  mingled  with  chinking  meial  lags, 
adorned  the  neck  of  the  long-eared  crealure, 
which  was  now  soon  able  to  vie  with  iis  pro- 
totype on  the  wall.      It  occurrrtl 


this  array  I  pa^cd 
for  people  willingly 
vclious  outward 

r  rather 


to  mock  me,  when 
along  the  mountai 
allow  bet>evnleuce  a 
aspeft 

"Iti  the  meaniim 
Its  consequences,  had  approached 
distnft,  whilst  on  several 
dangerous  bands  of  runaway  rascals  col 
leifted  together,  and  here  and  there 
perpetrated  many  a  violent  deed  and 
much  mischief  By  a  good  system  of 
country  miliiia  p.itroU,  and  continuous 
vigilance  tlie  evil  wa^  certainly  very 
soon  qutUed,  jet  people  loo  soon  fell 
mto  tartltssness  again,  and.  before  the' 


plnringly  to  leave  her  and  to  hurry  in  search 
of  her  husband.  She  got  upon  her  feet,  and 
the  most  beautiful,  the  loveliest  form  stood  be- 
fore me;  yet  I  could  easily  see  thai  she  was  in 
a  condition  in  which  she  might  very  soon 
need  the  assistance  of  my  mother  and  Frau 
Eliial>elh.  We  disputed  for  a  while,  for  1 
wished  first  to  take  her  to  a  place  of  safety; 
she  wished  first  of  all  for  news  of  her  hus- 
band- She  would  not  go  far  herself  from  the 
path  he  had  taken,  and  all  my  representations 
would  perhaps  have  proved  fruitless,  if  a  troop 


had  become  aw: 

"  There  had 
dLstn<ft,  and  1 
went  peace  lull  J 
customed  path; 
I  came 


the 


e  of  It,  fresh  mischiefs 

ig  been  quiet  in  our 
:h  tny  sumpter  beaat 
jdging  along  the  ac 
ml,  on  a  certain  day, 
learing 
of  the 


1  the  wood,  and  on  the  edge 
sunk  fence  I  found  sitting,  or  ratiicr 
lying,  a  fimak  figure  She  seemed  to 
be  asleep  or  in  a  s-woon  I  attended 
to  her  and  when  she  ojKHtd  her  lieauti 
ful  eyes,  and  sat  up,  she  exclaimed 
passionately,  'Where  is  he?  Have  you 
seen  him?' 

"'Whom?'  I  asked 
"She  answered,  'My  husliandl' 
"  Seeing  how  very  youthful  her  aspefl 
was,  this  answer  was  not  expected  by 
me;  still,  I  continued  to  assist  her  only 
the  more  readily,  and  to  assure  her  of 
my  sympathy.  I  gathered  that  the  two 
travellers  had  left  their  carriage  at  some 
distance,  on  account  of  the  difficult 
carriage-road,  in  order  to  turn  into  a 
shorter  foot-path.  Cliue  by  the  s|X)t 
ihey  had  been  assailed  by  armed  men:  her 
husband,  whilst  fighting,  had  got  to  some  dis- 
tance off.  She  had  not  been  able  to  follow 
him  far,  and  had  been  lying  on  this  spot  she 
did  not  know  how  long.     She  begged  me  im- 
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of  our  miliiia.  which  had  turned  out  upon  the 
news  of  fresh  outrages,  had  not  just  then 
arrived  through  the  forest.  They  were  in- 
formed of  what  had  happened ;  the  necessary 
course  was  agreed  upon,  the  place  of  meeting 


fixed,  and  ihus  the  matter  was  so  far  set 
straight.  I  quickly  hid  tny  basket  in  a  neigh- 
boring cave,  which  had  already  often  served 
me  as  a  storehouse,  arranged  my  saddle  into 
a  comfortable  seat,  and  lifted,  not  without  a 
peculiar  emotion,  the  lovely  burden  upon  my 
willing  beast,  which  was  able  by  itself  to  find 
the  familiar  paths  at  once,  and  gave  me  an 
opportunity  of  walking  along  by  her  side, 

"  You  may  imagine,  without  my  describing 
at  length,  in  what  a  strange  state  of  mind  1 
was.  What  I  so  long  had  sought  for  I  had 
really  found.  I  felt  as  if  I  were  dreaming, 
and  then  again,  suddenly,  as  if  I  had  awoke 
from  a  dreum.  This  heavenly  form,  as  I  saw 
it  hovering  as  it  were  in  the  air,  and  moving 
in  front  of  the  green  trees,  came  before  me 
now  like  some  dream,  which  was  called  forth 
in  my  soul  through  those  pi<Sures  in  the 
chapel.  Then,  again,  those  piiflures  seemed 
to  mc  to  have  been  only  dreams,  which  now 
resolved  themselves  into  a  beautiful  reality. 
I  questioned  her  on  many  things;  she  answered 
me  gently  and  politely,  as  beseems  a  person 
of  good  standing,  in  trouble.  She  often 
begged  nie,  when  we  reached  some  open 
height,  to  stand  still,  look  round,  and  listen. 
She  begged  me  with  such  grace,  wilh  such  a 
deeply-imploring  glance  from  beneath  her 
long  black  eyelashes,  that  I  had  to  do  what- 
ever was  but  possible:  I  ai5lually  climbed  an 
isolated,  tall,  and  branchless  fir-tree.  Never 
had  this  evidence  of  my  dexterity  been  more 
welcome  to  me ;  never  had  I  on  holidays  and 
at  fair-limes  with  greater  satisfadlion  fetched 
down  ribbons  and  silk  handkerchiefs  from 
similar  altitudes.  Yet  this  time  I  went,  alas! 
without  any  prize;  neither  did  I  see  or  hear 
anything  from  above.  At  last  she  herself 
called  to  me  to  come  down,  and  beckoned  to 
me  quite  urgently  with  her  hand;  nay,  when 
at  length  in  sliding  down  I  let  go  my  hold  at 
a  considerable  height  and  jumped  down,  she 
gave  a  cry,  and  a  sweet  friendliness  over- 
spread her  face,  when  she  saw  me  uninjured 
before  her. 

"Why  should  I  detain  j'ou  long  with  the 
hundred  attentions  with  which  I  tried  to  make 
the  whole  way  pleasant  to  her,  in  order  lo 
distra<ft  her  thoughts.  And  how  too  could 
I? — for  this  is  just  the  peculiar  quality  of  true 
attentiveness,  that  for  the  moment  it  m,ikcs 
everything  of  nothing.  To  my  own  feeling, 
the  flowers  which  I  plucked  for  her,  the  dis- 
tant landscapes  which  I  showed  her,  the 
,  forests,  which   I   named    to    her. 


life,  when  we  arrived 
front  of  that  good  wi 
once  saw    a   painful   ■ 


were  so  many  precious  treasures,  which  I 
seemed  to  present  to  her  in  order  to  bring 
myself  into  relation  with  her,  as  one  will  try 
to  do  by  the  aid  of  gifts. 

"She  had  already  gained  me  for  my  whole 
at  our  destination  in 
nan's  door,  and  I  at 
'[jaration  before  me. 
unce  more  j  ca.st  a  glance  over  her  whole 
form,  and  when  my  ejes  had  reached  her  feet, 
I  stooped  down,  as  if  I  had  to  do  something 
to  the  saddlegirth,  and  I  kissed  the  prettiest 
shoe  that  I  had  ever  seen  in  my  life,  but  with- 
out her  perceiving  it,  I  helped  her  down, 
sprang  up  the  steps  and  shouied  into  the 
house-door;  ■  Frau  Elizabeth,  here  is  a  visitor 
for  you  !'  The  good  woman  came  out,  and  I 
looked  over  her  shoulders  towards  the  house, 
when  the  lovely  being,  with  charming  sorrow 
and  inward  consciousness  of  pain,  mounted 
the  steps  and  then  affeftionately  embraced 
my  worthy  old  woman,  and  let  her  conduft 
her  into  the  better  room.  They  shut  them- 
selves within  it,  and  I  remained  standing  by 
my  ass  before  the  door,  like  one  who  has  un- 
laden costly  goods,  and  has  again  become  but 
a  poor  driver  as  before. 


"  I  was  still  hesitating  to  leave  the  spot,  for 
I  was  irresolute  as  to  what  I  should  do,  when 
Frau  Elizabeth  came  to  the  door  and  asked 
me  to  summon  my  mother  to  her,  and  then  to 
go  about  the  neighborhood  and  obtain  if  pos- 
sible some  news  of  the  husband,  'Mary  begs 
you  particularly  to  do  this,'  said  she. 

"  'Can  I  not  speak  to  her  once  more?'  an- 
swered I. 

"•That  will  not  do,"  said  Frau  Elizabeth, 
and  we  parted. 

"In  a  short  time  I  reached  our  dwelling; 
my  mother  was  ready  to  go  down  the  very 
same  evening  and  assist  the  young  stranger. 
I  hurried  down  to  the  lower  distrifl  and  hoped 
to  obtain  the  most  trustworthy  news  at  the 
bailirs.  But  he  was  himself  still  in  uncer- 
tainty, and  as  he  knew  me  he  invited  me  lo 
spend  the  night  with  him.  It  seemed  to  me 
interminably  long,  and  I  constantly  had  the 
beautiful  form  before  my  eyes,  as  she  sat  rock- 
ing to  and  fro  on  the  animal,  and  looked 
down  at  me  with  such  a  look  of  sorrowful 
friendliness.  Every  moment  I  hoped  for 
news.  I  did  not  grudge,  but  wished  for  the 
preservation    of  the  good  husband,   and  yet 
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could  so  gladly  think  of  her  as  a  widow.  The 
flying  detachment  by  degrees  came  together 
again,  and  after  a  number  of  varying  reports 
the  truth  at  last  was  made  clear,  that  the  car- 
riage had  been  saved,  but  that  the  unfortunate 
husband  had  died  of  his  wounds  in  the  neigh- 
boring village.  I  also  heard,  that  according 
to  the  previous  arrangement  some  had  gone  to 
announce  the  sorrowful  news  to  Fran  Eliza- 
beth. I  had  accordingly  nothing  more  to  do, 
or  aid  in,  there,  and  yet  a  ceaseless  impa- 
tience, a  boundless  longing,  drove  me  back 
through  mountain  and  forest  to  her  door.  It 
was  night ;  the  house  was  shut  up.  I  saw  light 
in  the  rooms,  I  saw  shadows  moving  on  the 
curtains,  and  so  I  sat  down  upon  a  bench  op- 
posite, continually  on  the  point  of  knocking, 
and  continually  held  back  by  various  consid- 
erations. 

"  Yet  why  do  I  go  on  relating  circumstan- 
tially what  in  point  of  fa6l  has  no  interest. 
Enough !  Even  the  next  morning  they  did 
not  let  me  into  the  house.  They  knew  the 
sad  occurrence,  they  did  not  want  me  any 
more;  they  sent  me  to  my  father,  to  my 
work;  they  did  not  answer  my  questions; 
they  wanted  to  get  rid  of  me. 

'*They  had  been  treating  me  this  way  for 
a  week,  when  at  last  Frau  Elizabeth  called  me 
in.  '  Tread  gently,  my  friend,*  she  said ;  *  but 
come  in  with  good  comfort !  *  She  led  me 
into  a  cleanly  apartment,  where,  in  the  corner, 
through  the  half-opened  bed- curtains,  I  saw 
my  fair  one  sitting.  Frau  Elizabeth  went  to 
her  as  if  to  announce  me,  lifted  something 
from  the  bed  and  brought  it  towards  me :  a 
most  beautiful  boy  wrapped  in  the  whitest  of 
linen.  Frau  Elizabeth  held  him  just  between  me 
and  his  mother,  and  upon  the  spot  there  occurred 
to  me  the  lily-stalk  in  the  pi6lure,  growing  out 
of  the  earth  between  Mary  and  Joseph,*  in 
witness  of  a  pure  relationship.  From  that  in- 
stant my  heart  was  relieved  of  all  oppression ; 
I  was  sure  of  my  aim  and  of  my  happiness.  I 
could  freely  walk  towards  her,  speak  to  her ; 
I  could  bear  her  heavenly  look,  take  the  boy 
in  my  arms,  and  press  a  hearty  kiss  upon  his 
brow. 

"  *  How  I  thank  you  for  your  affe<5lion  for 
this  orphan  child  !  *  said  the  mother. 

*  The  lily-stalk,  of  course,  referred  to  the  well- 
known  legend  of  the  budding  of  St.  Joseph's  rod,  when 
he  presented  himself  as  a  suitor  for  Mary — the  subjecfl 
of  many  early  paintings.  The  legend  is  probably  de- 
rived from  the  uncanonical  Gospel  of  the  Birth  of  Mary 
given  by  St.  Jerome. — Ed. 


**I  exclaimed,  thoughtlessly,  and  passion- 
ately :  '  It  is  an  orphan  no  longer,  if  you  are 
willing! ' 

**  Frau  Elizabeth,  wiser  than  I,  took  the  in- 
fant from  me,  and  managed  to  send  me  away. 

*'The  recolle<5lion  of  that  time  still  serves 
me  constantly  for  my  happiest  diversion  when 
I  am  obliged  to  roam  through  our  mountains 
and  valleys.  I  am  still  able  to  call  to  mind 
the  smallest  circumstance — which,  however,  it 
is  but  fair  that  I  should  spyare  you. 

** Weeks  passed  by:  Mary  had  recovered 
and  I  could  see  her  more  frequently.  My  in- 
tercourse with  her  was  a  series  of  services  and 
attentions.  Her  family  circumstances  allowed 
her  to  live  where  she  liked.  At  first  she 
stayed  with  Frau  Elizabeth;  then  she  visited 
us,  to  thank  my  mother  and  me  for  so  much 
friendly  help.  She  was  happy  with  us,  and  I 
flattered  myself  that  this  came  to  pass  partly  on 
my  account.  Yet,  what  I  should  have  liked  so 
much  to  say,  and  dared  not  say,  was  finally 
mooted  in  a  strange  and  charming  fashion 
when  I  took  her  into  the  chapel,  whic  h  I  had 
already  transformed  into  a  habitable  hall.  I 
showed  and  explained  to  her  the  picflures  one 
after  the  other,  and  in  so  doing  I  ex[mtiated 
in  such  a  vivid  heartfelt  manner  upon  the 
duties  of  a  foster-father,  that  tears  came  into  her 
eyes,  and  I  could  not  get  to  the  end  of  my 
description  of  the  pi6lures.  I  thought  myself 
sure  of  her  affe<5lion,  although  I  was  not  pre- 
sumptuous enough  to  wish  to  blot  out  so  soon 
the  memory  of  her  husband.  The  law  com- 
pels widows  to  one  year  of  mourning;  and 
certainly  such  a  period,  which  com[)rehends 
within  it  the  change  of  all  earthly  things,  is 
necessary  to  a  sensitive  heart,  in  order  to 
soothe  the  painful  impressions  of  a  great  loss. 
One  sees  the  flowers  fade  and  the  leaves  fall, 
but  one  also  sees  fruits  ripen  and  fresh  buds 
germinate.  Life  belongs  to  the  living,  and 
he  who  lives  must  be  prepared  for  a  change. 

*^  I  now  spoke  to  my  mother  about  the  mat- 
ter whi(  h  I  had  most  at  heart.  She  thereu[K)n 
revealed  to  me  how  painful  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band had  been  to  Mary,  and  how  she  had  re- 
covered again  only  at  the  thought  that  she 
must  live  for  the  sake  of  the  child.  My  at- 
tachment had  not  remained  unknown  to  the 
women,  and  Mary  had  already  familiarized 
herself  with  the  notion  of  living  with  us.  She 
stayed  some  time  longer  in  the  neighborhood, 
then  she  came  up  here  to  us,  and  we  lived  for 
a  while  longer  in  the  godliest  and  happiest 
state  of  betrothal.     At  last  we  were  united. 
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That  first  feeling  which  had  brought  us  to- 
gether did  not  disappear.  The  duties  and 
joys  of  foster-father  and  father  were  com- 
bined; and  thus  our  little  family,  as  it  in- 
creased, surpassed  indeed  its  piittern  in  the 
number  of  its  individuals,  but  the  virtues  of 
that  example,  in  truth  and  purity  of  mind, 
were  kept  holy  and  practised  by  us.  And 
hence  also  we  maintain  with  kindly  habitude 
the  outward  appearance  which  we  have  acci- 
dentally acquired,  and  which  suits  so  well  our 
inward  disposition;  for  although  we  are  all 
good  walkers  and  sturdy  carriers,  yet  the 
beast  of  burden  remains  constantly  in  our 
company,  in  order  to  carry  one  thing  or 
another,  when  business  or  a  visit  obliges  us  to 
go  through  these  mountains  and  valleys.  As 
you  met  us  yesterday,  so  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood knows  us ;  and  we  are  proud  of  the  fa6l 
that  our  condu6l  is  of  a  kind  not  to  shame 
those  holy  names  and  persons  whom  we  pro- 
fess to  follow.*' 


CHAPTER  III. 


WILHELM  TO   NATALIA. 


'*I  HAVE  just  ended  a  pleasant  half  won- 
drous story,  which  I  have  written  down  for 
thee  from  the  lips  of  an  excellent  man.  If  it  is 
not  entirely  in  his  own  words — if  here  and  there 
I  have  expressed  my  own  feelings  in  the  place 
of  his,  this  is  quite  natural,  in  view  of  the  rela- 
tionship I  have  here  felt  with  him.  •  Is  not 
that  veneration  for  his  wife  like  that  which  I 
feel  for  you?  And  has  not  even  the  meeting 
of  these  two  lovers  some  likeness  to  our  own? 
But,  that  he  is  happy  enough  in  walking  along 
by  the  side  of  the  beast  that  carries  its  double 
burden  of  beauty;  that  in  the  evening  he  can, 
with  his  family  following,  enter  through  the 
old  convent  gates,  and  that  he  is  inseparable 
from  his  beloved  and  from  his  children  ; — all 
this  I  may  be  allowed  to  envy  him  in  secret. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  must  not  complain  of  my 
own  fate,  since  1  have  ]^romised  you  to  be  silent 
and  to  suffer,  as  you  also  have  undertaken  to 
do. 

'*  I  have  to  pass  over  many  beautiful  features 
of  the  common  life  of  these  virtuous  and 
happy  people;  for  how  could  everything  be 
written  ?  A  few  days  I  have  spent  pleasantly, 
but  the  third  alreadv  warns  me  to  bethink  me 
of  my  further  travels. 

*' To-day  1  had  a  little  dispute  with  Felix, 
for  he  wanted  almost  to  compel  me  to  trans- 


gress one  of  the  good  intentions  which  I  have 
promised  you  to  keep.  Now  it  is  just  a  defe6l, 
a  misfortune,  a  fatality  with  me,  that,  before 
I  am  aware  of  it,  the  company  increases  around 
me,  and  I  charge  myself  with  a  fresh  burden, 
under  which  I  afterwards  have  to  toil  and  to 
drag  myself  along.  Now,  during  my  travels, 
we  must  have  no  third  person  as  a  constant 
companion.  We  wish  and  intend  to  be  and 
to  remain  two  only,  and  it  has  but  just  now 
seemed  as  if  a  new,  and  not  exadlly  pleasing 
connedlion  was  likely  to  be  formed. 

'*  A  poor,  merry  little  youngster  had  joined 
the  children  of  the  house,  with  whom  Felix 
had  been  enjoying  these  days  in  play,  who 
allowed  himself  to  be  used  or  abused  just  as  the 
game  required,  and  who  very  soon  won  the 
favor  of  Felix.  From  various  expressions  I 
noticed  already  that  the  latter  had  chosen  a 
playmate  for  the  next  journey.  The  boy  is 
known  here  in  the  neighborhood  ;  he  is  toler- 
ated everywhere  on  account  of  his  merriness, 
and  occasionally  receives  gratuities.  But  he 
did  not  please  me,  and  I  begged  the  master  of 
the  house  to  send  him  away.  This  was  ac- 
cordingly done,  but  Felix  was  vexed  about  it, 
and  there  was  a  little  scene. 

**On  this  occasion  I  made  a  discovery 
which  pleased  me.  In  a  corner  of  the  chapel, 
or  hall,  there  stood  a  box  of  stones,  which 
Felix — who  since  our  wandering  through  the 
mountain  had  become  exceedingly  fond  of 
stones— eagerly  pulled  out  and  examined. 
Among  them  were  some  fine,  striking  speci- 
mens. Our  host  said  that  the  child  might 
pick  out  for  himself  any  he  liked  :  that  these 
stones  were  what  remained  over  from  a  large 
quantity  which  a  stranger  had  sent  from  here  a 
short  time  before.  He  called  him  Montan,* 
and  you  can  fancy  how  glad  I  was  to  hear  this 
name,  under  which  one  of  our  best  friends,  to 
whom  we  owe  so  much,  is  travelling.  As  I 
inquired  as  to  time  and  circumstances,  I  may 
hope  soon  to  meet  with  him  in  my  travels." 

The  news  that  Montan  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood had  made  Wilhelm  thoughtful.  He  con- 
sidered that  it  ought  not  to  be  left  merely  to 
chance  whether  he  should  see  such  a  worthy 
friend  again,  and  therefore  he  inquired  of  his 
host  whether  it  was  not  known  in  what  direc- 
tion this  traveller  had  bent  his  way.  No  one 
had  any  more  exa<St  knowledge  of  this,  and 


*  A  name  supjx)sed  to  be  assumed  by  Jamo.     See 
Wilhelm  Meister's  Apprenticeship." 
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Wilhelm  had  already  dcicrmined  to  piir&ueliis 
route  according  to  the  first  plan,  when  FeliK 
exrlairacd,  "If  father  were  not  so  obstinate,  we 
should  soon  find  Moiuan." 

"In  what  manner?"  asked  Wilhelm. 

Felix  aiiswert-d:  "  Litlle  Filz  said  yesterday 
that  he  would  most  likely  follow  up  (he  gen- 
tleman who  had  the  pretty  stones  with  him, 
and  knew  so  much  ahnut  them  loo." 

After  some  discussion  Wilhelm  at  last  re- 
solved to  make  the  attempt,  and  in  so  doing 
tn  give  all  the  more  attention  to  the  sn^pirions 
lK)y.  He  was  soon  found,  ami  when  lie 
understood  what  was  intended,  he  brought  a 
mallet  and  iron,  and  a  very  powerful  hammer, 
together  with  a  bag,  and,  in  this  miner-like 
equipment,  ran  merrily  in  front. 

s— S 


The  road  led  sideways  up  the  mountain 
again.  The  children  ran  leaping  together 
from  ruck  to  rock,  over  stock  and  stone,  and 
brook  and  Mream,  without  following  any 
direfl  path.  Fiti,  glancing  now  to  his  right 
and  now  to  his  left,  pushed  quickly  upwards. 
As  Wilhelm,  and  particularly  the  loaded  car- 
rier, could  not  follow  sn  quickly,  the  boys  re- 
traced the  road  several  times  forwards  and 
backwards,  singing  and  whistling.  The  forms 
of  certain  strange  trees  aroused  the  attention 
of  Felix,  who,  moreover,  now  made  for  the 
first  time  the  acquaintance  of  the  larches  and 
stone-pines,  and  was  attrafled  by  the  won- 
derfiil  gentians.  And  thus  the  difficult  travel- 
ling from  place  to  place  did  not  lack  enter- 
tainment. 
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Little  Fitz  suddenly  stood  still  and  listened. 
He  beckoned  to  the  others  to  come. 

**Do  you  hear  the  knocking?*'  said  he. 
*  *  It  is  the  sound  of  a  hammer  striking  the  rock. ' ' 

**We  hear  it,'*  said  the  others. 

*'It  is  Montan,*'  said  he,  **or  someone 
who  can  give  us  news  of  him.'* 

As  they  followed  the  sound,  which  was  re- 
peated at  intervals,  they  struck  a  clearing  in 
the  forest,  and  beheld  a  steep,  lofty,  naked 
rock,  towering  above  everything,  leaving  even 
the  tall  forests  under  it.  On  the  summit  they 
descried  a  person.  He  stood  at  too  great  a 
distance  to  be  recognized.  The  children  at 
once  commenced  to  clamber  up  the  rugged 
paths.  Wilhelm  followed  with  some  difficulty, 
nay,  danger;  for  in  ascending  a  rock,  the  first 
one  goes  more  safely,  because  he  feels  his  way 
for  himself;  the  one  that  follows  only  sees 
where  the  former  has  got  to,  but  not  how. 
The  boys  soon  reached  the  top,  and  Wilhelm 
heard  a  loud  shout  of  joy. 

**It  is  Jarno!"  Felix  called  out  to  his 
father,  and  Jarno  at  once  stepped  forward  to 
a  steep  place,  reached  his  hand  to  his  friend, 
and  pulled  him  up  to  the  top.  They  embraced 
and  welcomed  each  other  with  rapture  under 
the  open  canopy  of  heaven. 

But  they  had  scarcely  let  each  other  go 
when  Wilhelm  was  seized  with  giddiness,  not 
so  much  on  his  own  behalf,  as  because  he  saw 
the  children  hanging  over  the  fearful  preci- 
pice. Jarno  noticed  it,  and  told  them  all  to 
sit  down  at  once. 

**  Nothing  is  more  natural,*'  said  he,  '*than 
to  feel  giddy  before  any  great  sight,  upon 
which  we  come  unexpe6ledly,  and  so  feel  at 
the  same  time  our  littleness  and  our  greatness. 
But  then,  generally  speaking,  there  is  no  true 
enjoyment  except  where  one  must  at  first  feel 
giddy." 

**  Are  those  below  these  the  big  mountains 
which  we  have  crossed  ?"  asked  Felix.  '*  How 
little  they  look!  And  here,"  he  continued, 
loosening  a  little  piece  of  stone  from  the  top, 
*'  here  is  the  cats* -gold  again  ;  it  seems  to  be 
everywhere  !** 

*'It  is  found  far  and  wide,*'  replied  Jarno; 
"and  since  you  are  curious  about  such  things, 
take  notice  that  at  present  you  are  sitting  upon 
the  oldest  mountain  range,  on  the  earliest 
form  of  stone,  in  the  world." 

**Was  not  the  world  made  all  at  once, 
then?"  asked  Felix. 

**  Scarcely,**  replied  Montan ;  **good 
things  require  time.** 


"Then  down  there  there  is  another  sort  of 
stone,**  said  Felix,  "and  then  again  another, 
and  others  again,  forever,"  pointing  from  the 
nearest  mountains  towards  the  more  distant 
ones,  and  so  to  the  plains  below. 

It  was  a  very  fine  day,  and  Jarno  pointed 
out  in  detail  the  splendid  view.  Here  and 
there  stood  several  other  summits  like  that 
upon  which  they  were.  A  mountain  in  the 
middle  distance  seemed  to  vie  with  it,  but 
still  was  far  from  reaching  the  same  height. 
Farther  off  it  was  less  and  less  mountainous; 
yet  strangely  prominent  forms  still  showed 
themselves.  Lastly,  in  the  distance  even  the 
lakes  and  rivers  became  discernible,  and  a 
fertile  region  seemed  to  spread  itself  out  like  a 
sea.  If  the  eye  was  brought  back  again  it 
penetrated  into  fearful  depths,  traversed  by 
roaring  catara6ls,  depending  one  upon  the 
other  in  labyrinthine  confusion, 

Felix  was  never  weary  of  asking  questions, 
and  Jarno  was  accommodating  enough  in  an- 
swering every  question  for  him:  in  which, 
however,  Wilhelm  thought  that  he  noticed  that 
the  teacher  was  not  altogether  tnithful  and  sin- 
cere. Therefore,  when  the  restless  boys  had 
clambered  farther  awav,  he  said  to  his  friend : 

"You  have  not  spoken  to  the  child  about 
these  things  as  you  speak  with  yourself  about 
them.** 

"That  is  rather  a  burdensome  demand,** 
answered  Jarno;  "  one  does  not  always  speak 
even  to  one's  self  as  one  thinks,  and  it  is  our 
duty  to  tell  others  only  what  they  can  compre- 
hend. Man  understands  nothing  but  what  is 
proportionate  to  him.  The  best  thing  one 
can  do,  is  to  keep  children  in  the  present — to 
give  them  a  name  or  a  description.  In  any 
case  they  ask  soon  enough  for  the  reasons." 

"They  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  that,*'  an- 
swered Wilhelm.  "The  complicated  nature 
of  obje6ls  confuses  everybody,  and  instead  of 
disse6ling  them  it  is  more  convenient  to  ask 
quickly.  Whence?  and  whither?*' 

"And  yet,**  continued  Jarno,  "as  children 
only  see  obje6ls  superficially,  one  can  only 
speak  to  them  superficially  about  their  origin 
and  purpose." 

"Most  people,"  answered  Wilhelm,  "re- 
main for  their  whole  life  in  this  condition, 
and  do  not  reach  that  glorious  epoch,  in  which 
the  intelligible  becomes  commonplace  and 
foolish  to  us.*' 

"One  may  indeed  call  it  glorious,"  replied 
Jarno;  "for  it  is  a  middle  state  between  des- 
peration and  deification.*' 
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"  Let  us  keep  to  the  boy,  who  is  now  my 
chief  anxiety/*  said  Wilhelm.  '*Now  he  has 
acquired  an  interest  in  minerals  since  we  have 
been  travelling.  Can  you  not  impart  to  me 
just  enough  to  satisfy  him  at  least  for  a 
time?'* 

**That  will  not  do,*'  said  Jarno;  **in 
every  new  intelle6lual  sphere  one  has  first 
to  commence  like  a  child  again,  throw 
a  passionate  interest  into  the  matter,  and 
rejoice  first  in  the  outward  husk  before  one 
has  the  happiness  of  reaching  the  kernel." 

**Then  tell  me,"  answered  Wilhelm,  **how 
have  you  arrived  at  this  knowledge  and  in- 
sight?— for  it  is  still  not  so  long  since  we 
parted  from  one  another!" 

**My  friend,"  replied  Jarno,  *'we  had  to 
resign  ourselves,  if  not  for  always,  at  least  for 
a  long  time.  The  first  thing  that  under  such 
circumstances  occurs  to  a  brave  man,  is  to 
commence  a  new  life.  New  obje6ls  are  not 
enough  for  him ;  these  are  only  good  as  a  dis- 
tradtion;  he  demands  a  new  whole,  and  at 
once  places  himself  in  the  centre  of  it." 

**But  why,"  interrupted  Wilhelm,  '*just 
this  passing  strange,  this  most  solitary  of  all 
prepossessions  ?'  * 

**Just  for  this  reason,"  exclaimed  Jarno: 
*'  because  it  is  hermit-like !  I  would  avoid  men. 
We  cannot  help  them,  and  they  hinder  us 
from  helping  ourselves.  If  they  are  happy  one 
must  leave  them  alone  in  their  vanity ;  if  they 
are  unhappy  one  must  save  them  without  in- 
juring this  vanity;  and  no  one  ever  asks 
whether  you  are  happy  or  unhappy." 

*'But  things  are  not  yet  quite  so  bad  with 
them,"  replied  Wilhelm,  laughing. 

*'I  will  not  rob  you  of  your  happiness," 
said  Jarno.  *'Only  journey  onward,  thou 
second  Diogenes !  Let  not  your  little  lamp  be 
extinguished  in  broad  daylight !  Yonder, 
below,  there  lies  a  new  world  before  you; 
but  I  will  wager  it  goes  on  just  like  the  old 
one  behind  us.  If  you  cannot  mate  yourself 
and  pay  debts,  you  are  of  no  use  among 
them." 

"However,"  replied  Wilhelm,  *' they  seem 
to  me  more  amusing  than  those  stubborn  rocks 
of  yours." 

'*  Not  at  all,"  replied  Jarno,  '*for  the  latter 
are  at  least  incomprehensible." 

**You  are  trying  to  evade,"  said  Wilhelm, 
**  for  it  is  not  in  your  way  to  deal  with  things 
which  leave  no  hope  of  being  comprehended. 
Be  sincere,  and  tell  me  what  you  have  found 
in  this  cold,  stern  hobby  of  yours?" 


*'That  is  difficult  to  tell  of  any  hobby,  par- 
ticularly of  this  one." 

Then  he  refle<5led  for  a  moment,  and  said : 

''Letters  may  be  fine  things,  and  yet  they 
are  insufficient  to  express  sounds:  we  cannot 
dispense  with  sounds,  and  yet  they  are  a 'long 
way  from  sufficient  to  enable  mind,  properly 
so  called,  to  be  expressed  aloud.  In  the  end, 
we  cleave  to  letters  and  to  sound,  and  are  no 
better  off  than  if  we  had  renounced  them 
altogether:  what  we  communicate,  and  what 
is  imparted  to  us,  is  always  only  of  the  most 
commonplace,  by  no  means  worth  the  trou- 
ble." 

'*You  want  to  evade  me,"  said  his  friend; 
**  for  what  has  that  to  do  with  these  rocks  and 
pinnacles?" 

**But  suppose,"  replied  the  other,  **that  I 
treated  these  very  rents  and  fissures  as  if  they 
were  letters:  sought  to  decipher  them,  fashion 
them  into  words,  and  learned  to  read  them 
off-hand :  would  you  have  anything  against 
that?" 

*'  No,  but  it  seems  to  me  an  extensive  alpha- 
bet." 

"More  limited  than  you  think:  one  has 
only  to  learn  it  like  any  other  one.  Nature 
jKDssesses  only  one  writing,  and  I  have  no  need 
to  drag  along  with  a  number  of  scrawls.  Here 
I  have  no  occasion  to  fear — as  may  happen 
after  I  have  been  long  and  lovingly  poring 
over  a  parchment — that  an  acute  critic  will 
come  and  assure  me  that  everything  is  only 
interpolated." 

"And  yet  even  here,"  replied  his  friend, 
laughing,  "your  methods  of  reading  are  con- 
tested." 

"Even  for  that  very  reason,"  said  the 
other,  "  I  do  not  talk  with  anybody  about  it ; 
and  with  you  too,  just  because  I  love  you,  I 
will  no  longer  exchange  and  barter  the 
wretched  trash  of  empty  words." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  two  friends,  not  without  care  and  diffi- 
culty, had  descended  to  join  the  children, 
who  had  settled  themselves  in  a  shady  spot 
below.  The  mineral  specimens  colledled  by 
Montan  and  Felix  were  unpacked  almost  more 
eagerly  than  the  provisions.  The  latter  had 
many  questions  to  ask,  and  the  former  many 
names  to  pronounce.  Felix  was  delighted 
that  he  could  tell  him  the  names  of  them  all, 
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and  committed  them  quickly  to  memory.  At 
last  he  produced  one  more  stone,  and  said, 
**What  is  this  one  called?" 

Montan  examined  it  with  astonishment, 
and  said,  **  Where  did  you  get  it?** 

Fitz  answered  quickly,  **I  found  it;  it 
comes  from  this  country.'* 

**It  is  not  from  this  distridl,**  replied 
Montan. 

Felix  enjoyed  seeing  the  great  man  some- 
what perplexed. 

*'You  shall  have  a  ducat,*'  said  Montan, 
"if  you  take  me  to  the  place  where  it  is 
found.** 

"It  will  be  easy  to  earn,**  replied  Fitz, 
"but  not  at  once.** 

"  Then  describe  to  me  the  place  exa6lly,  so 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  find  it  without  fail. 
But  that  is  impossible,  for  it  is  a  cross-stone, 
which  comes  from  St.  James  of  Compostella, 
and  which  some  foreigner  has  lost,  if  indeed 
you  have  not  stolen  it  from  him,  because  it 
looks  so  wonderful.** 

"  Give  your  ducat  to  your  friend  to  take 
care  of,*'  said  Fitz,  "  and  I  will  honestly  con- 
fess where  I  got  the  stone.  In  the  ruined 
church  at  St.  Joseph's  there  is  a  ruined  altar  as 
well.  Among  the  scattered  and  broken 
stones  at  the  top  I  discovered  a  layer  of  this 
stone,  which  served  as  a  bed  for  the  others, 
and  I  knocked  down  as  much  of  it  as  I  could 
get  hold  of.  If  you  only  lifted  away  the  up- 
per stones,  no  doubt  you  would  find  a  good 
deal  more  of  it.*' 

"Take  your  gold-piece,*'  replied  Montan; 
"you  deserve  it  for  this  discovery.  It  is  a 
pretty  one.  One  justly  rejoices  when  inani- 
mate nature  brings  to  light  a  semblance  of 
what  we  love  and  venerate.  She  appears  to 
us  in  the  form  of  a  sibyl,  who  sets  down  be- 
forehand evidence  of  what  has  been  predes- 
tined from  eternity,  but  can  only  in  the  course 
of  time  become  a  reality.  Upon  this,  as  upon 
a  miraculous,  holy  foundation,  the  priests  had 
set  their  altar.** 

Wilhelm,  who  had  been  listening  for  a  time, 
and  who  had  noticed  that  many  names  and 
many  descriptions  came  over  and  over  again, 
repeated  his  already  expressed  wish  that  Mon- 
tan would  tell  him  so  much  as  he  had  need  of 
for  the  elementary  instru6lion  of  the  boy. 

"Give  that  up,*'  replied  Montan.  "There 
is  nothing  more  terrible  than  a  teacher  who 
does  not  know  more  than  the  scholars,  at  all 
events,  ought  to  know.  He  who  wants  to 
teach  others  may  often  indeed  be  silent  about 


the  best  that  he  knows,  but  he  must  not  be 
half-instru6ted  himself.  * ' 

"But  where,  then,  are  such  perfed  teach- 
ers to  be  found  ?  *  * 

"You  can  find  them  very  easily,"  replied 
Montan. 

"Where,  then?*' said  Wilhelm,  with  some 
incredulity, 

"Wherever  the  matter  which  you  want  to 
master  is  at  home,**  repKed  Montan.  "The 
best  instrudlion  is  derived  from  the  most  com- 
plete environment.  Do  you  not  learn  foreign 
languages  best  in  the  countries  where  they  are 
at  home — ^where  only  those  given  ones  and  no 
other  strike  your  ear?*' 

"And  have  you  then,"  asked  Wilhelm, 
"attained  the  knowledge  of  mountains  in  the 
midst  of  mountains  ? ' ' 

"Of  course.*' 

"Without  conversing  with  people?"  asked 
Wilhelm. 

"At  least  only  with  people,"  replied  the 
other,  "who  were  familiar  with  mountains. 
Wheresoever  the  Pygmies,  attracted  by  the 
metalliferous  veins,  bore  their  way  through  the 
rock  to  make  the  interior  of  the  earth  accessi- 
ble, and  by  every  means  try  to  solve  problems 
of  the  greatest  difficulty,  there  is  the  place 
where  the  thinker  eager  for  knowledge  ought 
to  take  up  his  station.  He  sees  business,  ac- 
tion ;  let  things  follow  their  own  course,  and 
is  glad  at  success  and  failure.  What  is  useful 
is  only  a  part  of  what  is  significant.  To  pos- 
sess a  subjedl  completely,  to  master  it,  one  has 
to  study  the  thing  for  its  own  sake.  But 
whilst  I  am  speaking  of  the  highest  and  the 
last,  to  which  we  raise  ourselves  only  late  in 
the  day  by  dint  of  frequent  and  fruitful  obser- 
vation, I  see  the  boys  before  me:  to  them  mat- 
ters sound  quite  differently.  The  child  might 
easily  grasp  every  species  of  adlivity,  because 
everything  looks  easy  that  is  excellently  per- 
formed. Every  beginning  is  difficult !  That 
may  be  true  in  a  certain  sense,  but  more  gen- 
erally one  can  say  that  the  beginning  of  every- 
thing is  easy,  and  the  last  stages  are  ascended 
with  most  difficuhy  and  most  rarely." 

Wilhelm,  who  in  the  meantime  had  been 
thinking,  said  to  Montan,  "Have  you  really 
adopted  the  persuasion  that  the  collective 
forms  of  adlivity  have  to  be  separated  in  pre- 
cept as  well  as  in  pra6lice?" 

"  I  know  no  other  or  better  plan,"  replied 
the*former.  "  Whatever  man  would  achieve, 
must  loose  itself  from  him  like  a  second 
self;  and  how  could  that  be  possible  if  his 
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first  self  were  not  entirely  penetrated  there- 
with?" 

"But  yet  a  many-sided  culture  has  been 
held  10  be  advaniageous  and  necessary." 

"It  may  be  so,  too.  in  its  proimr  lime." 
answered  the  other.  "Many-sidedness  pre- 
pares, in  point  of  fatS,  only  the  element  in 
which  the  one-sided  man  can  work,  who  just 
at  this  time  has  room  enough  given  him. 
Yes,  now  is  the  time  for  the  one-sided  ;  well 
for  him  who  comprehends  it,  and  who  worka 
for  himself  and  others  in  this  mind.  In  cer- 
tain things  it  is  understood  thoroughly  and  at 
Pra»5lise  till  you  are  an  able  violinist, 
and  be  assured  that  the  direftor  will  have 
pleasure  in  assigning  you  a  place  in  the  or- 
chestra. Make  an  inslniment  of  yourself, 
and  wait  and  see  what  sort  of  place  humanity 
will  kindly  grant  you  in  universal  life.  I«t 
IIS  break  off.  Whoso  will  not  believe,  Icl  him 
follow  his  own  path:  he  too  will  succeed 
sometimes ;  but  I  say  it  is  needful  everywhere 
•  from  the  ranks  upwards.  To  limit 
one's  self  to  a  handicraft  is  the  best.  For  the 
narrowest  heads  it  is  always  a  craft;  for  the 
better  ones  an  art ;  and  the  best,  when  he  does 
one  thing,  does  everything — or.  to  be  less 
paradoxical,  in  the  one  thing,  which  he  does 


rightly,  he  beholds  the  semblance  of  every- 
thing ihat  is  rightly  done." 

This  conversation,  which  we  only  reproduce 
sketchily,  lasted  until  sunset,  which  glorious 
as  it  was,  yet  led  the  company  to  consider 
where  they  would  spend  the  night. 

"  I  should  not  know  how  to  bring  you  un- 
der cover,"  said  Filz  ;  "but  if  you  care  to  sit 
or  tie  down  for  the  night  in  a  warm  place  at  a 
good  old  charcoal-burner's,  you  will  be  wel- 
come. ' ' 

And  so  ihey  all  followed  him  through 
strange  paths  to  a  quiet  spot,  where  anyone 
would  soon  have  fell  at  home. 

In  the  midst  of  a  narrow  clearing  in  the 
forest  there  lay  smoking  and  full  of  heat  the 
round-roofed  charcoal  kilns,  on  one  side  the 
hut  of  pine-boughs,  and  a  bright  fire  close  by. 
They  sat  down  and  made  themselves  comfort- 
able; the  children  at  once  busy  helping  the 
charcoal-burner's  wife,  who,  with  hospitable 
anxiety,  was  getting  ready  some  slices  of 
bread,  toasted  with  butler  sons  to  let  them  be 
filled  and  soaked  with  it,  which  afforded  dcli- 
ciously  oily  morsels  to  their  hungry  appetites. 

Presently,  whiUt  the  boys  were  playing  at 
hide-and-seek  among  the  dimly-lighted  pine 
stems,  howling  like  wolves  and  barking  like 


dogs,  in  such  a  way  that  even  a  courageous 
wayfarer  might  well  have  been  frightened  by 
it,  the  friends  talked  confidentially  about  their 
circumstances. 

But  now,  to  the  peculiar  duties  of  the  Re- 
nunciants  appertained  also  this,  that  on  meet- 
ing they  must  speak  neither  of  the  past  nor 
the  future,  but  only  occupy  themselves  with 
the  present. 

Jarno,  who  had  his  mind  full  of  mining  un- 
dertakings, and  of  all  the  knowledge  and  capa- 
bilities that  they  required,  enthusiastically  ex- 
plained to  Wilhelm,  with  the  utmost  exa<5li- 
tude  and  thoroughness,  all  that  he  promised 
himself  in  both  hemispheres  from  such  knowl- 
edge and  capacities;  of  which,  however,  his 
friend,  who  always  sought  for  the  true  treasure 
in  the  human  heart  alone,  could  hardly  form 
any  idea,  but  rather  answered  at  last  with  a 
laugh : 

**Thus  you  stand  in  contradi6tion  with 
yourself,  when  beginning  only  in  advanced 
years  to  meddle  with  what  one  ought  to  be 
instru6ted  in  from  youth  up.** 

*'Not  at  all,'*  replied  the  other;  "for  it  is 
precisely  this,  that  I  was  educated  in  my 
childhood  at  a  kind  uncle's,  a  mining  officer 
of  consequence,  that  I  grew  up  with  the 
miner's  children,  and  with  them  used  to  swim 
little  bark  boats  down  the  draining  channel  of 
the  mine,  that  has  led  me  back  into  this  circle 
wherein  I  now  feel  myself  again  happy  and 
contented.  This  charcoal  smoke  can  hardly 
agree  with  you  as  with  me,  who  from  child- 
hood up  have  been  accustomed  to  swallow  it 
as  incense.  I  have  essayed  a  great  deal  in  the 
world,  and  alwavs  found  the  same:  in  habit 
lies  the  only  satisfadlion  of  man ;  even  the  un- 
pleasant, to  which  we  have  accustomed  our- 
selves, we  miss  with  regret.  I  was  once  trou- 
bled a  very  long  time  with  a  wound  that 
would  not  heal,  and  when  at  last  I  recovered, 
it  was  most  unpleasant  to  me  when  the  sur- 
geon remained  away  and  no  longer  dressed  it, 
and  no  longer  took  breakfast  with  me.'* 

**But  I  should  like,  however,**  replied  Wil- 
helm, *'to  impart  to  my  son  a  freer  survey  of 
the  world  than  any  limited  handicraft  can 
give.  Circumscribe  man  as  you  will,  for  all 
that  he  will  at  last  look  about  himself  in  his 
time,  and  how  can  he  understand  it  all,  if  he 
does  not  in  some  degree  know  what  has  pre- 
ceded him.  And  would  he  not  enter  every 
grocer* s  shop  with  astonishment  if  he  had  no 
idea  of  the  countries  whence  these  indispens- 
able rarities  have  come  to  him?'* 


*'What  does  it  matter?*'  replied  Jarno; 
**  let  him  read  the  newspapers  like  every 
Philistine,  and  drink  coffee  like  every  old 
woman.  But  still,  if  you  cannot  leave  it 
alone,  and  are  so  bent  upon  perfe6l  culture,  I 
do  not  understand  how  you  can  be  so  blind, 
how  you  need  search  any  longer,  how  you  fail 
to  see  that  you  are  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  an  excellent  educational  institu- 
tion.** 

*'In  the  neighborhood?**  said  Wilhelm, 
shaking  his  head. 

** Certainly,"  replied  the  other;  ''what  do 
you  see  here?" 

''Where?*' 

"Here,  just  before  your  nose!"  Jarno 
stretched  out  his  forefinger,  and  exclaimed 
impatiently:   "  What  is  that  ?  '* 

"Well  then,**  said  Wilhelm," a  charcoal- 
kiln  ;  but  what  has  that  to  do  with  it  ? *' 

"  Good,  at  last !  a  charcoal-kiln.  How  do 
they  proceed  to  eredt  it?** 

"They  place  logs  one  on  top  of  the  other." 

"When  that  is  done,  what  happens 
next  ?  *  * 

"As  it  seems  to  me,**  said  W^ilhelm,  "you 
want  to  pay  me  a  compliment  in  Socratic 
fashion — to  make  me  understand,  to  make  me 
acknowledge,  that  I  am  extremely  absurd  and 
thick-headed.** 

"Not  at  all,*'  replied  Jarno;  "continue, 
my  friend,  to  answer  to  the  point.  So,  what 
happens  then,  when  the  orderly  pile  of  wood 
has  been  arranged  solidly  yet  lightly?" 

"Why,  they  set  fire  to  it.** 

'*And  when  it  is  thoroughly  alight,  when 
the  flame  bursts  forth  from  every  crevice,  what 
happens? — do  they  let  it  burn  on?" 

"Not  at  all.  They  cover  up  the  flames, 
which  keep  breaking  out  again  and  again, 
with  turf  and  earth,  with  coal-dust,  and  any- 
thing else  at  hand." 

"  To  quench  them  ?  " 

"Not  at  all:  to  damp  them  down." 

"  And  thus  they  leave  itjust  as  much  air  as 
is  necessary,  that  all  may  oe  penetrated  with 
the  glow,  so  that  all  ferments  aright.  Then 
every  crevice  is  shut,  every  outlet  prevented  ; 
so  that  the  whole  by  degrees  is  extinguished 
in  itself,  carbonized,  cooled  down,  finally 
taken  out  separately,  as  marketable  ware,  for- 
warded to  farrier  and  locksmith,  to  baker  and 
cook ;  and  when  it  has  served  sufficiently  for 
the  profit  and  edification  of  dear  Christendom, 
is  employed  in  the  form  of  ashes  by  washer- 
women and  soapboilers." 
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**  Well,*'  replied  Wilhelm,  laughing,  **what 
have  you  in  view  in  reference  to  this  compari- 
son?" 

**That  is  not  difficult  to  say,**  replied 
Jarno.  **  I  look  upon  myself  as  an  old  basket 
of  excellent  beech  charcoal ;  but  in  addition  I 
allow  myself  the  privilege  of  burning  only  for 
my  own  sake;  whence  also  1  appear  very 
strange  to  people." 

*'And  me,"  said  Wilhelm;  **how  will  you 
treat  me?  ** 

**At  the  present  moment,**  said  Jarno,  **I 
look  on  you  as  a  pilgrim's  staff,  which  has  the 
wonderful  property  of  sprouting  in  every  Cor- 
ner in  which  it  is  put,  but  never  taking  root. 
Now  draw  out  the  comparison  further  for 
yourself,  and  learn  to  understand  why  neither 
forester  nor  gardener,  neither  charcoal-burner 
nor  joiner,  nor  any  other  craftsman,  knows 
how  to  make  anything  of  you.*' 

Whilst  they  were  talking  thus,  Wilhelm,  I 
do  not  know  for  what  purpose,  drew  some- 
thing out  of  his  bosom  which  looked  half  like 
a  pocketbook  and  half  like  a  case,  and  which 
was  claimed  by  Montan  as  an  old  acquaint- 
ance. Our  friend  did  not  deny  that  he  car- 
ried  it  about  like  a  kind  of  fetish,  from  the 
superstition  that  his  fate,  in  a  certain  measure, 
depended  thereon. 

But  what  it  was  we  would  wish  at  this  point 
not  to  confide  as  yet  to  the  reader ;  but  we 
may  say  thus  much :  that  it  led  to  a  conversa- 
tion,the  final  result  of  which  was  that  Wilhelm 
confessed  how  he  had  long  ago  been  inclined 
to  devote  himself  to  a  certain  special  profes- 
sion, an  art  of  quite  peculiar  usefulness,  pro- 
vided that  Montan  would  use  his  influence 
with  the  guild-brethren,  in  order  that  the 
most  burdensome  of  all  conditions  of  their 
life,  that  of  not  tarrying  more  than  three  days 
in  one  spot,  might  be  dispensed  with  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  that  for  the  attainment  of  his 
purpose,  it  might  be  allowed  him  to  dwell 
here  or  there  as  might  please  himself.  This 
Montan  promised  to  do,  after  the  other  had 
solemnly  promised  himself  unceasingly  to  pur- 
sue the  aim  which  he  had  confidentially 
avowed,  and  to  hold  most  faithfully  to  the 
purpose  which  he  had  once  taken  up. 

Talkmg  seriously  of  all  this,  and  continually 
replying  to  one  another,  they  had  left  their 
night*s  lodgings,  where  a  wonderfully  suspi- 
cious company  had  by  degrees  gathered 
together,  and  by  daybreak  had  got  outside 
the  wood  on  to  an  open  space  upon  which 
they  found  some  game,  at  which  Felix  particu- 


larly, who  looked  on  delightedly,  was  very 
glad.  They  now  prepared  to  separate;  for 
here  the  paths  led  towards  different  points 
of  the  compass.  Fitz  was  now  questioned 
about  the  different  directions,  but  he  seemed 
absent,  and,  contrary  to  his  usual  habit,  he 
gave  confused  answers. 

*'You  are  nothing  but  a  rogue,*'  said 
Jarno;  **  you  knew  all  of  those  men,  last  night, 
who  came  and  sat  down  about  us.  There 
were  woodcutters  and  miners,  they  might 
pass;  but  the  later  ones  I  take  to  be  smug- 
glers and  poachers,  and  the  tall  one,  the  very 
last,  who  kept  writing  figures  in  the  sand,  and 
whom  the  others  treated  with  a  certain  re- 
spe<5l,  was  surely  a  treasure-digger,  with  whom 
you  are  secretly  in  concert.'* 

**They  are  all  good  people,"  Fitz  there- 
upon remarked,  ^*  who  live  poorly,  and  if  they 
sometimes  do  what  others  forbid,  they  are 
just  poor  devils,  who  must  give  themselves 
some  liberty,  only  to  live.*' 

In  point  of  fa<5l,  however,  the  little  rogue, 
when  he  noticed  the  preparations  of  the  friends 
to  separate,  became  thoughtful.  He  mused 
quietly  for  a  time,  for  he  was  in  doubt  as  to 
which  of  the  parties  he  should  follow.  He 
reckoned  up  his  prospe<5ls;  father  and  son 
were  liberal  with  their  silver,  but  Jarno  rather 
with  gold ;  he  thought  it  the  best  plan  not  to 
leave  him.  Accordingly,  he  at  once  seized 
an  opportunity  that  offered,  when  at  parting 
Jarno  said  to  him:  **  Now,  when  I  come  to 
St.  Joseph's  I  shall  see  whether  you  are  hon- 
est :  I  shall  look  for  the  cross-stone  and  the 
ruined  altar." 

'*  You  will  not  find  anything,"  said  Fitz, 
**and  all  the  same  I  shall  be  honest;  the 
stone  is  from  there,  but  I  have  taken  away 
all  the  pieces,  and  stored  them  up  here.  It 
is  a  valuable  stone ;  without  it  no  treasure  can 
be  dug  up.  For  a  little  piece  they  pay  me  a 
great  deal.  You  were  quite  right ;  this  is 
how  I  came  to  be  acquainted  with  the  tall 
man." 

Now  there  were  fresh  deliberations.  Fitz 
bound  himself  to  Jarno,  for  an  additional  ducat, 
to  get  at  a  moderate  distance  a  large  piece 
of  this  rare  mineral,  on  which  account  he  ad- 
vised them  not  to  walk  to  the  Giants'  Castle; 
but,  however,  since  Felix  insisted  on  it,  he 
admonished  the  guide  not  to  take  the  travellers 
too  deep  into  the  region,  for  no  one  would 
ever  be  able  to  find  his  way  out  again  from 
those  caverns  and  abysses. 

They  separated,  and  Fitz  promised  to  meet 
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them  again,  in  good  time,  in  the  halls  of  the 
Giants'  Castle. 

The  guide  walked  ahead,  the  two  others 
followed;  the  former,  however,  had  scarcely 
ascended  a  certain  distance  up  the  mountain, 
when  Felix  observed  that  they  were  not  walk- 
ing on  the  path  which  Fitz  had  indicated. 

The  messenger  replied,  however:  **  I  ought 
to  know  it  better ;  for  just  these  last  few  days 
a  violent  tempest  has  knocked  down  .the 
next  stretch  of  wood ;  the  trees  thrown  one 
across  the  other  obstrudl  this  path.  Follow 
me;  I  will  bring  you  safely  to  the  spot.** 

Felix  shortened  the  difficulty  of  the  road 
by  lively  strides  and  jumps  from  rock  to  rock, 
and  rejoiced  at  the  knowledge  he  had  gained, 
that  he  was  adtually  jumping  from  granite  to 
granite. 

And  so  they  went  upwards,  until  he  at  last 
stopped  short  upon  some  black  ruined  col- 
umns, and  all  at  once  beheld  before  his  eye 
the  Giants'  Castle.  Pillared  walls  stood  out 
upon  a  solitary  peak.  Rows  of  conne^ed 
columns  formed  doors  within  doors,  aisles  be- 
yond aisles.  The  guide  earnestly  warned 
them  not  to  lose  themselves  in  the  interior ; 
and  noticing  at  a  sunny  spot,  commanding  a 
wide  view,  traces  of  ashes  left  by  his  prede- 
cessors, he  busied  himself  in  keeping  up  a 
crackling  fire.  He  was  accustomed  to  prepare 
a  frugal  meal  at  spots  of  this  kind,  and  whilst 
Wilhelm  was  seeking  more  corre<5l  informa- 
tion concerning  the  boundless  prosper,  Felix 
had  disappeared ;  he  must  have  lost  himself 
within  the  cavern ;  he  did  not  answer  their 
shouting  and  whistling,  and  he  did  not  appear 
again. 

But  Wilhelm,  who,  as  beseems  a  pilgrim, 
was  prepared  against  \-arious  accidents,  took 
out  of  his  hunting-wallet  a  bail  of  string,  care- 
fiilly  tied  il  fast,  and  confided  himself  to  this 
guiding  clue,  by  which  he  had  already  formed 
the  intention  of  taking  his  son  into  the  inter- 
ior. Thus  he  advanced,  and  from  time  to 
time  blew  his  whistle,  but  for  a  time  in  vain. 
But  at  last  there  resounded  from  the  depths  a 
shriL  whistle,  and  soon  after  Felix  looked  out 
on  the  ground  from  a  cleft  in  the  black  rock. 

"  Are  you  alone?"  ikhispered  the  boy,  cau- 
tiously. 

'•Quite  alone,'*  replied  the  father. 

'•Give  me  some  logs  of  wood!  give  me 
some  Slicks!  "  said  the  bov:  and,  on  receiv- 
ing  them,  di?appeared.  first  exclaiming  anx- 
iously, **  Let  no'oodv  into  the  cave  !  '* 

But  after  a   time  he  emerged  again,  and 


asked  for  a  still  longer  and  stronger  piece  of 
wood.  His  father  waited  anxiously  for  the 
solution  of  this  riddle.  At  last  the  bold  fel- 
low arose  quickly  from  out  of  the  cleft,  and 
brought  out  a  little  casket  not  bigger  than  a 
small  oi^avo  volume,  of  handsome  antique 
appearance ;  it  seemed  to  be  of  gold,  adorned 
with  enamel. 

**  Hide  it,  father,  and  let  no  one  see  it !  " 

Thereupon  he  hastily  told  how,  from  a 
mysterious  inner  impulse,  he  had  crept  into 
the  cleft,  and  found  underneath  a  dimly- 
lighted  space.  In  it  there  stood,  he  said,  a 
large  iron  chest,  not  indeed  locked,  but  the 
lid  of  which  he  could  not  raise,  and  indeed 
could  hardly  move.  It  was  for  the  sake  of 
mastering  this  that  he  had  asked  for  the 
wood,  partly  to  place  them  as  supports  under 
the  lid,  and  partly  to  push  them  as  wedges 
between ;  finally,  he  had  found  the  box  empty, 
save  in  one  comer  of  it  the  ornamented  little 
book.  About  this  they  mutually  promised 
profound  secrecy. 

Noon  was  past ;  they  had  partaken  of  some 
food ;  Fitz  had  not  yet  come  as  he  had  prom- 
ised ;  but  Felix  was  particularly  restless,  long- 
ing to  get  away  from  the  spot  in  which  the 
treasure  seemed  exposed  to  earthly  or  un- 
earthly claim.  The  columns  seemed  to  him 
blacker,  and  the  caverns  still  deeper.  A  secret 
had  been  laid  upon  him  :  a  possession — lawful 
or  unlawful?  safe  or  unsafe?  Impatience 
drove  him  tVom  the  spot ;  he  thought  that  he 
should  get  rid  of  his  anxiety  by  changing  his 
locality. 

They  entered  upon  the  road  leading  to 
those  extensive  possessions  of  the  great  land- 
owner,of  whose  riches  and  eccentricities  they 
had  been  told  so  much.  Felix  no  longer  leaped 
about  as  in  the  morning,  and  all  three  for 
hours  walked  silently  on.  Sometimes  he 
wished  to  see  the  little  casket,  but  his  father, 
pointing  to  the  porter,  Ivade  him  be  quiet. 
Now  he  was  full  of  anxiety  that  Fitz  should 
come.  Then  again  he  was  afraid  of  the  rogue ; 
now  he  would  whistle  to  give  a  signal,  then 
again  he  would  repent  having  done  it ;  and  so 
his  waverine  continued  until  Fitz  at  last  made 
his  whistle  heard  in  the  distance.  He  excused 
his  own  absence  from  the  Giants'  Castle :  he 
had  been  belated  with  larno ;  want  of  breath 
had  hindered  him.  Then  he  inquired  min- 
utely how  they  had  got  on  aniong  the  columns 
and  the  caves — how  deep  they  had  penetrated. 
Felix,  half  in  bravado,  halt"  in  embarrassment, 
told  him  one  tale   alter  another;  he  looked 
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smilingly  at  his  father,  pinched  him  by  stealth, 
and  did  all  that  was  possible  to  make  it  clear 
that  he  had  a  secret,  and  was  feigning. 

They  had  at  last  reached  a  carriage- road, 
which  ought  to  have  taken  them  comfortably 
to  those  domains;  but  Fitz  declared  that  he 
Lnd  better  road:  upon  which 
the  porter  would  not  accompany  thcin,  but 
continued  on  the  straight  broad  beaten  road 
before  him.  The  two  wanderers  trusted  the  in- 
dependent youth,  and  thought  that  they  had 
done  well,  for  now  they  went  straight  down 
the  mountain-side,  through  a  forest  of  very 
tall  thin-stemmed  larches,  which  became  every 
e  penetrable  to  the  sight,  and  at 
last  allowed  them  to  see,  in  the  most  brilliant 
sunlight,  the  loveliest  demesne  that  can  be 
imagined. 

A  large  garden,  devoted  entirely  as  it 
seemed  to  the  ciiltivalion  of  produce,  lay 
open,  although  plentifully  planted  with  fruit- 
trees,  before  Iheir  eyes  ;  and,  regularly  arranged 
in  a  number  of  divisions,  covered 


grnund  which,  while  it  accorded  with  &  gen- 
eral plan,  was  varied  by  many  diversities  of 
hill  and  hollow. 

Several  dwelling-houses  lay  scattered  within 
it,  so  that  the  s])ace  seemed  to  belong  lo  sev- 

;t  yet,  as  Fiti  declared,  i 
owned  and  tilled  by  one  singk  master.  Be- 
yond the  garden  they  beheld  aboimdiess  land- 
scape, richly  cultivated  and  planted.  They 
could  plainly  discern  various  lakes  and  rivets. 

As  they  walked  down  the  mountain  ihey 
had  got  continually  nearer,  and  thought  that 
they  would  be  in  the  garden  direflly,  when 
Wiihelm  started,  and  Fita  did  not  hide  his 
malignant  glee  ;  for  a  pretipitons  cleft  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  disclosed  itself  before 
them,  sleep  enough  from  the  outside,  although 
from  inside  fully  on  a  level  with  the  ground. 
Thus  a  deep  ditch  separated  them  from  the 
garden,  into  which  they  direflly  looked, 

"We  shall  have  to  make  rather  a  long  cir- 
said  Fitz.  "if  we  want  to  reach  the 
road  which  leads  into  it.     Still,  I  also  know 


an  entrance  from  this  side,  which  will  be  a 
good  deal  nearer  for  us.  The  tunnels  through 
which  the  rain-water  is  regulated  as  it  rushes 
into  the  garden  when  it  rams  are  on  this  side ; 
they  are  high  and  wide  enough  for  one  to  get 
through  them  pretty  easily." 

As  soon  as  Felix  heard  about  tunnels  he 
could  not  dismiss  his  curiosity  to  enter  in  this 
way.  Wilhelm  followed  the  children,  and 
they  descended  together  the  steep  steps,  now 
lying  dry,  of  these  conduit-tunnels.  They 
found  themselves  alternately  in  light  and 
darkness,  according  as  the  light  fell  through 
side-openings,  or  was  intercepted  by  columns 
and  walls.  At  last  they  reached  a  tolerably 
level  part,  and  were  walking  slowly  forwards, 
when  suddenly  close  to  them  a  report  was 
heard,  and  two  hidden  iron  gratings  closed 
and  shut  them  in  on  either  side.  Not  indeed 
the  whole  company,  but  only  Felix  and  Wil- 
helm were  imprisoned ;  for  Fitz,  as  soon  as  the 
noise  was  heard,  sprang  back  at  once,  and  the 
closing  grating  caught  only  his  large  sleeves; 
but  he,  throwing  off  his  jacket  very  quickly, 
escaped  without  waiting  a  moment. 

The  two  captives  had  scarcely  time  to  re- 
cover from  their  astonishment,  when  they 
heard  human  voices,  which  seemed  to  ap- 
proach slowly.  Then  presently  came  some 
people  with  arms  and  torches  to  the  grating, 
looking  curiously  to  see  what  sort  of  capture 
they  had  made.  They  at  once  asked  whether 
they  would  quietly  surrender. 

**  There  can  be  no  question  of  surrender 
here,"  replied  Wilhelm;  **we  are  in  your 
power.  We  rather  have  reason  to  ask  whether 
you  will  spare  us.  I  deliver  unto  you  the  only 
weapon  that  we  carry  with  us,'*  and  with  these 
words  he  handed  his  hunting-knife  through  the 
grating.  This  was  at  once  opened,  and  quite 
leisurely  the  new-comers  were  taken  onwards, 
and  after  being  led  up  a  winding  stair,  they 
soon  found  themselves  in  a  curious  place.  It 
was  a  neat,  spacious  room,  lit  by  small  win- 
dows beneath  the  cornices,  which  in  spite  of 
strong  iron  bars  shed  sufficient  light.  For 
seats,  sleeping-places,  and  whatever  else  could 
be  required  in  a  decent  lodging,  provision  had 
been  made,  and  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  was 
wanting  to  one  who  found  himself  there  but 
his  liberty. 

Wilhelm  on  entering,  at  once  sat  down  and 
thought  over  the  situation.  Felix,  on  the 
contrary,  when  he  had  recovered  from  his  as- 
tonishment, broke  out  into  an  incredible 
rage.     These  high  walls,  those  lofty  windows, 


these  barred  doors,  this  isolation,  this  confine- 
ment— was  altogether  new  to  him.  He  looked 
about,  he  ran  hither  and  thither,  stamped  his 
feet,  wept,  rattled  at  the  doors,  beat  with  his 
fists  against  them ;  nay,  he  was  on  the  point 
of  running  with  his  forehead  against  them,  if 
Wilhelm  had  not  caught  him,  and  forcibly 
held  him  back. 

**Only  keepjrourself  quite  quiet,  my  son," 
began  his  father,  **  for  impatience  and  violence 
will  not  help  us  out  of  this  situation.  The 
mystery  will  clear  itself  up;  but  I  should  be 
very  much  mistaken,  if  we  have  not  fallen  into 
good  hands.  Look  at  these  inscriptions: 
*  Deliverance  and  compensation  for  the  inno- 
cent,' *Pity  for  the  tempted,*  and  *  Retribu- 
tive justice  for  the  culprit.'  All  this  shows  us 
that  these  arrangements  are  works  of  necessity, 
and  not  of  cruelty.  Man  has  only  too  much 
cause  to  protedl  himself  against  man.  Of 
malevolent  people  there  are  indeed  many, 
and  of  evildoers  not  a  few ;  and  to  live  as  it 
behoves,  it  is  not  enough  always  to  do  well." 

Felix  had  colledled  himself,  but  threw  him- 
self at  once  upon  one  of  the  beds,  without  any 
further  demonstration  or  reply.  His  father 
did  not  desist,  but  said  further : 

**  Let  this  experience,  which  you  are  gaining 
so  early  and  so  innocently,  remain  with  you 
as  living  evidence  of  which  and  of  what  a 
perfedl  century  you  have  been  bom  in. 
What  a  long  road  has  not  humanity  been 
forced  to  make,  before  it  reached  the  point 
of  being  gentle  to  the  guilty,  merciful  to  the 
culprit,  humane  to  the  inhuman  !  They  cer- 
tainly were  men  of  a  divine  nature  who  first 
taught  this,  and  spent  their  lives  in  making 
possible  and  hastening  its  pra6lice.  Men  are 
seldom  susceptible  of  the  beautiful;  more 
often  of  the  good ;  and  how  highly  must  we 
then  hold  those  who  seek  to  promote  this  at 
the  cost  of  great  sacrifices." 

These  comforting,  instru<5live  words,  which 
quite  clearly  expressed  the  purpose  of  the  con- 
fining surroundings,  Felix  had  not  heard. 
He  lay  fast  asleep,  prettier  and  fresher  than 
ever ;  for  a  passion,  such  as  in  general  he  was 
not  easily  subjedl  to,  had  driven  his  whole  in- 
ner being  into  his  full  cheeks.  His  father 
stood  looking  complacently  at  him,  when  a 
well-dressed  young  man  entered,  who,  after  he 
had  looked  for  a  while  at  the  stranger  in  a 
friendly  manner,  began  to  ask  him  about  the 
circumstances  that  had  led  him  on  the  un- 
usual path  into  this  trap.  Wilhelm  told  him 
about  the  occurrence  straightforwardly,  handed 
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him  certain  papers  which  served  to  declare  his 
identity,  and  referred  him  to  the  porter,  who 
must  soon  arrive  by  the  ordinary  road  from 
the  other  side.  When  all  this  was  clear  so  far, 
the  official  begged  his  guest  to  follow  him. 
It  was  impossible  to  arouse  Felix;  the  servants 
therefore  carried  him  upon  the  strong  mat- 
tress, like  the  unconscious  Ulysses  of  old,  into 
the  open  air. 

Wilhelm  followed  the  official  into  a  pretty 
garden,  where  refreshments  were  set  out, 
which  he  was  bidden  to  enjoy,  whilst  the 
other  went  to  deliver  his  report  at  headquar- 
ters. When  Felix,  on  awaking,  beheld  a  little 
table  laid  out  with  fruit,  wine  and  biscuits,  as 
also  the  cheerful  prospedt  through  the  open 
door,  he  felt  quite  bewildered.  He  runs  out, 
he  returns,  he  thinks  he  has  been  dreaming, 
and  over  such  good  fare  and  such  pleasant 
surroundings  has  soon  forgotten  his  previous 
terror  and  all  his  sorrow,  like  an  unpleasant 
dream  in  broad  daylight. 

The  porter  had  arrived,  the  official  returned 
with  him,  and  with  another  older  and  still 
more  kindly  man ;  and  the  matter  was  cleared 
up  in  the  following  manner.  The  master  of 
this  estate,  benevolent  in  the  higher  sense,  in 
that  he  aroused  all  about  him  to  adlivity  and  in- 
dustry, had  for  many  years  disposed  of  young 
plants  from  his  extensive  nursery-garden — to 
industrious  and  careful  cultivators  for  nothing 
— to  the  negligent  at  a  certain  price — and  like- 
wise at  a  price,  though  a  low  one,  to  those 
who  wished  to  trade  with  them.  These  two 
latter  classes,  however,  demanded  gratuitously 
what  only  the  worthy  received  gratuitously, 
and  as  they  were  not  yielded  to  they  sought  to 
purloin  the  plants.  They  had  succeeded  in 
doing  so  in  various  manners.  This  vexed  the 
owner  all  the  more,  because  not  onlv  were  the 
nurseries  plundered,  but  by  excessive  haste 
had  also  been  injured.  There  were  traces  of 
their  having  entered  through  the  water-chan- 
nel, and  on  that  account  the  grating  with  a 
spring-gun  had  been  arranged,  though  it  was 
only  meant  to  serve  as  a  symbol.  The  little  boy 
had  under  many  pretexts  allowed  himself  to  be 
seen  in  the  garden,  and  nothing  was  more 
natural  than  that,  from  audacity  and  roguery, 
he  should  wish  to  take  the  strangers  by  a  road 
which  he  had  found  out  earlier,  with  a  differ- 
ent objedl  in  view.  They  had  wished  to 
make  him  prisoner;  meanwhile,  his  jacket 
would  be  preserved  amongst  other  penal  ob- 
jects. 


CHAPTER  V. 

On  the  road  to  the  castle,  our  friend,  to  his 
astonishment,  found  nothing  that  would  have 
resembled  an  older  pleasure-garden  or  a  mod- 
ern park.  Upon  a  gently  sloping  space  he 
beheld,  in  one  glance,  fruit-trees  planted  in 
straight  lines,  vegetable  beds,  large  plots  sown 
with  medicinal  herbs,  and  only  what  could  be 
esteemed  useful  in  some  way  or  other.  A 
space,  shaded  round  by  tall  lime-trees,  ex- 
panded like  an  entrance-hall  worthy  of  the 
fine  building;  a  long  alley  leading  out  of  it 
with   trees  of  similar  growth  and   beauty  af- 

'  forded  an  opportunity,  at  every  hour  of  the 
day,  of  taking  exercise  or  strolling  in  the 
open  air.  On  entering  the  castle,  he  found 
the  walls  of  the  ground  floor  covered  in  a  pe- 
culiar fashion:  large  geograi)hical  drawings 
of  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  met  his 
eye.  The  walls  of  the  stately  staircase  were 
similarly  adorned  with  maps  of  particular 
countries;  and  on  being  admitted  into  the 
principal   hall,   he   found   himself  surrounded 

;  by  views  of  the  most  remarkable  cities,  en- 
closed above  and  below  by  landscape  pictures 
of  the  neighborhoods  in  which  they  were 
situated ;  all  depi6ted  with  such  art,  that  the 
peculiarities  of  each  distindlly  met  the  eye, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  uninterrupted  con- 
nection was  perceptible  throughout.  The 
master  of  the  house,  a  cheerful  little  man, 
somewhat  advanced  in  years,  welcomed  his 
guest,  and  asked,  without  further  introduction, 
pointing  to  the  walls,  whether  by  chance  one 
of  these  towns  were  known  to  him;  whether 
he  had  ever  lived  in  any  of  them?  Of  many 
of  them  our  friend  was  now  able  to  give  an 
account  at  length,  and  prove  that  he  had  not 
only  seen  several  of  the  places,  but  also  that 
he  had  not  neglected  to  observe  carefully  their 
condition  and  peculiarities. 

The  master  rang,  and  ordered  that  a  room 
should  be  assigned  to  the  two  guests;  and  that 
presently  they  should  be  shown  in  to  supper, 
which  was  accordingly  done.  In  a  large  hall 
on  the  ground  floor  two  ladies  advanced  to- 
wards him,  one  of  whom  said  to  him  with 
great  liveliness:  **Here  you  will  find  little 
company,  but  good.  I,  the  younger  niece, 
am  called  Hersilia;  this  my  elder  sister  is 
named  Julietta;  the  two  gentlemen  are  father 
and  son,  officials,  as  you  know — friends  of  the 
family,  who  enjoy  all  the  confidence  that  they 
deserve.  I^t  us  sit  down  !'*  The  two  ladies 
placed  Wilhelm  between  them,   the   officials 
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sat  at  the  ends,  Felix  at  the  other  side,  where 
he  at  once  moved  himself  opposite  to  Hersilia, 
and  never  took  his  eyes  off  her. 

After  some  general  preliminary  talk,  Her- 
silia seized  an  opportunity  of  saying:  "In 
order  that  the  stranger  may  the  sooner  become 
familiar  with  us,  and  initiated  into  our  con- 
versation, I  must  acknowledge  that  we  read  a 
great  deal  here,  and  that  by  accident,  incli- 
nation, and  perhaps  also  from  a  spirit  of  con- 
tradii5lion,  we  have  divided  ourselves  amongst 
the  different  literatures.  Our  uncle  has  taken 
to  the  Italian;  this  lady,  here,  does  not  take 
it  ill  to  be  thought  a  perfedt  Englishwoman; 
but  I  hold  to  the  French,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
cheerful  and  elegant.  Papa-steward  here  re- 
joices in  German  antiquities,  and  the  son  is 
thus  able,  as  is  fitting,  to  devote  his  sympathy 
to  the  more  modern  and  younger.  You  will 
judge  of  us  accordingly,  take  part  accord- 
ingly, i^ree  or  dispute;  in  every  sense  you 
will  be  welcome."  And  in  this  sense,  too, 
the  conversation  grew  animated. 

In  the  meantime  the  dire<5tion  of  the  hand- 
some Felix's  ardent  glances  had  by  no  means 
escaped  Hersilia;  she  felt  surprised  and  flat- 
tered, and  sent  him  the  most  delicate  morsels, 
which  he  gladly  and  thankfully  received. 
But  at  dessert,  as  he  was  looking  towards  her 
across  a  dish  of  apples,  she  fancied  that  in  the 
splendid  fruit  she  beheld  so  many  rivals. 
Quick  as  thought  she  seized  an  apple,  and 
reached  it  across  the  table  to  the  enterprising 
youth.  He,  seizing  it  hastily,  at  once  began 
to  peel  it;  but  as  he  looked  unremittingly  at 
his  lovely  opposite  neighbor,  he  cut  himself 
deeply  in  the  thumb.  The  blood  flowed 
quickly :  Hersilia  jumped  up  and  attended  to 
him,  and  when  the  blood  had  been  stopped, 
she  closed  the  wound  with  English  plaster 
from  her  case.  In  the  meantime  the  boy  had 
caught  hold  of  her  and  would  not  let  her  go ; 
the  interruption  became  general,  the  com- 
pany rose  from  the  table,  and  preparations 
were  made  to  separate, 

"  I  suppose  you  read  before  going  to  sleep," 
said  Hersilia  to  Wilhelm;  "  I  will  send  you  a 
manuscript,  a  translation  from  the  French  by 
myself,  and  you  shall  say  whether  you  have 
ever  met  with  anything  prettier.  A  distra^ed 
girl  enters  upon  the  scene — that  perhaps 
might  not  be  any  particular  recommendation  ; 
but  if  1  ever  should  become  demented,  as  I 
sometimes  have  a  wish  to  be,  it  would  be  in 
this  manner." 


VON    REVANNE,  a    rich 

gentleman,  possesses  the 
finest  estates  in  his  province. 
Togeiher  with  his  son  and  sister, 
he  inhabits  a  chateau  that  would  be  worthy 
of  a  prince;  and,  in  fa<5t,  as  his  park,  his  water- 
works, his  farms,  his  man u failures,  and  his 
household,  support  one-half  the  inhabitants 
for  six  miles  round,  he  is,  by  his  high  repute 
and  by  the  good  that  he  causes,  a  prince  in 
reality. 

"  A  few  years  ago  he  was  walking  along  the 
walls  of  his  i>ark  out  towards  the  public  road, 
and  it  pleased  him  to  rest  himself  in  a  little 
plantation  in  which  travellers  are  fond  of 
stopping  awhile.  Tall  trees  rear  their  tops 
above  the  young  dense  undergrowth;  pro- 
vision is  made  against  sun  and  wind,  and  a 
modestly -fit  ted  fomilain  gives  forth  its  water 
over  the  rools,  stones,  and  turf, 

"The  pedestrian,  according  to  his  wont, 
carried  with  him  a  book  and  gun.     Now  and 


then  he  attempted  to  read,  but  often  the  song 
of  the  birds,  and  sometimes  the  steps  of  a 
traveller,  pleasantly  interrupted  and  disturbed 
him. 

**A  beautiful  morning  was  fast  advancing, 
when  a  youthful  and  amiable-looking  young 
lady  appeared  walking  towards  him.  She  left 
the  road,  seeming  to  promise  herself  rest  and 
refreshment  at  the  cool  spot  where  he  was. 
This  wanderer,  who  had  the  loveliest  eyes  in 
the  world,  and  a  face  pleasingly  animated  by 
expression,  was  also  distinguished  to  such  a 
degree  by  figure  and  demeanor,  that  he  invol- 
untarily got  up  from  his  seat  and  looked 
towards  the  road  to  see  if  the  attendants, 
whom  he  supposed  to  be  behind  her,  were 
coming.  As  she  bowed  towards  him  with 
dignity,  her  figure  again  attracted  his  atten- 
tion, and  he  respe<5l fully  answered  her  greet- 
ing. The  beautiful  wayfarer  sat  down  on  the 
margin  of  the  fountain  with  a  sigh,  without 
uttering  a  word. 

*** Strange  effe<5l  of  sympathy!*  exclaimed 
Herr  von  Revanne,  as  he  told  me  the  event : 
*  in  the  stillness  this  sigh  was  echoed  by  me. 
I  remained  standing,  without  knowing  what  I 
ought  to  say  or  do.  My  eyes  did  not  avail 
me  to  take  in  all  her  perfe<5lions.  Lying  thus 
reclined  and  resting  on  her  elbow,  she  was  the 
most  beauteous  female  form  one  could  im- 
agine! Her  shoes  gave  occasion  for  special 
observation  on  my  part :  all  covered  with 
dust,  they  bore  witness  to  her  having  walked 
a  long  distance  ;  and  still  her  silken  stockings 
were  as  shining  as  if  they  just  then  had  l)een 
taken  from  beneath  the  smoothing-stone.  Her 
fastened-up  dress  was  not  rumpled;  her  hair 
seemed  to  have  been  curled  that  verv  morn- 
ing;  fine  linen,  fine  lace:  she  was  dressed  as 
if  she  were  going  to  a  ball.  Nothing  betrayed 
in  her  the  vagabond;  and  yet  she  was  one, 
but  one  to  be  pitied  and  revered. 

***At  last  I  took  advantage  of  certain 
glances  which  she  cast  towards  me,  to  ask  if 
she  were  travelling  alone. 

***  "  Yes,  sir,*'  said  she,  **Iam  alone  in  the 
world.'' 

*****How,  madam?  Can  you  be  without 
parents,  without  acquaintances?*' 

"***I  should  not  exactly  say  that,  sir; 
parents  I  have,  and  acquaintances  enough, 
but  no  friends." 

***"lliat,"  I  continued,  **cannot  possibly 
be  your  own  fault.  You  possess  an  outward 
form,  and  surely  too  a  heart,  to  which  much 
would  be  forgiven." 


*'*She  felt  the  kind  of  reproof  which  was 
hidden  beneath  my  compliment,  and  I  formed 
a  favorable  idea  of  her  good-breeding.  She 
opened  towards  me  two  heavenly  eyes  of  the 
most  perfe<5l  and  purest  azure,  transparent  and 
sparkling ;  then  she  said  in  a  dignified  tone, 
that  she  could  not  blame  a  gentleman,  as  I 
seemed  to  be,  for  looking  with  some  degree 
of  suspicion  on  a  young  girl  whom  he  met 
alone  on  the  high  road ;  that  had  often  hap- 
pened to  her  already;  still,  although  entirely 
a  stranger,  although  nobody  had  any  right  to 
cross- question  her,  she  nevertheless  begged 
him  to  believe  that  the  obje<5l  of  her  journey 
was  consistent  with  the  strictest  decorum. 
Certain  causes,  of  which  she  owed  nobody  an 
account,  compelled  her  to  carry  her  grief 
about  in  the  world.  She  had  found  that  the 
dangers  that  i)eople  used  to  fear  for  her  sex 
were  purely  imaginary,  and  that  the  honor  of 
a  woman  even  among  highwaymen  only  ran  a 
risk  through  weakness  of  heart  or  of  prin- 
ciples. Moreover,  she  only  walked  at  hours 
and  on  roads  where  she  thought  herself  safe; 
that  she  did  not  speak  to  everybody,  and  often 
stayed  at  respe<5lable  places,  where  she  could 
earn  her  maintenance  bv  services  of  anv  sort 
consistent  with  her  education.  Here  she 
lowered  her  voice;  she  dropped  her  eyelids, 
and  I  saw  a  few  tears  steal  down  her  cheek. 

***To  this  I  replied  that  I  by  no  means 
doubted  her  gentle  extra6tion,  and  still  less 
her  honorable  conduct.  I  only  regretted  that 
any  necessity  should  compel  her  to  serve 
other  people,  since  she  seemed  so  worthy  of 
having  servants  herself;  and  that  notwith- 
standing a  lively  curiosity,  I  would  not  fur- 
ther press  her;  that  I  wished  rather  by  know- 
ing her  better  to  convince  myself  that  she  was 
in  all  respedls  as  anxious  about  her  reputation 
as  her  virtue.  These  words  seemed  again  to 
offend  her,  for  she  answered  that  she  con- 
cealed her  name  and  her  country  precisely  on 
account  of  her  reputation,  which  after  all 
generally  comprises  less  of  reality  than  of 
supix)sition.  When  she  offered  her  services 
she  showed  testunonials  from  the  last  houses 
in  which  she  had  served,  and  did  not  conceal 
that  she  wished  not  to  be  asked  about  her 
country  or  her  family.  To  this  people  accom- 
modated themselves,  and  left  to  Heaven  or  to 
her  own  word  the  innocence  of  her  whole 
life,  and  her  honesty.  Expressions  of  this 
kind  did  not  cause  a  suspicion  of  any  mental 
derangement  on  the  part  of  the  beautiful  ad- 
venturess. *     * 
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**Herr  von  Revanne,  who  could  not  well 
understand  this  determination  to  wander 
about  in  the  world,  suspected  now  that  there 
had  been  an  intention  of  marrying  her  against 
her  inclination.  Thereupon  the  thought  oc- 
curred to  him,  might  it  not  be  despair  from 
love?  and  wonderfully  enough,  though  such  a 
thing  has  happened  before,  in  giving  her 
credit  for  loving  another,  he  fell  in  love  with 
her  himself,  and  feared  lest  she  might  travel 
further  away.  He  could  not  turn  his  eyes 
away  from  her  fair  face,  the  beauty  of  which 
was  enhanced  by  the  green  half-light.  Never, 
if  ever  there  were  nymphs,  was  a  fairer  one 
seen  reclining  on  the  green  sward  ;  and  the 
somewhat  romantic  nature  of  this  meeting  en- 
dued it  with  a  charm  which  he  was  unable  to 
resist. 

**So,  without  considering  the  thing  very 
carefully,  Herr  von  Revanne  induced  the  fair 
stranger  to  let  him  condu<5l  her  to  the  chateau. 
She  makes  no  difficulty;  she  goes  with  him, 
and  shows  herself  to  be  a  i)erson  acquainted 
with  the  great  world.  Refreshments  are 
brought,  which  she  accepts  without  affe6led 
politeness  and  with  the  most  graceful  acknowl- 
edgments. Whilst  waiting  for  dinner  she  is 
shown  over  the  house.  She  only  remarks  on 
what  deserves  special  notice,  whether  in  fur- 
niture or  pictures,  or  in  something  pertaining 
to  the  convenient  arrangement  of  the  rooms. 
She  finds  a  library:  she  knows  the  good 
books,  she  speaks  about  them  with  taste  and 
modesty.  No  chattering,  no  embarrassment. 
At  table,  just  the  same  high-bred  and  natural 
demeanor,  and  the  most  amiable  style  of  con- 
versation. So  far,  everything  is  rational  in 
her  speech,  and  her  character  seems  as  ami- 
able as  her  person. 

**  After  dinner  a  little  trait  of  self-will  made 
her  seem  still  prettier.  Turning  to  Fraulein 
Revanne  with  a  smile,  she  said  that  it  was  a 
custom  of  hers  to  pay  for  her  mid-day  meal 
with  some  work,  and  whenever  nionev  failed 
her,  to  ask  her  hostesses  for  needles.  *  Allow 
me,*  she  added,  *to  leave  a  flower  behind  on 
your  embroidery  frame,  so  that  in  future  the 
sight  of  it  may  remind  you  of  the  poor 
stranger.' 

*^To  this  Fraulein  Revanne  replied,  that 
she  was  very  sorry  that  she  had  no  pattern 
drawn,  and  should  therefore  be  obliged  to 
forego  the  pleasure  of  admiring  her  ability. 

**The  wanderer  immediately  turned  her 
glance  towards  the  piano. 

***Then    I    shall    discharge    my   debt    in 


"wind-money,**'  she  said,  'as  has  been  the 
fashion  of  other  strolling  minstrels  before 
now.*  She  tried  the  instrument  with  two  or 
three  preludes  that  showed  a  well-praftised 
hand.  There  was  no  longer  any  doubt  but 
that  she  was  a  young  lady  of  condition,  en- 
dowed with  all  attractive  accomplishments. 
At  first  her  performance  was  lively  and  bril- 
liant; then  she  passed  into  serious  tones,  to 
tones  of  deep  melancholy,  which  was  also 
visible  in  her  eyes.  They  became  wet  with 
tears,  her  face  was  changed,  her  fingers  stayed; 
but  of  a  sudden  she  surprised  every  one  by 
delivering  merrily  and  laughingly  a  bantering 
song  with  the  loveliest  voice  in  the  world. 
As  there  may  be  reason  in  the  sequel  for 
thinking  that  this  burlesque  ballad  concerned 
herself  more  closely,  I  shall  probably  be  par- 
doned for  inserting  it  here:* 

"O  thou  in  cloak,  so  speedy,  whence ! 

Ere  scarce  the  day  begins  to  break? 
A  piljjrimage  our  friend,  perchance, 

In  this  keen  wind  has  vowed  to  make. 
Who  of  his  hat  has  him  deprived? 

Does  he  on  purpose  barefoot  go  ? 
How  has  he  in  the  wood  arrived 

Across  the  hilly  waste  of  snow? 

"  Right  marvellous,  from  cosy  nest, 

Which  did  to  belter  cheer  invite ! 
And  had  he  not  this  flowing  vest, 

How  terrible  would  l)e  his  plight ! 
That  rascal  must  have  him  betrayed, 

And  taken  all  he  had  to  wear; 
Our  friend  is  piteously  arrayed, 

Nigh  like  to  Adam,  stark  and  bare. 

"WTiy  did  he,  then,  such  ways  pursue, 

To  pluck  an  apple  full  of  woe 
That  in  the  mill  plot — fair,  't  is  true. 

As  erst  in  Paradise — did  grow. 
Not  s(x>n  again  such  sport  he'll  try: 

Forth  from  the  house  he  quickly  went. 
And,  once  beneath  the  open  sky. 

Breaks  out  in  loud  and  bitter  plaint: 
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Amid  her  looks,  so  full  of  light, 

1  read  no  syllable  of  guile; 
In  me  she  seemed  to  have  delight — 

And  planned  so  black  a  deed  the  while! 
Could  I  divine,  in  her  embrace, 

How  treacherously  her  bosom  moved? 
She  called  on  I  .ovc  to  stay  his  pace, 

And  kind  enough  to  us  he  proved. 

"'Such  pleasure  in  my  love  to  take. 

Which  ne'er  did  end  the  livelong  night. 
Then  call  and  bid  her  mother  wake. 
Just  at  the  dawn  of  morning  light  I 


*  Goethe  inserted  a  version  of  this  ballad  in  Schiller's 
Musenahuanaih  for  1799,  before  he  translated  the  story. 
The  French  original  is  '  La  Polle  en  P6l6rinage.' 
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And  if  to  pnuflise  ye  are  fain, 
And  know  no  gentle  faith  in  love. 

Change  lovers  o'er  and  o'er  again. 
But  traitors  must  ye  never  prove !  * 

So  sings  he  in  this  wintry  tide, 

When  ne'er  a  sorry  blade  is  green; 
His  dire  misfortunes  I  deride. 

For  rightly  is  he  served,  I  ween. 
So  may  it  hap  to  every  wight 

Who  sweetheart  true  by  day  deludes. 
And  all  too  recklessly  by  night 

Into  love's  treacherous  mill  intrudes. 


**  It  was  indeed  ominous  that  she  could  for- 
get herself  in  such  a  fashion ;  and  this  out- 
break might  have  served  for  an  indication 
of  a  head  that  was  not  at  all  times  equal  to 
itself. 

'**  But,' said  Herr  von  Revanne  to  me, 
*we  also  forgot  all  remarks  that  we  might 
have  made:  I  do  not  know  how  it  came  to 
pass.  The  unspeakable  grace  with  which  she 
performed  these  freaks  must  have  prejudiced 
us.  She  played  fantastically,  but  with  under- 
standing. She  controlled  her  fingers  com- 
pletely, and  her  voice  was  really  bewitching. 
When  she  had  finished,  she  seemed  as  com- 
posed as  before,  and  we  thought  that  she  had 
only  wished  to  enliven  the  after-dinner  inter- 
val. 

***Soon  after  she  asked  for  permission  to 
resume  her  journey;  but  at  a  sign  from  me 
my  sister  said  that,  if  she  was  not  in  a  hurry, 
it  would  be  a  treat  to  us  to  have  her  with  us 
for  several  days.  I  thought  of  offering  her 
some  occupation,  since  for  once  she  agreed  to 
remain.  Yet  this  first  day  and  the  following 
one  we  only  took  her  about  the  place.  She 
never  belied  herself  for  one  single  moment; 
she  was  Reason  endued  with  every  grace. 
Her  mind  was  subtle  and  striking,  her  mem- 
ory so  well  stored,  and  her  disposition  so 
beautiful,  that  she  repeatedly  aroused  our 
admiration,  and  fettered  all  our  attention. 
Moreover,  she  knew  the  rules  of  good  be- 
havior, and  pradlised  them  towards  every  one 
of  us,  and  no  less  towards  certain  friends  who 
visited  us,  so  perfectly,  that  we  found  it  im- 
possible to  reconcile  her  singularities  with 
such  a  degree  of  education. 

"  *  I  really  no  longer  ventured  to  suggest 
any  plans  for  household  occupation  with  us. 
My  sister,  who  was  much  pleased  with  her, 
likewise  thought  it  her  duty  to  spare  the  deli- 
cate feelings  of  this  unknown.  They  managed 
the  household  affairs  together,  and  with 
respe<5l  to  these  the  good  child  would  often 


condescend  to  perform  manual  work,  and 
understood  how  to  take  her  part  in  everything 
which  required  higher  arrangement  and  calcu- 
lation. 

*'  *In  a  short  time  she  established  a  degree 
of  order,  such  as  we  had  hitherto  certainly 
not  felt  the  want  of  in  the  chateau.  She  was 
a  very  sensible  housekeeper ;  and,  as  she  had 
commenced  with  sitting  at  table  with  us,  she 
did  not,  from  false  modesty,  withdraw  herself 
now,  but  continued  to  dine  with  us  without 
any  hesitation;  but  she  did  not  touch  any 
cards  or  instrument  before  she  had  brought  to 
an  end  the  duties  which  she  had  undertaken. 

***Now,  I  must  freely  confess  that  the  fate 
of  this  girl  began  to  move  me  most  pro- 
foundly. I  pitied  the  parents,  who  probably 
would  sorely  miss  such  a  daughter;  I  sighed 
that  such  gentle  virtues  and  so  many  endow- 
ments should  be  lost.  She  had  already  lived 
several  months  with  us,  and  I  hoped  that  the 
confidence  with  which  we  sought  to  inspire 
her  would  at  last  bring  the  secret  to  her  lips. 
If  it  were  a  misfortune,  we  might  help ;  if  a 
fault,  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  our  mediation, 
our  testimony,  might  be  able  to  gain  forgive- 
ness for  her  for  any  transient  error;  but  all 
our  assurances  of  friendship,  our  prayers  even, 
were  in  vain.  If  she  perceived  an  intention 
of  winning  an  explanation  from  her,  she 
would  shelter  herself  behind  general  morali- 
zations,  in  order  to  justify  herself,  without 
informing  us.  For  instance,  if  we  spoke  to 
her  about  her  ill-fortune:  ** Misfortune,**  she 
would  say,  **  falls  upon  both  good  and  evil. 
It  is  a  potent  medicine,  which  attacks  the 
good  juices  along  with  the  bad." 

**  *  If  we  tried  to  discover  the  reason  of  her 
flight  from  her  paternal  home:  **If  the  deer 
flies,*'  she  said,  laughing,  **it  is  not  therefore 
guilty."  If  we  asked  whether  she  had  suffered 
persecutions:  '*  It  is  the  fate  of  many  girls  of 
good  birth  to  experience  and  endure  perse- 
cutions. He  who  cries  at  an  offence  will  meet 
with  more."  But  how  could  she  have  made 
up  her  mind  to  expose  her  life  to  the  rough- 
ness of  the  multitude,  or  at  least  to  owe  it 
often  to  its  compassion  ?  At  this  she  would 
laugh  again,  and  say,  *'The  poor  man  who 
greets  the  rich  at  table  does  not  lack  sense." 
Once,  as  the  conversation  turned  to  jest,  we 
spoke  to  her  of  lovers,  and  asked  whether  she 
did  not  know  the  chilly  hero  of  her  ballad. 
I  still  remember  well  how  this  word  seemed  to 
cut  through  her.  She  opened  towards  me  a 
pair  of  eyes,  so  serious,  so  severe,  that  mine 
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could  not  endure  such  a  glance;  and  after- 
wards, too,  whenever  love  was  spoken  of,  one 
was  sure  to  see  the  grace  of  her  person  and 
the  vivacity  of  her  spirit  overclouded.  She 
immediately  fell  into  thoughtfulness,  which 
we  took  for  brooding,  but  which  probably  was 
only  grief.  Still,  upon  the  whole,  she  remained 
cheerful,  but  without  great  liveliness;  high- 
bred, without  giving  herself  importance ; 
frank  without  communicativeness,  reserved 
without  sensitiveness;  rather  patient  than 
meek,  and  more  grateful  than  affedlionate  in 
return  for  all  caresses  and  courtesies.  She 
was  certainly  a  lady,  educated  to  preside  over 
a  large  household;  and  yet  she  did  not  seem 
older  than  one-and-twenty.  So  did  this  in- 
comprehensible young  person,  who  had  quite 
captivated  me,  show  herself  during  the  two 
years  which  it  pleased  her  to  stay  with  us; 
until  she  wound  up  with  a  piece  of  folly, 
which  is  all  the  more  strange  as  her  qualities 
were  sterling  and  brilliant.  My  son,  who  is 
younger  than  I,  will  be  able  to  console  him- 
self, but  as  concerns  myself,  1  fear  that  I  shall 
be  weak  enough  to  miss  her  always. 

** '  Now  I  will  relate  this  a(5t  of  folly  in  a 
sensible  woman,  to  show  that  folly  often  is 
nothing  but  reason  under  another  exterior. 
It  is  true  that  one  will  find  a  strange  contra- 
di6lion  between  the  noble  chara6ter  of  the 
pilgrim  and  the  comical  cunning  of  which  she 
availed  herself;  but  we  already  know  two  of 
her  inconsistencies — the  pilgrimage  itself  and 
the  ballad.* 

**  It  is  probably  clear  that  Herr  von  Revanne 
had  fallen  in  love  with  the  stranger.  Now,  he 
could  not  altogether  rely  upon  his  face,  which 
was  fifty  years  old,  although  he  looked  as  fresh 
and  robust  as  a  man  of  thirty;  but  perhaps  he 
hoped  to  please  by  his  pure,  childlike  health, 
by  the  goodness,  cheerfulness,  gentleness, 
generosity  of  his  chara6ler;  perhaps  also  by 
his  fortune,  although  he  had  delicacy  enough 
to  feel,  that  one  does  not  buy  what  is  price- 
less. 

**But  the  son,  on  the  other  hand,  amiable, 
tender,  high-spirited,  without  taking  more 
thought  than  his  father,  rushed  headlong  into 
the  venture.  First  he  tried  prudently  to  win 
the  unknown  one  who  had  first  become  really 
appreciated  by  him  through  the  praise  and 
the  friendship  of  his  father  and  aunt.  He 
made  sincere  efforts  to  gain  an  amiable 
woman,  whom  his  passion  seemed  to  have 
raised  far  above  her  present  condition.  Her 
severity  more  than  her  merits  and  her  beauty. 


inflamed  his  love;  he  ventured  to  speak,  to 
undertake,  to  promise. 

**The  father,  without  wishing  it  himself, 
always  gave  to  his  wooing  a  somewhat  pater- 
nal asj^edl.  He  knew  himself,  and  when  he 
had  become  aware  of  his  rival,  he  could  not 
hope  to  conquer  him,  unless  he  were  willing 
to  adopt  means  which  do  not  beseem  a  man 
of  principle.  Nevertheless  he  pursued  his 
course,  although  it  was  not  unknown  to  him 
that  kindness,  nay,  even  fortune,  are  only 
attra6lions  to  which  a  young  woman  yields 
herself  with  caution ;  but  which  remain  inef- 
fectual as  soon  as  love  reveals  itself  with  the 
charms  of,  and  accompanied  by,  youth. 
Herr  von  Revanne  also  made  other  mistakes, 
which  he  repented  later.  In  the  midst  of  a 
friendship  full  of  esteem,  he  spoke  of  'a  last- 
ing, secret,  legal  union.*  He  even  com- 
plained, and  uttered  the  word  'ingratitude.' 
Surely  he  did  not  know  her  whom  he  loved, 
when  one  day  he  said  to  her,  that  many  bene- 
fa6lors  received  back  evil  for  good.  The 
Unknown  answered  him  with  frankness: 
Many  benefa6lors  would  like  to  acquire  all 
the  rights  of  their  prot^g^s  at  the  price  of  a 
lentil.  The  beautiful  stranger,  involved  in 
the  courtship  of  two  rivals,  induced  by  un- 
known motives,  seems  to  have  had  no  other 
intention  but  to  spare  herself  and  others  any 
foolish  pranks,  and  in  these  doubtful  circum- 
stances adopted  a  wonderful  expedient.  The 
son  pressed  her  with  the  boldness  of  his  age, 
and  threatened,  as  usual,  to  sacrifice  his  life 
to  the  inexorable  one.  The  father,  somewhat 
less  unreasonable,  was  still  equally  pressing; 
both  were  in  earnest.  This  amiable  creature 
might  now  probably  have  assured  herself  of  a 
well-deserved  position  of  life;  for  both  the 
Herren  von  Revanne  aver  that  it  had  been 
their  intention  to  marry  her. 

**  But  from  the  example  of  this  girl  let 
woman  learn  that  an  honest  soul,  even  if  the 
mind  should  have  given  way  to  vanity  or  to 
real  derangement,  does  not  cherish  the 
wounds  of  the  heart  which  it  is  not  willing 
to  heal.  The  pilgrim  felt  that  she  was  stand- 
ing at  a  critical  point,  where  it  would  not  be 
so  easy  for  her  to  defend  herself  long.  She 
was  in  the  power  of  two  lovers,  who  could  ex- 
cuse every  pressure  with  the  purity  of  their 
motives,  inasmuch  as  they  intended  to  justify 
their  boldness  bv  a  san6lified  tie.  So  it  was, 
and  so  she  understood  it. 

**She  could  shelter  herself  behind  Fraulein 
von  Revanne;  but  she  omitted  to  do  so,  no 
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doubt  from  consideration,  from  esteem  for 
her  benefadlors.  She  is  not  put  out  of  coun- 
tenance; she  thinks  out  a  method  for  pre- 
serving to  each  his  virtue,  whilst  she  allows 
her  own  to  be  suspected.  She  is  mad  with  a 
fidelity  which  her  lover  certainly  does  not  de- 
serve, if  he  feels  not  all  her  sacrifices,  even  if 
they  should  remain  unknown  to  him. 

**One  day,  as  Herr  von  Revanne  returned 
somewhat  too  impetuously  the  friendship,  the 
gratitude,  which  she  showed  towards  him,  she 
assumed  on  a  sudden  a  simple  manner,  which 
struck  him.  *  Your  goodness,  sir,  alarms  me ; 
and  allow  me  frankly  to  confess  why.  I  feel 
indeed  that  only  to  you  I  owe  my  whole 
gratitude;  but  in  fa6l — * 

**  *  Cruel  girl !  *  said  Herr  von  Revanne.  *  I 
understand  you;  my  son  has  touched  your 
heart ' 

***Alas!  sir,  it  has  not  stopped  there.  I 
can  only  express  by  my  confusion — ' 

***  How?     Mademoiselle,  you  would — ' 

**  *  Indeed,  I  think  so,'  said  she,  as  she  bent 
low  down  and  dropped  a  tear — for  women  are 
never  at  a  loss  for  a  tear  in  their  artifices,  nor 
for  an  excuse  for  their  evil-doing. 

**  Smitten  with  love  as  Herr  von  Revanne 
was,  still  he  was  forced  to  wonder  at  this  new 
kind  of  innocent  sincerity  in  such  circum- 
stances, and  he  found  the  lowly  posture  very 
much  in  place. 

***But,  mademoiselle,  it  is  quite  incom- 
prehensible to  me.* 

**'To  me  too,'  said  she,  and  the  tears 
flowed  more  abundantly.  Thev  flowed  so 
long  that  at  last  Herr  von  Revanne,  after  a 
very  unpleasant  reverie,  again  broke  silence 
with  a  quiet  air,  and  said : 

***This  enlightens  me!  I  see  how  ridicu- 
lous are  my  pretensions.  I  bestow  on  you  no 
reproaches;  and,  as  the  only  penalty  for  the 
grief  which  you  cause  nie,  I  promise  you  so 
much  of  his  inheritance  as  is  necessary  to 
show  whether  he  loves  you  as  much  as  I.' 

***Alas,  sir,  have  pity  on  my  innocence, 
and  tell  him  nothinij  about  it.' 

**To  ask  for  secrecy  is  not  the  means  to 
obtain  it.  After  these  steps,  the  fair  Unknown 
now  expe<5led  to  see  her  lover  before  her  full 
of  anger  and  highly  incensed.  He  soon  ap- 
peared with  a  look  which  augured  annihilating 
words.  However,  he  was  choked,  and  could 
bring  out  no  more  than,  *  How,  mademoiselle, 
is  it  possible?* 

*'  <Well,  what  is  it,  sir?'  she  said,  with  a  laugh, 
which  on  such  an  occasion  can  provoke  despair. 


**  *  How?  What  is  it?  Away !  mademoiselle ; 
you  are  a  nice  creature !  But  at  least  legiti- 
mate children  are  not  to  be  disinherited ;  it  is 
quite  enough  to  accuse  them.  Yes,  made- 
moiselle, I  see  through  your  conspiracy  with 
my  father.  You  two  give  me  a  son,  and  he 
is  my  brother.     Of  that  I  am  certain.' 

*'With  the  same  quiet  cheerful  coimtenance 
the  lovely  unwise  one  answered  him,  *  You  are 
certain  of  nothing:  it  is  neither  your  son  nor 
your  brother.  Boys  are  naughty;  I  have 
never  wanted  one.  It  is  a  poor  little  girl  that 
I  will  take  away,  far  away,  quite  far  from 
men — wicked,  foolish,  faithless  men.* 

**Then,  giving  free  vent  to  her  heart: 
'Farewell,*  she  continued,  'farewell,  dear 
Revanne !  From  nature  you  have  an  honest 
heart;  keep  to  the  principles  of  uprightness. 
These  are  not  dangerous  with  well-established 
wealth.  Be  kind  towards  the  poor.  He  who 
despises  the  prayer  of  troubled  innocence, 
will  one  day  himself  beg,  and  not  be  listened 
to.  He  who  has  no  scruple  in  setting  at 
naught  the  scruples  of  an  unprotedled  girl, 
will  himself  become  the  vi6lim  of  unscru- 
pulous women.  He  who  does  not  feel  what  a 
chaste  girl  must  feel  when  she  is  being  wooed, 
deserves  not  to  gain  her.  He  who,  against 
all  reason,  against  the  intentions,  against  the 
design  of  his  family,  constru<5ls  schemes  in 
behalf  of  his  own  passions,  deserves  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  fruits  of  his  passions,  and  to 
lose  the  esteem  of  his  familv.  I  believe  in- 
deed  that  you  have  loved  me  sincerely;  but, 
my  dear  Revanne,  the  cat  knows  well  whose 
beard  it  licks;  and  if  you  ever  become  the 
beloved  of  a  worthy  wife,  then  remember  the 
mill  of  the  unfaithful  one.  Learn  from  my  ex- 
ample to  rely  on  the  constancy  and  discretion 
of  your  beloved.  You  know  whether  I  am 
unfaithful;  your  father  knows  it  also.  I  in- 
tended to  roam  through  the  world  and  to  ex- 
pose myself  to  all  dangers;  surely  the  greatest 
are  those  which  threatened  me  in  this  house. 
But  because  you  are  young  I  tell  it  to  you 
only  and  in  confidence:  men  and  women  are 
only  unfaithful  of  set  purpose ;  and  that  I 
wanted  to  prove  to  the  friend  of  the  mill, 
who  perhaps  will  see  me  again,  when  his  heart 
will  have  become  sufficiently  pure  to  miss 
what  he  has  lost.* 

"Young  Revanne  still  listened,  though  she 
had  finished  speaking.  He  stood  as  if  struck 
by  lightning;  tears  at  last  unclosed  his  eyes, 
and  in  this  state  of  emotion  he  ran  to  his 
aunt,  his  father,  to  tell  them  that  mademoiselle 
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was  going  away,  that  mademoiselle  was  an 
angel,  or  rather  a  demon,  roaming  about  in 
the  world  in  order  to  torture  the  hearts  of 
everybody.  But  the  wanderer  had  taken  her 
measures  so  well  that  she  was  not  found  again; 
and  when  father  and  son  had  come  to  a  mu- 
tual explanation,  her  innocence,  her  talents, 
and  her  insanity,  were  no  longer  doubted ; 
and,  great  as  were  the  pains  that  Herr  von 
Revanne  took  from  that  time,  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  obtaining  the  least  enlightenment  in 
reference  to  this  beautiful  person,  who  had 
made  her  appearance  as  transiently  and  in  as 
lovely  a  form  as  an  angel.** 


CHAPTER  VI. 

After  a  long  and  thorough  rest,  of  which 
the  travellers  might  well  stand  in  need,  Felix 
jumped  actively  out  of  his  bed,  and  made 
haste  to  dress  himself;  and,  as  his  father 
thought  he  noticed,  with  more  care  than  hith- 
erto. Nothing  fitted  him  neatly  or  smartly 
enough  :  he  would  have  liked  everything  to  be 
newer  and  less  worn.  He  sprang  into  the 
garden,  and  only  tasted  on  the  way  a  little 
of  the  first  meal,  which  the  servant  had 
brought  for  the  guests,  since  the  ladies  would 
not  appear  in  the  garden  for  another  hour. 

The  servant  was  accustomed  to  entertain 
strangers,  and  to  show  many  of  the  things  in 
the  house  ;  so  he  condu6led  our  friends  also 
into  a  gallery,  in  which  only  portraits  were 
hung  up  and  exhibited — all  of  persons  who 
had  worked  in  the  eighteenth  century — a  large 
and  glorious  company ;  pidlures  and  busts  as 
well,  when  possible,  by  excellent  masters. 

*'You  will  not  find,**  said  the  keeper,  **  in 
the  whole  castle,  a  single  pidlure  that  points 
even  distantly  to  religion,  tradition,  mythol- 
ogy, legend  or  fable :  our  master  wishes  that 
the  imaginative  power  shall  only  be  required 
to  make  present  to  itself  the  True.  We  deal 
enough  in  fidlion,  he  is  wont  to  say,  without 
needing  to  exalt  still  higher  this  dangerous 
quality  of  our  intelledl  by  external  stimu- 
lants." 

Wilhelm's  question,  when  they  might  ex- 
pe6l  him  down,  he  answered  with  the 
information  that  his  master,  according  to  his 
habit,  had  ridden  out  quite  early.  He  was 
accustomed  to  say:  **  Observation  is  life!" 
**You  will  see  this  and  other  maxims,  in 
which  he  refledls  himself,  written  in  the  fields 


above  the  gates — as  for  instance  we  forthwith 
light  upon :  *  From  the  Useful,  through  the 
True,  to  the  Beautiful.*  ** 

The  women  had  already  prepared  the  break- 
fast under  the  lime-trees;  Felix  frolicked 
about  them,  trying  by  all  sorts  of  follies  and 
extravagances  to  bring  himself  forward  so  as 
to  get  a  warning  or  a  reproof  from  Hersilia. 
The  sisters  now  tried  by  frankness  and  com- 
municativeness to  gain  the  confidence  of  their 
taciturn  guest,  who  pleased  them ;  they  told 
him  about  a  favorite  cousin,  who  had  been 
three  years  absent,  and  was  presently  expelled 
home;  about  a  worthy  aunt,  who  lived  in  her 
castle  at  no  great  distance,  and  was  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  tutelary  genius  of  the  family. 
In  a  state  of  bodily  decay,  she  was  described 
as  being  in  blooming  health  of  spirit,  just  as 
if  the  voice  of  a  primeval  sibyl  no  longer 
visible  were  to  utter,  quite  simply,  pure  divine 
words  on  human  things. 

The  new  guest  now  turned  his  conversation 
and  questions  to  the  present.  He  wished  to 
know  the  noble  uncle  more  closely  in  a  purely 
distin6live  activity:  he  thought  of  the  road 
which  he  had  pointed  out,  **  From  the  Useful, 
through  the  True,  to  the  Beautiful,"  and 
sought  to  interpret  the  words  after  his  own 
fashion — in  which,  moreover,  he  succeeded 
quite  well,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  gain 
Julietta*s  approval. 

Hersilia,  who  up  to  this  time  had  remained 
silently  smiling,  replied  on  the  other  hand : 
**We  women  are  in  a  peculiar  position.  We 
hear  the  maxims  of  men  continually  repeated, 
nay,  we  have  to  behold  them  in  gilt  letters 
above  our  heads,  and  yet  we  girls  might  be 
able  in  private  to  say  the  very  reverse,  which 
would  also  pass  current,  as  is  precisely  the 
case  in  the  present  instance.  The  Beautiful 
maiden  finds  admirers,  also  suitors,  and  pro- 
bably at  last  a  husband ;  then  she  arrives  at 
the  True,  which  may  not  prove  to  be  the 
pleasantest  possible,  and  if  she  is  wise  she 
will  devote  herself  to  the  Useful,  attend  to 
house  and  children,  and  in  this  abide.  At 
least  I  have  often  found  it  so.  We  girls  have 
time  to  observe,  and  then  we  generally  find 
what  we  did  not  look  for.'* 

A  messenger  from  the  uncle  arrived  with 
the  news  that  the  whole  party  was  invited  to 
dinner  at  a  neighboring  hunting-box;  they 
could  either  ride  or  drive  thither. 

Hersilia  chose  to  ride.  Felix  also  begged 
urgently  that  they  would  give  him  a  horse.  It 
was  agreed  that   Julietta   should   drive  with 
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Wilhelm,  and  that  Felix  as  a  page  should  be 
indebted  for  his  first  ride  to  the  lady  of  his 
young  heart. 

In  the  meantime  Julietta  drove  with  her 
new  friend  through  a  series  of  plantations  that 
all  pointed  to  utility  and  enjoyment ;  nay,  the 
innumerable  fruit-trees  made  it  doubtful 
whether  the  fruit  could  ever  all  be  consumed. 

*  *  You  have  passed  through  such  a  wonder- 
ful ante-chamber  into  our  society,  and  have 
found  so  much  that  is  reallv  uncommon  and 
strange,  that  I  may  suppose  that  you  wish  to 
know  the  conne<5lion  of  all  this.  All  depends 
on  the  spirit  and  sense  of  my  excellent  uncle. 
The  vigorous  years  of  this  noble  person's 
manhood  fell  in  the  time  of  Beccaria*  and 
Filangieri ;  f  ^^e  maxims  of  a  universal  hu- 
manitarian ism  prevailed  at  that  time  on  all 
sides.  But  his  striving  spirit  and  severe  char- 
acter transformed  this  general  ideal  into  ideas 
which  occupied  themselves  with  the  pradlical. 
He  did  not  conceal  from  us,  how  according 
to  his  own  fashion  he  had  transformed  that 
liberal  motto  :  *  The  Best  for  the  largest  num- 
ber,* and  destined  'For  the  Many,  the  Desir- 
able.' The  most  cannot  find  or  know  what  is 
the  best,  still  less  procure  it.  But  many  are 
always  around  us;  what  they  wish,  we  learn 
to  know  ;  what  they  ought  to  wish,  we  refledl 
on ;  and  thus  something  of  importance  can 
always  be  effected  and  created.  With  this 
view,**  she  continued,  "everything  that  you 
see  here  Has  been  planted,  constru(5led  and  ar- 
ranged ;  and  simply  for  a  quite  close,  easily- 
attainable  purpose ;  all  this  has  come  to  pass 
from  love  to  the  great  neighboring  mountain 
range. 

'*The  excellent  man,  endowed  with  both 
strength  and  the  means,  said  to  himself:  No 
child  up  yonder  shall  want  a  cherry  or  an  apple, 
for  which  with  good  reason  they  are  so  greedy  ; 
the  housewife  shall  not  lack  cabbage  or  turnips 
or  any  other  vegetable  for  her  saucepan,  so  that 
to  some  degree  the  unwholesome  consump- 
tion of  potatoes  may  be  coimterbalanced.  To 
this  end  and  in  this  manner  he  tries  to  achieve 
what  his  possessions  give  him  an  opportunity 
of  doing ;  and  thus  for  many  years  carriers, 
men  and  women,  have  been  organized,  who 


*  Cesare  Beccaria  of  Bonesana,  whose  work  *  Dei 
Delitti  e  Delia  Pene,'  first  published  anonymously  in 
1764,  gave  an  impulse  to  the  study  of  penal  laws. — D. 

f  Gaetana  Filancjieri,  the  renowned  author  of  *  I^ 
Scienza  della  Lej^islazione'  (8  vols.  1781-88),  whose 
acquaintance  Goethe  had  made  in  Naples. — D. 


take  the  fruit  for  sale  into  the  deepest  clefts 
of  the  mountain  rocks.** 

**  I  have  enjoyed  it  myself  like  any  child," 
replied  Wilhelm;  '*  there,  where  I  never  hoped 
to  meet  with  anything  of  the  sort,  among  pines 
and  rocks,  I  was  less  surprised  at  finding  pure 
simplicity  of  mind  than  new  refreshing  fruit ! 
The  gifts  of  the  spirit  are  at  home  every- 
where, but  the  gifts  of  nature  are  only  sparely 
distributed  over  the  earth's  surface.** 

**  Moreover,  our  worthy  man  has  brought 
many  things  from  distant  places  nearer  to 
the  mountain;  in  the  buildings  below  here  you 
will  find  salt  laid  up,  and  stores  of  spices. 
For  tobacco  and  brandy  he  lets  others  pro- 
vide ;  these  are  not  necessaries,  he  says,  but 
lusts,  and  consequently  they  have  providers 
enough  already.** 

Arrived  at  the  appointed  place,  a  roomy 
huntsman's  house  in  the  forest,  the  party 
found  themselves  assembled,  and  a  small  table 
ready  laid  out. 

**  Let  us  sit  down,"  said  Hersilia.  *'  Here, 
to  be  sure,  stands  our  uncle's  chair,  but  as 
usual  he  is  sure  not  to  come.  In  a  certain 
manner  it  gives  me  satisfaction,  that  our  new 
guest,  as  I  hear,  is  not  going  to  stay  long 
with  us;  for  he  might  be  wearied  when  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  our  company.  The 
composition  of  it  is  what  is  everlastingly  re- 
peated in  novels  and  plays :  a  wonderful  uncle, 
one  gentle  and  one  lively  niece,  a  sensible 
aunt,  domestics  of  the  well-known  sort ;  and 
if  our  cousin  were  now  to  return,  he  would 
learn  to  recognize  a  fantastic  traveller,  who 
perhaps  would  bring  with  him  a  still  more 
eccentric  companion,  and  then  the  trite  thea- 
trical piece  would  be  composed,  and  trans- 
formed into  reality." 

**The  peculiarities  of  our  uncle  we  must 
needs  revere,"  replied  Julietta;  "they  are  not 
a  burden  to  any  one,  but  rather  a  convenience 
to  everybody.  He  detests,  as  he  always  will, 
a  fixed  dinner-hour,  but  he  rarely  interferes 
with  it,  for  indeed  he  maintains  that  one  of 
the  finest  inventions  of  modern  times  is  dinner 
d  la  cartel 

Amidst  much  other  conversation  they  also 
discussed  the  worthy  man's  taste  to  affe6l  in- 
scriptions everywhere. 

"  My  sister,"  said  Hersilia,  "knows  how  to 
interpret  them  all,  and  she  vies  with  the 
keeper  in  making  them  out ;  but  I  find  they 
can  all  be  reversed,  and  that  then  they  are 
just  as  true,  and  perhaps  more  so." 

**I  do  not  deny,"  replied  Wilhelm,  "that 
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there  are  mottoes  among  them  which  seem 
to  neutralize  themselves.  Thus,  for  instance, 
I  saw  written  up  very  strikingly,  *  Ownership 
and  Common-property.*  Do  not  these  two 
ideas  exclude  one  another?'* 

Hersilia  interrupted  him:  "Such  inscrip- 
tions, it  seems,  our  uncle  has  borrowed  from 
the  Orientals,  who  on  all  their  walls  do 
honor  to,  rather  than  understand,  the  maxims 
of  the  Koran.*' 

Julietta,  not  to  be  put  off,  replied  to  the 
preceding  question :  '*If  you  paraphrase  the 
few  words,  their  sense  will  at  once  become 
clear.** 

After  some  discussion,  Julietta  continued  to 
explain  how  it  was  meant:  "Everyone  should 
try  to  dignify,  to  keep,  and  to  increase  the 
possession  which  has  been  granted  to  him  by 
fate  or  by  nature ;  with  all  his  faculties  he 
should  grasp  as  far  around  him  as  he  can 
reach,  but  should  at  the  same  time  always 
think  how  he  shall  let  others  have  a  share  in 
it ;  for  people  of  means  are  only  valued  in  so 
far  as  others  enjoy  through  them.** 

When  they  now  began  to  seek  for  instances, 
our  friend  found  himself  in  his  proper  ele- 
ment :  they  vied  with  each  other,  they 
strained  their  wits,  in  the  endeavor  to  prove 
the  truth  of  those  laconic  words. 

"Why,**  they  maintained,  "do  people 
honor  the  prince — but  because  he  can  put  in 
a<5livity,  can  advance  and  bestow  favors  on 
every  one,  and  make  them,  as  it  were,  share- 
holders of  his  absolute  power?  Why  does 
everybody  look  up  to  the  rich  ?  Because  he 
himself,  the  most  needy,  on  all  sides  wants 
participators  in  his  abundance.  Why  do  all 
men  envy  the  poet  ?  Because  his  nature 
makes  communication  necessary — nay,  is  com- 
munication itself.  The  musician  is  happier 
than  the  painter;  he  expends  welcome  gifts  in 
person,  immediately,  whilst  the  latter  only 
gives  when  the  gift  has  been  sundered  from 
himself.*' 

Then  they  further  asserted  generally :  Man 
ought  to  retain  firmly  every  sort  of  posses- 
sion; he  ought  to  make  himself  a  central 
point,  from  which  the  common  good  can 
issue;  he  must  be  an  egoist,  in  order  not  to 
become  an  egoist;  must  keep  together,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  expend.  What  does  it 
mean — to  give  possession  and  goods  to  the 
poor?  It  is  more  praiseworthy  to  behave  as 
a  steward  for  them.  This  is  the  sense  of  the 
words  "Ownership  and  Common-property:  " 
the  capital  no  one  ought  to  attack ;  the  inter- 


est will  none  the  less  belong  in  due  course  to 
every  one. 

In  this  manner  the  ladies  conversed  about 
many  things  with  their  new  friend,  and,  as 
their  mutual  confidence  increased  more  and 
more,  they  also  spoke  about  a  cousin  who  was 
shortly  expe6led.  "We  believe  that  his 
strange  behavior  has  been  arranged  with  our 
uncle.  For  some  years  he  has  let  us  hear 
nothing  from  him.  He  will  send  charming 
presents,  figuratively  intimating  his  place  of 
residence,  then  all  of  a  sudden  he  writes  from 
somewhere  quite  close  by,  but  will  not  come  be- 
fore we  have  given  him  some  information  about 
our  own  condition.  This  behavior  is  not 
natural ;  what  lurks  behind  it  we  must  dis- 
cover before  his  return.  To-night  we  will 
give  you  a  packet  of  letters,  from  which  the 
rest  may  be  seen.'* 

Hersilia  added:  "Yesterday  I  made  you 
acquainted  with  a  foolish  wandering  woman  ; 
to-day  you  shall  hear  about  a  crazy  trav- 
eller.** 

"But  confess,"  added  Julietta,  "that  this 
communication  is  not  without  purpose." 

Hersilia  was  just  asking,  somewhat  impa- 
tiently, what  had  become  of  the  dessert,  when 
the  announcement  was  made  that  the  uncle 
expedled  the  company  to  enjoy  dessert  with 
him  in  the  large  summer-house.  On  the  way 
back  they  observed  a  camp-kitchen  staff  very 
busily  engaged  in  packing  up,  with  much 
clatter,  their  brightly-burnished  saucepans, 
plates,  and  dishes.  They  found  the  old  gen- 
tleman in  a  spacious  arbor,  before  a  large, 
round,  freshly-spread  table,  upon  which,  as 
they  took  their  seats,  the  finest  fruits,  delicious 
pastry,  and  all  the  best  sweets,  were  abun- 
dantly served.  On  the  uncle*s  asking  what 
had  they  met  With  to  amuse  them,  Hersilia 
replied  quickly,  "  Our  good  guest  would  prob- 
ably have  run  astray  over  your  laconic  in- 
scriptions if  Julietta  had  not  come  to  his  as- 
sistance with  a  running  commentary.** 

"You  always  bring  in  Julietta,"  replied 
the  uncle;  "she  is  a  good  girl,  who  can 
learn  and  understand  something  too." 

"  I  should  like  to  forget  much  of  what  I 
know ;  and  what  I  do  understand  is  not  worth 
much  either,**  replied  Hersilia  in  joke. 

Hereupon  Wilhelm  joined  in,  and  said 
thoughtfully,  "Pithy  mottoes  of  every  kind  I 
know  how  to  honor,  especially  if  they  incite 
me  to  refledl  on  and  bring  into  accord  what 
contravenes  them.** 

"  Precisely  so,"  replied  the  uncle ;  "  indeed, 
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rational  man  throughout  his  whole  life  has 
never  yet  had  any  other  occupation." 

They  had^  as  appeared  in  the  course  of  the 
conversation,  made  the  objection  to  the  uncle, 
that  his  property  did  not  bring  him  in  what  it 
ought.  He  replied  thereto,  *' The  deficiency 
of  income  I  look  on  as  an  outlay,  which  gives 
me  pleasure,  inasmuch  as  I  thereby  render  life 
more  easy  to  others.  I  have  not  even  the 
trouble  of  making  this  disbursement  myself, 
and  thus  everything  is  made  fair  again." 

In  the  meantime  the  table  had  gradually 
filled  all  round,  so  that  at  last  there  was 
scarcely  a  place  left. 

The  two  stewards  had  arrived,  huntsmen, 
horse-breakers,  gardeners,  foresters,  and  others 
whose  occupation  one  could  not  tell  at  once. 
Elacli  had  something  of  the  most  recent  occur- 
rence to  say  and  to  report,  which  the  old  gen- 
tleman heard  good-naturedly,  or  perhaps  even 
elicited  by  sympathizing  inquiries;  but  at  last 
he  rose,  and  saluting  the  company,  whom  he 
would  not  have  move,  went  away  with  the  two 
bailiffs.  All  had  indeed  enjoyed  the  fruit — 
and  the  young  people  the  pastry — although 
they  may  have  looked  a  little  unconventional. 
One  after  another  rose,  saluted  those  that 
stayed,  and  went  away. 

The  ladies,  who  noticed  that  the  guest  ob- 
served what  passed  with  some  wonder,  ex- 
l)ressed  themselves  as  follows:  **  You  see  here 
again  the  effe<5l  of  the  peculiarities  of  our  ex- 
cellent uncle;  he  affirms,  that  no  invention  of 
the  age  deserves  more  admiration,  than  that 
you  should  be  able  to  dine  at  inns  at  small 
separate  tables  *d  la  carte;*  as  soon  as  he 
became  aware  of  this,  he  also  tried  to  intro- 
duce it  into  his  family  for  himself  and  others. 
When  he  is  in  his  best  humor,  he  likes  to 
paint  vividly  the  horrors  of  a  family  table, 
where  every  member  sits  down  occupied  with 
extraneous  thoughts,  listens  unwillingly,  speaks 
al)sently,  remains  sullenly  silent,  and  if  ill-luck 
introduces  little  children,  calls  forth,  with  a 
sudden  recourse  to  pcdagogism,  the  most  un- 
reasonable bad  humor. 

**  *  One  has  to  bear  with  so  many  ills,*  he 
says,  '  but  from  this  I  have  found  out  how  to 
emancipate  myself.*  He  seldom  appears  at 
our  table,  and  occupies  the  chair  that  stands 
empty  for  him  only  for  a  few  moments.  He 
carries  his  camp-kitchen  about  with  him,  and 
generally  dines  alone ;  others  must  take  care 
of  themselves.  But  if  once  in  a  way  he  offers 
breakfast,  dessert,  or  other  refreshment,  then 
all  his  scattered  dependants  have  to  assemble 


together,  and  partake  of  what  is  ofiered,  as 
you  have  seen.  That  gives  him  pleasure ;  but 
no  one  dares  come  who  does  not  bring  an  ap- 
petite with  him.  Every  one  who  has  satisfied 
himself  has  to  rise,  and  only  thus  he  is  cer- 
tain of  always  being  surrounded  by  people 
who  enjoy  themselves.  '  If  you  want  to  give 
people  a  treat,'  I  heard  him  say,  *  you  must 
try  to  procure  for  them  what  they  are  seldom 
or  never  in  a  condition  to  obtain.*  '* 

On  the  retum  journey  an  unexpe6led  mis- 
hap caused  some  excitement  among  the  party. 
Hersilia  said  to  Felix,  who  was  riding  by  her 
side,  "Look  there,  what  flowers  are  those? 
they  cover  the  whole  sunny  side  of  the  hill ;  I 
have  never  seen  them  before.'*  Felix  at  once 
urged  on  his  horse,  galloped  towards  the  place, 
and  in  returning  with  a  whole  bunch  of  bloom- 
ing flowers,  which  he  waved  in  the  air  at  a  dis- 
tance, all  of  a  sudden  disappeared  with  the 
horse.  He  had  fallen  into  a  ditch.  Imme- 
diately two  horsemen  detached  themselves 
from  the  party  and  galloped  towards  the  spot. 

Wilhelm  wanted  to  get  out  of  the  carriage, 
but  Julietta  forbade  it.  "  He  has  already  got 
help,  and  our  law  in  such  cases  is,  that  only 
one  who  is  giving  help  may  stir  from  the 
spot." 

Hersilia  stopped  her  horse.  **  Yes,  indeed," 
she  said,  '*  do<5lors  one  wants  but  seldom,  but 
surgeons  every  moment." 

Felix  was  already  cantering  up  again,  with 
a  bandaged  head,  clutching  the  blooming 
booty,  and  holding  it  aloft.  With  compla- 
cency he  reached  the  nosegay  to  his  mistress. 
Hersilia  in  return  gave  him  a  light,  bright- 
colored  neckerchief. 

**  The  white  bandage  does  not  suit  you," 
^he  said;  **this  will  look  much  prettier." 
And  thus  they  reached  home,  reassured  in- 
deed, but  in  a  sympathetic  mood. 

It  had  grown  late:  they  separated  in  the 
friendly  hope  of  meeting  again  on  the  mor- 
row, but  the  following  correspondence  kept 
our  friend  awake  and  thoughtful  for  some 
hours. 

LENARDO   TO   HIS  AUNT. 

**  At  last,  dear  aunt,  you  receive,  after  three 
years,  my  first  letter,  according  to  our  ar- 
rangement, which  indeed  was  strange  enough. 
I  wanted  to  see  the  world,  and  abandon  my- 
self to  it,  and  for  this  period  I  wished  to 
forget  my  home,  from  which  I  came  and  to 
which  I  hoped  to  return  again.  I  wanted  to 
retain  the  whole  impression,  and  that  single 
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details  should  not  lead  me,  when  at  a  distance, 
into  misconception.  In  the  meantime  the 
necessary  tokens  of  existence  have  been 
interchanged  between  us  from  time  to  time. 
I  have  received  money,  and  little  gifts  for  my 
nearest  friends  have  meanwhile  been  handed 
over  to  you  for  distribution.  From  the  sort 
of  things  sent,  you  could  see  where  and  how 
I  was.  In  the  wines  my  uncle  has  surely 
tasted  out  my  place  of  residence  every  time ; 
then  the  lace,  the  quodlibets,  the  steel-ware, 
have  marked  my  way  for  the  ladies  through 
Brabant  to  Paris  and  on  to  London ;  thus,  on 
your  writing,  sewing,  and  tea-tables,  your 
morning  robes  and  evening  dresses,  I  shall 
find  many  a  mark  on  which  I  can  hang  my 
tales  of  travel.  You  have  accompanied  me, 
without  hearing  from  me,  and  perhaps  are  by 
no  means  curious  to  know  anything  further. 
To  me,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  necessary  to  learn,  through  your  good- 
ness, how  the  circle  which  I  am  on  the  point 
of  re-entering  goes  on.  I  should  like  to  en- 
ter adlually  from  foreign  parts  like  a  stranger 
who,  to  be  agreeable,  first  informs  himself 
about  what  they  wish  or  like  in  the  house, 
and  does  not  imagine  to  himself  that  they 
must  receive  him  exactly  according  to  his 
own  liking,  just  for  the  sake  of  his  fine  hair 
or  eyes.  Write  to  me,  therefore,  about  the 
good  uncle,  the  dear  nieces,  about  yourself, 
about  our  relations  near  and  remote,  and  also 
about  old  and  new  servants. 

'*  Enough ;  let  your  pra<5lised  pen,  which 
you  have  not  for  so  long  inked  for  your 
nephew,  hold  sway  on  the  paper  for  his  bene- 
fit. Your  instru6live  letter  shall  be  my 
credentials,  with  which  I  shall  present  myself 
as  soon  as  I  have  received  it.  Thus  it  de- 
pends upon  you  to  see  me  in  your  arms.  One 
changes  far  less  than  one  thinks,  and  circum- 
stances remain  for  the  most  part  much  the 
same.  Not  what  has  changed,  but  what  has 
remained,  what  has  gradually  increased  and 
decreased,  I  wish  to  recognize  all  at  once, 
and  to  look  again  upon  myself  as  in  a  familiar 
mirror.  Greet  all  our  friends  heartily,  and 
believe  in  the  strange  fashion  of  my  absence 
and  return  more  warmth  is  contained  than  is 
often  found  in  uninterrupted  sympathy  and 
cordial  correspondence.  A  thousand  greet- 
ings to  each  and  all. 

"  POSTSCRIPT. 

**  Do  not  negle6l,  dearest  aunt,  to  say  a 
word   about  our  men   of  business,  how  our 


agents  and  tenants  are  getting  on.  What  has 
become  of  Valerina,  the  daughter  of  the  ten- 
ant whom  uncle  shortly  before  my  departure 
had  eje<5led — rightly  indeed,  but  still,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  rather  severely?  You  see  that 
I  still  remember  much ;  I  still  know  pretty 
well  all.  You  must  examine  me  about  the 
past,  after  you  have  communicated  the  present 


to  me. 


THE  AUNT  TO  JULIETTA. 


"  At  last,  dear  children,  there  is  a  letter 
from  the  Three-years-mute.  How  these  won- 
derful people  are  wonderful  indeed !  He 
thinks  that  all  his  articles  and  tokens  are  as 
good  as  one  single  good  word  that  one  friend 
can  say  or  write  to  another.  He  really 
imagines  that  the  balance  is  in  his  favor,  and 
wants  us  on  our  part  to  do  what  on  his  own 
he  so  harshly  and  unkindly  denied  us.  What 
ought  we  to  do?  I,  for  my  part,  would  at 
once  meet  his  wishes  with  a  long  letter,  if  my 
headache  did  not  announce  itself,  and  scarcely 
allow  me  to  finish  the  present  letter.  We  all 
wish  to  see  him.  Take  the  matter,  mv  dear 
ones,  in  hand.  If  I  have  recovered  before 
you  have  finished,  then  I  shall  contribute  my 
own  quota.  Choose  the  persons  and  circum- 
stances as  you  like  best ;  describe  them. 
Divide  them  between  you.  You  will  do  it  all 
better  than  I.  I  suppose  the  messenger  will 
bring  me  back  a  line  from  you  ? ' ' 

JULIETTA   TO    HER  AUNT. 

*'  We  have  already  read,  refledled,  and  tell 
you  through  the  messenger  our  opinion,  each 
for  herself,  though  we  have  first  satisfied  our- 
selves together,  that  we  are  not  so  good- 
naturedly  disposed  as  our  dear  aunt  towards 
her  always  spoiled  nephew.  He  having  for 
three  years  kept  his  cards  hidden  from  us, 
and  still  keeping  them  hidden,  we  are  to 
throw  up  ours,  and  play  an  open  game  against 
his  concealed  one.  That  is  by  no  means 
fair,  but  still  it  may  pass ;  for  even  the  most 
subtle  often  deceives  himself  just  because  he 
makes  too  sure.  Only  as  to  the  style  and 
manner  we  are  not  agreed ;  as  to  what  shall 
be  sent  to  him,  and  how.  To  write  about 
what  you  think  of  your  own  people,  that  is, 
to  us  at  least,  a  strange  task.  As  a  rule  one 
only  thinks  about  them  in  this  or  that 
case,  when  they  cause  one  exceptional  pleasure 
or  vexation .  Otherwise  every  one  leaves  others 
alone.     You  only  could  do  it,  dear  aunt,  for 
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you  have  penetration  and  impartiality  at  the 
same  time.  Hersilia,  who,  as  you  know,  is 
easily  excited,  has  hurriedly  given  me  a  funny 
review  of  the  whole  family  upon  the  spur  of 
the  moment ;  I  wish  it  stood  on  paper,  so  as 
to  win  a  smile  from  you  amidst  your  suffer- 
ing; but  not  that  it  should  be  sent  to  him. 
My  proposal,  however,  is  to  send  him  our  cor- 
respondence of  these  last  three  years ;  this  he 
may  peruse  himself,  if  he  has  the  courage,  or 
may  come  to  see  what  he  does  not  care  to 
read.  Your  letters  to  me,  dear  aunt,  are  in 
the  best  order,  and  are  at  your  disposal  at 
once. 

"Hersilia  is  not  of  the  same  opinion;  she 
excuses  herself  with  the  confusion  of  her 
papers,  etc.,  as  she  will  tell  you  herself.'* 

HERSILIA   TO   HER   AUNT. 

"I  must  and  will  be  very  short,  dear  aunt, 
for  the  messenger  shows  himself  disagreeably 
impatient.  I  consider  it  superfluous  kindness 
and  quite  out  of  place  to  communicate  our 
letters  to  Lenardo.  What  business  has  he  to 
know  what  good  we  have  said  of  him,  what 
business  has  he  to  know  what  evil  we  have 
said  of  him,  in  order  to  find  out  from  the  lat- 
ter still  more  than  from  the  former,  that  we 
are  well-disposed  to  him.  Keep  a  tight  hand 
on  him,  I  beg  you.  There  is  something  so 
cool  and  presumptuous  in  this  demand,  in  this 
behavior,  such  as  these  gentlemen  generally 
show  when  they  come  from  foreign  lands. 
They  always  consider  those  who  stay  at  home 
as  not  complete.  Excuse  yourself  with  your 
headache.  He  will  come  fast  enough;  and 
if  he  does  not  come  we  will  wait  a  little 
longer.  Perhaps  in  that  case  it  will  occur  to 
him  to  introduce  himself  amongst  us  in  some 
queer  secret  fashion,  and  learn  to  know  us 
unrecognized,  and  I  don't  know  what  all 
might  not  enter  into  the  plans  of  such  a  clever 
man.  That  would  be  pretty  and  wonderful 
indeed  !  It  might  produce  all  kinds  of  com- 
plications, which  could  not  possibly  develop 
themselves  under  the  diplomatic  entry  into 
the  family  which  he  now  has  in  mind. 

"The  messenger!  the  messenger!  Instru6l 
your  old  people  better,  or  send  young  ones. 
This  one  is  not  to  be  bribed  either  by  flattery 
or  wine.     A  thousand  times  farewell ! 

"POSTSCRIPT  FOR  POSTSCRIPT. 

"  Tell  me,  what  does  our  cousin  mean  in 
his  postscript  about  Valerina?     This  question 


has  doubly  occurred  to  me.  She  is  the  only 
person  whom  he  mentions  by  name.  We 
others  are  to  him  nieces,  aunts,  agents ;  no 
personalities,  but  only  denominations.  Val- 
erina, the  daughter  of  our  lawyer  I  A  fair, 
pretty  child  enough,  who  may  have  dazzled 
the  eyes  of  our  Herr  Cousin  before  his  depar- 
ture. She  is  married,  well  and  happily;  that 
I  need  not  tell  you.  But  he  knows  as  little 
about  it  as  he  knows  in  other  respedts  about 
us.  By  no  means  forget  to  tell  him,  also  in 
a  pyostscript,  that  Valerina  has  become  prettier 
every  day,  and  on  this  very  account  too  has 
made  a  very  good  match :  that  she  is  the  wife 
of  a  rich  landowner.  The  beautiful  blonde  is 
married :  make  that  quite  clear  to  him.  But 
now,  dear  aunt,  this  is  not  yet  all.  How  he 
can  remember  the  fair  beauty  so  well,  and  yet 
confound  her  with  the  daughter  of  the  disso- 
lute tenant,  a  wild  romp  of  a  brunette,  called 
Nachodina,  who  is  gone  no  one  knows  where — 
this  is  altogether  incomprehensible  to  me,  and 
puzzles  me  wonderfully,  for  it  seems  that  Sir 
Cousin,  who  boasts  of  his  good  memory, 
mixes  up  names  and  persons  in  an  extraordi- 
nary way.  Perhaps  he  feels  this  defedt,  and 
wants  to  refresh  again  what  has  been  forgotten 
by  your  description.  Keep  a  tight  hand  on 
him,  I  beg  you ;  but  try  to  find  out  how  Val- 
erina and  Nachodina  are,  and  what  Inas  and 
Trinas  and  all  are  still  preserved  in  his 
imagination,  whilst  the  Ettas  and  Ilias  have 
disappeared  from  it.  The  messenger !  the 
confounded  messenger !  " 

THE  AUNT  TO   HER   NIECES. 

(Diaated.) 

"What  is  the  good  of  much  dissembling 
towards  those  with  whom  one  has  to  spend 
one's  life  !  Lenardo  with  all  his  peculiarities 
deserves  confidence.  I  am  sending  him  both 
your  letters ;  from  them  he  will  learn  to  know 
you,  and  I  trust  the  rest  of  us  will  uncon- 
sciously seize  an  opportunity  as  soon  ate  possi- 
ble of  presenting  ourselves  before  him  in  the 
same  way.     Farewell !  I  am  in  great  pain." 

HERSILIA   TO   HER  AUNT. 

"  What  is  the  good  of  dissembling  towards 
those  with  whom  we  spend  our  lives  !  Lenardo 
is  a  spoiled  nephew.  It  is  abominable,  that  you 
should  send  him  our  letters.  He  will  not 
learn  to  know  us  from  them,  and  I  only  wish 
for  an  opportunity  of  presenting  myself  as  soon 
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as  possible  in  another  way.  You  make  others 
suffer  a  great  deal,  whilst  you  suffer  and  are 
blind.  A  speedy  recovery  from  your  pain. 
There  is  no  remedy  for  your  love." 

THE   AUNT   TO    HERSILIA. 

**  I  should  also  have  enclosed  your  last  little 
note  for  Lenardo,  if  I  had  a<5lually  kept  to  the 
purpose  which  my  incorrigible  partiality,  my 
illness,  and  considerations  of  convenience  had 
suggested.     Your  letters  are  not  gone." 

WILHELM   TO   NATALIA. 

**  Man  is  a  sociable,  communicative  crea- 
ture ;  his  enjoyment  is  great  when  he  exer- 
cises the  faculties  that  have  been  given  to 
him,  even  if  nothing  further  were  the  out- 
come of  it.  How  often  is  the  complaint 
made  in  society,  that  one  does  not  allow  the 
other  to  have  his  say ;  and  one  can  just  as  well 
say  that  one  did  not  allow  another  to  write, 
if  writing  were  not  usually  a  sort  of  business 
that  one  must  discharge  in  solitude  and  alone. 
Of  how  much  people  write  we  have  no  idea  at 
all.  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  about  so  much  of 
it  as  is  printed,  although  it  is  quite  enough. 
But  of  the  amount  in  letters,  news,  stories, 
anecdotes,  descriptions  of  the  present  condi- 
tion of  individual  people,  quietly  circulating 
in  letters  and  longer  compositions— of  this  one 
may  gain  an  idea  by  living  for  a  time,  as  I  do 
now,  in  a  family  of  culture.  In  the  sphere  in 
which  I  find  myself  at  present,  one  almost 
spends  as  much  time  in  imparting  information 
to  relations  and  friends  about  what  one  is  oc- 
cupied with  as  one  has  for  occupation  itself. 
This  observation,  which  has  forced  itself  on 
my  notice  during  the  last  few  days,  I  make 
all  the  more  gladly,  since  my  new  friends' 
facility  in  writing  gives  me  the  opportunity 
of  learning  to  know  their  mutual  relations 
quickly  and  from  all  sides.  They  confide  in 
me,  give  me  a  packet  of  letters,  a  few  travel- 
ling journals,  the  confessions  of  a  mind  not 
yet  at  one  with  itself,  and  thus  in  a  short  time 
I  am  everywhere  in  the  house.  I  know  the 
neighboring  society;  I  know  the  persons 
whose  acquaintance  I  am  going  to  make,  and 
know  almost  more  about  them  than  they  do 
themselves,  since  they  are  entangled  in  their 
own  circumstances,  whilst  I  flit  past  them, 
always  at  your  hand,  discussing  everything 
with  you.  It  is  my  first  condition,  too,  be- 
fore I   accept  a  confidence,   that  I  shall  be 


allowed  to  impart  everything  to  you.  Here 
a(  cordingly  are  a  few  letters,  which  will  in- 
troduce you  to  the  circle  within  which  I  am 
at  present  moving,  without  breaking  or  evad- 
ing my  vows." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Very  early  in  the  morning  our  friend  found 
himself  alone  in  the  gallery,  and  was  enjoying 
himself  over  many  a  well-known  form;  to 
those  unknown,  a  catalogue,  which  he  found 
at  hand,  gave  him  the  desired  clue.  Portrai- 
ture, like  biography,  has  quite  a  peculiar  in- 
terest;  the  distinguished  man,  whom  one 
cannot  think  of  without  a  surrounding,  steps 
forward  isolated,  and  places  hmiself  before  us 
as  before  a  mirror;  we  accordingly  turn  on 
him  our  sj^ecial  attention,  we  occupy  ourselves 
with  him  exclusively,  as  he  is  complacently 
occupied  with  himself  in  the  mirror.  It  is  a 
general,  who  now  represents  the  whole  army, 
behind  whom  emperors  as  well  as  kings  for 
whom  he  fights,  step  back  into  the  shade. 
The  clever  courtier  stands  before  us,  even  as 
if  he  were  paying  court  to  us;  we  do  not 
think  of  the  great  world,  for  the  sake  of 
which  he  in  fadt  has  made  himself  so  fascin- 
ating. Surprising,  too,  to  our  observer  was 
the  likeness  of  many  a  one  long  gone,  to 
living  people  known  to  him,  whom  he  had 
seen  in  the  flesh — nay,  even  the  likeness  to 
himself.  And  why  should  Menaechmi-twins 
result  only  from  one  mother?  Ought  not  the 
great  mother  of  the  gods  and  men  also  be 
able  to  bring  forth  the  like  form,  at  the  same 
time  or  at  intervals,  from  her  fruitful  lap? 
Finally,  too,  the  sympathetic  observer  could 
not  deny  that  many  an  attra6live  and  many  a 
repulsive  form  flitted  across  his  vision. 

In  the  midst  of  this  contemplation  he  was 
surprised  by  the  master  of  the  house,  with 
whom  he  conversed  freely  on  these  subjedts, 
and  whose  favor  he  seemed  to  gain  still  more. 
For  he  was  kindlv  taken  into  the  inner  room 
before  the  most  precious  portraits  of  remark- 
able men  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  complete 
presence  just  as  they  loved  and  lived,  without 
any  displaying  of  themselves  in  the  mirror  or 
to  the  spe6lator,  self-reliant  and  self-con- 
tented, working  by  their  own  charadler,  and 
not  through  any  sort  of  willing  or  pur- 
posing. 
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The  master  of  the  house,  satisfied  that  his 
guest  should  know  how  to  value  completely  a 
past  so  richly  brought  before  him,  showed  him 
the  autographs  of  tnany  persons,  about  whom 
they  had  been  speaking  before  in  the  gallery ; 
and  at  last  some  relics,  which  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  former  possessors  had  used  and 
touched. 

"This  is  my  kind  of  poetry,"  said  the 
master  of  the  house,  laughing;  "my  imagina- 
tion must  take  hold  of  something !  I  can 
scarcely  believe  that  anything  has  ever  been, 
that  is  not  still  here.  About  such  sacred 
relics  of  the  past  I  try  to  procure  the  most 
rigid  proofs,  otherwise  they  are  not  admitted. 
Written  traditions  are  most  closely  examined ; 
for  I  believe,  indeed,  that  the  monk  has 
written  the  chronicle,  but  what  he  bears  wit- 
ness to,  that  1  seldom  believe." 

At  last  he  put  a  clean  sheet  of  paper  before 
Wilhelm  with  a  request  for  a  few  lines  but 
without  signature ;  after  which  our  guest  found 
himself  ushered  through  a  side-door  into  the 
hall  and  by  his  side  the  custodian. 

I  am  glad  said  the  latter,  "  that  you  are 
valued  by  our  master  the  very  faiSt  that  you 
have  come  out  at  this  door  is  a  proof  of  it. 
But  do  you  know  what  he  takes  you  for?  He 
thinks  that  in  vou  he  sees  a  professional  peda- 
gogue he  supposes  that  the  boy  belongs  to  a 
family  of  rank    and    has   been    intrusted    to 


your  guidance,  in  order  to  -be  initiated  in 
the  world  and  all  its  manifold  conditions 
and    principles,   with    right    ideas    in   good 

"He  does  me  too  much  honor,"  said  our 
friend;  "still  I  shall  not  have  heard  this  in 

At  breakfast,  at  which  he  found  his  Felix 
already  busy  amongst  the  ladies,  they  ex- 
pressed to  him  the  wish  that,  since  he  could 
on  no  account  be  detained,  he  would  go  to 
their  noble  Aunt  Makaria,  and  perhaps  thence 
to  the  cousin,  to  clear  up  the  strange  delay. 
He  would  thus  become  as  it  were  a  member 
of  their  family;  he  would  confer  upon  them 
a  distin6t  service,  and  without  any  great  prep- 
aration would  enter  into  confidential  rela- 
tions with  Lenardo. 

To  this  he  replied,  however:  "Whither- 
soever you  send  me,  I  willingly  betake  myself. 
I  set  out  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  and  think- 
ing; with  you  I  have  experienced  and  learned 
more  than  I  dared  to  hope,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  ou  the  next  [jaih  to  which  1  am 
introduced  I  shall  find  out  and  learn  more 
than  I  can  expedl." 

"And  you,  pretty  good-for-nothing?  what 
are  you  going  to  learn?"  asked  Hersilia. 

To  which  the  boy  answered  very  boldly ; 
"I  am  learning  to  write,  in  order  to  be  able 
Co  send  you  a  letter;  and  to  ride  better  than 


anyone,  so  that   I  may  always  be  with  you 
again  immediately.*' 

Hereupon  Hersilia  said  thoughtfully:  **  I 
have  never  been  able  to  get  on  perfectly  well 
with  admirers  of  my  own  years;  it  seems  as 
if  the  following  generation  is  going  to  in- 
demnify me  very  quickly.** 


But  now  we  feel  with  our  friends  how  close 
at  hand  is  the  painful  hour  of  leave-taking, 
and  we  should  like  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the 
peculiarities  of  his  excellent  host,  of  the  sin^Mi- 
larities  of  that  extraordinary  man.  But,  in 
order  not  to  judge  him  falsely,  we  must  first 
diredl  our  attention  to  the  descent  and  early 
development  of  this  worthy  person,  already 
far  advanced  in  years.  What  we  were  able  to 
find  out  is  as  follows: 

His  grandfather  lived  as  an  a(5live  member 
of  an  embassy  in  England,  just  in  the  last 
years  of  William  Penn.*  The  great  benevo- 
lence, the  pure  aims,  the  unflagging  activity 
of  such  a  distinguished  man,  the  confli6l  into 
which  for  this  reason  he  fell  with  the  world, 
the  dangers  and  affli<5lions  to  which  this  noble 
man  seemed  to  be  subje6led,  aroused  in  the 
susceptible  soul  of  the  young  man  a  decisive 
interest  J  he  associated  himself  with  the  enter- 
prise, and  finally  went  himself  to  America. 
The  father  of  our  squire  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  they  both  had  the  fame  of  having 
contributed  to  the  result  that  a  general  in- 
crease of  religious  freedom  prevailed  in  the 
colonies. 

Here  was  deduced  the  maxim,  that  any 
nation  isolated  in  itself  and  in  harmony  as 
regards  morals  and  religion,  ought  carefully  to 
guard  itself  against  all  foreign  influence  and 
all  innovation ;  but  that  where  on  a  new  soil 
we  wish  to  gather  together  many  members 
from  all  sides,  there  should  be  granted  the 
most  unfettered  activity  in  all  pursuits,  and  a 
free  scope  to  the  universal  moral  and  religious 
ideas. 

The  brisk,  lively  impetus  towards  America 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  considerable,  inasmuch  as  everyone  on 
this  side  who  felt  himself  in  any  degree  un- 
comfortable  hoped  over  there  to  emancipate 

♦William  Penn,  to  whom,  in  1681,  Charles  II. 
granted  estates  in  North  America,  whicli  he  settled  as 
a  colony  of  Quakers,  and  from  which  arose  the  Slate 
of  PenDSylvania,  died  in  England  in  17 18. — Ed. 


himself.  This  impetus  was  encouraged  by 
the  desirable  possessions  which  could  be  ob- 
tained, before  population  had  as  yet  spread 
further  westward.  Whole  so-called  counties 
were  still  for  sale  on  the  border  of  the  in- 
habited territory ;  and  the  father  of  our  pro- 
prietor had  acquired  considerable  possessions 
there. 

Yet  here  also  was  shown  how  often  in  sons 
a  contradi(5lion  to  the  paternal  disposition 
manifests  itself.  Our  squire  arriving  as  a 
youth  in  Europe,  felt  himself  another  man. 
This  inestimable  culture,  that  had  been  called 
into  being  several  thousands  of  years  ago; 
which  had  grown,  expanded,  been  curbed, 
oppressed,  never  entirely  suppressed;  breath- 
ing afresh,  reviving,  and  afterwards  as  before 
displatying  itself  in  infinite  forms  ofadlivity — 
gave  him  quite  different  notions  respedling 
the  goal  which  humanity  is  able  to  reach. 
He  preferred  to  take  his  share  of  the  great, 
immeasurable  advantages;  and  to  lose  him- 
self as  a  fellow- worker  amidst  the  great  mass 
moving  in  orderly  a<5livity,  rather  than  there 
beyond  the  seas,  belated  by  many  centuries, 
playing  the  part  of  an  Orpheus  or  Lycurgus. 
He  used  to  say:  ** Everywhere  man  has  need 
of  patience,  must  everywhere  be  on  his  guard, 
and  I  would  rather  settle  matters  with  my 
king,  that  he  should  grant  me  such  rights, 
rather  accommodate  myself  with  my  neigh- 
bors, that  they  may  allow  me  certain  restric- 
tions, provided  that  I  yield  to  them  on  some 
other  point,  than  be  fighting  with  the  Iro- 
quois, in  order  to  expel  them,  or  deceiving 
them  by  contrails,  in  order  to  drive  them  out 
of  their  marshes,  where  one  will  be  tortured 
to  death  by  mosquitoes.'* 

He  took  possession  of  the  family  estates; 
he  knew  how  to  deal  with  them  in  a  liberal 
spirit,  to  manage  them  economically,  to  annex 
'  prudently  large  and  apparently  useless  neigh- 
,  boring  tra6ls  of  land,  and  thus  within  the 
civilized  world, — which,  in  a  certain  sense 
only,  may  too  often  be  called  a  wilderness, — 
to  acquire  and  cultivate  a  moderate  domain, 
which  with  the  limitations  of  circumstances  is 
still  always  sufficiently  Utopian. 

Religious  liberty  is  therefore  indigenous 
within  this  distri<5l;  public  worship  is  regarded 
as  a  free  confession  that  we  have  a  common 
ownership  in  life  and  in  death  ;  but  very  great 
care  is  at  the  same  time  taken  that  no  one 
should  separate  himself. 
I  In  the  several  plantations  are  seen  moder- 
I  ately  large  edifices ;  each  of  these  is  the  room 
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which  the  owner  of  the  soil  devotes  to  each 
community ;  here  the  eldest  gather,  in  order 
to  consult  together;  here  the  many  assemble 
to  listen  to  instru<5lion  and  pious  exhortation. 
But  this  room  is  also  destined  for  merry- 
making ;  here  the  wedding  dances  are  cele- 
brated, and  the  holiday  concluded  amidst 
music. 

Nature  herself  can  lead  us  towards  this. 
In  ordinarily  fine  weather  under  the  same 
lime-tree  we  see  the  elders  in  consultation, 
the  community  at  its  instrudtion,  and  the 
youth  whirling  round  in  dance.  Upon  a 
serious  background  of  life,  the  holy  thus  ap- 
pears beautiful ;  seriousness  and  holiness  mod- 
erate enjoyment,  and  only  by  moderation  do 
we  preserve  ourselves. 

If  the  community  is  otherwise  disposed, 
and  sufficiently  well-to-do,  it  is  at  liberty  to 
devote  different  buildings  to  the  different 
purposes. 

But  if  all  this  has  been  calculated  for  the 
public  and  common  morality,  still  religion 
itself  remains  as  before,  something  inward, 
nay,  something  individual.  For  it  has  only 
to  do  with  the  conscience.  This  must  be 
aroused  or  tranquillized:  aroused,  when  blunt, 
ina<5live,  and  in  a  state  of  torpor;  but  soothed 
down  when  it  threatens  to  embitter  life  by  a 
remorseful  restlessness.  For  it  is  closely  allied 
to  the  pain  which  threatens  to  become  sorrow, 
when  through  our  own  fault  we  have  drawn 
down  any  ill  upon  ourselves  or  others. 

But  as  we  are  not  always  disposed  to  con- 
siderations such  as  are  required  for  this,  nor 
even  always  care  to  be  stirred,  therefore  the 
Sunday  has  been  set  apart,  in  which  all  that 
oppresses  man  must,  in  a  religious,  moral, 
social  or  economical  aspe6l,  come  under  dis- 
cussion. 


"If  you  would  stay  a  little  longer  with  us,** 
said  Julietta,  **  our  Sunday  would  not  displease 
you  either.  The  day  after  to-morrow,  early, 
you  would  notice  a  great  stillness;  every  one 
remains  alone  and  devotes  himself  to  a  pre- 
scribed meditation.  Man  is  a  limited  being: 
in  order  that  we  may  meditate  on  our  narrow- 
ness the  Sunday  is  set  apart.  If  there  happen 
to  be  bodily  suffering,  which  during  the  whirl 
of  the  week  we  set  at  naught ;  then  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  week  we  must  at  once 
look  out  for  the  dodlor;  if  our  difficulty  is 
economical  or  otherwise  conne6led  with  busi- 
ness, then  our  bailiffs  are  obliged  to  hold  their 


sittings;  if  it  is  something  spiritual,  moral, 
that  overclouds  us,  then  we  have  recourse  to  a 
friend,  to  a  right-minded  person,  and  ask  for 
his  advice,  his  influence;  enough,  it  is  the 
law,  that  no  one  dare  to  transfer  to  the  next 
week  any  concern  that  may  disturb  or  af{li<5l 
him.  From  oppressive  duties,  only  the  most 
conscientious  pra<5lice  is  able  to  deliver  us, 
and  what  cannot  be  relieved  at  all  we  leave 
finally  to  God,  as  the  all-controlling,  all  re- 
deeming Being.  Even  our  uncle  himself  does 
not  omit  this  probation ;  there  are  even  cases 
in  which  he  will  speak  confidently  to  us  about 
a  difficulty,  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  over- 
come at  the  moment ;  but  generally  he  con- 
sults with  our  noble  aunt,  to  whom  he  from 
time  to  time  pays  a  visit.  On  Sunday  evening 
he  is  also  in  the  habit  of  asking  whether  a 
clean  confession  and  settlement  of  all  has 
been  made.  From  this  you  may  see  that  we 
take  every  care  not  to  be  admitted  into  your 
order,  the  community  of  the  Renunciants." 

**It  is  a  tolerable  life,"  cried  Hersilia;  **if 
I  resign  myself  once  every  seven  days,  at  least 
I  have  it  to  my  credit  for  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five!'* 

Before  his  departure  our  friend  received 
from  the  younger  bailiff  a  packet  with  writing 
enclosed — from  which  we  extradt  the  follow- 
ing passage : 

"  It  seems  to  me,  that  in  every  nation  there 
prevails  a  different  frame  of  mind,  which  only 
can  make  it  happy,  and  one  observes  this  in 
different  individuals.  He  who  desires  to  have 
his  ear  filled  with  grand  and  harmoniously 
regulated  tones,  and  thereby  elevate  spirit  and 
soul, — will  he  thank  me  if  I  place  before  his 
eyes  the  most  beautiful  pi6lure?  A  lover  of 
pi<5lures  will  look ;  but  he  will  decline  to  have 
his  imagination  aroused  by  a  poem  or  a  novel. 
Who  then  is  so  endowed,  that  he  can  enjoy  in 
many  different  ways? 

**  But  you,  our  passing  friend,  have  ap- 
peared to  me  like  such  an  one,  and  if  you 
have  known  how  to  appreciate  the  prettiness 
of  a  fashionable  rich  French  aberration,  then 
I  trust  you  will  not  scorn  the  simple,  true 
honesty  of  German  ways;  and  pardon  me  if, 
according  to  my  custom  and  manner  of 
thinking,  according  to  my  birth  and  position, 
I  find  no  more  charming  image  than  is  shown 
us  by  the  German  middle  class  in  its  pure  db- 
mestic  life. 

**Take  this  kindly:  and  remember  me." 
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WHO    IS    THE   TKAITOR? 


no!"    he    ex* 
lined,  as  he  bur:,t 
>leiUly    and    hur- 
riedly into  iIk-  bed- 
im   assigned     to 
n,  and   |.m  down 
the  li^iht ;  "  no,  it  is 
t    j>o:>sible !     But 
wliuher  shall  I  turn 
myself  I     For  the 
lirsl    time    I    think 
I   differently — for  the 
I    first  time  I  feel  and 

wish    otherwise.  [ 
.   Oh,  my   father!   if  1 
you  could  be  pres- 
ent   invisibly,    and 
look     me     through 
and  through,  you  would  convince  yourself  that 
I  ain  still  the  same,  ever  the  faithful,  obedient 
and  loving  son.     To  say  no — to  o|)[>ose  the  , 
dearest  and  long-cherished  wish  of  my  father !  I 
How  shall  I  reveal  it? — how  shall  I  express  ! 
it?     No,  I  cannot  marry  Julia.     Whilst  otter-  ' 
ing  it,  I  am  frightened.     And   how  shall   I 
present  myself  to  him — reveal  it  to  him,  my  , 
kind,  dear  father?    He  looks  at  me  astounded 
and  silent;  he  shakes  his  head;    the    clear- 
headed, wise  and  learned  man  cannot  find  a  I 
single  word.     Woe  is  me  !     Oh,  I   know  well 
to  whom  I  should  confide  this  pain,  this  em- 
barrassment, whom  I  should  choose  as  my  in- 
tercessor: of  all  people,  you,  Lucinda !    And 
to  you  I  should  like  to  tell  first,  how  I  love 
you,  how  I  abandon  myself  to  you,  and   im- 
plore  you  piteously.  Be   my   representative; 
and  if  you  can  love  me,  if  you  will  be  mine, 
then  represent  both  of  us." 

To  explain  this  short,  heartfelt,  pas,sionale 
soliloquy,  a  great  many  words  will  be  re- 
quired. 

Professor  N ,  of  N ,  had  an  only 

son  of  wonderful  beauty,  whom,  until  his 
eighth  year,  he  left  under  the  care  of  his  wife, 
a  very  worthy  lady.  She  guided  the  hours 
and  days  of  the  child  to  life,  to  learning,  and 
all  good  condu^.  She  died,  and  at  the 
moment  the  father  felt  that  he  would  be  un- 
able, per^nally,  lo  further  continue  this 
tutorship.  Hitherto  all  had  been  harmony 
between  the  parents;  they  worked  with  one 


objeft,  together  determined  what  was  to 
be  done  in  ihe  time  immediately  at  hand,  and 
the  mother  knew  how  lo  carry  out  everything 
wisely.  Doiiliie  and  threefold  was  now  the 
anxiety  of  ihe  widower,  who  saw  daily  before 
his  eyes  that  for  sons  of  professors  at  the  uni- 
versities iheiuaclves,  onlv  by  a  mere  thancc 
could  a  SMI  cessful  education  be  hoped  for.  In 
this  perplexity    he  turned    to  hi^  friend    the 

high-bailifl*  at   R ,  with  whom    he  had 

already  discussed  earlier  plans  of  a  closer 
family  conneiftion.  He  was  able  to  advise 
and  lo  help,  so  that  the  son  was  ret  eived  in 
one  of  the  good  educational  institutes  which 
then  (fi)urished  in  Germany,  and  in  which  all 
posMble  care  was  taken  of  the  whole  man — 
hoilv,  soul,  and  spirit. 

The  son  had  now  been  provided  for,  yet  his 
father  felt  himself  far  loo  much  alone;  de- 
prived of  his  wife,  and  strange  to  the  lovely 
presence  of  the  hoy,  whom,  without  any  trou- 
ble on  his  own  pan,  he  had  seen  brought  up 
so  satisfactorily.  At  this  jioinl  also  the 
friend,-hi|)  of  the  high-bailiff  stood  him  in 
good  stead;  the  distance  between  their  resi- 
dences disappeared  before  the  inclination  to 
bestir  themselves  and  to  seek  distradlion.  Here 
the  widowed  scholar  found  in  a  family  circle, 
also  deprived  of  a  mother,  two  beainiiiil,  and 
in  different  ways  lovable,  daughters,  just  grown 
up.  And  so  the  two  fathers  more  and  more 
strengthened  themselves  in  the  belief,  in 
the  prospefl,  of  seeing  at  some  future  day 
their  houses  connciftedin  thepleasantest  man- 
ner. 

They  lived  in  the  prosperous  dominions  of 
a  sovereign  prince;  the  able  man  was  certain 
of  his  position  for  the  length  of  his  life,  and 
so  probably  was  a  successor  of  his  own  nom- 


In  accordance  with  a  prudent  family  and 
official  arrangement,  Lucidor  was  now  lo  pre- 
pare himself  for  the  important  place  of  his 
future  father-in-law.  In  this  he  succeeded 
step  by  step.  Nothing  was  negle^ed  to  im- 
part to  him  every  kind  of  knowled,ue,  to 
develop  in  him  all  those  capabilities  of  which 
the  State  at  all  times  stood  in  need  :  the  study 
of  the  strifl  judicial  law;  of  the  more  discre- 
tionary one,  where  wisdom  and  ability  lend 
their  assistance  to  the  functionary ;  calculation 
for  daily  wants — without  excluding  higher 
views,  but  everything  pertaining  immediately 
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to  life  as  it  would  surely  and  unfailingly  be 
required  for  use. 

To  this  intent  Lucidor  had  completed  his 
scliool  years,  and  was  now  prepared  by  his 
father  and  well-wisher  for  the  university.  He 
displayed  the  finest  talent  for  everything,  and 
owed  to  nature  also  the  rare  good  fortune  of 
being  willing,  from  love  to  his  father,  and  re- 
spe<5t  for  his  friend,  to  guide  his  fatuUies  just 
in  that  direc^lion  which  was  indicated  to  him, 
fir^t  from  obedience  and  then  from  conviction. 
He  was  sent  to  a  foreign  university,  and 
there,  according  both  to  his  own  epistolary 
accounts  and  to  the  testimonials  of  his  teach- 
ers and  tutors,  he  pursued  the  path  which 
ought  to  lead  him  to  his  goal.  They  could 
only  disapprove  of  his  having  in  a  few  in- 
stances been  too  impetuously  courageous.  At 
this  the  father  shook  his  head,  and  the  high- 
bailiff  nodded.  Who  would  not  have  wished 
for  himself  such  a  son  I 

Meantime  the  daughters,  Julia  and  Lucinda. 
grew   up — the  former,  who  was  the  younger. 


capricious,  amiable,  restless,  and  very  amus- 
ing ;  the  latter,  difficult  to  describe,  because  in 
rectitude  and  purity  she  represenlcd  just  that 
which  we  consider  as  most  desirable  in  all 
women.  They  interchanged  visits,  and  Julia 
found  the  most  inexhaustible  entertainment  in 
the  professor's  house. 

His  specialty  was  geography,  which  he 
knew  how  to  enliven  by  topographical  descrip- 
tions; and  as  soon  as  Julia  had  noticed  but  a 
single  volume,  a  whole  series  of  similar  ones 
from  the  Homann  publications  were  ready  at 
hand.  Then  the  towns  in  a  body  were  passed 
in  review,  judged,  preferred  or  rejefled;  all 
seaports  particularly  gained  her  favor;  other 
towns,  that  would  obtain  her  approval  only  in 
a  moderate  degree,  had  carefully  to  make 
themselves  conspicuous  by  a  multitude  of 
towers,  cupolas,  and  minarets. 

The  father  left  her  for  weeks  with  his 
trusted  friend:  she  really  improved  in  knowl- 
edge and  understanding,  and  knew  tolerably 
well  the  inhabited  world  in  its  general  feat- 
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ures,  points,  and  places.  She  was  also  very 
observant  of  the  costumes  of  foreign  nations, 
and  when  her  adoptive  father  sometimes  jest- 
ingly asked  her  whether  some  one  or  other  of 
the  many  handsome  young  people  who  were 
walking  up  and  down  before  the  window  did 
not  really  please  her,  she  would  say :  '*  Yes,  cer- 
tainly, if  he  looks  quite  out  of  the  common  !  " 
Now  as  our  young  students  are  never  wanting 
in  this  respedt,  she  often  had  occasion  to  take 
an  interest  in  this  or  that  one ;  she  would  re- 
call to  mind  in  reference  to  him  some  foreign 
national  costume,  but  yet  would  declare  at 
last,  that  a  Greek  at  least  must  come  by  com- 
pletely rigged  out  in  his  national  dress,  if  she 
was  to  devote  to  him  any  special  attention ;  on 
this  account  she  would  long  to  beat  the  Leip- 
zig fair,  where  such  fellows  were  to  be  seen  in 
the  streets. 

After  his  dry  and  often  disagreeable  work 
our  teacher  knew  no  happier  moments  than 
those  in  which  he  playfully  instru6led  her,  and 
at  the  same  time  secretly  congratulated  him- 
self on  his  task  of  educating  such  a  charming 
and  always  easily  amused  daughter-in-law. 
The  two  fathers,  moreover,  had  agreed  that 
the  girls  should  not  suspedl  anything  about 
their  intentions;  and  they  were  concealed 
even  from  Lucidor. 

Thus  years  passed  by,  as  indeed  years  will 
easily  pass.  Lucidor  presented  himself,  ac- 
complished, and  approved  in  every  test  to  the 
satisfaction  even  of  the  higher  powers,  who 
wished  for  nothing  better  than  to  be  able  to 
fulfil,  with  a  clear  conscience,  the  hopes  of 
old,  worthy,  favored  and  meritorious  ser- 
vants. 

And  thus  the  affair  had,  by  regular  steps,  at 
last  reached  the  point,  that  Lucidor,  after  be- 
having exemplarily  in  subordinate  capacities, 
was  about  to  obtain,  according  to  his  merit 
and  desire,  a  profitable  post,  situated  exadlly 
midway  between  the  university  and  the  high- 
bailiffs.  The  father,  therefore,  now  spoke  to 
his  son  about  Julia,  to  whom  he  had  hitherto 
only  alluded,  as  his  future  bride  and  wife, 
without  further  doubt  or  stipulation,  extolling 
his  fortune  in  having  won  such  a  living  jewel. 
In  spirit  he  already  saw  his  daughter-in-law  from 
timetotimeagain  with  him,  busying  herself  with 
maps,  plans  and  views  of  cities.  The  son,  on 
the  other  hand,  recalled  to  mind  the  lovable 
and  merry  creature,  who  in  childhood's  time 
had  always  delighted  him  with  her  freaks  as 
well  as  her  friendliness.  Lucidor  was  now  to 
ride  over  to   the  high-bailiflfs   to  see   more 


nearly  the  developed  beauty,  to  devote  him- 
self for  a  few  weeks  to  intercourse  and  ac- 
quaintanceship with  the  whole  family.  If  the 
young  people,  as  was  to  be  hoped,  were  soon 
at  one,  then  it  should  be  announced ;  the 
father  would  at  once  appear,  in  order  that  a 
solemn  betrothal  might  assure  for  ever  the 
hoped-for  happiness. 

Lucidor  arrives,  he  is  received  in  the  most 
friendly  fashion,  he  is  shown  to  a  room,  ar- 
ranges his  dress,  and  appears.  He  finds 
there,  besides  the  family  circle  already  known 
to  us,  a  half-grown  up  son,  spoiled  without 
doubt,  but  clever  and  good-natured,  so  that 
if  one  had  liked  to  take  him  for  the  family- 
jester,  he  would  not  have  accorded  with  the 
whole  at  all  badly.  Then  there  belonged  to 
the  household  a  very  old,  but  hale  and  cheer- 
ful man,  quiet,  refined,  wise,  near  the  end  of 
life,  but  now  and  then  of  use.  Immediately 
after  Lucidor  there  came  another  stranger,  no 
longer  young,  of  distinguished  aspedt,  estima- 
ble and  experienced  in  life,  and  through  his 
familiar  knowledge  of  the  world  highly  enter- 
taining.    They  called  him  Antony. 

Julia  received  her  bridegroom-designate 
with  modesty,  but  complacently.  Lucinda, 
on  the  contrary,  did  the  honors  of  the  house, 
as  her  sister  those  of  her  own  person.  Thus 
the  day  passed  with  especial  pleasure  for  all, 
except  only  Lucidor;  otherwise  taciturn,  he 
was  forced  from  time  to  time,  in  order  ndt  to 
remain  entirely  dumb,  to  assume  a  questioning 
attitude,  in  which  circumstances  no  one  ap- 
pears to  advantage. 

He  was  thoroughly  distra6led,  for  from  the 
first  moment  he  had  felt  towards  Julia  neither 
disinclination  nor  aversion,  but  estrangement ; 
Lucinda,  on  the  contrary,  attradled  him,  so 
that  he  trembled  when  she  looked  at  him  with 
her  fiill,  pure,  quiet  eyes.  In  this  state  of 
afflidlion,  on  the  first  evening  he  reached  his 
bedchamber  and  unburdened  himself  in  the 
soliloquy  with  which  we  began.  But  to  clear 
this  up  too,  and  to  reconcile  the  passion  of 
such  a  tirade  with  what  we  already  know 
about  him,  a  short  statement  will  be  neces- 
sary. 

Lucidor  was  a  man  of  deep  mind,  and  gen- 
erally had  in  his  thoughts  something  besides 
what  the  present  demanded,  on  which  account 
he  was  never  quite  happy  in  entertainment 
and  conversation ;  he  felt  this,  and  was  taci- 
turn, except  when  the  conversation  turned 
upon  special  subjedls  which  he  had  mastered, 
and  in  which  what  he  wanted  was  at  all  times 
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ready  at  his  service.  In  addition  to  this,  it 
happened  that  in  earlier  days  at  school,  and 
later  at  the  university,  he  had  been  dis- 
appointed in  certain  friends,  and  had  unhap- 
pily expended  in  vain  the  outpourings  of  his 
heart.  All  sociability  had  become  a  suspi- 
cious matter  to  him ;  but  any  suspicion  does 
away  with  all  sociability.  To  his  father  he 
was  accustomed  to  speak  only  in  one  tone,  and 
therefore,  as  soon  as  he  was  alone,  his  heart 
would  vent  itself  in  monologues. 

The  next  morning  he  had  somewhat  col- 
lected himself,  and  yet  he  was  on  the  point  of 
losing  his  presence  of  mind  when  Julia  came 
towards  him,  more  friendly,  more  cheerful, 
and  more  unconstrained  than  ever.  She  had 
plenty  to  ask  him  about  his  journeys  by  land 
and  water,  how  as  a  student  with  his  baggage 
at  his  back  he  had  tramped  and  climbed 
through  Switzerland,  nay,  had  even  crossed 
the  Alps.  Thereupon  she  wanted  to  know  a 
great  deal  about  the  beautiful  island  in  the 
large  southern  lake ;  then,  on  the  return,  the 
Rhine  had  to  be  traced  from  its  remotest 
source,  at  first  through  the  most  joyless 
regions,  and  so  downwards  through  many 
var}'ing  scenes,  until  at  last  between  Mainz 
and  Coblenz  it  is  still  quite  worth  while  to  dis- 
miss the  river  honorablv  from  its  last  limita- 
tions  into  the  wide  world — into  the  ocean. 
Lucidor  felt  verv  much  relieved  bv  this,  and 
continued  to  tell  his  tales  with  pleasure,  and 
so  well  that  Julia  exclaimed  with  rapture: 
"One  ought  to  see  such  things  in  company 
with  some  one  else,"  at  which  Lucidor  was 
again  frightened,  for  in  this  remark  he  thought 
that  he  espied  an  allusion  to  their  companion- 
ship through  life. 

However,  he  was  soon  relieved  from  his 
duty  as  a  teller  of  tales,  for  the  foreigner 
whom  they  called  Antony  speedily  eclipsed  all 
his  mountain  rills,  rocky  banks,  rivers  con- 
fined and  flowing  free.  For  now  they  went 
direct  to  Genoa ;  Leghorn  lay  at  no  great  dis- 
tance ;  and  a  raid  was  made  upon  all  that  was 
most  interesting  in  the  countr)- :  Naples  must 
be  seen  before  one  died  ;  but  Constantinople 
was  still  left — this  too  was  not  to  l>e  neglected. 
The  description  that  Antony  gave  of  the  wide 
world  carried  along  with  it  the  imagination 
of  alK  although  he  had  less  ardor  to  infuse 
into  it.  Julia,  quire  beside  herself,  was  still 
by  no  means  sarisfied ;  she  felt  a  longing 
for  Alexandra.  Cairo,  bet  particularly  for 
the  P\TjLaiids.  aKx:t  which  she  had  srained 
a    tolerably    complete     knowledge     through 
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the  instruftion  of  her  presumptive  father-in- 
law. 

Lucidor,  the  following  evening  (he  had 
scarcely  shut  the  door,  and  not  yet  put  down 
the  light)  exclaimed:  **Now,  look  to  your- 
self! it  is  a  serious  matter.  You  have  learned 
and  thought  out  many  serious  matters;  what 
is  the  good  of  jurisprudence  if  now  you  do  not 
forthwith  a6t  like  a  jurist?  Regard  yourself 
as  a  plenipotentiary ;  forget  yourself,  and  do 
what  you  would  be  bound  to  do  for  others. 
Matters  are  coming  to  a  crisis  in  the  most  ap- 
palling manner.  The  foreigner  is  evidently 
there  for  Lucinda's  sake ;  she  shows  him  all 
the  attentions  of  the  home  circle  in  the  pret- 
tiest, most  well-bred  manner.  The  silly  little 
one  would  like  to  roam  with  any  one  through 
the  world,  for  nothing,  nothing  at  all.  Besides, 
she  is  a  rogue  too;  her  delight  in  towns  and 
countries  is  a  trick,  by  which  she  silences  us. 
But  why  do  I  look  at  this  matter  in  such  a 
confused  and  limited  manner.  Is  not  the 
high-bailiff  himself  the  most  prudent,  sensible 
and  amiable  of  mediators?  You  will  tell  him 
what  you  feel  and  think,  and  he  will  appre- 
ciate, if  not  even  sympathize.  He  can  do 
anything  with  your  father.  And  is  not  one 
his  daughter  as  well  as  the  other?  And  what, 
then,  has  this  *  Antony  Roamer '  *  to  do  with 
Lucinda,  who  is  bom  for  home,  to  be  happy 
and  to  create  happiness?  Yoke  the  restless 
Quicksilver  to  the  Wandering  Jew:  that  would 
lie  a  charming  match ! " 

In  the  morning  Lucidor  went  down  with 
the  firm  resolve  of  speaking  to  the  father,  and 
for  this  purpose  to  approach  him  without  de- 
lay at  a  time  when  he  knew  that  he  would  be 
at  leisure.  How  great  was  his  grief,  his  em- 
barrassment, when  he  heard  tluit  the  high- 
bailiff  had  set  out  on  business,  and  was  only 
expe^ed  back  the  day  after  to-morrow.  Julia 
seemed  to-day  to  be  having  a  regular  travel- 
ling time :  she  sttick  to  the  globe-walker,  and 
with  a  few  joking  speeches,  that  related  to 
domestic  matters,  left  Lucidor  with  Lucinda. 
If  our  friend  had  before  seen  the  noble  girl 
from  a  certain  distance,  and  after  a  general 
impression,  and  already  most  heartily  appro- 
priated her  to  himself,  now,  in  the  nearest 
proximity,  he  discovered  doubly  and  trebly 
what  had  first  attracted  him  in  a  genersd 
wav. 

• 

The  good  old  frierKl  of  the  &milv  now  came 
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forward  in  place  of  the  absent  father ;  he  too 
had  lived  and  loved,  and  after  many  buffets 
of  life  he  was  at  last  cheered  and  well  cared- 
for  at  the  side  of  the  friend  of  his  youth.  He 
animated  the  conversation,  and  expatiated  es- 
pecially about  mistakes  in  the  choice  of  a  hus- 
band, and  related  remarkable  instances  of 
re<5lifications  made  sooner  or  later.  Lucinda 
appeared  in  her  full  glory:  she  admitted  that 
in  life,  and  in  marriages  as  well  as  other 
things,  chance  of  all  kinds  might  bring  about 
the  very  best  result ;  yet  that  it  was  more  beau- 
tiful, more  elevating  to  the  heart,  when  a  man 
could  say  to  himself,  that  his  fortune  was  due 
to  himself — to  the  quiet,  unwavering  convic- 
tion of  his  heart,  to  noble  resolve  and  prompt 
decision.  Tears  stood  in  the  eyes  of  Lucidor, 
as  he  gave  his  approval,  after  which  the 
ladies  soon  withdrew.  The  old  gentleman, 
who  presided,  was  quite  ready  to  indulge  fur- 
ther in  an  exchange  of  stories,  and  thus  the 
conversation  was  extended  to  amusing  exam- 
ples, which,  however,  touched  our  hero  so 
closely,  that  only  a  youth  so  purely  educated 
as  he,  could  refrain  from  an  outbreak ;  this, 
however,  happened  when  he  was  alone. 

"  I  have  controlled  myself,*'  he  exclaimed; 
"with  such  embarrassment  I  will  not  annov 
my  good  father.  1  have  restrained  myself, 
for  in  this  worthy  family  friend  I  recognize  the 
representative  of  both  fathers:  to  him  I  will 
speak,  to  him  disclose  everything;  he  will  be 
sure  to  mediate  in  the  matter,  and  has  already 
almost  expressed  what  I  wish.  Could  he  in 
the  particular  case  blame  what  he  in  general 
approves?  Early  to-morrow  I  will  seek  him 
out;  I  must  gain  breath  for  this  struggle.*' 

At  breakfast  the  old  man  was  not  present ; 
it  was  stated  that  yesterday  evening  he  had 
talked  too  much,  sat  too  long,  and  drunk  a 
few  drops  of  wine  beyond  his  custom.  They 
said  a  great  deal  in  his  praise,  and  indeed 
spoke  of  his  words  and  acSlions  in  a  way  that 
drove  Lucidor  to  despair,  at  not  having  at 
once  applied  to  him.  This  disagreeable  sen- 
sation was  only  made  still  keener  by  hearing 
that  after  such  attacks  the  good  old  man  often 
did  not  make  his  appearance  again  for  a 
week. 

Residence  in  a  country-house  has  indeed 
great  advantages  for  social  intercourse,  |>articu- 
larly  when  the  entertainers,  being  people  of 
thought  and  feeling,  have  found  an  oppor- 
tunity, after  several  years'  experience,  of  aiding 
the  natural  conditions  of  their  environment.  It 
was  fortunately  so  in  this  case.     The  high- 


bailiff,  at  first  unmarried,  then  during  a  long 
and  happy  union,  with  means  of  his  own,  in 
a  lucrative  post,  had — in  accordance  with  his 
own  taste  and  insight,  the  fancies  of  his  wife, 
nay,  even  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  and 
humors  oT  his  children — attended  to  and 
beautified  several  separate  larger  and  smaller 
plots,  which  being  by  degrees  conne6led 
tastefully  with  plantations  and  roads,  afforded 
to  the  passer-by  a  most  lovely,  diverse  and 
charadleristic  succession  of  scenes.  The 
young  members  of  the  family  accordingly 
made  their  guest  undertake  a  pilgrimage  of 
this  kind ;  even  as  i)eople  like  to  show  their 
surroundings  to  a  stranger,  in  order  that  he 
may  regard  as  a  novelty  what  has  become 
stale  to  themselves,  and  may  retain  the  pleas- 
ant impression  of  it  forever. 

The  nearer  as  well  as  the  more  distant  por- 
tion of  the  estate  was  stridlly  appropriated  to 
modest  plantations,  or  i)eculiarly  rural  special- 
ties. Fertile  hills  alternated  with  well- 
watered  meadow-land,  so  that  the  whole 
could  be  seen  from  time  to  time  without  be- 
ing level ;  and  although  land  and  soil  were  by 
preference  devoted  to  utility,  still  the  grace- 
ful and  alluring  had  not  been  excluded. 

To  the  mansion  and  offices  were  annexed 
pleasure-gardens,  orchards,  and  grass  lawns, 
out  of  which  one  lost  one's  self  unwittingly  in 
a  little  copse,  through  which  wound  up  and 
down,  in  and  out,  a  broad  carriage-road.  In 
the  middle  of  this,  on  the  top  of  the  most 
prominent  eminence,  a  pavilion  had  been  con- 
stru6led,  with  a  suite  of  apartments.  On  en- 
tering at  the  principal  door,  one  saw  in  a 
large  mirror  the  most  lovely  prospedl  that  the 
neighborhood  could  offer,  and  quickly  turned 
round  to  recover  one's  self  in  the  reality  from 
the  unexpedled  refie<5lion,  for  the  approach 
had  been  arranged  artfully  enough,  and  all 
that  was  designed  to  effe6l  a  surprise  had  been 
carefully  hidden.  No  one  entered  without 
again  and  again  turning  with  pleasure  from 
the  mirror  to  nature,  and  from  nature  to  the 
mirror. 

When  once  upon  the  road,  on  one  of  the 
finest,  most  genial,  and  longest  days,  they 
kept  upon  a  good  grass-road  round  and 
through  the  whole.  Here  was  pointed  out  the 
evening  resting-place  of  the  good  mother, 
where  a  splendid  beech-tree  had  reserved 
round  about  itself  an  open  space.  Julia  soon 
afterwards  pointed  out,  half  teasingly,  the 
place  of  Lucinda' s  morning  devotion,  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  tiny  lake,  among  poplars  and 
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alders,  near  meadows  sloping  downwards,  and 

corn-fields  extending  upwards.  It  was  pretty 
beyond  all  description.  One  fancied  that  one 
had  seen  it  often  before,  but  nowhere  so  re- 
markable and  so  welcome  in  its  simplicity. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  young  brother,  half 
against  Julia's  wish,  showed  the  diminutive 
arbors  and  childish  garden  ercftions  which, 
close  by  a  cosily -situated  mill,  were  scarcely 
noticeable.  They  dated  from  the  time  when 
Julia,  in  about  her  tenth  year,  had  taken  it 
into  her  head  lO  become  a  miller's  wife,  and 
after  the  departure  of  the  two  old  people,  was 
going  to  set  up  for  herself,  and  lookout  for  an 
honest  miller  youth. 

"That  was  at  a  time,"  exclaimed  Julia, 
"when  I  still  knew  nothing  about  the  towns 
that  lie  on  rivers,  or  indeed  on  the  sea,  noth- 
ing about  Genoa,  and  so  forth.  Your  good 
father,  Lucidor,  has  transformed  me,  and 
since  that  time  I  have  not  been  so  ready  to 
come  here." 

She  sat  down  playfully  on  a  little  bench  that 


scarcely  sufficed  to  bear  her  weight,  beneath 
an  elder-tree  that  bent  too  deeply  down. 
"Oh,  how  crampedl"  she  cried,  jumped  to 
her  feet;  and  ran  in  front  with  her  merry 
brother. 

The  couple  that  remained  behind  con- 
vened together  sensibly,  and  in  such  cases 
reason  probably  comes  near  to  feeling.  To 
roam  successively  through  simple  natural  ob- 
jects, and  quietly  to  observe  how  the  sensible, 
prudent  man  is  able  to  turn  them  to  account; 
how  the  comprehension  of  what  is  at  hand,  asso- 
ciating itself  with  the  sense  of  his  requirements, 
will  do  wonders,  in  first  of  all  making  the  world 
inhabitable,  then  in  peopling  it,  and  at  last  in 
overpeopling  it — all  this  could  here  be  dis- 
cussed in  detail.  Lucinda  gave  an  account  of 
everything,  and  howsoever  modest  she  was, 
could  not  conceal  that  this  convenient  and 
pleasiiiit  couneflion  of  distant  jwrtions  of  the 
estate  was  her  own  n'ork,  under  the  sugges- 
tions, direiition,  and  aiisislance  of  a  revered 


But  yet  since  even  the  longest  day  will  at 
last  verge  towards  evening,  it  was  now  need- 
ful to  think  of  returning,  and  as  they  were 
thinking  about  some  pleasant  circuitous  road, 
the  merry  young  broiher  expressed  a  wish  that 
they  should  enter  upon  the  shorter  road, 
although  not  the  pleasanter,  but  rather  the 
more  difficult  one.  **For,"  he  exclaimed, 
**  you  have  been  boasting  with  your  sites  and 
contrivances  how  you  have  beautified  and  im- 
proved the  country  for  artistic  eyes  and  sensi- 
tive hearts,  but  now  let  me  too  gain  credit.*' 

Now  they  had  to  pass  across  ploughed  lands 
and  rugged  paths,  nay,  they  had  even  to  walk 
over  stones  roughly  thrown  across  small  bogs, 
and  at  some  distance  thev  soon  beheld  all 
kinds  of  machinery  in  confused  piles.  Seen 
nearer,  it  was  a  large  pleasure  or  playground, 
erecfled  not  without  judgment,  in  a  certain 
popular  style.  Thus  there  were  standing 
here,  arranged  at  the  proper  distances,  the 
great  swing-wheel,  on  which  those  mounting 
and  descending  always  remain  as  if  sitting 
quietly  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  other 
swings,  slack-ropes,  balance-boards,  bowling- 
greens  and  skittle-alleys,  and  all  that  can  be 
imagined  to  occupy  and  amuse  a  number  of 
people  in  different  ways  and  to  an  equal 
extent,  in  an  extensive  pleasure-ground. 
"This,**  he  exclaimed,  **  is  my  contrivance, 
my  laying  out;  and  although  father  gave  the 
money  for  it,  and  a  clever  fellow  the  head  to 
make  it,  still,  without  me,  whom  you  so  often 
call  silly,  neither  judgment  nor  money  would 
have  combined  together.*' 

In  this  merry  mood  they  all  four  reached 
home  at  sunset.  Antony  put  in  an  appear- 
ance; the  younger  lady,  however,  who  during 
all  this  day  had  not  had  enough  exercise,  had 
the  horses  put-to,  and  drove  across  the  coun- 
try to  see  a  female  friend,  being  desperate  at 
not  having  seen  her  for  two  days.  The  four 
left  behind  felt  embarrassed  before  they  were 
aware  of  it,  and  it  was  then  declared  that  the 
absence  of  the  father  began  to  alarm  his  fam- 
ily. The  conversation  began  to  flag,  when 
all  at  once  the  merry  lad  jumped  up,  and 
soon  returned  with  a  book,  offering  to  read 
aloud.  Lucinda  could  not  refrain  from  asking 
**  how  he  had  hit  upon  an  idea  which  he  had 
not  had  the  whole  year,"  to  which  he  merrily 
replied,  **  Everything  occurs  to  me  at  the  right 
time — a  thing  you  cannot  boast  of.*'  He  read  a 
series  of  genuine  fairy  tales,  which  carry 
people  out  of  themselves,  flatter  their  wishes, 
and   make   them  forget  every  condition   by 


which  we  nevertheless  remain  limited  even  in 
our  happiest  moments. 

**  What  shall  I  do  now?"  exclaimed  Luci- 
dor,  when  at  last  he  found  himself  alone ; 
'*time  presses;  I  have  no  confidence  in 
Antony;  he  is  an  utter  stranger — I  do  not 
know  who  he  is,  how  he  comes  to  be  in  the 
house,  or  what  he  wants :  he  seems  to  interest 
himself  in  Lucinda,  and  what  in  that  case 
could  I  hope  for  from  him?  Nothing  re- 
mains for  me  but  to  aj)proach  Lucinda  my- 
self; she  must  know  it — she  first.  This  indeed 
was  my  first  feeling ;  why  do  we  allow  our- 
selves to  be  misled  into  paths  of  prudence? 
The  first  must  now  be  last,  and  I  trust  to  at- 
tain my  end." 

On  Saturday  morning  Lucidor  having 
dressed  early,  was  pacing  to  and  fro  in  his 
room,  and  thinking  over  what  he  must  say  to 
Lucinda,  when  he  heard  a  sort  of  good-hum- 
ored wrangling  outside  his  door,  which  at  the 
same  instant  was  opened.  Thereupon  the 
merry  youth  pushed  in  before  him  a  boy  with 
coffee  and  biscuits  for  the  guest;  he  himself 
carried  some  cold  meat  and  wine.  **  You 
shall  go  first,"  he  said,  '*for  the  guest  must  be 
served  first ;  I  am  accustomed  to  wait  upon 
myself.  My  friend,  to-day  I  come  somewhat 
early  and  noisily  ;  let  us  enjoy  our  breakfast  in 
peace,  and  then  we  will  see  what  we  shall  set 
about,  for  we  have  little  to  hope  from  the  com- 
pany. The  younger  one  has  not  yet  returned 
from  her  friend ;  these  two  are  obliged  to 
pour  out  their  hearts  mutually  at  least  once 
every  fortnight,  in  case  they  explode.  On 
Saturdays  Lucinda  is  altogether  useless,  for  she 
then  delivers  pun6lually  her  housekeeping  ac- 
counts to  father.  I  too  ought  to  dabble  in 
those  things,  but.  Heaven  preserve  me!  if  I 
know  what  a  thing  costs,  I  cannot  relish  a 
mouthful.  They  expedt  guests  to-morrow ;  the 
old  gentleman  has  not  yet  recovered  his 
equilibrium.  Antony  is  shooting;  we  will  do 
the  same." 

Guns,  game-bags,  and  dogs  were  ready, 
when  they  descended  into  the  courtyard,  and 
so  they  set  out  across  the  fields,  where  event- 
ually a  leveret  and  a  poor  indifferent  bird 
were  shot.  In  the  meantime  they  talked 
about  domestic  affairs  and  those  of  the  present 
party.  Antony  was  mentioned,  and  Lucidor 
did  not  fail  to  inquire  about  him.  The 
merry  youth  declared,  with  some  complacency, 
that  however  mysteriously  that  wonderful  man 
behaved,  he  had  already  seen  through  and 
through  him. 
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"He  is,"  he  continued,  "no  doubt  the 
son  of  a  rich  man  of  business,  who  failed  just 
at  [he  moment  when  he,  in  the  flower  of  his 
yonlh,  was  thinking  of  taking  a  share  vigor- 
ously and  cheerfully  in  great  business  transac- 
tions, but  at  the  same  time  of  sharing  in  the 
great  enjoyments  which  they  abundantly  offer. 
Hurled  down  from  the  pinnacle  of  his  expec- 
tations, he  pulled  himself  together,  and  ac- 
complished in  the  service  of  others  what  he 
could  no  longer  do  for  himself  and  his  rela- 
tions. So  he  wandered  through  the  world, 
learned  to  know  it  thoroughly  in  all  its  multi- 
farious intercourse,  yet  in  so  doingdid  not  for- 
get his  own  interests.  Untiring  aiSiivily  and 
approved  honesty  brought  and  retained  for 
hmi  an  unlimited  confidence  from  many.  So 
he  everywhere  gained  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance— nay,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  his  resources  are 
distributed  in  the  world  as  widely  as  his  ac- 
quaintance extends,  and  that  therefore  his 
presence  also  is  necessary  from  time  to  time  in 
all  four  parts  of  the  world." 

The  merry  youth  had  told  this  quite  cir- 
cumstantially and  simply,  inserting  as  many 
comical  observations  as  if  he  had  the  inten- 
tion of  spinning  out  his  little  story  to  the  end 
of  the  world. 

"  How  long  has  he  not  already  been  con- 
nei5icd  with  my  father!  They  think  that 
I  see  nothing,  because  1  trouble  myself  about 
nothing;  but  for  this  very  reason  I  see  better, 
because  it  does  not  concern  me  !  He  has  de- 
posited a  good  deal  of  money  with  my  fattier, 
who  has  again  invested  it  safely  and  profit- 
ably. Only  yesterday  he  handed  the  old  gen- 
tleman a  jewel  casket  j  anything  simpler,  more 
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beautiful,  or  precious  I  have  never  seen — 
although  only  at  a  glance,  for  the  matter  was 
a  secret  transadiion.  It  is  probably  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  pleasure  and  joy,  and  to  the 
future  safe  keeping  of  the  bride.  Antony  hag. 
placed  his  confidence  in  Lucinda.  But  whea< 
I  see  them  thus  together,  1  can  scarcely  regai 
them  as  a  well-assorted  couple.  The  brisk  one 
would  do  better  for  him  ;  I  think  too  that  she 
likes  him  better  than  the  elder  one;  she  really 
looks  sometimes  as  cheerfully  and  sympatheti- 
cally towards  the  old  grumbler,  as  if  she 
would  like  to  mount  into  the  carriage 
him,  and  be  up  and  off."  Lutidor  collefled' 
himself;  he  did  not  know  what  could  be  said 
in  answer — all  that  he  had  heard  had  his 
private  approval. 

The  youth  continued 
ing,  the  girl  has  a  perve 
pie ;  I  believe  she  would 
your  father  as  his  son." 

Lucidor  followed  his  companion,  as  he  led 
him  over  stock  and  stone;  both  forgot  the 
sport,  which  any  way  could  not  have  been 
very  abundant.  They  put  up  at  a  farm- 
house, where,  being  well  entertained,  one  of 
the  friends  amused  himself  with  eating,  drink- 
ing, and  chatting,  but  the  other  was  absorbed 
in  thoughts  and  mediiaiions  concerning  the 
m:mner  in  which  he  might  be  able  to  avail 
himself  to  his  own  advantage  of  the  discovery 
he  had  made.  Lucidor  after  all  these  tales  and 
confidences  had  acquired  so  much  confidence  in 
Antony,  that,  on  entering  the  courtyard,  he  at 
once  asked  for  him,  and  hurried  into  the  gar- 
den, where  he  was  told  that  he  would  find 
him.     He  traversed  all  the  alleys  of  the  park 
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sciously,  and  when,  addressing  him,  she  asked 
how  he  had  spent  the  day,  and  excused  her- 
self on  the  score  of  domestic  affairs,  he  could 
hardly  endure  her  voice.  Antony  arose,  and 
took  leave;  and  Lucinda,  also  rising,  invited 
him,  who  remained,  to  go  out  for  a  walk. 
Walking  along  by  her  side  he  remained  silent 
and  embarrassed ;  she  too  seemed  to  be  dis- 
turbed ;  and  if  he  had  only  been  in  some 
degree  himself,  her  deep  breathing  must  have 
betrayed  that  she  had  to  conceal  some  heart- 
felt sighs.  At  last  she  took  leave  of  him,  as 
they  approached  near  to  the  house;  but  he 
turned,  first  slowly  and  then  hurriedly,  to- 
wards the  open  fields.  The  park  had  become 
too  narrow  for  him ;  he  hurried  through  the 
open  land  listening  only  to  the  voice  of  his 
heart,  without  any  sense  of  the  beauties  of  the 
most  perfedl  evening.  When  he  saw  himself 
alone,  and  had  vented  his  feelings  in  a  sooth- 
ing flood  of  tears,  he  exclaimed : 

"  Several  times  already  in  my  life,  but  never 
so  cruelly,  have  I  experienced  the  grief  which 
is  now  making  me  wretched,  when  the  most 
longed-for  happiness  comes  up  to  us  hand-in- 
hand,  arm-in-arm,  and  immediately  takes  leave 
of  us  forever.  I  sat  by  her,  walked  next  her, 
her  dress  touched  me  as  it  moved,  and  even 
then  I  had  lost  her!  Tell  it  not  to  yourself, 
do  not  fret  yourself  about  it;  be  silent,  and 
take  your  resolution.*' 

He  had  imposed  silence  on  himself:  he 
held  his  peace  and  refledled,  strolling  through 
fields,  meadows  and  heath,  not  always  on  the 
smoothest  paths.  Only  when  he  entered  his 
room,  at  a  late  hour,  did  he  cease  to  restrain  him- 
self, and  exclaimed:  **E^rly  to-morrow  I  set 
off;  a  day  like  this  I  will  not  live  again," 
and  so  he  threw  himself  on  the  bed  in  his 
clothes. 

Happy,  healthy  youth  !  He  was  already 
asleep;  the  fatiguing  exercise  during  the  day 
had  earned  for  him  the  sweetest  night's  rest. 
From  his  comforting  morning  dreams,  how- 
ever, the  earliest  beam  awoke  him ;  it  hap- 
pened to  be  the  longest  day,  which  threatened 
him  to  be  too  long.  If  he  had  certainly  not 
felt  the  charm  of  the  soothing  evening  star,  he 
felt  the  stimulating  beauty  of  the  morning  one 
only  to  despair.  He  beheld  the  world  as 
beautiful  as  ever; — it  was  still  so  to  his  eye- 
sight, but  his  inner  man  denied  it.  In  all  this 
he  had  no  more  part  or  lot:  he  had  lost 
Lucinda. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  portmanteau,  which  he  intended  to 
leave  behind  him,  was  quickly  packed ;  he  did 
not  write  any  letter  with  it;  his  absence  from 
dinner,  perhaps  also  during  the  evening,  was 
to  be  excused  by  only  a  few  words  through 
the  groom,  whom  he  must  wake  up  at  once. 
But  he  found  him  already  below  in  front  of 
the  stable,  pacing  to  and  fro  with  long  strides. 
**You  surely  do  not  want  to  take  a  ride?" 
cried  the  otherwise  good-natured  man,  with  a 
touch  of  vexation.  *'  I  suppose  I  may  venture 
to  tell  you:  the  young  gentleman  gets  every 
day  more  unendurable.  He  was  knocking 
about  the  country  all  yesterday,  so  that  one 
might  have  thought  that  he  would  thank  God 
to  rest  on  a  Sunday  morning.  But,  if  he 
does  not  come  here  before  daybreak,  making 
a  disturbance  in  the  stables !  As  I  am  jump- 
ing up,  he  saddles  and  bridles  your  horse,  and 
is  not  to  be  kept  back  by  any  argument;  he 
vaults  up  and  cries :  *  Only  think  of  the  good 
work  I  am  doing  !  This  creature  alway  goes 
only  at  a  lawyer's  trot;  I  will  see  whether  I 
can  spur  him  into  a  swift  gallop  for  life!' 
That  is  about  what  he  said ;  and  added  other 
strange  speeches." 

Lucidor  was  doubly,  trebly  surprised:  he 
loved  his  horse,  as  answering  to  his  own 
chara6ler  and  mode  of  life;  it  vexed  him  to 
find  the  good  and  sagacious  creature  in  the 
hands  of  a  madcap.  His  plan  was  disturbed — 
his  intention  of  seeking  refuge  in  the  present 
crisis  with  a  universitv  friend,  with  whom  he 
had  lived  in  frank  and  affedlionate  associa- 
tion. The  old  confidence  had  been  re- 
awakened ;  the  miles  lying  between  them  had 
not  been  taken  into  account,  and  he  already 
imagined  himself  finding  advice  and  relief 
from  his  benevolent  and  sensible  friend. 
This  prospe6l  was  now  cut  off:  and  yet  this 
was  not  the  case,  if  he  should  venture  to  reach 
his  goal  on  fresh  walking  feet,  which  remained 
at  his  disposal. 

The  first  thing  then  was  to  try  to  find  the 
road  out  of  the  park  into  the  open  country, 
that  should  take  him  to  his  friend.  He  was 
not  quite  sure  of  his  dire6tion,  when,  on  the 
left  hand,  the  hermitage  of  which  they  had 
previously  made  a  mystery  caught  his  eye,  as 
it  reared  its  head  above  the  copse,  raised 
upon  a  strange  sort  of  wood-work,  and  there 
to  his  utmost  suiprise  he  beheld  upon  a  gal- 
lery beneath  the  Chinese  roof  the  old  gentle- 
man,— who  for  the  last  few  days  had  been 
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thought  to  be  ill, — looking  around  in  a  cheer- 
ful manner.  Lucidor  declined  his  very 
friendly  greeting,  and  pressing  invitation  to 
ascend,  with  excuses  and  hurried  gestures. 
Only  consideration  for  the  good  old  man, 
who  as  he  hurried  down  the  steep  staircase 
with  infirm  tread  threatened  to  fall  to  the 
bottom,  induced  him  to  walk  towards  him, 
and  to  allow  himself  to  be  led  up.  With  won- 
der he  entered  the  charming  little  saloon  ;  it 
had  only  three  windows,  looking  over  the 
country,  a  most  beautiful  prospe<5l ;  the  rest 
of  the  walls  was  adorned,  or  rather  covered, 
with  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  portraits,  en- 
graved in  copper,  and  in  some  cases  drawn, 
pasted  on  to  the  wall  in  a  certain  order,  and 
separated  by  colored  bands  and  spaces. 

**I  favor  you,  my  friend,  in  a  way  that  is 
not  for  everyone;  this  is  the  sandluary  in 
which  I  contentedly  spend  my  last  days. 
Here  I  recover  from  all  the  mistakes  which 
society  makes  me  commit,  and  here  I  restore 
my  dietetic  errors  into  equilibrium.*' 

Lucidor  gave  a  glance  at  the  whole,  and 
being  well  read  in  history,  he  saw  at  once  that 
an  historical  taste  lay  at  the  bottom. 

**Here  above  in  the  frieze,**  said  the  old 
man,  **  you  will  find  the  names  of  excellent 
men  of  the  remote  past;  then,  of  the  later 
ones  still  only  the  names,  for  how  they  looked 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  out.  But  here  in 
the  chief  space  my  own  life  is  adlually  con- 
cerned, for  here  are  men  whom  I  heard  men- 
tioned as  a  boy.  For  about  fifty  years  the 
names  of  distinguished  men  will  remain  in 
the  memory  of  the  ]>eople,  but  beyond  that 
lapse  of  time  they  either  disappear  or  become 
legendary.  Although  of  German  parents,  I 
was  born  in  Holland,  and  to  me  William  of 
Orange,  as  Stadtholder  and  King  of  England, 
is  the  prototype  of  all  ordinary  men  and 
heroes.  But  now  you  see  Louis  XIV.  close  to 
him,  than  whom " 

How  willingly  Lucidor  would  have  liked  to 
interrupt  the  good  old  man,  if  it  had  been 
seemly  to  do  so — as  indeed  it  probably  be- 
seems us,  the  storyteller,  to  do;  for  he  was 
threatened  with  modern  and  the  most  recent 
history,  as  was  easily  to  be  gathered  from  the 
portraits  of  Fredrick  the  Great  and  of  his 
generals,  towards  whom  he  was  pointing. 

If  the  kind  youth  honored  the  lively  sym- 
pathy of  the  old  man  for  the  time  imme- 
diately preceding  his  own  as  well  as  for  the 
present,  and  if  certain  individual  traits  could 
not  escape  him  as  being  interesting,  still  he 


had  already  heard  modem  and  recent  history 
in  universities,  and  what  one  has  once  heard, 
one  thinks  one  will  always  know.  His  mind 
was  far  away ;  he  did  not  hear,  he  scarcely 
could  see,  and  was  just  on  the  point  of 
blundering  towards  the  door  and  down  the 
mortally  long  staircase,  in  the  most  awkward 
manner,  when  a  violent  clapping  of  hands 
was  heard  from  below. 

Whilst  Lucidor  drew  back,  the  old  man  put 
his  head  out  of  the  window,  and  from  below 
there  resounded  a  well-known  voice:  **Come 
down ;  for  Heaven's  sake,  come  out  of  your 
historical  pidlure  gallery,  old  gentleman ! 
Finish  your  fasting,  and  help  me  to  appease 
our  young  friend,  when  he  comes  to  know  the 
matter.  I  have  been  treating  Lucidor*s  horse 
somewhat  recklessly;  it  has  cast  a  shoe,  and 
I  have  had  to  leave  it  behind.  What  will  he 
say  ?  Oh,  it  is  too  absurd,  when  people  are 
absurd!** 

**  Come  up,**  said  the  old  man,  and  turning 
himself  towards  Lucidor:  **  Now,  what  do 
you  say?** 

Lucidor  was  silent,  and  the  wild  youth 
entered.  The  questions  and  replies  occasioned 
a  long  scene;  enough,  they  resolved  to  send 
the  groom  at  once  to  lake  care  of  the  horse. 

Leaving  the  old  man  behind,  the  two  young 
people  hurried  back  to  the  house,  whither 
Lucidor  allowed  himself  to  be  taken,  not 
quite  unwillingly;  because,  come  of  it  what 
might,  within  those  walls  at  least  was  en- 
closed the  only  wish  of  his  heart.  In  such  a 
desperate  case  we  hopelessly  lose  the  help  of 
our  free-will,  and  feel  ourselves  relieved  for  a 
moment,  if  from  anywhere  determination  or 
coercion  lay  hold  of  us.  Still,  when  he 
entered  his  room,  he  found  himself  in  a  very 
strange  frame  of  mind,  very  like  a  man  who 
is  compelled  against  his  wish  to  return  to  the 
inn  that  he  has  just  left,  because  he  has  broken 
an  axletree. 

The  merry  youth  presently  pounced  on  the 
portmanteau,  to  unpack  everything  in  order; 
particularly  he  placed  together  whatever  there 
was  at  hand  of  holiday  attire,  although  it 
might  be  meant  for  travelling.  He  compelled 
Lucidor  to  put  on  shoes  and  stockings,  ar- 
ranged his  closely  curled  brown  locks  of  hair, 
and  rigged  him  out  at  his  best.  Then  step- 
ping a  few  paces  back,  he  contemplated  our 
friend,  and  his  handiwork,  from  head  to  feet, 
and  cried:  **Now  at  least,  my  little  friend, 
you  look  like  a  man  who  has  some  claims  on 
pretty  maidens,  and  sufficiently  in  earnest  to 
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be  looking  out  for  a  bride.  Only  just  a  mo- 
ment, and  you  shall  see  how  I  manage  to 
come  to  the  front,  when  the  hour  strikes !  I 
have  learned  that  from  officers,  after  whom 
the  girls  are  always  looking,  and  moreover  I 
have  enlisted  myself  in  a  kind  of  military 
corps,  and  now  they  look  at  me  too  again  and 
again,  for  none  of  them  knows  what  to  make 
of  me!  Now,  out  of  all  this  looking  here 
and  there,  this  admiration  and  attention, 
there  often  ensues  something  very  pretty  in- 
deed, which,  if  it  is  not  lasting,  is  still  worth 
our  while  to  devote  a  moment  to.  But  now, 
my  friend,  come  and  show  me  the  same  ser- 
vice !  When  you  see  me  slip  bit  by  bit  into 
my  covering,  you  will  not  deny  wit  and  a 
knack  of  invention  to  the  careless  boy!" 

So  he  dragged  his  friend  along  with  him, 
through  the  long  rambling  corridors  of  the 
old  chateau.  **  I  have  made  my  lair,*'  he  ex- 
claimed, *' quite  in  the  background.  With- 
out wishing  to  conceal  myself,  I  like  to  be 
alone;  for  one  cannot  make  it  quite  pleasing 
to  the  others.** 

They  passed  by  the  justice-room,  just  as  a 
servant  came  out  carrying  an  antique  writing- 
desk,  black,  big,  and  completely  filled;  paper 
too  was  not  forgotten. 

**I  know  well  enough  what  is  going  to  be 
scribbled  again  within  there,*'  exclaimed  the 
youth.  **Go  away,  and  leave  me  the  key. 
Just  give  a  peep  into  it,  Lucidor.  It  will 
amuse  you  until  I  am  dressed.  To  a  man  of 
law  such  a  place  is  not  as  unattra6live  as  to  a 
stable-fellow.*'  And  so  he  pushed  Lucidor 
into  the  magisterial  hall. 

The  young  man  at  once  felt  himself  in  a 
familiar  and  congenial  element;  the  recol- 
le6lion  of  the  days  when,  on  business  bent, 
he  was  sitting  at  such  a  table,  listening  and 
writing,  repeated  itself.  Nor  did  he  remain 
unaware  of  the  fa6l  that  here  a  fine  old  do- 
mestic chapel  had,  at  the  change  of  religious 
opinions,  been  commuted  to  the  service  of 
Themis.  On  the  shelves  he  found  titles  and 
deeds  already  known  to  him ;  he  had  worked 
at  these  very  matters  himself,  in  the  capital. 
On  his  opening  a  bundle,  a  rescript  fell  into 
his  hand  which  he  himself  had  engrossed,  and 
another  which  he  had  drafted  !  Handwriting 
and  paper,  the  seal  of  the  Chancellery,  and 
the  signature  of  the  president,  all  recalled  to 
his  mind  that  season  of  the  legitimate  striving 
of  youthful  hope.  And  then  when  he  looked 
round,  and  caught  sight  of  the  official  chair 
of  the  high-bailifif^  designed  and  destined  for 
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himself,  so  fine  a  position,  and  such  a  worthy 
sphere  of  adlivity,  which  he  ran  the  risk  of 
reje6ling  and  renouncing:  all  this  assailed 
him  with  a  double  and  three-fold  strength, 
whilst  the  form  of  Lucinda  seemed  at  the 
same  time  to  retreat  away  from  him. 

He  wanted  to  go  out  into  the  open  air,  but 
found  himself  imprisoned.  His  wonderful 
friend  had  either  heedlessly  or  wantonly 
locked  the  door  behind  him:  still  our  friend 
did  not  remain  long  in  this  most  awkward 
confinement,  for  the  other  came  back,  excused 
himself,  and  really  awoke  good  humor  by  his 
strange  presence.  A  certain  loudness  in  the 
colors  and  cut  of  his  dress  was  tempered  by 
natural  taste,  just  as  we  do  not  deny  a  sort  of 
approval  even  to  tattooed  Indians. 

** To-day,"  he  said,  "shall  make  compen- 
sation for  the  tediousness  of  past  days ;  good 
friends,  merry  friends  have  arrived,  pretty 
girls,  lively  enamored  creatures;  and  then  too 
my  father,  and,  wonder  upon  wonder,  your 
father  too !  It  will  be  a  feast.  They  are  all 
already  assembled  in  the  saloon  for  breakfast." 

Lucidor  felt  at  once  in  a  mood  as  if  he 
were  peering  into  a  thick  fog;  all  who  were 
mentioned  to  him,  whether  known  or  un- 
known, seemed  to  him  as  so  many  ghostly 
forms;  still  his  chara6ler,  in  conjun<5lion  with 
a  pure  heart,  kept  him  ere6l;  in  a  few  seconds 
he  felt  himself  equal  to  anything.  He  now 
followed  his  hurrying  friend  with  a  firm  step, 
firmly  resolved  to  stay  it  out,  happen  what 
might,  and  to  explain  himself,  be  it  as  it 
would. 

And  yet  he  felt  surprised  at  the  threshold 
of  the  saloon.  In  a  large  semicircle  around 
the  windows  he  at  once  discerned  his  father, 
together  with  the  high-bailiff,  both  in  full 
dress.  He  looked  at  the  sisters,  at  Antony, 
and  other  known  and  unknown  people,  with 
a  glance  that  threatened  almost  to  become 
dim.  He  approached  his  father  with  failing 
steps,  who  received  him  in  a  most  friendly 
manner  yet  with  a  certain  formality,  which 
scarcely  favored  any  confidential  approach. 
Standing  before  so  many  people,  he  looked 
out  for  a  convenient  place  for  the  moment; 
he  could  have  placed  himself  near  Lucinda, 
but  Julia,  in  contrast  with  the  constrained 
state  of  things,  made  a  turn,  so  that  he  was 
compelled  to  step  towards  her.  Antony  re- 
mained near  Lucinda. 

At  this  critical  moment  Lucidor  felt  him- 
self again  as  one  who  has  been  charged  with 
a    trust,   and,   steeled   with    all   his   juristic 
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science,  he  recalled  to  mind  in  his  own  favor 
that  beautiful  maxim:  that  we  ought  to  treat 
the  affairs  of  strangers  committed  to  our  trust 
as  our  own ;  and  why  should  we  not  treat  our 
own  in  just  the  same  spirit.  As  he  was  well 
exercised  in  business  statements,  he  quickly 
ran  through  all  he  had  to  say.  Meantime  the 
company,  placed  in  a  formal  semicircle, 
seemed  to  be  too  much  for  him.  The  sub- 
stance of  his  statement  he  knew  well  enough, 
but  he  could  not  find  the  beginning.  Then 
on  a  table  he  observed  the  great  inkstand, 
with  some  legal  officials  standing  by;  the 
high-bailiff  made  a  movement,  as  if  to  begin 
his  address ;  Lucidor  wanted  to  precede  him, 
and  at  the  same  moment  Julia  pressed  his 
hand.  This  took  away  all  his  presence  of 
mind;  he  was  convinced  that  it  was  all  de- 
cided, that  all  was  lost  for  him. 

Now  it  was  no  longer  the  time  when  the 
present  colle6live  lifelong  associations  or  these 
family  ties,  conventionalities  of  society  and 
position,  should  be  respe6led ;  he  looked  be- 
fore him,  withdrew  his  hand  from  Julia,  and 
was  so  quickly  outside  the  door  that  the  com- 
pany lost  him  before  they  were  aware  of  it, 
and  he  himself  outside  scarcely  knew  where 
he  was. 

Fearing  the  light  of  the  sun,  which  shone 
on  his  head  in  fullest  splendor,  avoiding  the 
glances  of  people  that  he  met,  groping  along 
timidly,  he  went  onwards  until  he  reached  the 
large  summer-house.  At  this  point  his  knees 
were  about  to  fail  him ;  he  rushed  in,  and  dis- 
consolately threw  himself  on  the  ottoman  be- 
neath the  looking-glass:  into  such  confusion 
had  he  been  thrown  in  the  midst  of  the  pre- 
cise business-like  company,  which  seemed  to 
be  surging  backwards  and  forwards  around 
and  within  him.  His  past  existence  struggled 
with  the  present :  it  was  a  terrible  moment. 

And  thus  he  lay  for  a  time,  with  his  face 
buried  in  the  cushion,  upon  which  Lucinda's 
arm  had  yesterday  been  resting.  Completely 
absorbed  in  his  grief,  feeling  himself  touched, 
without  having  perceived  any  one  ap})roach, 
he  quickly  raised  himself;  then  he  saw  Lu- 
cinda,  who  was  standing  near  him. 

Fancying  that  she  had  been  sent  to  fetch 
him,  and  charged  to  induce  him  with  suitable 
sisterly  words  to  accompany  her  back  to  the 
assembly,  to  his  repugnant  destiny,  he  ex- 
claimed: "They  ought  not  to  have  sent  you, 
Lucinda,  for  it  is  you  who  drove  me  away 
from  there;  I  shall  not  return!  Give  me,  if 
you  are  capable  of  any  pity,  the  opportunity 


and  means  for  flight.  For  in  order  that  you 
may  bear  witness  how  im|)ossible  it  is  to  bring 
me  back,  then  receive  the  key  to  my  behavior, 
which  to  vou  and  all  must  seem  madness. 
Listen  to  the  oath  which  I  had  sworn  to  my- 
self, and  which,  as  irretrievable,  I  now  rei)eat 
aloud.  With  you  only  I  wished  to  live,  to  use 
and  enjoy  my  youth,  and  old  age  as  well,  in 
its  true  and  honest  completion.  And  let  this 
be  as  firm  and  sure  as  anything  that  has  ever 
been  sworn  before  the  altar,  which  I  now 
swear,  in  leaving  you,  the  most  pitiable  of  all 
mankind."  He  made  a  movement  to  slip 
away  from  her,  as  she  stood  so  close  in  front 
of  him,  but  she  caught  him  gently  in  her 
arms. 

**  What  are  you  going  to  do?**  he  exclaimed. 

**  Lucidor,**  she  said.  **not  pity  you,  as  you 
imagine,  perhaps;  you  are  mine,  I  am  yours. 
I  hold  you  in  my  arms;  do  not  be  afraid  of 
throwing  yours  round  me.  Your  father  is 
satisfied  with  everything;  Antony  is  to  marry 
mv  sister." 

He  drew  back  from  her,  astounded. 

"Can  it  be  true?*' 

Lucinda  laughed,  and  nodded;  he  freed 
himself  from  her  arms. 

"Let  me  once  more  behold  at  a  distance 
her  who  is  to  belong  so  nearly,  so  closely  to 
me.*'     He  seized  her  hands. 

"Face  to  face,  Lucinda,  are  you  mine?" 

She  replied,  "Yes,  indeed,"  with  the 
sweetest  tears  in  the  truest  of  eyes.  He  em- 
braced her,  and  threw  his  head  behind  hers; 
he  clung  there  like  a  shipwrecked  man  to  a 
rock  on  the  shore ;  the  floor  still  trembled  be- 
neath him.  But  now  his  enraptured  glance, 
opening  again,  fell  upon  the  looking-glass. 
Then  he  beheld  her  in  his  arms,  himself  folded 
in  hers;  he  looked  towards  it  again  and  again. 
Such  feelings  accompany  a  man  all  through 
his  life ;  at  the  same  time,  too,  he  saw  on 
the  mirror's  face  the  landscape,  that  but 
yesterday  had  seemed  to  him  so  gray  and  for- 
bidding, now  more  splendid  and  glorious  than 
ever:  and  himself  in  such  a  position  on  such 
a  background ! — a  sufficient  reward  for  all 
sufferings. 

"We  are  not  alone,"  said  Lucinda,  and 
scarcely  had  he  recovered  from  his  rapture, 
when  there  appeared  girls  and  boys,  decked 
out  and  garlanded,  carrying  wreaths,  filling 
up  the  entrance. 

"That  ought  all  to  have  been  different," 
exclaimed  Lucinda.  "  How  nicely  it  was 
arranged,  and  now  it   is  all   clumsily  mixed 
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up."  A  stirring  march  sounded  from  afar, 
and  they  saw  the  company  merrily  coming  in 
procession  up  the  wide  road.  He  hesitated 
to  go  to  meet  them,  and  only  on  her  arm 
seemed  sure  of  his  steps.  She  remained  at 
his  side,  awaiting  from  moment  to  moment 
the  solemn  scene  of  re-meeting,  and  of  a 
pardon  already  granted. 

But  it  had  been  fated  differently  by  the 
mischievous  gods;  the  merry,  ringing  tones 
of  a  post-horn  from  the  opposite  side  seemed 
to  throw  the  whole  ceremony  into  confusion. 
**  Who  can  be  coming?**  exclaimed  Luc inda. 

Lucidor  shuddered  at  a  strange  presence, 
and  the  carriage  too  seemed  quite  strange. 
A  new  double-seated  travelling-chaise  of  the 
latest  make.  She  ran  into  the  saloon.  A  re- 
markably well-dressed  boy  jumped  down  from 
behind,  opened  the  door,  but  no  one  got  out. 
The  carriage  was  empty ;  the  boy  got  in,  with 
a  few  dexterous  pulls  he  threw  back  the  cover- 
ing, and  in  an  instant  the  pretty  contrivance 
was  prepared  for  a  most  pleasant  drive  before 
the  eyes  of  all  the  company,  who,  in  the 
meantime,  had  come  up.  Antony,  hurrying 
in  advance  of  the  rest,  handed  Julia  to  the 
carriage. 

**  Try  whether  this  sort  of  vehicle  will  suit 
you,*'  he  said,  **to  drive  in  with  me  along 
the  best  roads  through  the  world.  I  shall 
take  you  along  no  other  ones;  and  if  ever  it 
should  come  to  a  pinch  we  will  know  how  to 
help  ourselves.  Pack-horses  ought  to  be  able 
to  carry  us  across  the  mountain  and  the 
carriage  too.** 

"You  are  a  darling!*'  exclaimed  Julia. 

The  boy  stepped  forward,  and,  with  the 
dexterity  of  a  conjuror,  he  showed  all  tlie 
conveniences,  small  advantages  and  contri- 
vances of  the  whole  light  stru6lure. 

"On  the  earth  I  am  unable  to  thank  you," 
exclaimed  Julia;  "only  from  this  little  mov- 
able heaven,  from  this  cloud  to  which  you 
raise  me,  I  desire  to  thank  you  most  cor- 
dially." 

She  had  already  jumped  into  it,  throwing  a 
kind  glance  and  a  hand-kiss  towards  him. 

**  For  the  present  you  must  not  come  in  it 
with  me;  but  there  is  another  whom  I  think 
of  taking  with  me  on  this  trial  drive.  He 
has  a  trial  still  to  undergo,  too." 

She  called  to  Lucidor,  who,  just  then  en- 
gaged in  a  diffident  conversation  with  his 
father  and  father-in-law,  gladly  allowed  him- 
self to  be  pressed  into  the  light  vehicle,  since 
he  felt  an  unconquerable  need  of  only  a  mo- 


ment's distra6lion  in  some  way  or  other.  He 
sat  down  by  her;  she  called  to  the  postilion 
how  he  should  go.  In  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  they  disappeared,  enveloped  in  dust,  from 
the  sight  of  the  astonished  spe6lators  left  be- 
hind. Julia  settled  herself  closely  and  com- 
fortably in  the  corner. 

"  Now  you,  too,  lean  back  here,  Herr 
Brother-in-law,  that  we  may  conveniently  look 
at  each  other." 

Lucidor.  "You  see  my  confusion,  my 
embarrassment.  I  am  still  as  in  a  dream ; 
help  me  out  of  it.** 

Julia.  "Look  at  the  nice-looking  village 
people,  how  civilly  they  greet  us.  During 
your  stay  here  you  have  actually  never  been 
to  the  upper  village:  all  well-to-do  people, 
who  are  all  partial  to  me.  There  is  no  one  so 
rich  that  one  cannot  oblige  him  in  some  way 
or  other  by  some  important  service.  This 
road,  along  which  we  are  driving  so  comfort- 
ably, my  father  laid  out,  and  so  set  this  good 
state  of  things  on  foot.*' 

LuaDOR.  "I  willingly  believe  it,  and 
grant  it ;  but  what  have  these  external  things 
to  do  with  the  confusion  of  my  mind?** 

Julia.  "Only  patience,  I  want  to  show 
you  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory 
thereof,  now  we  are  up  above !  How  clearly 
the  level  plain  lies  against  the  mountains! 
All  these  villages  owe  a  great  deal  to,  my 
father,  anjd  to  mother  and  daughters  too,  I 
dare  say.  The  outskirts  of  that  little  town 
yonder  are  the  first  boundaries.*' 

Lucidor.  "I  see  you  are  in  a  strange 
mood.  You  do  not  seem  to  say  outright  what 
you  wished  to  say.*' 

Julia.  "Now  look  down  here  on  the  left, 
how  beautifully  everything  discloses  itself! 
The  church  with  its  high  lime-trees,  the  town- 
house  with  its  poplars,  behind  the  village 
mound.  The  gardens,  too,  are  lying  before 
us,  and  the  park.** 

The  postilion  drove  faster. 

Julia.  "You  recognize  that  pavilion  up 
there ;  it  looks  just  as  pretty  from  here  as  the 
landscape  does  from  there.  At  this  tree  we 
stop.  Now,  just  at  this  spot,  we  are  reflected 
up  there  in  the  large  glass  surface.  They  can 
see  us  there  very  well,  but  we  cannot  dis- 
tinguish ourselves.  Drive  on!  Probably  it 
is  not  long  since  two  people  have  refle<Sted 
themselves  there  more  closely,  and,  if  I'm  not 
much  mistaken,  with  great  mutual  satisfac- 
tion.** 

Lucidor   in   his  vexation   made   no   reply. 
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They  drove  along  for  a  while  in  silence ;  the 
pace  was  very  swift. 

**  Here,**  said  Julia,  **  the  bad  road  begins; 
some  day  you  may  make  it  a  credit  to  you. 
Before  we  drive  downwards  look  once  more 
across  the  country:  my  mother's  beech-tree, 
with  its  magnificent  summit,  towers  above 
everything. 

'*You  drive  on,**  she  continued  to  the 
coachman,  ** along  the  bad  road;  we  will 
take  the  footpath  through  the  valley,  and  will 
arrive  over  there  before  you.** 

In  descending,  she  exclaimed:  **  You  must 
confess,  however,  that  the  Wandering  Jew, 
the  restless  Antony  Roamer,*  knows  how  to 
make  his  pilgrimages  tolerably  comfortable 
for  himself  and  his  companions.  It  is  a  very 
handsome  and  comfortable  carriage.*' 

And  by  this  time  she  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hill.  Lucidor  followed  thoughtfully,  and 
found  her  sitting  on  a  nicely-placed  bench. 
It  was  Lucinda*s  favorite  place.  She  beck- 
oned him  to  her. 

Julia.  **  So  we  are  sitting  here,  and  are 
nothing  to  one  another  I — and  yet  it  was  to 
have  been  so.  The  little  Quicksilver  would 
not  have  at  all  suited  you.  You  could  not 
love  such  a  creature;  she  was  repugnant  to 
you.** 

Lucidor*s  astonishment  increased. 

Julia.  '*  But  Lucinda,  now — she  is  the 
compendium  of  all  perfe6lions,  and  the  pretty 
sister  was  once  for  all  cut  out.  I  see  it ;  the 
question  is  trembling  on  your  lips — who  could 
have  informed  us  so  corre6lly?** 

Lucidor.     '*  A  traitor  lurks  behind.'* 

Julia.  **Yes,  indeed,  there  is  a  traitor  in 
the  game.** 

Lucidor.     "  Name  him.  ** 

Julia.  **  He  is  soon  unmasked.  It  is 
yourself!  You  have  the  praiseworthy,  or 
blameworthy,  habit  of  talking  to  yourself, 
and  so  I  will  confess,  in  the  name  of  all  of  us, 
that  we  have  in  turns  overheard  you.** 

Lucidor  (jumping  up).  '*A  nice  sort  of 
hospitality,  to  set  a  trap  for  the  guest  in  this 
way!** 

Julia.  "Not  at  all.  We  did  not  think  of 
listening  to  you  more  than  to  any  other  indi- 
vidual. You  know  that  your  bed  stands  in  a 
recess  in  the  wall,  and  on  the  op|X)site  side 
there  is  another,  which  generally  serves  only 
as  a  domestic  repository.  There  we  had,  a 
few  days  before,  forced  our  old  gentleman  to 


*  See  note,  p.  48. 


sleep,  because  we  were  a  good  deal  concerned 
about  him  in  his  distant  hermitage.  Now  on 
the  very  first  evening  you  entered  on  the  affair 
with  that  passionate  soliloquy,  the  purport  of 
which  he  most  opportunely  disclosed  to  us  the 
next  morning." 

Lucidor  had  no  heart  to  interrupt  her.  He 
moved  away. 

Julia  (rising  and  follounng  him).  **And 
of  what  service  this  declaration  was  to  us! 
Fur,  I  confess,  although  you  were  not  pre- 
cisely antipathic  to  me.  still  the  position  that 
awaited  me  was  by  no  means  so  desirable. 
To  become  a  *  Madam  High-bailiff,' — what  a 
horrible  position !  To  get  a  good,  honest 
man,  whose  duty  it  is  to  dec  lare  the  law  to 
the  people,  and  who  by  sheer  weight  of  law 
can  never  attain  to  justice;  who  does  justice 
neither  by  laws  above  nor  below,  and,  what  is 
worst,  not  even  to  himself.  I  know  what  my 
mother  has  suffered  from  the  incorruptibility, 
the  inflexibility,  of  my  father.  At  last,  un- 
fortunately after  her  death,  he  began  to  dis- 
play a  certain  tenderness.  He  seemed  to 
accommodate  himself  to  the  world ;  to  recon- 
cile himself  to  it,  having  hitherto  vainly 
fought  against  it." 

Lucidor  (highly  displeased  at  the  affair^  and 
vexed  at  her  frivolous  treatment  of  it — stands 
still).  **For  the  diversion  of  one  evening 
this  might  pass;  but  to  pra6lise  such  a  morti- 
fying mystification  for  days  and  nights  on  an 
unsuspedling  guest,  is  unpardonable." 

Julia.  **  We  have  all  shared  in  the  guilt, 
we  have  all  overheard  vou ;  but  I  alone  ex- 
piate  the  guilt  of  listening." 

Lucidor.  **A11!  So  much  the  more  un- 
pardonable. And  how  could  you,  during  the 
day,  look,  without  feeling  abashed,  at  one 
whom  you  so  disgracefully  and  illegitimately 
cheated  by  night?  Still,  I  now  see  quite 
clearly  in  a  glance  that  all  your  arrangements 
for  the  day  were  only  calculated  to  make  a 
fool  of  me.  A  worthy  family  indeed  !  And 
what  becomes  of  your  father's  love  of  fair- 
ness?   And  Lucinda " 

Julia.  ***And  Lucinda,* — what  a  tone! 
You  would  say  how  deeply  it  grieves  you  to 
think  evil  of  Lucinda,  to  throw  Lucinda  into 
the  same  class  with  all  the  rest  of  us.** 

Lucidor.   "I  do  not  understand  Lucinda.** 

Julia.  **  You  mean  to  say.  This  pure  soul, 
this  quiet,  com])osed  being ;  goodness,  benevo- 
lence i>ersonified  ;  this  woman  as  she  ought  to 
be,  associating  herself  with  a  frivolous  com- 
pany— with  an  inconsiderate  sister,  a  spoiled 
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youngster,  and  certain  other  mysterious  per- 
sons— that  remains  incomprehensible." 

LuciDOR.     "Yes,  it   is  indeed   incompre- 
hensible." 

Julia.  "  Well,  then,  comprehend  it.  Lu- 
cinda's  hands,  like  those  of  all  of  U5,  were  ' 
tied.  If  you  had  been  able  to  observe  her 
embarrassment,  and  how  she  could  hardly  re-  ■ 
strain  herself  from  revealing  everything  to 
you,  you  would  love  her  doubly  and  trebly,  i 
if  every  true  love  were  not  on  its  own  ac- 
count icn  and  hundred-fold.  Besides,  I  as-  | 
sure  you  the  joke  in  the  end  became  tediou:s 
to  all  of  us."  I 

LuciDOR.     "Why  did  you  not  put  an  end  I 
to  it?"  I 


keeps  Co  any  thought,  inclination  or  plan,  and 
I  am  anxious  enough  about  it.  He  has  mixed 
up  Julia,  his  maps  and  views,  so  closely  in  his 
thoughts,  that  he  has  already  formed  (he  plan 
of  finally  establishing  everything  here,  when 
the  day  should  come  for  the  young  couple  to 
settle  down  here,  and  could  not  so  easily 
change  position  and  place;  then  he  would 
devote  to  us  every  holiday,  and  whatever  of 
kindness  and  goodness  he  had  in  mind.  He 
must  first  know  what  a  trick  nature  had  played 
upon  us,  for  as  yet  nothing  has  been  declared, 
nothing  decided."  Thereupon  he  took  from 
us  all  the  most  solemn  hand-pledge  that  we 
wotild  watch  you  and,  happen  what  might, 
would   keep  you  here.     How  his  return  has. 


JuLiA.     "That  too  must  now  be  explained. 

When  your  first  monologue  had  become 
known  to  onr  father,  and  he  could  soon  ob- 
serve that  none  of  his  children  had  any  ob- 
jeflion  to  such  an  exchange,  then  he  deter- 
mined to  go  over  at  once  to  your  falher. 
The  importance  of  the  business  gave  him 
some  misgivings.  Only  a  father  can  feel  the 
respeiS  that  is  due  to  a  faiher.  "He  must  be 
informed  about  it  at  the  very  first,"  said 
mine,  "if  afterwards,  when  we  are  agreed, 
he  is  not  to  give  a  forced,  reluctant  consent. 
I  know  him  exafllyj  I  know  how  firmly  he 
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I  been  delayed,  how  it  has  cost  art.  labor  and 
I  perseverance  to  obtain  your  father's  con- 
I  sent,  that  you  may  hear  from  him  yourself, 
1  Enough,  the  thing  is  settled,  and  Lucinda  is 
'.granted  to  you." 

I  And  thus  the  two,  quickly  leaving  their  first 
I  seat,  but  stopping  on  the  road,  talking  con- 
I  tinuously,  and  slowly  walking  onwards,  had 
I  reached  an  elevation  on  the  other  side  of  the 
I  meadows  and  another  well-construfled  high- 
I  road. 

The  c.irriage  came  driving  quickly  towards 
I  them;  in   a   moment  she  direifted  her  com- 


panion's  attention  to  a  strange  spe<5lacle.  All 
the  machinery  in  which  her  brother  took  such 
pride  was  now  animated  and  in  motion ;  the 
wheels  were  conveying  a  numl)er  of  people  up 
and  down,  swings  were  oscillating,  ix)les  were 
being  climbed,  and  you  might  see  essayed  all 
kinds  of  bold  leaps  and  springs  above  the 
heads  of  a  countless  multitude. 

All  this  the  young  squire  had  put  into  mo- 
tion, in  order  to  entertain  the  guests  merrily 
after  dinner. 

**You  will  still  drive  through  the  lower 
village,*'  exclaimed  Julia;  '*the  people  like 
me,  and  they  shall  see  how  happy  I  am.'* 

The  village  was  deserted ;  the  young  men 
had  already  hastened,  one  and  all,  towards  ' 
the  pleasure-ground;  old  men  and  women, 
aroused  by  the  post-horn,  showed  themselves 
at  doors  and  windows;  they  were  all  greetings 
and  blessings,  and  exclamations:  **What  a 
handsome  couple!** 

Julia.     ** There  now,  you  hear!  we  should  ] 
probably  have  suited  one  another  in  the  end; 
you  may  still  repent  it.'* 

LuciDOR.     **  But    now,    dear    sister-in-law 
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Julia.  **Just  so! — 'dear,*  now  that  you 
have  got  rid  of  me.** 

LuciDOR.  **  Onlv  a  word  more.  There 
rests  a  heavy  responsibility  upon  you;  what 
was  the  meaning  of  that  pressing  of  my  hand, 
when  you  knew  and  must  have  felt  my  awful 
position?  Anything  so  thoroughly  wicked  I 
have  never  yet  known  in  this  world.** 

Julia.  "Thank  God,  if  that  were  ex- 
piated, all  would  be  forgiven !  I  did  not 
wsLntyou  it  is  true;  but,  that  you  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  m^,  is  a  thing  that  no  girl 
forgives,  and  that  pressure  of  the  hand,  you 
see,  was  for  the  wretch.  I  confess  that  it  was 
more  villanous  than  was  right,  and  I  only 
forgive  myself  in  forgiving  you,  and  so  let 
all  be  forgiven  and  forgotten !  Here  is  my 
hand.** 

He  accepted  it,  and  exclaimed:  **  Here  we 
are  back  again  al  read  y-r-a  I  ready  back  in  our 
park;  and  so  you  will  probably  soon  have 
made  the  round  of  the  wide  world  and  per- 
haps back:  we  shall  meet  again.** 

They  had  already  arrived  before  the  garden 
saloon.  It  seemed  empty;  the  company,  dis- 
contented at  seeing  dinner-time  so  long  de- 
layed, had  set  out  for  a  walk,  but  Antony  and 
Lucinda  came  forward.  ^ Julia  threw  herself 
out  of  the  carriage  towards  her  friend,  she 
thanked  him  with  a  cordial  embrace,  and  did 


not  refrain  from  tears  of  deepest  joy.  The 
cheeks  of  the  noble  man  reddened,  his  "fea- 
tures expanded  themselves,  his  eye  looked  be- 
dimmed,  and  from  beneath  this  outward  form 
shone  forth  a  handsome  striking  youth. 

And  thus  the  two  couples  proceeded  to- 
wards the  company,  with  feelings  that  the 
loveliest  dream  could  not  bestow. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Father  and  son,  accompanied  by  a  groom, 
had  reached  a  pleasant  neighborhood,  when 
the  latter,  stopping  in  front  of  a  lofty  wall 
that  seemed  to  surround  an  extensive  enclos- 
ure, intimated  to  them  that  they  had  now  to 
approach  the  great  gate  on  foot,  for  no  horse 
was  admitted  within  this  enclosure.  They 
rang  the  bell ;  the  gate  was  opened  without  a 
human  figure  being  visible,  and  they  advanced 
towards  an  old  building  that  peeped  out  to- 
wards them  between  the  venerable  trunks  of 
beeches  and  oaks.  It  was  wonderful  to  look 
at ;  for  old  it  seemed  in  form,  yet  the  brick- 
layers and  stonemasons  might  but  just  have 
left  it,  so  new  and  perfe6t  and  well-finished 
seemed  the  joints  and  elaborated  decora- 
tions. 

A  heavy  metal  ring  on  a  finely-carved  door 
invited  them  to  knock,  which  Felix  from  wan- 
tonness did  somewhat  ungently;  this  door  too 
opened  itself,  and  they  found  at  once  in  the 
hall  a  maiden  lady  of  middle  age,  sitting  be- 
fore an  embroidery-frame,  and  occupied  with 
a  well-designed  piece  of  work. 

She  at  once  greeted  the  visitors  as  being 
already  expedled,  and  began  to  sing  a  cheer- 
ful song,  whereupon  there  forthwith  stepped 
out  of  an  adjacent  door  a  woman,  whom,  from 
the  apj:)endages  to  her  girdle,  without  any- 
thing else,  it  was  easy  to  recognize  as  the  cus- 
todian and  a6ling  housekeeper.  She  also  with 
a  friendly  greeting  took  the  strangers  up  a 
flight  of  stairs,  and  opened  for  them  a  room 
which  impressed  them  in  a  solemn  way,  being 
spacious,  lofty,  and  panelled  all  round,  with  a 
series  of  historical  designs  above.  Two  per- 
sons ( ame  towards  them — a  somewhat  youth- 
ful lady,  and  an  elderly  man. 

The  former  at  once  frankly  bade  the  guests 
welcome.  **You  have,**  she  said,  **  been  an- 
nounced as  one  of  our  circle.  But  how  shall 
I  without  ceremony  introduce  you  to  this  gen- 
tleman?   He  is  a  family  friend  in  the  best  and 
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widest  sense :  by  day  the  instru<5live  compan- 
ion, by  night  astronomer,  and  physician  on 
every  occasion." 

'*And  I,"  added  he,  in  friendly  manner, 
"recommend  to  you  this  lady,  as  untiringly 
a6live,  by  day,  by  night  when  need  be,  ready 
at  hand,  and  always  the  most  cheerful  com- 
panion to  live  with.  Angela  (for  so  this 
beauty,  attradlive  both  in  figure  and  bearing, 
was  called)  announced  forthwith  Makaria*s 
approach:  a  green  curtain  was  drawn  aside, 
and  a  remarkable  elderly  lady  was  pushed  into 
the  room  in  an  easy  chair  by  two  pretty  young 
girls,  and  by  two  other  girls  a  round  table, 
with  an  inviting  breakfast.  In  one  corner  of 
the  massive  oak  benches  round  the  room 
cushions  had  been  laid,  upon  which  the  three 
above  mentioned  sat  down,  opposite  to  Maka- 
ria  in  her  easy  chair.  Felix  ate  his  breakfast 
standing,  walking  about  the  saloon,  and  in- 
spe6ling  with  curiosity  the  knightly  pi6tures 
above. 

Makaria  spoke  to  Wilhelm  as  to  a  confiden- 
tial friend.  She  seemed  to  enjoy  a  vivid 
description  of  her  relatives;  it  seemed  as  if 
she  looked  through  the  outward  individual 
mask  into  the  inner  nature  of  each  of  them. 
The  persons  whom  Wilhelm  knew  stood  as  if 
transfigured  before  his  soul :  the  intelligent 
benevolence  of  the  worthy  woman  threw  off 
the  outward  husk,  and  ennobled  and  animated 
the  sound  kernel. 

After  these  agreeable  subjedls  had  been  ex- 
hausted with  most  kindly  treatment,  she  said 
to  her  worthy  companion:  *'You  must  not 
again  find  an  excuse  in  the  presence  or  this 
new  friend,  and  once  more  put  off  the  prom- 
ised entertainment;  he  seems  like  one  who 
would  take  a  part  in  it  himself.*' 

But  to  this  he  replied:  *'You  know  how 
difficult  it  is  to  explain  one's  self  on  these 
subjedls ;  for  the  question  is  of  nothing  less 
than  the  abuse  of  excellent  and  far-reaching 
expedients." 

**  I  grant  that,"  replied  Makaria,  **  for  one 
falls  into  a  double  embarrassment.  If  one 
speaks  of  abuse,  one  seems  to  impugn  the 
worth  of  the  method  itself,  for  that  is  always 
latent  in  the  abuse;  if  one  speaks  about  the 
method,  then  one  can  scarcely  allow  that  its 
thoroughness  and  value  admit  of  any  abuse. 
Still,  as  we  are  in  private,  and  do  not  want  to 
establish  anything,  or  to  produce  any  outward 
effe6t,  but  only  to  enlighten  ourselves,  the  dis- 
cussion can  accordingly  proceed." 

'*  Still,"    replied    the  cautious   man,    "we 


must  first  of  all  ask  whether  our  new  friend 
has  also  a  wish  to  take  part  in  a  to  some  de- 
gree abstruse  matter,  or  whether  he  would 
not  prefer  to  take  need  fill  repose  in  his  apart- 
ment. Can  our  subjeft  be  willingly  and  fav- 
orably received  by  him  apart  from  its  con- 
nedtion,  without  any  knowledge  as  to  how  we 
arrived  at  it?" 

•*  If  I  were  to  explain  by  something  analogous 
what  you  have  said,  the  case  seems  to  me  to  be 
almost  as  if  in  attacking  hypocrisy  one  could 
be  accused  of  an  attack  against  religion." 

**We  may  let  the  analogy  pass,"  said  the 
friend;  "  for  the  question  now  is  of  a  compli- 
cation of  several  remarkable  men,  of  high 
science,  of  an  important  art,  and,  in  short,  of 
mathematics." 

"I  have  always,"  replied  Wilhelm,  "even 
when  I  have  heard  the  most  unfamiliar  sub- 
je6ls  discussed,  been  able  to  appropriate  some- 
thing to  myself;  for  whatever  interests  one 
man,  will  also  find  a  sympathetic  echo  in 
another." 

*'  Assuming,"  said  the  other,  "that  he  has 
acquired  a  certain  freedom  of  mind ;  and  as 
we  give  you  credit  for  this,  I  will  not  on  my  part 
at  least  make  any  obje<5lion  to  your  presence 
here." 

"But  what  shall  we  do  with  Felix?'*  asked 
Makaria,  "who  I  see  has  already  finished  his 
inspe6lion  of  the  pi<5tures,  and  shows  some 
signs  of  impatience." 

"May  I  whisper  something  to  this  young 
lady,"  said  Felix,  running  somewhat  quietly 
up  to  Angela,  who  went  aside  with  him,  but 
soon  returned  laughing,  when  the  friend  began 
to  speak  as  follows: 

"  In  cases  in  which  one  has  to  express  dis- 
approval, or  blame,  or  even  only  misgiving,  I 
do  not  like  to  take  the  initiative;  I  look  out 
for  an  authority,  so  that  I  can  reassure  myself, 
in  finding  that  some  else  stands  by  me.  I 
praise  without  misgiving,  for  why  should  I  be 
silent,  if  anything  falls  in  with  me.  Even  if 
it  should  evince  my  narrowness,  still  I  have 
no  need  to  be  ashamed  of  it ;  but  if  I  blame, 
it  may  happen  to  me  that  I  rejedl  something 
of  excellence,  and  thereby  draw  on  myself  the 
disapproval  of  others  who  understand  it  bet- 
ter ;  I  am  obliged  to  retra<5l,  when  I  become 
enlightened.  Therefore  I  here  bring  some 
written  matter,  and  some  translations  as  well ; 
for  in  such  things  I  trust  my  own  nation  as 
little  as  myself:  an  agreement  from  a  distance 
and  from  foreign  parts  seems  to  afford  me 
more  security. 
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After  oblaining  permission  he  began  to  read 

as  follows: but  our  courteous  readers  will 

probably  be  inclined  to  approve,  if  we  do  not 
think  fit  to  let  this  worthy  man  read.  For 
whal  has  been  said  above  about  the  presence 
of  Wilhelm  at  this  discussion,  applies  even 
more  lo  the  case  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 
Our  friends  have  taken  into  iheir  hands  a 
novel,  and  if  this  has  here  and  there  turned 
out  more  than  reasonably  didaflic,  we  find  it 
advisable  not  to  try  too  far  the  patience  of 
our  well-wishers.  The  documents  that  lie  be- 
fore us,  we  are  thinking  of  having  printed  in 
some  other  place,  and  on  this  occasion  shall 
coniinue  the  narrative  without  delay,  since  we 
ourselves  are  impatient  to  see  the  existing 
riddle  solved.  But  still  we  cannot  refrain 
from  making  some  further  mention  of  what 
came  under  discussion  before  the  separation 
of  this  noble  company  in  the  evening. 

Wilhelm,  after  listening  with  great  attention 


to  this  reading,  remarked  quite  unaffeiSedly: 
"J  have  heard  here  about  great  natural  gifts, 
capacities  and  abilities,  and  at  the  same  time 
about  considerable  diffidence  in  the  use  of 
them;  if  I  were  to  express  myself  briefly 
about  it,  I  should  exclaim;  'Great  thoughts, 
and  a  pure  heart,  that  is  what  we  have  to  pray 
God  for!'" 

Granting  its  full  approval  to  these  sensible 
words,  the  company  separated:  but  the  astron- 
omer promised  to  let  Wilhelm.  on  this  clear 
and  splendid  night,  have  his  full  share  in  all 
the  wonders  of  the  starry  firmament. 

A  few  hours  later  the  astronomer  bid  his 
guest  ascend  tlie  winding  staircase  of  the  ob- 
servator)',  and  at  last  step  out  ujwn  the  com- 
pletely open  platform  of  a  lofty  round  tower. 
A  most  brilliant  night,  sparkling  and  glowing 
with  all  the  stars  of  heaven,  surrounded  the 
observer,  who  seemed  for  the  first  time  to 
behold  the  lofty  firmament  in  all  its  glory. 
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For  in  daily  life, — irrespe6live  of  unfavorable 
weather,  that  conceals  from  us  the  splendid 
extent  of  ether, — at  home  we  are  hindered  by 
roofs  and  gables,  abroad  by  forests  and  by 
rocks,  but  most  of  all  and  everywhere  by  the 
inward  commotions  of  the  mind,  which  flit  to 
and  fro  and  obscure  the  prospe6l  more  than 
all  fogs  or  storms. 

Rapt  and  astonished,  he  shut  his  eyes.  The 
immense  ceases  to  be  sublime;  it  surpasses  our 
faculty  of  comprehension,  it  threatens  to  an- 
nihilate us. 

"What  am  I  then,  in  comparison  with  the 
All  ? ' '  he  said  to  his  own  spirit.  *'  How  can  I 
stand  opposite  to  Him  ? — how  can  I  stand  in 
His  midst?'* 

Yet,  after  a  short  reverie,  he  continued: 
"The  result  of  our  evening's  conference 
solves  also  the  riddle  of  the  present  moment. 
How  can  man  set  himself  against  the  Infinite, 
otherwise  than  by  collecting  -in  his  deepest 
innermost  soul  all  the  spiritual  energies  that 
are  scattered  in  every  dire6lion ;  but  by  asking 
himself,  How  durst  thou  even  think  of  thyself 
in  the  midst  of  this  eternal  and  living  order, 
if  there  do  not  also  reveal  itself  within  thee 
a  glorious  moving  principle  circling  round  a 
pure  centre?  Aiid  even  if  it  should  prove 
difficult  for  thee  to  discover  this  central  point 
within  thy  bosom,  yet  wouldst  thou  recognize 
it  in  this,  that  a  benevolent  and  beneficent 
action  proceeds  from  it,  and  bears  witness  to 
it.  Yet,  who  ought,  who  is  able  to  look  back 
upon  his  past  life,  without  feeling  in  some 
degree  bewildered;  as  he  will  mostly  find 
that  his  will  has  been  right,  but  his  conduct 
wrong ;  that  his  desires  have  been  blamewor- 
thy, yet  their  attainment  longed-for.  How 
often  hast  thou  seen  these  stars  twinkling,  and 
have  they  not  always  found  thee  different?  but 
they  are  ever  the  same,  and  say  ever  the  same 
thing:  By  our  regulated  march,  they  repeat, 
we  indicate  the  day  and  the  hour.  Ask  thy- 
self also.  How  standest  thou  in  reference  to 
day  and  hour?  And  this  time  I  can  answer. 
Of  present  circumstances  I  need  not  be 
ashamed  :  my  intention  is  to  reinstate  a  noble 
family  in  longed-for  union  in  all  its  members; 
the  road  is  indicated.  I  shall  inquire  into 
what  keeps  noble  souls  aloof;  I  shall  remove 
hindrances,  of  whatsoever  kind  they  be. 
This  thou  mayest  openly  avow  in  face  of  these 
heavenly  hosts:  if  they  took  any  heed  of 
thee,  they  would  indeed  laugh  at  thy  narrow- 
ness, but  they  would  certainly  honor  thine  in- 
tention, and  favor  its  fulfilment." 


With  these  words  and  thoughts  he  turned 
round  to  look  about  him;  then  Jupiter,  the 
star  of  fortune,  met  his  eye,  as  gloriously 
luminous  as  ever ;  •  he  took  this  as  a  good 
omen,  and  for  a  time  lingered  gladly  over  the 
spedlacle. 

Presently  the  astronomer  bade  him  come 
down,  and  let  him  look  through  a  perfect 
telescope  at  this  very  star,  considerably  mag- 
nified and  accompanied  by  its  moons,  as  a 
celestial  wonder. 

After  our  friend  had  remained  some  time 
absorbed  in  it,  he  turned  round  and  said  to 
the  star-lover:  *' I  do  not  know  whether  I 
have  to  thank  you  for  having  brought  this  star 
so  immeasurably  nearer  to  me.  As  I  saw  it 
before,  it  stood  in  some  relation  to  the  in- 
numerable others  of  heaven  and  to  myself; 
but  now  it  stands  out  in  my  imagination  as  in- 
commensurable, and  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  ought  to  wish  to  bring  out  all  the  remaining 
host  in  like  proportion.  They  would  shut  me 
in,  oppress  me." 

And  so  our  friend  went  on  according  to  his 
custom,  and  a  good  deal  that  was  unpremedi- 
tated was  discussed  on  the  occasion.  To  some 
reply  of  the  man  of  science,  Wilhelm  re- 
joined: "lean  very  well  understand,  that  it 
must  give  you  sky-searchers  the  greatest  plea- 
sure gradually  to  draw  down  to  you  all  the 
immense  universe,  as  I  here  saw,  and  see,  this 
planet:  but  allow  me  to  say  that,  in  life  in 
general  and  on  the  whole,  I  have  found  that 
these  means,  by  which  we  come  to  the  aid  of 
our  senses,  do  not  exercise  any  morally  favor- 
able influence  on  man.  He  who  looks 
through  spe6lacles  thinks  himself  wiser  than 
he  is,  for  his  outward  sense  is  thereby  put  out 
of  balance  with  his  inner  faculty  of  judgment. 
It  belongs  to  a  higher  culture,  of  which  only 
excellent  men  are  capable,  to  reconcile  in 
some  degree  what  is  inwardly  true,  with  this 
outward  false  efle<5l.  Whenever  I  look 
through  a  glass  1  become  another  man,  and 
do  not  please  myself;  I  see  more  than  I  ought 
to  see ;  the  world,  seen  more  distinctly,  does 
not  harmonize  with  my  inner  self;  and  I 
quickly  put  aside  my  glasses,  as  soon  as  my 
curiosity  as  to  how  this  or  that  distant  object 
may  be  made  is  satisfied." 

In  reply  to  certain  jocose  remarks  of  the 
astronomer,  Wilhelm  continued :  "We  shall 
not  banish  these  glasses  from  the  world,  any 
more  than  any  piece  of  machinery ;  but  to 
the  observer  of  morals,  it  is  important  to  in- 
quire and  to  know  whence  many  things  about 
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which  complainis  are  made  have  crept  inlo 
hunianily.  Thus,  for  insiancf,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  to  the  habit  of  wearing  speiflacles 
is  chiefly  due   the  self-conceit  of  our  young 

With  these  discussions  the  night  had  far  ad- 
vanced, wherenpon  the  astronomer,  accus- 
tomed to  watching,   proposed   to    his  young 


jumped  up,  and  hurried  to  the  window  ;  there 
he  remained  for  a  moment  transfixed  with  as- 
tonishment, and  then  exclaimed  enthusiasti- 
cally :  "  What  splendor !  what  a  wondrous 
sight  I"  Other  words  of  rapture  followed, 
but  the  sight  still  remained  a  wonder,  a  great 
wonder  to  hira. 

"  That  this  lovely  star,  that  to-day  appears 


friend  to  lie  down  on  the  camp-bed,  and 
sleep  for  a  short  time,  and  then  with  a  fresher 
glance  to  contemplate  and  greet  Venus  as  she 
anticipated  the  sunrise — who  on  this  particu- 
lar day  promised  to  appear  in  her  completed 
splendor, 

Willielm,  who  up  to  this  moment  had  felt 
quite  brisk  and  cheerfiil,  at  this  proposal  of 
the  kind  and  considerate  man,  felt  himself 
really  exhausted  ;  he  laid  himself  down,  and 
in  a  moment  was  sunk  in  the  deepest  slum- 
ber. 

When  aroused  by  the  astronomer,  Wilhelra 


in  a  fulness  and  splendor  quite  unusual,  would 
surprise  you,  I  could  foresee ;  but  this  I  may 
maintain,  without  being  reproached  for  being 
cold :  I  see  nothing  wonderful — nothing  won- 
derful at  altl" 

"How  could  you?"  replied  Wilhelm, 
"since  I  bring  it  with  me,  since  I  carry  it 
within  me,  since  I  do  not  know  how  it  hap- 
pens to  me.  Let  me  still  look,  dumb  and  as- 
tounded at  it;  then  do  you  feel  it." 

After  a  pause,  he  continued:  "I  was  lying 
in  soft  but  deep  sleep,  when  I  felt  transported 
into  the  saloon  as  yesterday,  but  alone.     The 
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green  curtain  went  up,  Makaria's  chair  moved 
forward  of  its  own  accord,  like  an  animated 
being;  it  shone  with  gold,  her  dress  seemed 
sacerdotal,  her  glance  sparkled  mildly ;  I  was 
on  the  point  of  throwing  myself  down. 
Clouds  spread  forth  around  her  feet,  and  as- 
cending they  bore  like  wings  the  holy  form 
upwards:  instead  of  her  glorious  countenance 
I  beheld  through  the  parting  clouds  a  shining 
star,  that  was  ever  carried  upwards,  and 
through  the  opening  roof  united  itself  with 
the  whole  firmament,  which  seemed  to  be  ever 
expanding  and  to  embrace  everything.  In  this 
moment  you  arouse  me;  heavy  with  sleep  I 
rush  to  the  window,  still  with  the  vivid  image 
of  the  star  in  my  eye,  and  as  I  look,  the  morn- 
ing star,  of  equal  beauty,  although  perhaps 
not  of  such  refulgent  magnificence,  is  really 
before  me !  This  real  star,  hovering  yonder 
above,  replaces  that  of  my  dream,  it  con- 
sumes all  that  was  glorious  in  that  which 
appeared  to  me;  but  still  I  look  and  look, 
and  you  are  looking  also  with  me  at  what  in 
point  of  fa6l  ought  to  have  disappeared  with 
the  haze  of  my  sleep.*' 

The  astronomer  exclaimed:  ** Wonderful, 
wonderful  indeed  !  You  do  not  know,  your- 
self, what  wonderful  things  you  are  saying. 
May  this  not  prognosticate  the  decease  of  the 
glorious  woman,  to  whom  sooner  or  later 
some  such  apotheosis  is  predestined.*' 

The  next  morning  Wilhelm,  in  search  of 
his  Felix,  who  at  an  early  hour  had  quietly 
stolen  away,  hurried  into  the  garden,  which 
to  his  astonishment  he  saw  being  tilled  by  a 
number  of  girls.  If  not  all  beautiful,  not 
one  was  ugly,  and  none  seemed  to  have 
reached  her  twentieth  year.  They  were 
variously  dressed,  as  if  belonging  to  different 
localities  ;  and  were  a6live,  cheerful  in  greet- 
ing him,  and  industrious. 

He  was  met  by  Angela,  who  was  walking  to 
and  fro  in  order  to  dire<5l  and  criticise  the 
work  ;  and  to  her  the  guest  expressed  his  ad- 
miration at  so  pretty  and  industrious  a 
colony. 

**This,"  she  replied,  **does  not  die  out ;  it 
alters,  but  remains  always  the  same.  For 
with  their  twentieth  year  these  girls,  as  indeed 
do  all  the  female  inhabitants  of  our  establish- 
ment, enter  upon  adlive  life,  generally  into 
the  state  of  marriage.  All  the  young  men  of 
the  neighborhood,  who  are  anxious  to  obtain 
for  themselves  a  robust  wife,  pay  attention  to 
what  is  going  on  here  with  us:  Neither  are 
our  pupils  in  any  way  shut  up  in  this  place ; 


they  have  already  looked  round  about  them — 
at  many  an  annual  fair  have  been  seen,  de- 
sired, and  betrothed ;  and  thus  several  families 
are  already  attentively  waiting  for  another 
vacancy  with  us  in  order  to  introduce  their 
own  daughters. ' ' 

After  they  had  discussed  this  matter,  the 
guest  could  not  conceal  from  his  new  friend 
his  desire  once  more  to  look  through  what  had 
been  read  to  them  on  the  previous  evening. 
**  I  have  grasped  the  main  drift  of  the  conver- 
sation," he  said,  "but  now  I  should  like  to 
know  more  corre<5lly  the  details  which  came 
into  question."  **  Fortunately  I  find  myself 
in  a  position,"  she  replied,  **to  satisfy  this 
wish  of  yours  at  once ;  the  familiar  relations 
towards  us,  that  have  been  granted  to  you  so 
soon,  justify  me  in  telling  you,  that  those 
papers  are  already  in  my  hands,  to  be  care- 
fully kept,  along  with  certain  other  docu- 
ments. 

**My  mistress,"  she  continued,  "is  pro- 
foundly convinced  of  the  importance  of  im- 
promptu conversation ;  things  occur  therein, 
she  says,  that  no  book  contains,  and  yet  again 
the  best  that  books  have  ever  contained.  There- 
fore she  has  charged  me  with  the  duty  of  preserv- 
ing  a  few  good  thoughts  that  spring  from  an 
intelledlual  conversation  as  so  many  grains  of 
seed  from  a  well-laden  plant.  Only  if  we  are 
faithful  in  preserving  the  present,  she  says, 
can  we  have  pleasure  in  tradition,  in  finding 
the  best  thought  already  spoken,  the  most 
worthy  sentiment  already  expressed.  By  this 
process  we  attain  to  the  contemplation  of  that 
agreement  for  which  man  has  been  born,  in 
which  he  must  often  find  himself  against  his 
own  will,  whilst  he  is  only  too  fond  of  fancy- 
ing that  the  world  begins  with  him  from  the 
very  beginning." 

Angela  went  on  to  confide  to  the  guest,  that 
in  this  manner  a  considerable  manuscript  col- 
ledlion  had  grown  up,  from  which  on  sleepless 
nights  she  would  sometimes  read  aloud  a 
sheet  to  Makaria ;  on  which  occasions  a  thou- 
sand details  would  in  turn  present  themselves 
in  a  wonderful  way,  just  as  when  a  mass  of 
mercury  falls,  and  scatters  itself  on  all  sides 
in  an  innumerable  multitude  of  globules. 

To  his  question,  how  far  this  colle6tion  of 
papers  was  kept  secret,  she  revealed  to  him 
that  at  all  events  only  their  most  intimate 
circle  had  knowledge  of  it,  that  she  was  quite 
willing  to  be  responsible  for  it,  and,  since  he 
desired  it,  to  lay  a  few  sheets  before  him. 

During  this  garden  conversation  they  had 
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arrived  at  the  chateau,  and  entering  the  room 
in  one  of  the  wings,  she  said,  smiling:  **I 
will  take  this  opportunity  of  intrusting  you 
with  another  secret,  for  which  you  will  be  by  no 
means  prepared.'*  Thereupon  she  made  him 
peep  through  a  curtain  into  a  closet,  where, 
to  his  great  astonishment,  he  saw  his  own  Felix 
sitting  writing  at  a  table,  and  was  unable  at 
once  to  explain  to  himself  this  unexpedled 
diligence.  But  he  was  soon  enlightened, 
when  Angela  disclosed  to  him  that  the  boy 
had  seized  for  this  purpose  the  moment  of  his 
disappearance,  and  had  declared  that  writing 
and  riding  were  the  only  things  in  which  he 
had  pleasure. 

Our  friend  was  then*introduced  into  a  room, 
where  in  cupboards  round  about  he  saw  a 
number  of  well-arranged  papers.  Labels  of 
many  kinds  indicated  the  most  various  con- 
tents; discrimination  and  orderly  arrange- 
ment were  everywhere  conspicuous. 

When  Wilhelm  proceeded  to  praise  these 
advantages,  Angela  gave  the  credit  of  it  to 
the  family  friend — who  was  capable  of  settling 
under  his  own  supervision  not  only  the  ar- 
rangement, but  also  in  cases  of  difficuUy  the 
necessary  interpolation.  Thereupon  she  found 
out  the  manuscript  that  had  been  read  aloud 
yesterday,  and  allowed  the  eager  guest  to 
avail  himself  of  it  and  all  the  rest,  and  not 
only  take  notes,  but  even  to  copy  them. 

Here  our  friend  had  to  go  to  work  care- 
fully, for  there  was  only  too  much  that  was 
attradtive  and  desirable:  especially  did  he 
regard  certain  sheets  of  short  and  scarcely 
conne<5led  propositions  as  particularly  valua- 
ble. They  were  produdts  which,  if  we  did 
not  know  their  origins,  would  seem  paradoxi- 
cal, but  which  compel  us  by  the  aid  of  a  re- 
versed process  of  seeking  and  finding  to  return 
backwards  in  order  if  possible  to  bring  home 
to  us  the  filiation  of  such  thoughts  from  afar 
and  from  below.  Neither  for  these,  for  the 
reasons  stated  above,  can  we  grant  a  place. 
Still,  at  the  first  opportunity  that  presents 
itself,  we  shall  not  negledl,  and  shall  be  able 
in  a  proper  place  to  put  forward  a  selection 
of  what  was  here  acquired. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  our  friend 
went  to  Angela  and  stood  before  her  not 
without  some  embarrassment.  "  To-day  I 
must  take  leave,"  he  said,  "and  receive  my 
last  commissions  from  th^t  excellent  lady, 
whom  I  regret  that  I  was  not  allowed  to  see 
during  the  whole  of  yesterday.  Now,  some- 
thing is  weighing  on  my  heart,  on  my  own 


innermost  soul,  about  which  I  have  wished  to 
be  enlightened.  If  it  be  possible,  then  grant 
me  this  favor.'* 

**  I  think  I  understand  you,"  said  the  kind 
woman;  *'  yet  speak  on." 

**A  wonderful  dream,"  he  continued,  **a 
few  words  also  from  the  earnest  astronomer,  a 
separate  locked  compartment  among  the  ac- 
cessible cases,  with  the  inscription,  7 /if  quali- 
ties of  Makaria — all  these  suggestions  are 
associated  with  an  inner  voice,  that  tells  me 
that  this  study  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  not 
merely  a  scientific  amusement,  a  striving  after 
knowledge  of  the  world  of  stars,  but  that  we 
ought  rather  to  suppose  that  there  is  hidden 
in  it  some  peculiar  relation  of  Makaria  to  the 
stars,  to  know  which  must  be  a  matter  of  the 
highest  interest  to  me.  I  am  neither  inquisi- 
tive nor  importunate,  but  this  forms  such  an 
important  case  to  the  student  of  mind  and  char- 
acter, that  I  cannot  refrain  from  asking 
whether,  in  addition  to  so  much  confidence, 
this  extra  indulgence  might  also  be  kindly 
granted?" 

**And  I  have  the  right  to  grant  this,"  re- 
plied the  amiable  woman.  **  Your  remarkable 
dream  has  remained  indeed  a  secret  to  Maka- 
ria, but  with  our  friends  I  have  observed  and 
considered  your  singular  intelledtual  sym- 
pathy, your  unexpected  comprehension  of  the 
deepest  secrets ;  and  we  may  take  courage  to 
lead  you  further.  Allow  me  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  s|)eak  figuratively  I  In  things  diffi- 
cult of  comprehension  one  does  well  to  help 
one's  self  in  this  fashion. 

**As  is  said  of  the  poet,  the  elements  of  the 
moral  world  are  hidden  in  the  depths  of  his 
nature,  and  have  had  to  develop  themselves 
from  him  little  by  little,  so  that  nothing  ex- 
isting in  the  world  would  come  to  view  but 
of  what  he  had  previously  had  a  presentiment : 
even  thus,  it  will  seem,  the  relations  of  our 
solar  system  from  the  beginning,  at  first  in  a 
state  of  rest,  then  little  by  little  develoj^ing, 
and  afterwards  becoming  ever  more  distinctly 
animated,  are  fundamentally  innate  in  Maka- 
ria. At  first  she  suffered  from  these  a[)pari- 
tions,  then  she  took  pleasure  in  them,  and 
with  her  years  her  enjoyment  increased.  Yet 
she  did  not  attain  to  the  present  harmony 
and  repose  until  she  had  gained  the  aid  of  the 
friend  whose  merits  you  too  have  already 
learned  to  know  sufficiently  well. 

'*  As  a  mathematician  and  philosoj>her,  in- 
credulous from  the  be;:innir)g,  she  was  long 
doubtful  whether  this  visionary  iK)\ver  of  hers 
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was  not  acquired ;  for  Makaria  had  to  allow 
that,  at  an  early  age,  she  had  enjoyed  instruc- 
tion in  astronomy,  and  had  studied  it  passion- 
ately. But  at  the  same  time,  she  also  in- 
formed him,  for  many  years  of  her  life  she 
had  put  together  and  compared  the  inward 
apparitions  and  the  outward  phenomena,  but 
never  had  been  able  to  find  out  any  harmony 
between  them. 

**  Thereupon  the  man  of  science  bade  her 
explain  to  him  most  minutely  what  she  saw, 
which  only  from  time  to  time  was  quite  clear 
to  her;  he  then  made  his  calculations,  and 
concluded  hence,  that  she  did  not  so  much 
carry  within  herself  the  whole  solar  system,  but 
rather  that  as  an  integral  part  she  was  spirit- 
ually moving  within  it.  He  proceeded  on 
this  supposition,  and  his  calculations  were 
corroborated  in  an  incredible  way  by  her 
statements. 

'*  Thus  much  only  do  I  for  this  time  ven- 
ture to  confide  to  you,  and  this  too  I  reveal 
only  with  the  urgent  request  not  to  mention  a 
word  of  it  to  anybody.  For  would  not  every 
man  of  sense  and  understanding,  with  the 
purest  good  will,  still  regard  and  declare  such 
opinions  to  be  mere  fancies  and  misunderstood 
reminiscences  of  a  previously  acquired  science  ? 
Even  her  family  know  nothing  more  precise 
about  it;  it  is  these  secret  revelations,  these 
rapturous  visions,  that  amongst  her  relations 
pass  for  a  malady,  by  which  she  is  for  a  time 
prevented  from  taking  a  part  in  the  world  and 
in  her  own  interests.  This,  my  friend,  keep 
quietly  to  yourself,  and  also  say  nothing  about 
it  to  Lenardo.'* 

Towards  evening  our  wanderer  was  once 
more  led  into  Makaria' s  presence :  much  that 
was  pleasantly  instru6live  came  under  discus- 
sion, from  which  we  seledl  the  following: 

**From  nature  we  possess  no  defedt  that 
could  not  become  a  virtue,  and  no  virtue  that 
could  not  become  a  fault.  These  latter  are 
just  the  most  problematical.  Our  wonderful 
nephew  has  chiefly  given  me  occasion  to  make 
this  remark — the  young  man  about  whom  you 
have  heard  in  our  family  so  many  singular 
things,  and  whom  I,  according  to  my  relatives, 
are  said  to  treat  more  indulgently  and  lovingly 
than  is  due. 

"From  youth  up  there  was  developed  in 
him  a  certain  lively,  technical  cleverness,  to 
which  he  entirely  devoted  himself,  and  in 
which  he  happily  advanced  to  manifold  knowl- 
edge and  acquirements.  Later,  everything 
that  he  sent  home  from  his  travels  was  always 


of  the  most  artistic,  skilful,  refined,  and  deli- 
cate handiwork,  indicative  of  the  country  in 
which  he  might  happen  to  be,  and  which  we 
were  expe<5led  to  guess.  From  this  it  might  be 
concluded  that  he  was  and  would  remain  a  dry, 
unsympathetic  man,  wrapped  up  in  external 
things;  in  conversation,  too,  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  agree  in  general  ethical  matters,  but 
privately  and  in  secret  he  was  endowed  with  a 
wonderfully  fine  pra6lical  sense  of  good  and 
evil,  the  praiseworthy  and  the  un praiseworthy ; 
such  that  I  have  never  seen  him  at  fault  either 
towards  his  elders  or  juniors,  his  superiors  or 
inferiors.  But  this  innate  consciousness,  un- 
bridled as  it  was,  in  single  instances  trans- 
formed itself  into  a  wfiimsical  weakness;  he 
would  even  invent  for  himself  duties  where 
they  were  not  required,  and  sometimes  quite 
needlessly  avow  himself  a  delinquent. 

"From  his  whole  plan  of  travel,  but  par- 
ticularly from  his  preparations  for  returning, 
I  believe  that  he  fancies  himself  to  have 
offended  a  certain  female  belonging  to  our  cir- 
cle, whose  fate  now  causes  him  anxiety,  from 
which  he  would  feel  relieved  and  absolved  as 
soon  as  he  could  hear  that  she  was  well ;  and 
Angela  will  tell  you  the  rest.  Take  this  let- 
ter, and  prepare  a  happy  reunion  for  our 
family.  I  sincerely  confess  I  would  wish  to 
see  him  once  more  in  this  world,  and  in 
taking  leave  of  it  to  bless  him  with  all  my 
heart." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

When  Wilhelm  had  circumstantially  and 
corre<5lly  discharged  his  commission,  Lenardo 
replied,  with  a  smile:  "Much  obliged  as  I 
am  to  you  for  what  I  hear  from  you,  still  I 
must  add  a  question.  Has  not  my  aunt,  in 
conclusion,  further  commissioned  you  to  in- 
form me  of  a  seemingly  trifling  matter?" 

The  other  refledled  a  moment.  "Yes,"  he 
then  said,  "I  now  recolle<5l.  She  mentioned 
a  young  lady  whom  she  called  Valerina.  Of 
her  I  had  to  tell  you  that  she  is  happily 
married,  and  finds  herself  in  a  very  desirable 
position." 

"You  roll  a  stone  from  my  heart,"  replied 
Lenardo.  "Now  I  willingly  return  home, 
because  I  need  not  fear  that  the  recolle<5lion 
of  this  girl  will  make  the  place  and  spot  a  re- 
proach to  me." 

"It  beseems  me  not  to  ask  what  relation 
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you    have    had   with    her;'*    said   Wilhelm ; 
''enough,  you  may  be  at  ease,  if  you  should 
in  any  way  sympathize  with  the  fate  of  this  : 
girl.'' 

**  It  is  the  strangest  relation  in  the  world,*' 
said  Lenardo ;  **  by  no  means  a  love  affair,  as 
one  might  easily  fancy.  I  may  well  confide 
in  and  tell  you  what,  in  point  of  fa6l,  is  no 
story;  but  what  will  you  think  when  I  tell 
you  that  my  hesitation  to  return,  the  fear  of 
coming  back  to  our  home,  those  strange 
arrangements  and  questions  as  to  how  matters 
looked,  really  had  the  obje6l  only  of  finding 
out  precisely  how  matters  stood  with  this 
child. 

'*For,  believe  me,"  he  continued,  **I 
otherwise  know  well  enough  that  we  can 
leave  people  whom  we  know,  for  a  length  of 
time,  without  finding  them  again  materially 
altered,  and  so  too  I  expe6l  soon  to  feel  my- 
self again  quite  at  home  with  my  relatives. 
It  was  only  the  question  of  this  single  person, 
whose  situation  must  have  been  altered,  and 
has,  thank  Heaven!  altered  itself  for  the 
better." 

"You  make  me  curious,"  said  Wilhelm. 
"You  make  me  anticipate  something  quite 
strange.  * ' 

**I  at  least  think  it  so,"  replied  Lenardo, 
and  began  his  story  as  follows : 

**I  had  from  youth  up  cherished  the  firm 
resolve  of  making  the  usual  tour  through 
civilized  Europe  in  my  young  days,  but,  as 
will  happen,  I  deferred  its  execution  from 
time  to  time.  The  present  attradled  me, 
held  me,  and  the  distant  more  and  more  lost 
its  charm  to  me,  the  more  I  read  or  heard  told 
about  it.  Yet  at  last,  urged  by  my  uncle, 
enticed  by  friends,  who  had  gone  into  the 
world  before  me,  the  resolve  was  made,  and 
in  fadt  sooner  than  we  were  all  well  aware  of. 

"My  uncle,  who  in  point  of  fa<5l  had  to 
contribute  the  most  in  order  to  make  the 
journey  possible,  had  at  once  no  other  object. 
You  know  him  and  his  peculiarity,  how  he 
always  drives  only  at  one  thing,  and  first  sets 
that  going  whilst  in  the  meantime  everything 
else  has  to  abide  and  be  quiet,  whereby  he  has 
really  effedled  a  great  deal  that  might  seem  to 
be  beyond  the  power  of  a  single  individual. 
This  journey  came  upon  him  in  some  degree 
unexpedledly ;  but  still  he  was  able  to  colledt 
himself  at  once.  Certain  buildings,  that  he 
had  undertaken,  nay,  adtually  begun,  were 
discontinued,  and  as  he  never  likes  to  infringe 
on    his    savings,  like  a  clever   financier  he 


looked  about  for  some  other  expedients.  The 
most  convenient  was  to  colledl  outstanding 
debts,  especially  rents  in  arrear,  for  this  too 
was  part  of  his  method,  that  he  was  indulgent 
towards  debtors,  as  long  as  he,  to  a  certain 
point,  was  in  no  necessity  himself.  His 
steward  received  the  list,  and  on  him  devolved 
the  execution.  About  the  details  we  heard 
nothing;  only  accidentally  1  heard  that  the 
tenant  of  one  of  our  farms,  with  whom  my 
uncle  had  long  been  patient,  had  at  last  been 
adlually  evi6led,  his  caution  money  retained 
in  scanty  satisfa6lion  for  the  deficiency,  and 
that  the  land  was  to  be  leased  to  some  one 
else.  This  man  was  one  of  the  se6l  of  the 
Quiet-in-the-land,"*  but  not,  like  his  fel- 
lows, also  prudent  and  a6live;  beloved  in- 
deed for  his  piety  and  benevolence,  but 
reproached  for  his  weakness  as  a  manager. 
On  the  death  of  his  wife,  a  daughter,  who 
was  called  simply  the  Nutbrown  Maid,  though 
she  already  promised  to  grow  up  a<5live  and 
determined,  was  far  too  young  to  take  any 
decided  measures.  Enough,  the  man  went 
down-hill,  without  my  uncle's  indulgence 
having  been  able  to  prevent  his  fate. 

"I  had  my  journey  in  mind,  and  must 
needs  approve  of  the  means  for  that  end. 
All  was  ready ;  the  packing  and  untying  went 
on,  the  moments  sped  on.  One  evening  I 
once  more  strolled  through  the  park,  to  take 
leave  of  the  familiar  trees  and  bushes,  when 
all  of  a  sudden  Valerina  crossed  my  path ; — 
for  so  the  girl  was  called ;  the  other  was  but 
a  nickname  occasioned  by  her  brown  com- 
plexion.    She  stepped  towards  me." 

Lenardo  stopped  an  instant,  and  mused. 
"Yet,  what  is  the  matter  with  me?"  he  said  ; 
"  was  she  called  Valerina?  Yes,  indeed,"  he 
continued;  "still,  the  nickname  was  the  more 
usual  one.  Enough,  the  brown  girl  stepped 
towards  me,  and  begged  me  warmly  to  inter- 
pose a  kind  word  with  my  uncle  for  her  father 
and  for  herself.  As  I  knew  how  the  matter 
stood,  and  saw  well  enough  that  it  would  be 
difficult,  nay,  impossible,  at  that  moment  to 
do  anything  for  them,  I  spoke  frankly  to  her, 
and  put  her  father's  own  delinquency  in  an 
unfavorable  light. 

"  She  answered  me  with  so  much  clearness, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  so  much  daughterly 
indulgence  and  love,  that  she  quite  won  my 
heart,  and  if  the  money  had  been  my  own,  I 

♦  A  religious  se(fi  so  called.  See  Goethe's  Auto- 
biography (trans,  vol.  i.  p.  30). 
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should  at  once  have  made  her  happy  by  grant- 
ing her  request.  But  it  was  now  a  question 
of  ray  uncle's  income;  the  arrangements  were 
his,  the  orders  his;  according  to  his  way  of 
thinking,  there  was  nothing  to  hope  for  from 
what  had  already  happened.  Hitherto  I  had 
always  kept  a  promise  sacred.  Any  one  who 
asked  anything  of  me  put  me  in  a  difficulty. 
I  had  so  accustomed  myself  to  refuse,  that  I 
did  not  even  promise  what  I  intended  to  per- 
form. This  time,  too,  this  habit  stood  me  in 
good  stead.  Her  motives  tested  on  an  indi- 
vidual case  and  on  affection;  mine  on  those 
of  duty  and  reason,  and  1  do  not  deny  that 
in  the  end  they  seemed  too  severe  even  to 


do  what  I  possibly  can:  be  quiet,  my  child !' 
And  then  I  turned  into  a  side  path. 

"  '  Do  what  is  impossible  I'  she  called  after 
me.  I  do  not  remember  what  1  wanted  to 
say,  but  I  said,  '  I  will,'  and  stopped. 

"'Do!'  she  cried  suddenly,  cheered  with 
an  expression  of  heavenly  hope.  I  nodded 
to  her  and  hurried  away. 

"  I  would  not  in  the  first  instance  apply  to 
my  uncle,  for  I  knew  him  only  too  well:  one 
must  not  venture  to  remind  him  of  details 
when  he  was  occupied  with  the  whole.  I 
sought  the  steward;  he  had  ridden  out.  In 
the  evening  came  guests — friends  who  wished 
to  take  leave.     Playing  and  eating  went  on 


myself.  We  had  already  repeated  the  same 
thmg  several  times,  without  convincing  one 
another,  when  distress  made  her  more  elo- 
quent, and  the  inevitable  ruin,  that  she  saw 
before  herself,  forced  tears  from  her  eyes. 
Her  composed  demeanor  did  not  entirely  for- 
sake her,  but  she  spoke  with  animation,  with 
emotion,  and,  whilst  I  still  continued  to  feign 
coldness  and  indifference,  her  whole  soul  was 
revealed.  I  wished  to  end  the  scene,  but  all 
of  a  sudden  she  lay  at  my  feet,  had  seized  my 
hand,  kissed  it,  and  looked  up  at  me  so  inno' 
centlv  and  amiably  imploring,  that  for  the 
moment  I  forgot  myself.  Raising  her  from 
the  ground  I  hurriedly  said  to  her:     'I  will 


]  until  deep  into  the  night.  They  remained 
the  following  day,  and  the  distradlion  blotted 

i  out  the  pi6lure  of  the  urgent  petitioner.  The 
steward  returned;  he  was  more  busy  and 
overworked  than  ever.  Everyone  was  asking 
for  him.  He  had  no  time  to  listen  to  me; 
still,  I  made  an  attempt  to  get  hold  of  him; 
but  scarcely  had  I  mentioned  the  pious  tenant 
to  him,  than  he  waved  me  off  with  some  im- 
patience. 'Do  not,  for  Heaven's  sake,  say 
anything  to  your  uncle  about  it,  unless  you 
want  in  the  end  to  get  into  trouble  yourself.' 

"  The  day  of  my  departure  had  been  fixed  ; 
I  had  to  write  letters,  to  receive  guests,  to  pay 
visits  in  the  neighborhood.     My  people  had 
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up  to  this  time  sufficed  for  my  service,  but 
were  by  no  means  sufficiently  dexterous  in 
lightening  the  business  of  departure.  Every- 
thing devolved  upon  myself;  and  yet,  when 
the  steward  at  last  gave  me  an  hour  at  night 
to  settle  our  financial  affairs,  I  once  more  ven- 
tured to  intercede  for  Valerina's  father. 

'"Dear  baron,*  said  this  a6live  personage, 
*how  can  such  a  thing  recur  to  you?  I  have 
to-day  had  a  difficult  business  with  your 
uncle;  for  what  you  require  to  get  away  from 
here  amounts  to  much  more  than  we  thought. 
This  is  indeed  quite  natural,  but  yet  awkward. 
In  particular,  the  old  gentleman  has  no  pleas- 
ure, if  a  thing  seems  to  be  done,  while  a  good 
deal  still  lags  behind ;  yet  it  often  happens, 
and  the  rest  of  us  have  to  pay  penalty  for  it. 
As  regards  the  rigor  with  which  outstanding 
debts  have  to  be  exadled,  he  has  made  a  law 
for  himself:  he  makes  up  his  mind  about  it, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  induce  him  to 
give  in.  Don't  do  it,  I  beg  you!  It  would 
be  altogether  in  vain.* 

"I  allowed  myself  to  be  deterred  from  my 
request,  but  not  entirely.  I  besought  him, 
since  the  execution  depended  upon  him,  to 
go  kindly  and  indulgently  to  work.  He 
promised  everything,  after  the  fashion  of  such 
persons,  in  order  to  have  peace  for  the  mo- 
ment. He  got  rid  of  me;  the  hurry,  the 
distra<5lion  increased.  I  sat  in  the  carriage, 
and  turned  my  back  on  every  sympathy  that 
I  might  have  at  home. 

*'A  lively  impression  is  like  any  other 
wound;  one  does  not  feel  it  as  one  receives 
it.  Only  later  it  begins  to  pain  and  to  fester. 
So  it  was  in  my  case  in  regard  to  the  scene  in 
the  grounds.  Every  time  that  I  was  alone  or 
unoccupied  the  image  of  the  imploring  girl 
arose  like  a  vivid  pi<5lure  before  my  soul,  with 
all  its  surroundings,  with  every  tree  and  bush, 
the  place  where  she  knelt,  and  the  path  down 
which  I  turned  to  get  away  from  her.  It  was 
an  indelible  impression,  that  indeed  could  be 
overshaded  and  veiled  by  other  images  and 
sympathies,  but  never  be  eradicated.  It  al- 
ways arose  new  at  every  quiet  hour,  and  the 
longer  it  lasted  the  more  painfully  I  felt  the 
guilt  with  which  I  had  loaded  myself  against 
my  principles,  against  my  habit — although 
not  expressly,  but  only  blunderingly,  for  the 
first  time  involved  in  such  a  case. 

"I  did  not  fail,  in  my  first  letters,  to  ask 
our  agent  how  the  affair  had  turned  out.  He 
was  some  time  in  answering.  Then  he  evaded 
replying  on  this  point,  then  his  words  were 


equivocal;  at  last  he  was  altogether  silent. 
The  distance  between  us  increased ;  more  ob- 
jects intervened  between  me  and  my  home ; 
my  attention  was  claimed  for  many  observa- 
tions and  many  sympathies ;  the  image  dis- 
appeared, and  the  girl,  almost  to  her  very 
name.  The  remembrance  of  her  occurred 
more  seldom,  and  my  fancy  not  to  communi- 
cate with  my  people  through  letters,  but  only 
by  means  of  tokens,  contributed  much  to 
make  my  former  state  of  mind,  with  all  its 
accompanying  conditions,  almost  disappear. 
Now,  only  as  I  approach  nearer  home,  when 
I  am  thinking  of  reimbursing  my  family, 
with  interest,  what  they  have  hitherto  been 
content  to  dispense  with,  now  I  am  again 
assailed  by  this  wonderful  remorse  (I  must 
even  call  it  wonderful),  in  all  its  force.  The 
image  of  the  girl  is  renewed  with  the  images 
of  my  friends,  and  I  dread  nothing  more  than 
to  hear  that  she  has  succumbed  in  the  mis- 
fortune into  which  I  plunged  her;  for  my 
negle6l  appeared  to  me  a  help  towards  her 
ruin,  a  hastening  of  her  sad  fate.  I  have  al- 
ready said  to  myself  a  thousand  times,  that 
this  feeling  was  in  reality  only  a  weakness, 
that,  long  ago,  I  had  been  impelled  to  make 
the  rule  never  to  give  a  promise  solely  from 
fear  of  repentance,  and  not  from  any  more 
noble  feeling.  And  now  even  the  repentance, 
which  I  shunned,  seems  to  take  its  revenge  on 
me,  laying  hold  of  this  instance  instead  of  a 
thousand  others  to  torture  me.  At  the  same 
time  the  image,  the  pi6lure,  that  tortures  me, 
is  so  pleasant,  so  sweet,  that  I  willingly  linger 
over  it.  And  when  I  think  about  it,  then  the 
kiss,  which  she  impressed  upon  my  hand, 
seems  still  to  burn  me.** 

Lenardo  was  silent,  and  Wilhelm  replied 
quickly  and  cheerfully:  **Then  I  could  not 
have  shown  you  any  greater  service  than  by 
the  supplement  to  my  message,  just  as  the 
most  interesting  part  of  a  letter  may  often  be 
contained  in  the  postscript.  Indeed,  I  know 
but  little  about  Valerina,  for  I  heard  her  onlv 
casually  mentioned ;  but  she  is  certainly  the 
wife  of  a  well-to-do  landowner,  and  lives 
happy,  as  your  aunt  assured  me  at  parting.'* 

** Capital!**  said  Lenardo;  **now,  nothing 
holds  me  back:  you  have  absolved  me,  and 
we  will  at  once  set  off  to  my  family,  who, 
moreover,  have  been  waiting  for  me  longer 
than  is  right." 

Wilhelm  replied  to  this:  **  Unfortunately  I 
am  not  able  to  accompany  you ;  for  a  special 
obligation  devolves    on    me,   never  to    rest 
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longer  than  three  days,  and  not  to  revisit  the 
places  that  I  leave  within  one  year.  Pardon 
me,  if  I  dare  not  explain  to  you  the  reason 
of  this  singularity." 

**  I  am  very  sorry,*'  said  Lenardo,  "that 
we  should  lose  you  so  soon,  and  that  I  am  un- 
able to  assist  you  in  anything.  Still,  since 
you  have  once  set  yourself  in  the  way  to  do 
me  good,  you  would  make  me  very  happy  if 
you  would  go  and  see  Valerina,  inform  your- 
self precisely  about  her  affairs,  and  then, 
either  by  letter  or  word  of  mouth — for  a  third 
place  of  meeting  can  easily  be  found — would 
give  me,  for  the  sake  of  my  peace  of  mind,  a 
circumstantial  report.'* 

This  scheme  was  further  discussed;  Wil- 
helm  had  been  told  Valerina*  s  place  of  abode. 
He  undertook  to  go  and  see  her;  another 
place  was  appointed,  whither  the  baron  was  to 
come,  and  also  bring  with  him  Felix,  who  in 
the  meantime  had  remained  behind  with  the 
ladies. 

Lenardo  and  Wilhelm,  riding  side  by  side, 
had  pursued  their  way  for  some  time,  with 
varied  conversation,  through  pleasant  mea- 
dows, when  they  once  more  approached  the 
carriage  road,  and  overtook  the  baron's  car- 
riage, which  was  to  wend  its  way  homewards 
in  company  with  its  master.  Here  the  friends 
decided  to  part,  and  Wilhelm  in  a  few  friendly 
words  took  leave,  and  once  more  promised 
the  baron  to  write  him  speedy  news  from 
Valerina. 

**When  I  consider,**  replied  Lenardo, 
**that  it  would  only  be  a  little  way  round, 
if  I  accompanied  you,  why  should  I  not  go 
and  see  Valerina  myself.  Why  not  personally 
convince  myself  of  her  happy  condition? 
You  were  so  kind  as  to  offer  your  services  as  a 
messenger ;  why  should  you  not  be  my  com- 
panion? For  a  companion  I  must  have,  a 
moral  support,  just  as  one  obtains  legal  assist- 
ance when  one  does  not  consider  one*s  self 
quite  equal  to  the  matter  of  law." 

Wilhelm*s  objedlions,  that  as  the  long- 
absent  one  was  being  waited  for  at  home  it 
might  make  a  singular  impression  if  the 
carriage  returned  empty,  and  aught  else  of 
the  same  kind,  could  not  prevail  with  Len- 
ardo, and  Wilhelm  had  at  last  to  accept  the 
part  of  a  companion,  with  no  pleasant 
thoughts  as  to  the  consequences  that  were 
to  be  feared.  The  servants,  therefore,  were 
instru<5led  as  to  what  they  would  have  to  say 
on  arrival,  and  the  friends  presently  struck 
the   road   that    led    to  Valerina' s  dwelling. 


The  neighborhood  seemed  rich  and  fruitful, 
and  the  true  home  of  agriculture.  Thus,  in 
the  ground  belonging  to  Valerina*s  husband, 
the  soil  was  thoroughly  good,  and  tilled  with 
great  care. 

Wilhelm  had  time  to  inspedl  the  landscape 
closely,  while  Lenardo  rode  in  silence  by  his 
side. 

At  last  the  latter  began :  **  Another  in  my 
place  would  perhaps  try  to  approach  Valerina 
unknown ;  for  it  is  always  a  painful  sensation 
to  present  one*s  self  to  those  whom  one  has 
offended;  but  I  will  rather  endure  that,  and 
bear  the  reproach  that  I  fear  from  her  first 
glances,  than  screen  myself  from  it  by  dis- 
guise and  falsehood.  Falsehood  may  put  us 
in  as  great  an  embarrassment  as  truth;  and 
when  we  strike  a  balance  of  how  often  one  or 
the  other  avails  us,  it  will  always  prove  worth 
our  while  once  for  all  to  resign  ourselves  to 
tnith.  Jjet  us  therefore  go  forward  confi- 
dently ;  I  shall  give  my  name,  and  introduce 
you  as  my  friend  and  companion." 

They  had  now  reached  the  farmhouse,  and 
dismounted  in  the  yard.  A  fine-looking  man, 
simply  clad,  whom  they  could  have  known 
for  a  farmer,  came  towards  them  and  an- 
nounced himself  as  the  master  of  the  house. 
Lenardo  gave  his  name,  and  the  fanner 
seemed  highly  delighted  to  see  him  and  to 
make  his  acquaintance.  "What  will  my  wife 
say,*'  he  exclaimed,  "when  she  sees  again 
the  nephew  of  her  benefactor  I  She  cannot 
imagine  or  describe  all  that  she  and  her  fieUher 
owe  your  uncle!*' 

What  strange  ideas  forthwith  crossed  each 
other  in  Lenardo's  mind !  "  Does  this  man, 
who  seems  so  honest,  conceal  his  bitterness 
behind  a  friendly  face  and  smooth  words?  Is 
he  able  to  utter  his  reproaches  with  soch  a 
pleasant  outward  aspedl?  For  has  not  my 
uncle  made  this  family  unhappy  ?  And  can 
it  have  remained  unknown  to  him?  Or — as 
it  occurred  to  him  with  quick  hopefidness— 
did  the  affair  turn  out  less  badly  than  yon 
think?  For,  after  all,  you  have  never  re- 
ceived any  precise  information."  Such  sup- 
positions alternated  to  and  fro,  whilst  the 
master  of  the  house  caused  the  horses  to  be 
harnessed,  in  order  to  fetch  his  wife,  who  was 
paying  a  visit  in  the  neighborhood. 

**  If,  in  the  meantime,  until  my  wife  returns, 
I  may  entertain  you  after  my  fashion,  and  at 
the  same  time  continue  my  work,  take  a  few 
steps  into  the  field  with  me,  and  see  how  I 
manage  my  business ;   for  surely  to  you,  as  a 
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great  landowner,  nothing  can  be  more  ai- 
iraftive  than  the  noble  scicnte,  the  noble  art, 
of  tilling  Ihe  soil." 

Letiardo  did  not  objefl ;  Wilhclm  was  glad 
to  instrufl  himself;  and  the  farmer  kept  his 
land  and  soil,  which  he  occupied  and  owned 
without  let  or  hindrance,  in  jierfeiflly  good 
order.  Whatever  he  undertook  was  calcu- 
lated for  the  end  in  view ;  what  he  sowed  and 
planted  was  thoroughly  in  Ihe  right  place ;  he 
knew  how  to  explain  so  clearly  all  the  treat- 
ment and  Ihe  reasons,  that  anybody  could 
understand  it,  and  would  hav^  thought  it  pos- 
sible to  do  and  achieve  the  same — an  illusion 


into  which  we  easily  f:ill  when  we  look  at  a 
master  who  does  everything  with  ease. 

The  strangers  sliowed  themselves  highly 
satisfied,  and  could  bestow  nothing  but  praise 
and  approval.  This  he  took  thankfully  and 
kindly,  but  still  added,  "But  now  i  must 
also  show  you  my  weak  side,  which  indeed  is 
always  observable  in  anyone  who  devotes 
himself  exclusively  to  one  objedl." 

He  took  them  into  his- yard,  showed  Ihem 
his  implements,  hi§  stock  of  these,  as  well  as 
the  stock  of  all  imaginable  appliances,  and 
what  appertained  to  them.  "I  am  often 
blaiucd,"  he  »lid,  "  for  going  too  far  in  these 


things ;  but  indeed  I  cannot  reproach  myself 
on  that  account.  Happy  is  he  to  whom  his 
business  also  becomes  his  toy,  who  at  last  actu- 
ally plays  and  enjoys  himself  in  what  his 
situation  has  made  a  duty.** 

The  two  friends  were  not  wanting  in  ques- 
tions and  inquiries.  Wilhelm  particularly 
enjoyed  the  general  remarks,  to  which  this 
man  seemed  addi6led,  and  did  not  fail  to 
reply  to  them  ;  whilst  Lenardo,  more  absorbed 
in  himself,  was  quietly  sympathizing  with  Vale- 
rina's  happiness — which  in  this  state  of  things 
he  took  for  granted — yet  with  a  feeling  of 
uneasiness,  of  which  he  could  give  no  account 
to  himself. 

They  had  already  returned  to  the  house, 
when  the  hostess's  carriage  drove  up.  They 
hurried  towards  it ;  but  how  astonished,  how 
shocked  was  Lenardo,  when  he  beheld  her 
dismount.  It  was  not  she;  it  was  not  the 
Nutbrown  Maid:  nay,  just  the  reverse — a 
fine  slim  figure  enough,  it  is  true,  but  fair, 
with  all  the  advantages  peculiar  to  fair 
women. 

This  beauty,  this  grace,  shocked  Lenardo. 
His  eyes  had  sought  the  brown  maiden ;  now 
there  beamed  on  him  quite  a  different  one. 
He  remembered  these  features,  too;  her  ad- 
dress, her  manner  relieved  him  soon  of  every 
uncertainty — it  was  the  daughter  of  the  law- 
yer, who  was  held  by  the  uncle  in  great 
esteem,  on  which  account  he  had  also  done  a 
good  deal  towards  setting  up  and  helping  the 
young  couple. 

All  this,  and  more  too,  was  joyfully  re- 
counted by  the  young  woman  as  an  intro- 
ductory greeting,  and  with  a  delight  such  as 
the  surprise  of  recognition  calls  forth  without 
restraint.  They  inquired  whether  they  re- 
membered each  other;  they  discussed  the 
alterations  in  appearance,  that  are  perceptible 
enough  in  persons  of  this  age.  Valerina  had 
always  been  charming,  but  was  in  the  highest 
degree  amiable  when  joy  drew  her  out  of  her 
ordinary  indifferent  mood.  The  party  be- 
came talkative,  and  the  conversation  so  lively, 
that  Lenardo  could  recover  himself  and  hide 
his  astonishment.  Wilhelm,  to  whom  his 
friend  had  soon  given  a  hint  about  this 
strange  occurrence,  did  his  best  to  help  him; 
and  Valerina*s  little  vanity,  that  the  baron 
had  remembered  her,  even  before  he  had  seen 
his  own  people,  did  not  allow  her  to  entertain 
the  least  suspicion,  that  any  other  intention 
or  a  misunderstanding  was  involved. 

They  remained  together  until  late  at  night, 


although  the  two  friends  were  longing  for  a 
confidential  conversation,  which  began  then 
and  there,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone  together 
in  the  guest-chamber. 

**It  seems,**  said  Lenardo,  "that  I  am  not 
to  be  relieved  of  my  anxiety.  An  unfortunate 
confusion  of  names,  as  I  perceive,  increases 
it.  This  fair  beauty  I  have  often  seen  playing 
with  the  brown  one,  who  could  not  be  called 
a  beauty;  aye,  even  I  myself,  although  much 
older,  used  to  run  about  with  them  in  the 
fields  and  gardens.  Neither  of  them  made 
the  slightest  in\pression  upon  me;  I  have  only 
remembered  the  name  of  one  of  them,  and 
bestowed  it  on  the  other.  Now  I  find  the 
one  who  does  not  interest  me,  after  her  own 
fashion  happy  beyond  measure,  whilst  the 
other  has  been  cast  upon  the  wide  world,  who 
knows  whither!" 

On  the  following  morning  the  friends  were 
up  almost  earlier  than  the  adlive  farm-people. 
The  pleasure  of  seeing  her  guests  had  also 
awakened  Valerina  betimes.  She  did  not  ap- 
prehend in  what  frame  of  mind  they  came  to 
breakfast. 

Wilhelm,  who  saw  well  that  Lenardo  re- 
mained in  a  most  painful  state,  without  any 
information  about  the  Nutbrown  Maid,  turned 
the  conversation  to  pastimes,  to  games,  to  the 
locality,  which  he  himself  knew,  to  other 
recoUeiSlions — ^so  that  Valerina  at  last  quite 
naturally  came  to  mention  the  Nutbrown 
Maid,  and  pronounced  her  name. 

Scarcely  had  Lenardo  heard  the  name  of 
Nachodina,  than  he  remembered  it  perfe<5lly ; 
but  also,  with  the  name,  the  image  of  the  sup- 
plicant returned  to  him  with  such  an  over- 
whelming power,  that  everything  else  became 
quite  unendurable  as  Valerina  with  warm  sym- 
pathy related  the  evidlion  of  the  pious  tenant, 
his  resignation,  and  his  departure,  and  how 
he  had  leaned  upon  his  daughter,  who  carried 
a  little  bundle.  Lenardo  thought  that  he 
should  faint.  Unfortunately,  and  at  the  same 
time  fortunately,  Valerina  expatiated  uf)on 
certain  circumstances,  which  although  they 
wounded  Lenardo's  heart,  still  made  it  pos- 
sible for  him,  with  the  assistance  of  his  com- 
panion, to  show  some  presence  of  mind. 

They  took  leave  amidst  many  and  sincere 
requests  on  the  part  of  husband  and  wife 
that  they  would  return  soon,  and  half-feigned 
assent  on  the  part  of  the  two  guests.  And  as 
with  a  man  who  has  a  good  opinion  of  him- 
self everything  turns  to  his  advantage,  so 
Valerina  finally  interpreted  Lenardo's  silence, 
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his  visible  distra<51ion  at  p^irting,  lila  liuiried 
departure,  in  her  owu  favor;  and  althovigh 
[he  raitliTul  and  loving  wife  of  an  excellent 
farmer,  she  still  could  not  help  feeling  a  cer- 
tain complacency  in  the  reawakened  or  newly- 
bgrn  inclination,  as  she  took  it  to  be — of  lier 
former  landlord. 

After  this  strange occtirrence,  Lcnardo  said; 
"With  such  fine  hopes,  to  have  been  sliip- 
wreclted  so  close  to  the  harbor!  The  only 
thing  that  can  now  in  any  degree  cheer  nie 
up.  tranquillize  nie  for  the  moment,  and  let 
me  present  myself  to  my  people,  is  the  cor.- 
sideration  that  Heaven  has  sent  you  to  roe — 
you,  to  whom  from  the  nature  of  your  own 
|)eculiar  mission,  it  is  indifferent  whither  or  to 
what  purpose  it  dire<5ts  your  path.  Do  you 
then  undertake  to  find  Nachodina,  and  give 
me  news  of  her.  If  she  is  happy,  then  I  am 
content;  if  she  is  unhappy,  then  help  her  at 
my  expense.     Aft  without  misgiving;  spare, 

"But  towards  what  quarter  of  the  earth," 
said  Wilhelm,  laughing,  "must  I  direft  my 
steps?  If  you  yourself  have  no  idea,  how 
shall  I  be  endowed  therewith?" 

"Look  here!"  answered  Lenardo,  "last 
nighl,  when  you  saw  me  pacing  restlessly  to 
and  fro,  pasionately  upsetting  both  my  heart 
and  head  about  the  matter,  there  came  to  my 
mind  an  old  friend,  a  worthy  man,  who  with- 
out exaftly  tutoring  me,  has  had  a  great  influ- 
ence upon  my  youth.  I  should  like  to  have 
had  him,  at  least  for  some  time,  as  a  traveihng 
companion,  if  he  had  not  been  extraordinarily 
bound  to  his  home  by  the  most  beautiful 
rarities  of  art  and  antiquity,  which  he  only 


leaves  for  a  few  moments  at  a  time.  He,  I 
know,  enjoys  an  extensive  acquaintance  with 
everything  that  in  this  world  is  bound  by 
any  worthy  clue;  you  hasten  to  him,  tell  him 
all  that  I  have  said,  and  it  remains  to  be 
hoijed,  that  his  kindly  feeling  will  suggest  to 
him  some  place,  some  region,  where  she  may 
be  found.  In  my  trouble  it  occurred  to  me, 
that  the  father  of  the  child  belonged  to  (he 
denomination  of  Pietists;  and,  at  the  mo- 
ment, I  became  sufficiently  pious  to  apply 
myself  to  the  moral  ordering  of  this  world, 
and  to  pray  that  In  the  present  case,  it  may, 
with  miraculous  grace,  reveal  itself  fur  once 
in  my  own  favor." 

"But  there  is  still  a  difficulty,"  reph'ed 
Wilhelm,  "  that  remains  to  be  solved.  What 
must  I  do  with  my  Felix?  For  I  should  not 
like  to  take  him  about  with  me  upon  a  so 
utterly  uncertain  mission,  and  yet  I  should 
not  like  to  part  with  him,  for  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  son  nowhere  develops  himself  belter 
than  in  the  presence  of  the  father." 

"By  no  means!"  replied  Lenardo;  "this 
is  a  kindly  paternal  error.  The  father  always 
retains  a  kind  of  despotic  relation  towards 
the  son,  whose  virtues  he  does  not  recognize, 
and  in  whose  faults  he  takes  pleasure;  on 
which  account  even  the  ancients  used  to  say, 
that  the  sons  of  heroes  turned  out  good-for- 
nothings,  and  I  have  seen  enough  of  the 
world  to  make  up  my  mind  as  to  that  matter. 
Happily  our  old  friend,  to  whom  1  will  at 
once  give  you  a  hurried  letter,  will  also  be 
able  to  suggest  the  best  soluiinn  of  this  mat- 
ter- When  years  ago  I  saw  him  last,  he  told 
me  a  great  deal  about  a  certain  pedagogic 


association  which  I  could  only  consider  a  kind 
of  Utopia;  it  seemed  to  me  as  if,  under  the 
image  of  reality,  a  series  of  ideas,  thoughts, 
proposals  and  intentions,  were  meant,  which 
were  really  conne6led,  but  which  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  things  would  be  rather  dif- 
ficult to  meet  with.  But  because  I  know  him, 
and  because  he  likes  to  realize  by  means  of 
images  what  is  possible  and  impossible,  I  ap- 
proved of  it,  and  now  it  will  serve  our  pur- 
pose; he  is  certainly  able  to  indicate  to  you 
the  place  and  surroundings  to  which  you  can 
confidently  intrust  your  boy,  and  hope  the 
best  from  a  wise  training.*' 

Conversing  together  in  this  manner  as  they 
rode,  they  came  in  view  of  a  noble  villa;  its 
construction  in  a  pleasantly  sombre  style, 
with  an  open  space  in  front,  and  somewhat 
farther,  a  dignified  surrounding  of  well-grown 
trees.  Doors  and  shutters,  however,  were 
everywhere  closed;  all  was  deserted,  yet  at 
the  same  time  looked  in  good  condition. 
From  an  elderly  man,  who  seemed  to  be  em- 
ployed at  the  entrance,  they  learned  that  this 
was  the  inheritance  of  a  young  man,  to  whom 
it  had  been  left  by  his  father,  who  had  died 
quite  recently  at  a  very  advanced  age. 

On  further  inquiry,  they  were  informed  that 
to  the  heir  it  unfortunately  seemed  all  too 
complete :  nothing  was  left  for  him  to  do,  and 
that  to  enjoy  things  ready  at  hand  was  by  no 
means  his  fashion;  that  therefore  he  had 
sought  out  for  himself  a  locality  nearer  to 
the  mountains,  where  he  had  built  log  huts 
for  himself  and  his  companions,  and  intended 
to  found  a  kind  of  hunters'  hermitage.  As 
far  as  concerned  their  informant  they  gathered 
that  he  was  the  hereditary  steward,  and  took 
the  most  pundlilious  care  for  the  preservation 
and  cleanliness  of  the  premises,  in  order  that 
a  grandson,  succeeding  to  the  tastes  and  the 
possession  of  the  grandfather,  might  find 
everything  just  as  the  latter  had  left  it. 

Having  for  some  time  pursued  their  road  in 
silence,  Lenardo  commenced  with  the  obser- 
vation, that  it  was  a  peculiarity  inherent  in 
man  to  want  to  begin  at  the  beginning;  upon 
which  his  friend  replied,  that  this  was  an  easy 
thing  to  explain,  and  allow  for,  because  in  a 
strict  sense  everyone  really  did  begin  from 
the  beginning. 

**And  yet,"  he  exclaimed,  "if  to  ngne  are 
the  sufferings  remitted  with  which  his  ances- 
tors were  tortured,  can  you  blame  him  for  not 
wanting  to  have  anything  to  do  with  their 
pleasures?" 


Lenardo  thereupon  replied,  "You  en- 
courage me  to  confess  that  in  reality  I  do 
not  like  to  work  at  anything  but  what  I  have 
myself  created.  I  never  liked  a  servant 
whom  I  had  not  educated  from  a  .child,  or 
a  horse  that  I  had  not  ravself  broken  in. 
In  consequence  of  this  mode  of  thinking,  I 
will  also  willingly  confess  that  I  am  irresisti- 
bly drawn  towards  primitive  conditions;  that 
my  travels  through  all  highly  civilized  lands 
and  people  have  not  availed  to  blunt  these 
feelings;  that  my  imagination  seeks  a  pleasure 
beyond  the  sea,  and  that  a  hitherto  negle<5led 
family  possession  in  those  young  countries 
allows  me  to  hope  that  a  plan  of  mine,  con- 
ceived in  solitude  and  gradually  maturing  in 
accordance  with  my  wishes,  will  at  last  be 
executed." 

"I  have  nothing  to  objedl  to  this,"  Wil- 
helm  replied;  "an  idea  of  this  kind,  turned 
towards  what  is  new  and  unsettled,  has  some- 
thing peculiar  and  great  about  it.  I  only  beg 
you  to  refledl,  that  such  an  enterprise  can 
only  succeed  for  a  community.  You  cross 
the  sea,  and  there  find  family  possessions 
ready,  I  know;  my  friends  entertain  similar 
plans,  and  have  already  settled  there.  Asso- 
ciate yourself  with  these  prudent,  wise,  and 
strong  people  ;  for  both  sides  the  matter  will 
thereby  be  lightened  and  enlarged." 

With  conversation  of  this  kind  the  friends 
reached  the  spot  where  they  must  now  really 
separate.  They  both  sat  down  to  write ; 
Lenardo  recommended  his  friend  to  the 
singular  man  above-mentioned,  and  Wilhelm 
described  to  his  colleagues  the  position  of  his 
new  associate,  out  of  which  naturally  enough 
arose  a  letter  of  recommendation^,  in  which, 
in  conclusion,  he  also  urged  the  matter  that 
he  had  discussed  with  Jar  no,  and  further  set 
forth  the  reasons  for  which  he  wished  to  be 
freed  as  soon  as  possible  from  the  incon- 
venient condition  that  stamped  him  as  a 
wandering  Jew.  In  reading  these  letters  to 
each  other,  Wilhelm  could  not  refrain  from 
again  bringing  home  to  his  friend  certain 
other  doubts. 

"I  consider  it."  he  said,  "in  my  position 
the  most  enviable  duty  to  free  you,  noble- 
hearted  man,  from  a  state  of  mental  anxiety, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  rescue  a  human 
creature  from  misery,  if  she  happen  to  be 
therein.  Such  an  aim  one  might  regard  as  a 
star,  by  whi(  h  we  sail,  even  whilst  ignorant  of 
what  may  happen  to  us,  or  what  we  may  meet 
on  the  road.     Still,  I  cannot  hide  from  my- 
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self  ihe  danger  to  uliich  in  any  case  yoii  are 
alway-s  exposed.  If  you  were  not  a  man  who 
absoiutely  declines  to  pledge  his  word,  1 
would  require  of  you  the  promise  never  again 
to  see  this  female,  who  will  cost  you  so  dear ; 
to  content  yourseif,  if  I  inform  you  that  she 
is  well,  in  case  I  should  be  fortunate  enough 
to  ascertain  that  she  is  really  happy,  or  am 
able  lo  contribuie  to  her  happiness.  But, 
sinre  I  neither  can  nor  will  induce  you  to 
make  any  promise,  I  implore  you,  by  all  that 
is  dear  to  you  and  holy,  for  the  sake  of  your- 
self and  vour  people,  and  of  myself,  your 
newlv-acqiiired  friend,  never  to  allow  yourself 
any  approach  to  thai  lost  maiden  on  any  pre- 
text whatever;  nor  to  ask  me  to  indicate 
circumstantially,  or  even  name  the  place, 
where  I  may  find  her,  or  the  neighborhood 
where  I  leave  her.  You  must  only  believe 
my  word  that  she  is  well,  and  therewith  be 
relieved  and  set  at  rest." 

Lenardo  laughed  and  replied:  "Only  do 
me  this  service,  and  1  shall  be  grateful.  You 
shall  have  the  credit  for  what  you  can  and 
will  do,  and  leave  me  to  time,  to  common 
sense,  and  if  possible  to  reawn." 

"Pardon  roe,"  Wilhelm  replied;  "he  who 
knows  under  what  strange  forms  inclination 
insinuates  itself  into  us,  must  feel  concerned 
when  he  foresees  that  a  friend  may  wish  for 
that  which,  in  his  condition  and  in  his  cir- 
cumstances, must  necessarily  bring  about  mis- 
fortune and  confusion." 

"I  hope,"  said  Lenardo,  "that  if  I  know 
that  the  girl  is  happy,  I  shall  be  done  with 
her."  The  friends  then  separated,  each  in 
his  own  direflion. 


CH.\PTER  XII. 

Bv  a  short  and  pleasant  road,  Wilhelm  had 
reached  the  town  to  which  his  letter  was  ad- 
dressed. He  found  it  cheerful  and  well  built; 
but  an  apiiearance  of  newness  betrayed  only 
too  clearly  that  it  must  have  recently  suffered 
from  fire.  The  address  of  his  tetter  took  him 
to  the  last,  small  portion  of  the  town  that  had 
escaped,  to  a  house  of  an  ancient,  solemn 
style  of  architecture.  Colored  window-panes, 
strangely  combined  together,  ^ave  indication 
ofa  cheerful  wealth  of  color  within.  And  the 
interior  really  corresfKJnded  with  the  outside. 
In  the  sombre  rooms  were  seen  on  all  sides 
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j  pieces  of  furniture  that  might  have  served 
I  several  generations  already,  interspersed  with 
but  few  modern  ones.  The  master  of  the 
house  received  him  kindly,  in  an  apartment 
similarly  furnished.  Many  an  hour  of  birth 
and  death  had  these  clocks  already  struck, 
and  all  that  stood  around  called  to  mind  that 
the  past  could  flow  on  into  the  present.  The 
visitor  delivered  his  letter,  but  his  host  laid  it 
aside  without  opening  it,  and  in  a  cheerful 
conversation  essayed  in  a  diredt  way  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  his  guest.  They  soon 
grew  confidential,  and  when  Wilhelm,  contrary 
to  his  usual  habit,  allowed  his  glances  to  run 
observantly  about  the  room,  the  kind  old  man 
said:  "My  surroundings  awaken  your  inter- 
est. You  see  here  how  long  a  thing  can  last. 
And  one  must,  too,  look  on  such  thmgs  as  tiie 
counterpoise  of  what  changes  and  alters  so 
rapidly  in  the  world.  This  tea-kettle  before 
now  served  ray  parents,  und  was  a  witness  of 
our  evening  family  gatherings.  This  copper 
fire-screen  still  continues  to  proteift  me  from 
the  fire,  which  this  strong  old  poker  stirs  up, 
and  so  it  is  with  everything.  I  have  conse- 
quently been  able  to  devote  sympathy  and 
activity  to  many  other  subjei5ls  because  I  have 
not  troubled  myself  further  about  the  chang- 
ing of  these  external  requirements  that  expend 
the  time  and  strength  of  so  many  people.  A 
loving  attention  to  what  man  possesses  makes 
him  rich  while  he  thereby  amasses  for  himself 
a  wealth  of  memories  in  unimportant  things. 
I  have  known  a  young  man,  who,  in  taking 
leave ofhis sweetheart,  stole  fromherapin,  with 
which  he  used  daily  to  pin  on  his  cravat,  and 
aiStually  brought  home  from  a  distant  journey 
of  many  years'  length  this  cherished  and  care- 
fully preserved  objefl.  To  us  other  petty 
human  beings  (his  may  well  be  reckoned  as  a 
virtue." 

"Many  also,"  added  Wilhelm,  "perhaps 
bring  back  from  a  like  long  journey  a  thorn 
in  the  heart,  that  probably  they  would  rather 
be  free  of." 

The  old  man  seemed  to  know  nothing 
about  Lenardo's  circumstances,  although  he 
had  in  the  meantime  opened  and  read  the 
letter,  for  he  again  returned  to  his  former  re- 
flediions. 

"  Attachment  to  what  we  possess,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  in  many  instances  gives  us  ihc  great- 
est energy.  To  this  kind  of  selfishness  I  owe 
the  saving  of  my  house.  When  the  town  was 
on  fire,  those  too,  who  were  with  me,  wanted 
lo  run  away  and  escape.     I  forbade  it,  or- 
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dered  windows  and  doors  to  be  shut,  and  with 
several  of  my  neighbors  turned  to  deal  with 
the  flames.  Our  efforts  were  successful  in  sav- 
ing unscathed  this  corner  of  the  town.  The 
next  morning  everything  in  my  house  stood 
as  you  see  it,  and  as  it  has  stood  almost  a  hun- 
dred years.*' 

'*With  all  that,'*  said  Wilhelm,  "you  will 
confess  that  man  cannot  resist  changes  that 
time  brings  about.** 

'*  Granted,'*  said  the  old  man;  '*  but  still  he 
who  has  kept  himself  longest  has  also  achieved 
something.  Nay,  we  are  even  able  to  preserve 
and  make  sure  beyond  the  term  of  our  exist- 
ence :  we  hand  down  knowledge,  we  transfer 
tastes  just  as  well  as  property;  and  as  it  is  for 
me  chiefly  a  question  of  the  latter,  I  have  on 
this  account  for  a  long  time  been  wonderfully 
cautious,  and  hit  on  quite  peculiar  expedients; 
but  only  of  late  have  I  succeeded  in  seeing 
my  desire  fulfilled.  Usually  the  son  scatters 
abroad  what  the  father  has  collected,  colle6ls 
something  different,  or  in  different  manner. 
But  if  we  are  able  to  wait  for  the  grandson,  for 
the  new  generation,  then  the  same  inclina- 
tions, the  same  objects  come  to  light.  And 
thus  at  last  through  the  interest  of  our  peda- 
gogue-friends, I  have  got  hold  of  a  fine  young 
man,  who  if  possible  is  more  tenacious  of  heir- 
looms than  myself,  and  feels  a  strong  bent  for 
curious  things.  He  has  entirely  gained  my 
confidence  through  the  strenuous  efforts  by 
which  he  succeeded  in  averting  the  fire  from 
our  house ;  he  has  doubly  and  trebly  earned 
the  treasure,  the  possession  of  which  I  think 
of  bequeathing  to  him ;  nay,  it  is  already 
handed  over  to  him,  and  since  that  time  our 
store  has  been  increased  in  a  wonderful  way. 
Yet  not  all  that  you  see  here  is  ours;  rather, 
just  as  at  a  pawnbroker's  you  behold  many  an 
alien  jewel,  so  I  can  also  point  out  to  you 
some  valuables,  which  under  the  most  diverse 
circumstances  have  been  deposited  here  for 
better  keeping." 

Wilhelm  thought  of  the  splendid  casket, 
which  in  any  case  he  did  not  like  to  carry 
about  with  him  on  journeys,  and  he  did  not 
refrain  from  showing  it  to  his  friend.  The 
old  man  looked  at  it  attentively,  named  the 
time  when  it  must  have  been  made,  and 
showed  him  something  similar.  Wilhelm 
then  mooted  the  point  whether  it  might  be 
opened. 

The  old  man  thought  not. 

**  I  believe  indeed,** he  said,  "that  it  could 
be  done,  without  any  particular  damage;  but, 
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since  you  have  obtained  it  by  such  a  strange  ac- 
cident, you  ought  to  try  your  fortune  with  it. 
For  if  you  are  born  to  good  luck,  and  if  this 
casket  betokens  anything,  then  in  time  the 
key  must  be  found  for  it,  and  just  where  you 
expedl  it  least." 

"There  are  probably  such  cases,"  replied 
Wilhelm. 

"I  have  myself  experienced  several,"  an- 
swered the  old  man,  "and  here  you  see  the 
most  remarkable  one  before  you.  For  thirty 
years  I  possessed  the  body  of  this  ivory  cruci- 
fix with  head  and  feet  all  of  one  piece ;  for  its 
subje6t,  as  well  as  its  most  exquisite  art,  it  was 
carefully  locked  up  in  my  most  precious  drawer. 
About  ten  years  ago,  I  received  the  cross  be- 
longing to  it,  with  the  inscription,  and  I  let 
myself  be  persuaded  to  have  the  arms  put  on, 
by  the  cleverest  carver  of  our  time;  yet  how 
far  was  the  good  man  behind  his  predecessor ! 
Still,  it  might  pass,  more  for  edifying  con- 
templation than  for  admiration  of  the  work- 
manship. Now,  only  think  of  my  delight ! 
A  short  time  ago  I  received  the  original,  gen- 
uine arms,  as  you  here  see  them,  fitted  on  in 
the  loveliest  accord  1  And  in  my  rapture  at 
so  happy  a  coincidence,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
recognizing  in  this  the  destinies  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  which,  often  enough  divided  and 
scattered,  must  yet  at  last  meet  again  at  the 
cross.** 

Wilhelm  admired  the  image  and  its  strange 
recombination.  "  I  shall  follow  your  advice," 
he  added;  "let  the  casket  remain  shut,  until 
the  key  has  been  found,  even  if  it  should  lie 
by  to  the  end  of  my  life." 

"He  who  lives  long,"  said  the  old  man, 
"sees  many  things  gathered  together,  and 
many  dispersed.** 

The  young  joint-owner  just  then  entered, 
and  Wilhelm  declared  his  intention  of  in- 
trusting the  casket  to  their  keeping.  A 
large  book  was  now  brought,  and  the  prop- 
erty intrusted  was  entered;  a  receipt  was 
made  out  with  the  observance  of  many  cere- 
monies and  stipulations.  It  was,  in  point  of 
fa 61,  expressed  in  favor  of  anyone  who  pre- 
sented it,  but  would  be  honored  only  on  a 
special  sign  agreed  upon  with  the  receiver. 

When  this  was  all  completed,  the  contents 
of  the  letter  were  considered,  the  reception  of 
the  good  Felix  being  first  discussed,  in  which 
matter  the  elderly  friend,  without  more  ado, 
propounded  certain  maxims,  which  ought  to 
form  the  basis  of  education. 

"All  life,  all  activity,  all  art  must  be  pre- 
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OuB  pilgrims  had  f>erformed  the  journey 
according  to  programme,  and  prosperously 
reached  the  frontier  of  the  province  in  wliich 
they  were  to  iearn  so  many  wonderful  things. 
On  their  first  entry  they  beheld  a  most  fertile 
region,  the  gentle  slopes  of  which  were  favor- 
able to  agriculture,  its  higher  mountains  lo 
sheep- feeding,  and  its  broad  valleys  to  the 
rearing  of  cattle.  It  was  shortly  before  the 
harvest,  and  everything  was  in  the  greatest 
abundance;  still,  what  surprised  them  from 
the  outset,  was  that  they  saw  neither  women 
nor  men,  but  only  boys  and  youths  busy  get- 
ting ready  for  a  prosperous  harvest,  and  even 
making  friendly  preparations  for  a  joyous  har- 
vest-home. They  greeted  now  one,  and  now 
another,  and  inquired  about  the  master,  of 
whose  whereabouts  no  one  could  give  an  ac- 
count. The  address  of  their  letter  was:  TV 
/Af  Maslfr  or  to  the  Three,  and  this  too  the 
boys  could  not  explain  ;  however,  they  re- 
ferred the  inquirers  lo  an  overseer,  who  was 
just  preparing  to  mount  his  horse.  They  ex- 
plained their  objeift ;  Felix's  frank  bearing 
seemed  to  please  him:  and  so  they  rode  to- 
gether along  the  road. 

So 


Wilhelm  had  soon  observed  that  a  great 
diversity  prevailed  in  the  cut  and  color  of 
the  clothing,  which  gave  a  peculiar  aspedl  to 
the  whole  of  the  little  community.  He  was 
just  on  the  point  of  asking  his  companion 
about  this  when  another  strange  sight  was 
displayed  to  him:  all  the  children,  howsoever 
they  might  be  occupied,  stopped  their  work, 
and  turned,  with  peculiar  yet  various  ges- 
tures, towards  the  party  riding  past;  and  it 
was  easy  to  infer  that  their  obje6l  was  the  over- 
seer. The  youngest  folded  their  arms  cross- 
wise on  the  breast,  and  looked  cheerfully  to- 
wards the  sky ;  the  intermediate  ones  held 
their  arms  behind  ihem,  and  looked  smiling 
upon  the  ground ;  the  third  sort  stood  eredt 
and  boldly ;  with  arms  at  the  side,  they  turned 
the  head  to  the  right,  and  placed  themselves 
in  a  row,  instead  of  remaining  alone,  like  the 
others,  where  they  were  first  seen. 

Accordingly,  when  they  halted  and  dis- 
mounted, just  where  several  children  had 
ranged  themselves  in  various  attitudes  and 
were  being  inspeiiled  by  the  overseer,  Wil- 
helm asked  ihe  meaning  of  these  gestures. 

Felix  interposed,  and  said  cheerfully: 
"What  position  have  I  to  take,  then?" 

"  In  any  case,"  answered   llie    intendant. 


means,  we  have  chosen  music  as  the  first  ele- 
ment of  our  education,  for  from  this  equally 
easy  roads  radiate  in  every  direflion," 

Wilhelm  sought  to  inform  himself  further, 
and  did  not  hide  his  astonishment  at  hearing 
no  instrumental  music. 

"We  do  not  negleft  it,"  replied  the  other, 
"but  we  praftise  it  in  a  special  place,  en- 
closed in  the  most  charming  mountain-valley; 
and  then  again  we  take  care  that  the  different 
instruments  are  taught  in  places  lying  far 
apart.  Especially  are  the  discordant  notes  of 
beginners  banished  to  certain  solitary  spots, 
where  they  can  drive  no  one  crazy ;  for  you 
will  yourself  confess,  that  in  well-regulated 
civil  society  scarcely  any  more  miserable  nui- 
sance is  to  be  endured  than  when  the  neigh- 
borhood infli^  upon  us  a  beginner  on  the 
flute  or  on  the  violin.  Our  beginners,  from 
their  own  laudable  notion  of  wishing  to  be  an 
annoyance  to  none,  go  voluntarily  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period  into  the  wilds,  and, 
isolated  there,  vie  with  one  another  in  attain- 
ing the  merit  of  being  allowed  to  draw  nearer 
to  the  inhabited  world ;  on  which  account  they 
are,  from  time  to  time,  allowed  to  make  an 
attempt  at  drawing  nearer,  which  seldom  fails, 
because  in   these,  as  in  our  other  modes  of 


education,  we  venture  actually  to  develop 
and  encourage  a  sense  of  shame  and  diffi- 
dence. I  am  sincerely  glad  that  your  son  has 
got  a  good  voice ;  the  rest  will  be  effefled  all 
the  more  easily." 

They  had  now  reached  a  place  where  Felix 
was  to  remain,  and  make  trial  of  his  surround- 
ings, until  they  were  disposed  to  grant  a  formal 
admission.  They  already  heard  from  afar  a 
cheerful  singing ;  it  was  a  game,  which  the 
boys  were  now  enjoying  in  their  play-hour.  A 
general  chorus  resounded,  in  which  each  mem- 
ber of  a  large  circle  joined  heartily,  clearly, 
and  vigorously  in  his  part,  obeying  the  direc- 
tions of  the  superintendent.  The  latter, 
however,  often  took  the  singers  by  surprise, 
by  suspending  with  a  signal  the  chorus-sing- 
ing, and  bidding  some  one  or  other  single 
performer,  by  a  touch  of  his  baton,  to  adapt 
alone  some  suitable  song  to  the  expiring  tune 
and  the  passing  idea.  Most  of  them  already 
showed  considerable  ability,  a  few  who  failed 
in  the  performance  willingly  paid  their  forfeit, 
without  exa^ly  being  made  a  laughing-stock. 
Felix  was  still  child  enough  to  mix  at  once 
among  them  and  came  tolerably  well  out  of 
the  trial.  Thereupon  the  first  style  of  greeting 
was  conceded  to  him :  he  forthwith  folded  his 


arms  on  his  breast,  looked  upwards,  and  with 
such  a  droll  expression  withal,  that  it  was 
quite  plain  that  no  hidden  meaning  in  it  had 
as  yet  occurred  to  him. 

The  pleasant  spot,  the  kind  reception,  the 
merry  games,  all  pleased  the  boy  so  well, 
that  he  did  not  feel  particularly  sad  when  he 
saw  his  father  depart ;  he  looked  almost  more 
wistfully  at  the  horse  as  it  was  led  away ;  yet 
he  had  no  difficulty  in  understanding,  when  he 
was  informed  that  he  could  not  keep  it  in  the 
present  locality.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
promised  him  that  he  should  find,  if  not  the 
same,  at  all  events  an  equally  lively  and  well- 
trained  one  when  he  did  not  expe<5l  it. 

As  the  superior  could  not  be  found,  the  over- 
seer said:  **I  must  now  leave  you,  to  pursue 
my  own  avocations ;  but  still  I  will  take  you 
to  the  Three  who  preside  over  holy  things: 
your  letter  is  also  addressed  to  them,  and  to- 
gether they  stand  in  place  of  the  superior." 

Wilhelm  would  have,  liked  to  learn  before- 
hand about  the  holy  things,  but  the  other  re- 
plied: **The  Three  in  return  for  the  confi- 
dence with  which  you  have  left  your  son  with  us 
will  certainly,  in  accordance  with  wisdom  and 
justice,  reveal  to  you  all  that  is  most  necessary. 
The  visible  obje6ls  of  veneration,  which  I 
have  called  holy  things,  are  included  within  a 
particular  boundary,  are  not  mingled  with 
anything,  or  disturbed  by  anything;  only 
at  certain  times  of  the  year,  the  pupils, 
according  to  the  stages  of  their  educa- 
tion, are  admitted  to  them,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  instructed  historically  and 
through  their  senses ;  for  in  this  way  they  carry 
off  with  them  an  impression,  enough  for  them 
to  feed  upon  for  a  long  time  in  the  exercise 
of  their  duty." 

Wilhelm  now  stood  at  the  entrance  of  a 
forest -valley,  enclosed  by  lofty  walls;  on  a 
given  signal  a  small  door  was  opened,  and  a 
serious,  respedlable-looking  man  received  our 
friend.  He  found  himself  within  a  large  and 
beautifully  verdant  enclosure,  shaded  with 
trees  and  bushes  of  every  kind,  so  that  he 
could  scarcely  see  some  stately  walls  and  fine 
buildings  through  the  dense  and  lofty  natural 
growth ;  his  friendly  reception  by  the  Three, 
who  came  up  by-and-bye,  ultimately  concluded 
in  a  conversation,  to  which  each  contributed 
something  of  his  own,  but  the  substance  of 
which  we  shall  put  together  in  brief. 

"Since  you  have  intrusted  your  son  to  us," 
they  said,  "it  is  our  duty  to  let  you  see  more 
deeply  into  our  methods  of  proceeding.     You 


have  seen  many  external  things,  that  do  not 
carry  their  significance  with  them  all  at  once; 
which  of  these  do  you  most  wish  to  have  ex- 
plained?" 

**I  have  remarked  certain  seemly  yet 
strange  gestures  and  obeisances,  the  signifi- 
cance of  which  I  should  like  to  learn;  with 
you  no  doubt  what  is  external  has  reference  to 
what  is  within,  and  vice  versd;  let  me  under- 
stand this  relation." 

"Well-bred  and  healthy  children  possess  a 
great  deal;  Nature  has  given  to  each  every- 
thing that  he  needs  for  time  and  continuance: 
our  duty  is  to  develop  this ;  often  it  is  better 
developed  by  itself.  But  one  thing  no  one 
1  brings  into  the  world,  and  yet  it  is  that  upon 
which  depends  everything  through  which  a 
man  becomes  a  man  on  every  side.  If  you 
can  find  it  out  yourself,  speak  out." 

Wilhelm  bethought  himself  for  a  short  time, 
and  then  shook  his  head.  After  a  suitable 
pause,  they  exclaimed  :   "  Veneration  !  " 

Wilhelm  was  startled. 

"  Veneration,"  they  repeated.  "  It  is  want- 
ing in  all,  and  perhaps  in  yourself.  You  have 
seen  three  kinds  of  gestures,  and  we  teach  a 
threefold  veneration,  which  when  combined 
to  form  a  whole,  only  then  attains  to  its  high- 
est power  and  effe6l.  The  first  is  veneration 
for  that  which  is  above  us.  That  gesture,  the 
arms  folded  on  the  breast,  a  cheerful  glance 
towards  the  sky,  that  is  precisely  what  we  pre- 
scribe to  our  untutored  children,  at  the  same 
time  requiring  witness  of  them  that  there  is  a 
God  up  above,  who  refle6ls  and  reveals  Him- 
self in  our  parents,  tutors  and  superiors.  The 
second,  veneration  for  that  which  is  below  us. 
The  hands  folded  on  the  back  as  if  tied  to- 
gether, the  lowered,  smiling  glance,  bespeak 
that  we  have  to  regard  the  earth  well  and 
cheerfully;  it  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  main- 
tain ourselves ;  it  affords  unspeakable  joys ;  but 
it  brings  disproportionate  sufferings.  If  one 
hurts  one's  self  bodily,  whether  faultily  or  in- 
nocently ;  if  others  hurt  one,  intentionally  or 
accidentally;  if  earthly  chance  does  one  any 
harm,  let  that  be  well  thought  of,  for  such 
danger  accompanies  us  all  our  life  long.  But 
from  this  condition  we  deliver  our  pupil  as 
soon  as  possible,  diredlly  we  are  convinced 
that  the  teachings  of  this  stage  have  made  a 
sufficient  impression  upon  him ;  but  then  we 
bid  him  be  a  man,  look  to  his  companions, 
and  guide  himself  with  reference  to  them. 
Now  he  stands  eredl  and  bold,  vet  not  sel- 
fishly  isolated;  only  in  a  union  with  his  equals 
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does  he  present  a  front  towards  the  world. 
We    are  unable   to   add   anything    further." 

**I  see  it  all/'  replied  Wilhelm;  "  it  is  prob- 
ably on  this  account  that  the  multitude  is  so 
inured  to  vice,  because  it  only  takes  pleasure 
in  the  element  of  ill-will  and  evil  speech  ;  he 
who  indulges  in  this  soon  becomes  indifferent 
to  God,  contemptuous  towards  the  world,  and 
a  hater  of  his  fellows ;  but  the  true,  genuine, 
indispensable  feeling  of  self-respe6l  is  ruined 
in  conceit  and  presumption." 

*' Allow  me,  nevertheless,"  Wilhelm  went 
on,  **  to  make  one  obje6lion:  has  it  not  ever 
been  held  that  the  fear  evinced  by  savage  na- 
tions in  the  presence  of  mighty  natural 
phenomena,  and  other  inexplicable  forebod- 
ing events,  is  the  germ  from  which  a  higher 
feeling,  a  purer  disposition,  should  gradually 
be  developed  ? ' ' 

To  this  the  other  replied:  **Fear,  no 
doubt,  is  consonant  with  nature,  but  not 
reverence;  people  fear  a  known  or  unknown 
powerful  being :  the  strong  one  tries  to  grap- 
ple with  it,  the  weak  to  avoid  it ;  both  wish 
to  get  rid  of  it,  and  feel  happy  when  in  a 
short  space  they  have  conquered  it,  when 
their  nature  in  some  measure  has  regained  its 
freedom  and  independence.  The  natural 
man  repeats  this  operation  a  million  times 
during  his  life ;  from  fear  he  strives  after  lib- 
erty, from  liberty  he  is  driven  back  into  fear, 
and  does  not  advance  one  step  further.  To 
fear  is  easy,  but  unpleasant;  to  entertain 
reverence  is  difficult  but  pleasing.  Man  de- 
termines himself  unwillingly  to  reverence,  or 
rather  never  determines  himself  to  it ;  it  is  a 
loftier  sense  which  must  be  imparted  to  his 
nature,  and  which  is  self-developed  only  in 
the  most  exceptionally  gifted  ones,  whom 
therefore  from  all  time  we  have  regarded  as 
saints,  as  gods.  In  this  consists  the  dignity, 
in  this  the  fun6lion  of  all  genuine  religions, 
of  which  also  there  exist  only  three,  accord- 
ing to  the  objects  towards  which  they  diredl 
their  worship." 

The  men  paused,  Wilhelm  remained  silent 
for  a  while  in  thought ;  as  he  did  not  feel 
himself  equal  to  pointing  these  strange  words, 
he  begged  the  worthy  men  to  continue  their 
remarks,  which  too  they  at  once  consented 
to  do. 

**No  religion,"  they  said,  "which  is  based 
on  fear,  is  esteemed  among  us.  With  the 
reverence  which  a  man  allows  himself  to  en- 
tertain, whilst  he  accords  honor,  he  may  pre- 
serve his  own  honor ;  he  is  not  at  discord  with 


himself,  as  in  the  other  case.  The  religion 
which  rests  on  reverence  for  that  which  is 
above  us,  we  call  the  ethnical  one;  it  is  the 
religion  of  nations,  and  the  first  happy  re- 
demption from  a  base  fear;  all  so-called 
heathen  religions  are  of  this  kind,  let  them 
have  what  names  they  will.  The  second  reli- 
gion, which  is  founded  on  that  reverence 
which  we  have  for  what  is  like  ourselves,  we 
call  the  Philosopliic;  for  the  philosopher, 
who  places  himself  in  the  middle,  must  draw 
downward  to  himself  all  that  is  higher,  and 
upward  to  himself  all  that  is  lower,  and  only 
in  this  central  position  does  he  deserve  the 
name  of  the  sage.  Now,  whilst  he  penetrates 
his  relations  to  his  fellows,  and  therefore  to 
the  whole  of  humanity,  and  his  relations  to 
all  other  earthly  surroundings,  necessary  or 
accidental,  in  the  cosmical  sense  he  only  lives 
in  the  truth.  But  we  must  now  speak  of  the 
third  religion,  based  on  reverence  for  that 
which  is  below  us;  we  call  it  the  Christian 
one,  because  this  disposition  of  mind  is  chiefly 
revealed  in  it;  it  is  the  last  one  which 
humanity  could  and  was  bound  to  attain.  Yet 
what  was  not  demanded  for  it  ?  not  merely  to 
leave  earth  below,  and  claim  a  higher  origin, 
but  to  recognize  as  divine  even  humility  and 
poverty,  scorn  and  contempt,  shame  and  mis- 
ery, suffering  and  death;  nay,  to  revere  and 
make  lovable  even  sin  and  crime,  not  as  hin- 
drances but  as  furtherances  of  holiness !  Of 
this  there  are  indeed  found  traces  throughout 
all  time;  but  a  track  is  not  a  goal,  and  this 
having  once  been  reached,  humanity  cannot 
turn  backwards ;  and  it  may  be  maintained, 
that  the  Christian  religion  having  once  ap- 
peared, can  never  disappear  again;  having 
once  been  divinely  embodied,  cannot  again  be 
dissolved." 

*' Which  of  these  religions  do  you  then  pro- 
fess more  particularly?"  said  Wilhelm. 

*'A11  three,"  answered  the  others,  **for,  in 
point  of  fa6l,  they  together  present  the  true 
religion;  from  these  three  reverences  out- 
springs  the  highest  revefence,  reverence  for 
one's  self,  and  the  former  again  develop 
themselves  from  the  latter,  so  that  man  attains 
to  the  highest  he  is  capable  of  reaching,  in 
order  that  he  may  consider  himself  the  best 
that  God  and  nature  have  produced;  nay, 
that  he  may  be  able  to  remain  on  this  height 
without  being  drawn  through  conceit  or 
egoism  into  what  is  base." 

*'  Such  a  profession  of  faith,  thus  devel- 
oped, does  not  estrange  me,"  replied  Wilhelm ; 
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leiiacious  people  on  the  face  of  ihe  earth  ! 
It  is,  it  has  been,  and  will  be  to  glorify  the 
name  of  Jehovah  through  all  time.  We  have, 
therefore,  set  it  up  as  a  pattern,  as  a  master- 
piece, to  which  the  others  only  serve  as  a 

"  It  is  not  becoming  in  me  lo  argue  with 
you,"  replied  Wilheim,  "since  you  are  in  a 
position  to  teach  nie.  Proceed,  therefore,  to 
explain  to  me  the  other  advantages  of  this 
nation,  or  rather  of  its  history,  of  its  re- 
ligion." 

"One  principal  advantage,"  answered  the 
other,  "consists  in  the  excellent  colleflion  of 
its  sacred  books.  They  are  combined  so  hap- 
pily, thai  from  the  most  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments there  results  a  deceptive  unity.  They 
are  complete  enough  to  satisfy,  fragmentary 


enough  to  stiniuliiie  interest;  siifficienily  bar- 
baric lo  excite  challenge,  siiffitienlly  tender 
to  soothe ;  and  how  many  other  opposing 
[|ualities  might  we  extol  in  these  books,  in 
this  Book!" 

The  series  of  the  principal  piflures,  as  well 
as  the  connexion  of  the  smaller  ones  which 
accompanied  them  above  and  below,  gave  the 
guest  so  much  to  think  of,  that  he  scarcely 
listened  to  the  explanatory  remarks  by  which 
his  companion  seemed  rather  to  divert  his 
attention  from,  than  to  fix  it  on  the  subjefis. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  other  took  occasion 
to  say:  "I  must  here  mention  one  advantage 
of  the  Israelilish  religion :  that  it  docs  not 
embody  its  God  in  any  given  form,  and  there- 
fore leaves  ns  at  liberty  to  give  him  a  worthy 
human  figure;  also,  on  the  other  hand,  to  de- 


pi 61  base  idolatry  by  the  forms  of  beasts  and 
monsters." 

Our  friend,  moreover,  in  a  short  stroll 
through  these  halls,  had  again  called  to  mind 
the  history  of  the  world :  there  was  something 
new  to  him  in  regard  to  the  circumstance. 
Thus,  through  the  juxtaposition  of  the  pic- 
tures, through  the  refle6lions  of  his  com- 
panion, fresh  ideas  had  dawned  upon  his 
mind;  and  he  was  glad  that  Felix  by  means 
of  a  visible  representation  of  such  merit 
should  appropriate  to  himself  for  his  whole 
life  long,  as  vividly  as  if  they  had  adlually 
happened  in  his  own  time,  those  grand,  signi- 
ficant, and  inimitable  events.  He  looked  at 
these  pictures  at  last  only  with  the  eyes  of  the 
child,  and  in  this  aspedt  he  felt  perfedlly  satis- 
fied with  them.  And  so  strolling  on  they 
reached  those  sad,  confused  periods,  and 
finally  the  destru6lion  of  the  City  and  the 
Temple,  the  murder,  banishment  and  slavery 
of  whole  multitudes  of  this  obstinate  nation. 
Its  subsequent  destinies  were  represented  by 
discreet  allegory,  since  a  historic  and  real 
representation  of  them  lies  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  noble  art. 

Here  the  gallery,  through  which  they  had 
walked,  terminated  abruptly,  and  Wilhelm 
wondered  at  finding  himself  already  at  the 
end. 

"I  find,"  he  said  to  his  guide,  **an 
omission  in  this  historical  walk.  You  have 
destroyed  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  scat- 
tered the  nation,  without  introducing  the 
Divine  Man,  who  shortly  before  that  very 
time  taught  in  it,  and  to  whom,  too,  shortly 
before  they  would  give  no  hearing." 

**To  do  this,  as  you  demand,  would  have 
been  a  mistake.  The  life  of  that  Divine 
Man,  to  whom  you  allude,  stands  in  no  con- 
nedlion  with  the  world-history  of  his  time. 
His  was  a  private  life,  his  dodlrine  a  do6lrine 
for  individuals.  What  publicly  concerns  the 
masses  of  the  people  and  its  members  belongs 
to  the  history  of  the  world,  to  the  religion  of 
the  world,  which  we  regard  as  the  first.  What 
inwardly  concerns  the  individual  belongs  to 
the  second  religion,  to  the  religion  of  the 
wise ;  such  was  the  one  that  Christ  taught  and 
pradtised  as  long  as  he  went  about  on  earth. 
Wherefore  the  external  ends  here,  and  I  now 
open  to  you  the  internal." 

A  door  oj^ened,  and  they  entered  a  similar 
gallery,  where  Wilhelm  at  once  recognized 
the  pidiures  of  the  second  holy  writings. 
They  seemed  to  be  by  a  different  hand  from 


the  first:  everything  was  gentler;  forms, 
movements,  surroimdings,  light  and  coloring. 

**  You  see  here,"  said  his  companion,  after 
they  had  walked  past  a  part  of  the  pictures, 
**  neither  deeds  nor  events,  biit  miracles  and 
I  parables.  Here  is  a  new  world;  a  new  ex- 
terior, different  from  the  former,  and  an  in- 
terior, which  in  that  is  entirely  lacking.  By 
miracles  and  parables  a  new  world  is  opened. 
The  former  make  the  common  extraordinary, 
i  the  latter  make  the  extraordinary  common." 

'*Have  the  kindness,"  replied  Wilhelm, 
**to  explain  me  these  few  words  more  circum- 
stantially, for  I  do  not  feel  equal  to  doing  it 
mvself." 

'*You  possess  a  natural  mind,"  replied  the 
other,  '* although  a  deep  one.  Examples  will 
open  it  most  readily.  Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon or  ordinary  than  eating  and  drinking; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  extraordinary  to  en- 
noble a  beverage,  or  to  multiply  a  meal,  so 
that  it  may  suffice  for  a  countless  number. 
Nothing  is  commoner  than  illness  and  bodily 
infirmity ;  but  to  cure,  to  alleviate  these  by 
spiritual  or  spiritual-seeming  means,  is  extra- 
ordinary: and  just  in  this  consists  the  marvel 
of  the  miracle — that  the  common  and  extra- 
ordinary, the  possible  and  the  impossible, 
become  one.  In  the  similitude,  in  the  para- 
ble, the  reverse  is  the  case:  here  you  have 
mind,  insight,  the  idea  of  the  siiblime,  the 
extraordinary,  the  unattainable.  When  this 
is  embodied  in  a  common,  ordinary,  intel- 
ligible image,  so  that  it  confronts  us  as  living, 
present  and  real,  so  that  we  can  appropriate, 
seize,  retain,  and  converse  with  it  as  with  one 
of  our  own  like:  that  indeed  becomes  a 
second  species  of  miracle,  which  is  fairly  asso- 
ciated with  the  first  kind,  nay,  perhaps,  is  to 
be  preferred  to  it.  Here  the  living  do6lrine 
itself  is  pronounced,  the  do6trine  that  arouses 
no  dispute.  It  is  no  opinion  as  to  what  is 
right  or  wrong;  it  is  indisputably  right  or 
wrong  itself." 

This  part  of  the  gallery  was  shorter,  or 
rather  it  was  only  the  foiirth  part  of  the  en- 
closure of  the  inner  courtyard.  But  while 
one  cared  only  to  pass  along  the  first,  here 
one  was  glad  to  linger,  here  one  liked  to 
walk  to  and  fro.  The  subje6ls  were  not  so 
striking  nor  so  manifold,  but  so  much  the 
more  did  they  invite  inquiry  into  their  deep 
and  quiet  meaning :  moreover  the  two  wan- 
derers turned  at  the  end  of  the  corridor, 
whilst  Wilhelm  expressed  a  fear  that  in  fa6t 
only  the  last  supper,  the  last  parting  of  the 
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Master  from  his  disciples,  was  reached.  He 
asked  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  story. 

"In  all  teaching,"  replied  the  elder  one, 
**  in  all  tradition,  we  are  very  willing  to  set 
apart  only  what  it  is  possible  to  set  apart,  for 
only  thereby  can  the  notion  of  what  is  signifi- 
cant be  developed  in  youth.  Life  otherwise 
mingles  and  mixes  everything  together;  and 
thus  we  have  here  the  life  of  that  excellent 
Man  completely  separated  from  its  end. 
During  life  he  appears  as  a  true  philosopher 
— do  not  be  scandalized  at  this  expression — 
as  a  sage,  in  the  highest  sense.  He  stands 
firmly  to  his  point;  he  pursues  his  own  path 
unflinchingly,  and  whilst  he  draws  up  to  him- 
self what  is  inferior,  whilst  he  allows  the 
ignorant,  the  poor,  the  sick,  a  share  in  his  wis- 
dom, wealth,  and  power,  and  thereby  seems  to 
step  down  to  their  level;  still,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  does  not  deny  his  divine  origin ;  he 
dares  to  make  himself  equal  to  God,  nay,  to 
declare  himself  God.  In  this  manner,  from 
his  youth  up,  he  astonishes  those  who  sur- 
round him,  gains  one  part  of  them  over  to 
himself,  arouses  the  other  against  himself, 
and  shows  all  those  to  whom  it  is  a  question 
of  a  certain  sublimity  in  dodlrine  and  life 
what  they  will  have  to  expert  from  the  world. 
And  thus  his  life's  journey  for  the  noble  part 
of  humanity  is  more  instructive  and  fruitful 
than  his  death ;  for  to  the  one  test  every  one 
is  called,  but  to  the  other  only  a  few.  And 
in  order  that  we  may  pass  over  all  that  follows 
from  this,  only  look  at  the  touching  scene  of 
the  last  supper!  Here  the  sage,  as  always 
happens,  leaves  his  followers  behind,  quite 
orphaned,  so  to  say,  and  whilst  he  is  taking 
thought  for  the  good  ones,  he  is  at  the  same 
time  feeding  with  them  a  traitor,  who  will 
bring  him  and  the  better  ones  to  destrudlion." 

With  these  words  the  elder  opened  a  door, 
and  Wilhelm  was  astonished  to  find  himself 
again  in  the  first  hall  of  entrance.  In  the 
meantime,  they  had  made,  as  he  could  easily 
see,  the  entire  circuit  of  the  courtyard. 

"I  was  hoping,"  said  Wilhelm,  **that  you 
would  Qondu6l  me  to  the  end,  whilst  you  are 
taking  me  back  to  the  beginning."  "This 
time  I  can  show  you  nothing  more,"  said  the 
elder;  **  we  do  not  let  our  pupils  see  more,  we 
do  not  explain  to  them  more  than  what  you 
have  so  far  passed  through :  the  external  and 
generally  mundane  may  be  imparted  to  each 
from  his  youth  up ;  the  internal  and  specially 
spiritual  and  mental,  only  to  those  who  are 
growing  up  to  a  certain  degree  of  thoughtful- 
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ness;  and  the  rest,  which  can  be  disclosed 
only  once  a  year,  only  to  those  of  whom  we 
are  taking  leave.  That  last  form  of  religion, 
which  arises  from  respedl  for  what  is  below  us, 
that  reverence  for  what  is  repugnant,  hatefiil, 
and  apt  to  be  shunned,  we  impart  to  each 
only  by  way  of  outfit  for  the  world,  in  order 
that  he  may  know  where  he  can  find  the  like, 
if  need  of  such  should  stir  within  him.  I  in- 
vite you  to  return  after  the  lapse  of  a  year  to 
attend  our  general  festival,  and  to  see  how  far 
your  son  has  progressed;  at  which  time  too 
you  shall  be  initiated  into  the  holy  estate  of 
sorrow.  *  * 

"Allow  me  one  question,"  replied  Wil- 
helm; "have  you  then,  besides  representing 
the  life  of  this  Divine  Man  as  a  pattern  of 
teaching  and  imitation,  also  exalted  his  suffer- 
ings, his  death,  as  a  model  of  sublime  en- 
durance?" 

"By  all  means,"  said  the  elder.  "We 
make  no  secret  of  this;  but  we  draw  a  veil 
over  these  sufferings,  just  because  we  honor 
them  so  highly.  We  hold  it  for  criminal  au- 
dacity to  expose  that  scaffold  of  agony,  and 
the  Saint  suffering  thereupon,  to  the  gaze  of 
the  sun,  that  hid  its  face  when  a  reckless  world 
obtruded  this  sight  upon  it;  to  play,  to  trifle 
with  these  deep  mysteries,  in  which  the  divine 
depth  of  suffering  lies  hidden;  to  decorate 
them,  and  not  to  rest  until  the  most  holy 
seems  commonplace  and  vulgar.  Thus  much 
may  suffice  for  this  time  to  set  you  at  rest 
respecting  your  boy,  and  convince  you  thor- 
oughly that  you  will  find  him  again,  in  one 
way  or  other,  more  or  less  developed,  yet  in 
a  desirable  manner,  and  at  all  events  not  con- 
fused, wavering  or  unsteady." 

Wilhelm  lingered,  looking  over  the  pidlures 
in  the  vestibule,  wishing  to  have  their  meaning 
explained. 

"This  too,"  said  the  elder,  "we  shall  con- 
tinue to  owe  you  until  the  year  is  over.  We 
do  not  admit  any  strangers  to  the  instruction 
which  we  impart  to  the  children  during  the 
interval ;  but  in  due  time  come  and  listen  to 
what  our  best  speakers  think  fit  to  say  publicly 
on  these  subjeCls." 

Soon  after  this  conversation  a  knock  was 
heard  at  the  small  door.  The  inspector  of 
yesterday  presented  himself;  he  had  led  up 
Wilhelm' s  horse.  And  thus  our  friend  took 
leave  of  the  Three,  who  at  parting  recom- 
mended him  to  the  inspector  in  the  following 
terms:  "He  is  now  numbered  among  the 
confidants,  and  what  you  have  to  answer  to 
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his  questions  is  known  to  you :  for  he  surely 
still  wishes  to  be  enlightened  about  many 
things  that  he  has  seen  and  heard  with  us; 
the  measure  and  purport  are  not  unknown  to 
you.'*  Wilhelm  had  still  in  fa<5l  a  few  ques- 
tions on  his  mind,  which  also  he  expressed 
forthwith.  Wherever  they  rode  by,  the  chil- 
dren ranged  themselves  as  on  the  day  before, 
but  to-day  he  saw,  although  rarely,  a  boy  here 
and  there  who  did  not  salute  the  inspector  as 
he  rode  past,  did  not  look  up  from  his  work, 
and  allowed  him  to  pass  by  without  notice. 
Wilhelm  now  inquired  the  cause  of  this,  and 
what  this  exception  meant. 

The  other  replied  thereto:  **It  is  in  fadt 
exceedingly  significant,  for  it  is  the  severest 
punishment  that  we  inflidt  upon  our  pupils; 
they  are  declared  unworthy  of  showing  rever- 
ence, and  compelled  to  seem  rude  and  uncul- 
tured ;  but  they  do  all  that  is  possible  to 
rescue  themselves  from  this  position,  and 
apply  themselves  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
every  duty.  Should,  however,  any  hardened 
youngster  show  no  readiness  to  recant,  then 
he  is  sent  back  to  his  parents  with  a  short  but 
conclusive  report.  He  who  does  not  learn  to 
adapt  himself  to  the  laws,  must  leave  the 
region  where  they  prevail." 

Another  sight  excited  to-day  as  yesterday 
the  curiosity  of  the  traveller;  it  was  the 
variety  of  color  and  shape  in  the  clothes  of 
the  pupils.  In  this  there  seemed  to  prevail 
no  graduated  arrangement,  for  some  who 
saluted  differently  were  dressed  in  uniform 
style,  whilst  those  who  had  the  same  way  of 
greeting  were  clad  differently.  Wilhelm 
asked  for  the  cause  of  this  seeming  contra- 
di6lion. 

"It  is  explained  thus,"  replied  the  other; 
"  namely,  that  it  is  a  means  of  finding  out 
the  peculiar  disposition  of  each  boy.  With 
stridtness  and  method  in  other  things,  in  this 
respedt  we  allow  a  certain  degree  of  freedom 
to  prevail.  Within  the  scope  of  our  stores 
of  cloths  and  trimmings,  the  pupils  are  al- 
lowed to  choose  any  favorite  color,  and  also 
within  moderate  limits  to  sele6l  both  shape 
and  cut;  this  we  scrupulously  ol:)serve,  fi)r  by 
the  color  you  may  find  out  people's  bent  of 
mind,  and  by  the  cut,  the  style  of  life.  Yet 
there  is  one  special  peculiarity  of  human 
nature  which  makes  a  more  accurate  judgment 
to  some  extent  difficult;  this  is  the  spirit  of 
imitation — the  tendency  to  associate.  It  is 
very  seldom  that  a  pupil  lights  on  anything 
that  has  not  occurred  before:  for  the  most 


part  they  choose  something  familiar,  what 
they  see  just  before  them.  Still,  this  con- 
sideration does  not  remain  unprofitable  to  us; 
by  means  of  such  external  signs,  they  ally 
themselves  to  this  or  that  party,  join  in  here 
or  there,  and  thus  more  general  disp>ositions 
distinguish  themselves;  we  learn  to  where 
each  inclines,  and  to  what  example  he  assimi- 
lates himself.  Now,  cases  have  been  seen,  in 
which  the  dispositions  inclined  towards  the 
general,  in  which  one  fashion  would  extend 
itself  to  all,  and  every  peculiarity  tend  to- 
wards losing  itself  in  the  totality.  In  a  gentle 
way  we  try  to  put  a  stop  to  a  tendency  of  this 
kind,  we  allow  our  stores  to  run  short;  one  or 
other  kind  of  stuff  or  ornament  is  no  more 
to  be  had.  We  substitute  something  new, 
something  attractive;  through  light  colors, 
and  short  close  cut,  we  attra<5l  the  cheerful 
ones;  by  sombre  shades  and  comfortable, 
ample  suits,  the  thoughtful  ones,  and  thus 
gradually  establish  a  balance.  For  we  ^re 
altogether  opposed  to  uniform;  it  hides  the 
character,  and,  more  than  any  other  disguise, 
conceals  the  peculiarities  of  the  children  from 
the  sight  of  their  superiors." 

With  such  and  other  conversation,  Wilhelm 
arrived  at  the  frontier  of  the  district,  and 
precisely  at  the  point  where  the  traveller,  ac- 
cording to  his  old  friend's  diredlion,  ought  to 
leave  it,  in  order  to  pursue  his  own  private 
ends. 

On  parting,  the  inspe6lor  first  of  all  ob- 
served, that  Wilhelm  might  now  wait  until 
the  grand  festival  for  all  their  sympathizers  in 
various  ways  was  announced.  To  this  all  the 
parents  would  be  invited,  and  able  pupils  be 
dismissed  to  the  chances  of  free  life.  After 
that,  he  was  informed,  he  might  at  his  leisure 
enter  the  other  districts,  where  in  accordance 
with  peculiar  principles,  special  instruction 
amidst  the  most  perfedt  surroundings,  was  im- 
parted and  practised. 


CHAPTER  III. 

To  flatter  the  taste  of  the  worthy  public, 
which  for  some  time  has  derived  pleasure  in 
being  entertained  piece-meal,  we  had  at  first 
thought  of  ])resenting  the  following  story  in 
several  se6tions.  Yet,  considered  from  the 
point  of  view  of  ideas,  feelings  and  events,  its 
internal  structure  required  a  continuous  treat- 
ment.    May  it  attain  its  aim,  and  at  the  same 
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time  may  it  in  the  end  become  clear  how  the 

personages  of  this  seemingly  isolated  episode 
have  been  most  intimately  bound  up  with 
those  whom  we  already  know  and  love. 


Fifty. 

^URING  the  entry  of 
the  major  into  the 
manor-house,  liis 
niece  Hilaria  stood 
outside  on  the  stair- 
case that  led  up  to 
the  castle,  ready  to 
receive  him.  He 
scarcely  recognized 
her,  for  by  this  time 
she  had  grown  taller 
and  more  beautiful.  She  rushed  towards  him ; 
he  pressed  her  to  his  breast  with  the  feelings 
of  a  father,  and  she  hurried  upstairs  to  her 
mother. 

To  the  baroness,  his  sister,  he  was  equally 
welcome,  and  when  Hilaria  went  quickly 
away  to  prepare  breakfast,  the  major  cheer- 
fully observed ; 

"This  time  I  can  be  brief,  and  say  that  our 
business  is  done.  Our  brother,  the  marshal, 
sees  pretty  clearly  that  he  cannot  get  on  with 
either  tenants  or  supcriniendents.  He  makes 
over  the  estates,  in  his  lifetime,  lo  us  and  to 
our  children.  The  annual  income  that  he 
stipulates  for  himself  is  heavy,  it  is  true;  but 
we  can  well  afford  lo  give  it  to  him ;  we  still 
gain  a  good  deal  for  the  present,  and  in  the 
future,  all.  The  new  arrangement  will  soon 
be  in  order.  Though  every  moment  I  expedl 
my  retirement,  I  still  see  before  me  an  aiflive 
life,  that  may  be  of  decided  advantage  to  us 
and  ours.  We  shall  quietly  look  on  whilst 
our  children  grow  up,  and  it  depends  uixm 
us,  upon  them,  to  hasten  their  union." 

"That  would  be  all  very  .well,"  said  the 
baroness,  "  if  only  I  had  not  to  reveal  you  a 
secret,  of  which  I  myself  have  only  lately  be- 
come aware.  Hilari.i's  heart  is  no  longer 
free;  from  that  quarter  your  son  has  little  or 
nothing  to  hope." 
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"What  do  you  say?"  exclaimed  the  major; 
"is  it  possible!  Whilst  we  are  giving  our- 
selves every  possible  trouble  to  manage  with 
economy,  does  inclination  play  us  such  a 
trick?  Tell  me,  my  dear,  tell  me  quickly 
who  is  it  that  could  capiivaie  Hilaria's  heart; 
or  is  it  already  as  bad  as  (hat?  Is  it  not  per- 
haps a  transient  impression,  that  one  may 
hope  to  extinguish  again?" 

"You  must  first  think  and  guess  awhile," 
replied  the  baroness,  thereby  increasing  his 
impatience.  This  had  already  reached  its 
climax,  when  Hilaria,  entering  together  with 
the  servants,  who  were  bringing  the  breakfast, 
rendered  an  immediate  solution  of  the  riddle 
impossible. 

The  major  himself  fancied  that  he  now 
looked  upon  the  beautiful  child  with  other  eyes 
rhan  shortly  before.  He  almost  felt  jealous 
of  the  fortunate  one,  whose  image  could  im- 
press itself  on  so  beautiful  a  soul.  He  could 
not  enjoy  his  breakfast,  and  he  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  ihe  fa6t  that  everything  had  been 
arranged  precisely  as  he  liked  it  best,  and  as  he 
had  formerly  been  used  to  wish  and  require  it. 

Amidst  this  silence  and  reserve,  Hilaria 
herself  almost  lost  her  cheerfulness.  The 
baroness  felt  embarrassed,  and  drew  her  daugh- 
ter towards  the  piano,  but  her  animated  play- 
ing, full  of  feeling,  could  scarcely  win  a  little 
applause  from  the  major.  He  was  anxious  to 
see  the  beautiful  child  and  the  breakfast  de- 
part, the  sooner  the  better,  and  the  baroness 
had  to  make  up  her  mind  to  break  off,  and 
propose  to  her  brother  a  walk  in  the  garden. 

They  were  scarcely  alone,  when  the  major 
urgently  repeated  his  former  question ;  upoa 
which  his  sister  after  a  pause,  replied,  laugh- 
ing: 

"  If  you  wish  to  find  the  fortunate  man  she 
loves,  you  need  not  go  so  far,  he  is  quite 
close:  it  is  you  she  loves." 

The  major  stood  thunderstruck;  then  he 
exclaimed : 

"It  would  be  a  very  unseasonable  jest,  if 
you  wished  lo  persuade  me  of  what  in  real 
earnest  would  make  me  no  less  embarrassed 
than  unhappy.  For  although  I  need  time  to 
recover  from  my  astonishment,  yet  I  foresee 
at  a  glance  how  much  our  relations  must  be 
disturbed  by  such  an  unexpedled  circumstance. 
The  only  thing  that  consoles  me,  is  the  con- 
viiflion  that  inclinations  of  this  kind  are  only 
apparent,  that  self-deception  lurks  in  the  back- 
ground, and  that  a  genuinely  good  soul  will 
often  recover  at  once  from  mistakes  of  this 


kind  of  its  own  accord,  or  at  least  with  a  little 
assistance  from  sensible  persons." 

"I  am  not  of  this  opinion,"  said  the 
baroness ;  "  for,  to  judge  by  all  the  symptoms, 
it  is  a  very  serious  sentiment  by  which  Hilaria 
is  penetrated." 

"Anything  so  unnatural  I  should  not  have 
attributed  to  her  natural  charadler,"  replied 
the  major. 

"It  is  not  so  unnatural,"  said  his  sister; 
*'  in  my  own  youth  I  recolledt  a  passion  even 
for  an  older  man  than  you  are.  You  are  fi(ty 
years  old ;  that  at  all  events  is  by  no  means 
too  much  for  a  German,  although  perhaps 
other  more  lively  nations  grow  old  earlier." 

"But  how  will  you  prove  your  surmise?" 
said  the  major. 

"It  is.no  surmise,  it  is  a  certainty.  The 
details  you  shall  learn  by-and-bye." 

Hilaria  joined  them,  and  the  major  against 
his  will  felt  changed  again.  Her  presence 
seemed  to  him  still  more  amiable  and  dearer 
than  before ;  her  behavior  seemed  to  him  more 
affe<5lionate,  and  he  already  began  to  give 
credence  to  his  sister's  words.  The  sensation 
was  in  the  highest  degree  agreeable  to  him, 
although  he  would  neither  acknowledge  nor 
divulge  it.  Hilaria  was  indeed  very  amiable, 
whilst  in  her  demeanor  shyness  towards  a 
lover  and  the  easy  familiarity  towards  an  uncle 
were  most  intimately  combined;  for  she 
really  loved  him,  and  with  her  whole  heart. 
The  garden  was  in  its  full  spring  glory,  and 
the  major,  whilst  he  saw  so  many  old  trees 
clothing  themselves  with  leaves,  was  fain  to 
believe  in  the  return  of  his  own  spring-time. 
And  who  would  not  have  been  tempted  to  do 
so  in  the  presence  of  the  most  amiable  of  girls. 

In  this  manner  the  day  was  spent  together; 
all  domestic  incidents  passed  off  in  the  great- 
est harmony;  in  the  evening  after  dinner 
Hilaria  again  sat  down  to  the  piano.  The 
major  listened  with  other  ears  than  in  the 
morning;  one  melody  was  entwined  with 
another,  one  song  conne6led  itself  with  the 
next,  and  midnight  scarcely  availed  to  break 
up  the  little  party. 

When  the  major  reached  his  room,  he  found 
everything  arranged  in  accordance  with  his  old 
accustomed  convenience ;  even  certain  en- 
gravings, over  which  he  had  been  wont  to  lin- 
ger, had  been  brought  from  other  rooms  and 
hung  up  here;  and  now  that  he  had  once  be- 
gun to  notice,  he  saw  himself  attended  to  and 
flattered  in  every  single  little  detail. 

This  time  he  required  only  a  few  hours' 


sleep ;  his  vital  energies  were  awake  early. 
But  now  he  suddenly  perceived  that  a  new 
order  of  things  would  entail  a  good  deal  of 
inconvenience.  To  his  old  groom,  who  also 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  footmen  and  valet,  he 
had  never  spoken  an  angry  word  for  many 
years;  for  everything  had  gone  on  in  its  usual 
wav  with  the  stridlest  method:  the  horses 
were  attended  to,  and  the  clothes  ready 
brushed  at  the  proj^er  hour,  but  his  master  had 
risen  sooner,  and  nothing  was  ready. 

Another  circumstance  combined  with  this 
to  increase  the  impatience  and  a  sort  of  bad- 
humor  on  the  part  of  the  major.  At  other 
times  everything  had  been  corredl  with  him- 
self and  with  his  servant ;  but  now  when  he 
stepped  before  the  looking-glass,  he  did  not 
find  himself  as  he  wished  to  be.  He  could 
not  deny  a  few  gray  hairs,  and  a  few  wrinkles 
also  seemed  to  have  put  in  an  appearance. 
He  rubbed  and  powdered  more  than  usual, 
and  yet  had  at  last  to  leave  things  as  they 
were.  Neither  was  he  satisfied  with  his  dress, 
or  with  its  plainness.  There  were  always  a 
few  threads  still  on  his  coat,  and  a  little  dust 
on  his  boots.  The  old  servant  did  not  know 
what  to  say,  and  was  astonished  at  seeing  so 
transformed  a  master  before  him. 

In  spite  of  all  these  obstacles  the  major 
was  early  enough  in  the  garden.  Hilaria, 
whom  he  hoped  to  find  there,  he  adlually  did 
find.  She  brought  a  nosegay  for  him,  and  he 
had  not  the  courage,  as  at  other  times,  to  kiss 
her,  and  to  press  her  to  his  heart.  He  found 
himself  in  the  pleasantest  embarrassment  in 
the  world,  and  abandoned  himself  to  his  feel- 
ings, without  thinking  whither  they  might 
lead  him. 

The  baroness  also  was  not  slow  in  putting 
in  an  appearance,  and,  as  she  showed  her 
brother  a  note  that  a  messenger  had  just 
brought  her,  she  exclaimed:  "You  cannot 
guess  whom  this  letter  is  to  announce!" 

"Then  only  tell  me  quickly!"  replied  the 
major;  and  he  was  informed  that  an  old 
theatrical  friend  happened  to  be  travelling  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  manor,  and  thought 
of  looking  in  for  a  moment. 

"I  am  curious  to  see  him  again,"  said  the 
major;  "he  is  no  longer  a  boy,  and  yet  I 
hear  that  he  still  continues  to  play  youthful 
parts." 

"He  must  be  ten  years  older  than  you," 
replied  the  baroness. 

"At  the  very  least,"  replied  the  major, 
"so  far  as  I  can  recolledl." 
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It  was  not  long  before  a  cheerful,  well-built, 
pleasant  man  made  bis  appearance.  Both 
were  astonished  for  a  moment  as  they  looked 
at  each  olher  again.  But  very  soon  the 
friends  became  familiar,  and  reminiscences  of 
all  sorts  animated   the   conversation.     From 


this  ihey  passed  to  stories,  to  questions,  and 
to  giving. accounts  of  themselves;  they  made 
themselves  mutually  acquainted  with  their 
present  posiiions,  and  they  soon  felt  as  if  they 
liad  never  been  separated. 
Secret  accounts  tell  us  that  this   man   in 
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early  life,  as  a  very  handsome  and  agreeable 
youth,  had  had  the  fortune  or  misfortune  to 
please  a  lady  of  rank;  that  he  had  thereby 
fallen  into  great  difficulties  and  danger,  out 
of  which  the  major  had  fortunately  rescued 
him,  at  the  very  moment  when  a  most  sad 
fate  was  threatening  him.  He  remained 
eternally  grateful  to  both  brother  and  sister; 
for  the  latter,  by  a  timely  warning,  had  given 
an  opportunity  of  exercising  prudence.  A 
short  time  l)efore  dinner  the  men  were  left 
alone.  Not  without  admiration,  nay,  with  a 
certain  amount  of  astonishment,  the  major 
had  observed  the  outward  deportment  of  his 
old  friend,  in  general  and  in  detail.  He  did 
not  seem  to  be  changed  in  the  least,  and  it 
was  no  wonder  that  he  could  still  continue  to 
appear  as  a  youthful  lover  on  the  stage. 

**  You  are  looking  at  me  more  closely  than 
is  fair,"  he  at  last  said  to  the  major;  **I  very 
much  fear  that  you  find  the  difference  com- 
pared with  past  times  only  too  great." 

**By  no  means,**  replied  the  major;  **on 
the  contrary,  I  am  full  of  wonder  at  finding 
your  looks  fresher  and  more  youthful  than  my 
own ;  although  I  know  that  you  were  already 
a  grown-up  man  when  I  assisted  you  in  certain 
difficulties  with  the  audacity  of  a  foolhardy 
fledgling.*' 

**lt  is  your  own  fault,**  replied  the  other, 
**it  is  the  fault  of  all  like  you;  and  although 
you  ought  not  to  he  reproached  for  it,  still  you 
are  to  blame.  You  only  think  about  what  is 
necessary;  you  want  to  ^<f,  and  not  to  seem. 
That  is  right  enough,  so  long  as  one  is  some- 
thing. But  when  at  last  the  Being  begins  to 
take  leave  of  the  Seeming,  and  the  Seeming  is 
still  more  transient  than  the  Being,  then  every- 
one finds  out  that  he  would  not  have  done 
badly  if  he  had  not  entirely  negle<5led  the  ex- 
ternal in  favor  of  the  internal.'* 

**You  are  right,*'  re|)lied  the  major,  and 
could  hardly  refrain  from  a  sigh. 

**  Perhaps  not  quite  right,"  answered  the  old 
youth;  **for  indeed  in  my  trade  it  would  be 
absolutely  inexcusable  if  one  did  not  bolster 
up  the  exterior  as  long  as  is  simply  possible. 
But  you  people  have  occasion  to  look  at  other 
things  that  are  more  important  and  lasting." 

**And  yet  there  are  occasions,"  said  the 
major,  *'when  one  feels  inwardly  fresh,  and 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  freshen  up  one*s 
exterior  too." 

As  the  guest  could  not  divine  the  major's 
real  frame  of  mind,  he  took  this  utterance  in 
a  military  sense,  and  expatiated  long  upon  the 


point,  how  important  the  exterior  was  to  mili- 
tary men,  and  how  an  officer,  who  had  to  ex- 
pend so  much  care  upon  his  dress,  might  pay 
some  attention  to  his  skin  and  hair  as  well. 

**  For  example,  it  is  undeniable,"  he  con- 
tinued, *Uhat  your  tem])les  are  already  gray, 
that  wrinkles  contract  themselves  here  and 
there,  and  that  your  crown  is  threatening  to 
become  bald.  Only  look  at  an  old  fellow  like 
me!  See  how  I  have  preserved  myself,  and 
all  without  any  conjuring,  and  with  far  less 
trouble  or  care  than  one  expends  daily  in  in- 
juring, or  at  least  in  wearying  one's  self.'* 

The  major  found  too  much  for  his  own  pur- 
poses in  this  accidental  conversation  to  break 
it  off  so  soon  ;  still  he  went  gently,  and  even, 
in  dealing  with  an  old  acquaintance,  cau- 
tiously to  work. 

**  Unfortunately  I  have  now  got  behind- 
hand,'* he  exclaimed,  '*and  it  cannot  be 
retrieved;  I  must  now  put  up  with  it,  and 
you  will  not  think  worse  of  me  on  account  of  it.*' 

*'It  is  never  too  late,*'  replied  the  other; 
**if  you  serious  gentlemen  were  not  so  ob- 
stinate and  stiff-necked,  immediately  declaring 
anyone  who  attends  to  his  own  exterior  vain, 
and  thereby  marring  for  yourselves  the  enjoy- 
ment of  being  in  pleasant  company  and 
pleasing  others  yourselves.*' 

**  If  it  is  not  magic,**  laughingly  said  the 
major,  **by  means  of  which  you  keep  your- 
selves young,  it  is  nevertheless  a  secret;  or 
there  are  at  least  'arcana,'  such  as  are  often 
extolled  in  the  papers,  but  from  which  you 
know  how  to  choose  the  best.** 

**  Whether  you  speak  in  jest  or  in  earnest," 
replied  his  friend,  *'  you  have  hit  it.  Among 
the  many  things  that  have  continually  been 
tried  to  give  a  kind  of  nourishment  to  the  ex- 
terior, which  often  falls  off  much  sooner  than 
the  interior,  there  are  to  be  found  really  in- 
valuable specifics,  simple  as  well  as  compound, 
which  have  been  imj)arted  to  me  by  fellow- 
artists,  or  handed  over  for  cash  or  in  some 
casual  way,  and  tested  by  myself.  I  hold 
and  abide  by  these,  without  on  that  account 
giving  up  my  further  researches.  Thus  much 
I  may  tell  you,  and  I  do  not  exaggerate:  1 
carry  about  with  me  a  dressing-case  beyond 
all  price,  a  casket,  the  effects  of  which  I 
should  like  to  try  upon  yourself,  if  we  remain 
only  a  fortnight  together.** 

The  thought  that  something  of  this  kind 
was  possible,  and  that  this  possibility  had 
accidentally  been  brought  within  his  reach 
just   at   the   right  moment,  cheered   up   the 
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major  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  already  looked 
really  fresher  and  happier,  and  enlivened  by 
the  hope  of  bringing  his  head  and  face  into 
harmony  with  his  heart,  excited  by  the  rest- 
less desire  of  soon  learning  to  know  these 
specifics  more  intimately,  he  seemed  at  dinner 
quite  a  different  man,  met  with  confidence 
Hilaria's  graceful  attentions,  and  looked  on 
her  with  a  certain  trust,  which  in  the  morning 
had  been  still  very  foreign  to  him. 

Now,  inasmuch  as  the  theatrical  friend  had 
managed,  by  all  sorts  of  reminiscences,  stories, 
and  happy  ideas,  to  keep  alive  and  increase 
the  good-humor  once  called  forth,  so  much 
the  more  was  the  major  troubled,  when  imme- 
diately after  dinner  he  threatened  to  go  away 
and  pursue  his  journey.  He  sought  by  every 
means  to  facilitate  the  detention  of  his  friend, 
at  least  for  the  night,  expressly  promising  ad- 
ditional horses  and  relays  early  on  the  mor- 
row. Enough,  the  healing  toilet-case  was 
not  to  depart  from  the  house  before  he  had 
been  more  particularly  informed  as  to  its  con- 
tents and  use. 

The  major  saw  well  enough  that  there  was 
now  no  time  to  be  lost,  and  therefore  imme- 
diately after  dinner  he  sought  to  speak  to  his 
old  familiar  friend  alone.  As  he  had  not 
the  courage  to  go  straight  to  the  point,  he 
alluded  to  it  distantly,  again  taking  up  their 
former  conversation,  and  affirming  that,  as 
for  his  own  person,  he  would  willingly  bestow 
more  care  upon  the  exterior,  if  only  people 
would  not  immediately  stigmatize  as  vain  any 
one  in  whom  they  discovered  an  endeavor  of 
this  kind,  and  thereby  withdraw  from  him,  in 
respedl  to  moral  esteem,  as  much  as  they  felt 
bound  to  allow  him  in  respedl  to  what  was 
physical. 

**Do  not  make  me  angry  with  speeches  of 
this  kind,**  replied  his  friend;  "for  these  are 
expressions  to  which  society  has  accustomed 
itself  without  thinking,  or,  to  put  it  more 
severely,  by  which  it  expresses  the  un kindness 
and  ill-will  of  its  nature.  When  you  come  to 
consider  it  closely,  what  is  that  which  is  so 
often  stigmatized  as  vanity?  Every  man 
ought  to  feel  pleasure  in  himself,  and  happy 
is  he  who  does  so.  Yet,  if  he  does,  how  can 
he  refrain  from  betraying  this  pleasant  feel- 
ing ?  How,  in  the  midst  of  existence,  can  he 
conceal  that  he  feels  a  pleasure  in  existence  ? 
If  good  society — for  only  of  such  is  the  ques- 
tion now — should  find  these  utterances  blam- 
able,  only  when  they  become  too  lively,  when 
the  joy  of  a  man's  pleasure  in  himself  and  in 


his  being  prevents  others  from  feeling  pleasure 
in  themselves,  and  from  displaying  it,— even 
then  there  would  be  nothing  in  it  to  remem- 
ber ;  and  the  reproach  has  probably  arisen  in 
the  first  place  from  this  excess.  Yet,  what  is 
the  good  of  a  strange  prohibitive  severity 
against  what  is  unavoidable?  Why  shall  we 
not  find  an  expression  admissible  and  endur- 
able which  we,  more  or  less,  allow  ourselves 
from  time  to  time,  nay,  without  which  no 
good  society  could  exist ;  for  the  pleasure  in 
ourselves,  the  desire  of  communicating  this 
individual  feeling  to  others,  makes  us  pleasant, 
the  sense  of  our  own  charm  makes  us  charm- 
ing. Would  to  God  that  all  men  were  vain  ! 
yet  at  the  same  time  with  consciousness,  with 
moderation,  and  in  the  right  sense ;  then  we 
in  the  world  of  culture  would  be  the  happiest 
of  people.  Women,  it  is  said,  are  vain  from 
the  beginning;  yet  it  becomes  them,  and 
they  please  us  all  the  more.  How  can  a 
young  man  form  himself  who  is  not  vain  ? 
An  empty,  hollow  nature  will  at  least  know 
how  to  give  itself  an  outward  show,  and  the 
able  man  will  soon  form  himself  from  the  out- 
ward to  the  inward.  As  for  myself,  I  have 
reason  on  this  score  to  consider  myself  the 
happiest  of  men,  because  my  trade  justifies  me 
in  being  vain,  and  because  the  more  I  am  so, 
the  greater  pleasure  I  give  people.  I  am 
praised  where  another  is  blamed,  and  it  is  just 
in  this  path  that  I  have  the  right  and  the  good 
fortune  to  delight  and  charm  the  public  at  an 
age  at  which  others  are  compelled  to  with- 
draw from  the  stage,  or  only  linger  upon  it 
with  disgrace." 

The  major  was  not  pleased  to  hear  the  ten- 
dency of  these  observations.  The  little  word 
vanity,  when  he  used  it,  had  only  been  meant 
to  serve  as  a  medium  by  which  to  bring  his 
wish  before  his  friend  in  a  discreet  manner ; 
now  he  feared  that  in  a  lengthened  conver- 
sation he  would  see  his  end  still  further  set 
aside,  and  he  therefore  hastened  diredlly  to 
the  point. 

**For  myself,"  he  said,  **I  should  not  be 
at  all  disinclined  to  swear  fealty  to  your 
standard,  since  you  do  not  think  it  too  late, 
and  believe  that  I  could  in  some  measure 
make  up  for  lost  time.  Reveal  to  me  some- 
thing about  your  tindlures,  pomades,  and  bal- 
sams, and  I  will  make  an  attempt." 

*' Revelations,"  said  the  other,  "are  more 
difficult  than  one  thinks.  In  this  case,  for  in- 
stance, it  is  not  only  the  question  whether  I 
pour  out  for  you  something  from  my  bottles, 
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or  leave  you  a  half  of  the  best  ingredients  of 
my  dressing-case;  the  greatest  difficulty  is 
the  application.  One  cannot  straightway 
make  what  is  handed  to  us  one's  own ;  how 
this  or  that  may  serve,  under  what  circum- 
stances, in  what  order  the  things  are  to  be 
used,  demands  pradlice  and  refledtion ;  nay, 
even  these  will  hardly  bear  fruit,  if  one  has 
not  an  inborn  talent  for  the  subjedt  in  question . '  * 

**Now,*'  replied  the  major,  **it  seems  to 
me  you  want  to  back  out  of  it  again.  You 
are  making  difficulties  in  order  to  save  the 
credit  of  your  rather  fabulous  statements. 
You  have  no  inclination  to  give  me  a  pretext, 
an  opportunity  of  putting  your  words  to  the 
test  of  faa." 

"By  these  sarcasms,  my  friend,"  replied 
the  other,  "you  would  never  induce  me  to 
acquiesce  in  your  request  if  I  did  not  myself 
harbor  such  kind  intentions  towards  you,  in- 
somuch that  as  I  in  fadt  made  you  the  offer  in 
the  first  place.  At  the  same  time  bear  in 
mind,  my  friend,  that  man  possesses  a  quite 
peculiar  desire  of  making  proselytes,  of  bring- 
ing what  he  values  in  himself  into  demon- 
stration beyond  himself,  in  others;  in  letting 
them  enjoy  what  he  himself  enjoys,  in  finding 
and  refiedling  himself  again  in  them.  In 
truth,  if  this  too  is  egoism,  it  is  at  all  events 
of  the  most  amiable  and  praiseworthy  sort, 
such  as  makes  us  human,  and  keeps  us  human. 
From  this  too,  irrespe6live  of  the  friendship  I 
entertain  for  you,  I  derive  the  pleasure  of 
making  a  pupil  of  you  in  the  art  of  reju- 
venation. But,  as  one  must  expe6l  from  the 
master,  that  he  should  make  no  bunglers,  1 
am  at  a  loss  as  to  how  to  set  to  work.  I  have 
already  said  that  neither  cosmetics  nor  any 
prescription  is  sufficient;  the  application  can- 
not be  taught  in  a  general  way.  For  love  of 
you,  and  the  desire  of  propagating  my  doc- 
trine, 1  am  prepared  for  any  sacrifice.  The 
greatest  I  can  make  for  the  moment  I  will 
at  once  offer  you.  I  will  leave  you  here  my 
servant,  a  kind  of  valet  and  jack-of-all-trades, 
who,  although  he  may  not  know  how  to  pre- 
pare everything,  or  be  initiated  into  all  the 
secrets,  yet  understands  very  well  the  whole 
treatment,  and  at  the  beginning  will  be  of 
great  use  to  you,  until  you  so  work  your  way 
mto  the  matter,  that  I  may  at  length  be  able 
also  to  reveal  to  you  the  higher  secrets. ' ' 

"How!**  exclaimed  the  major,  "you  have 
also  stages  and  degrees  in  your  art  of  rejuven- 
ation? You  have  secrets  too  for  the  ini- 
tiated." 


"To  be  sure,"  replied  the  former.  "That 
would  indeed  be  a  wretched  art  which  allowed 
itself  to  be  grasped  at  once,  the  last  results 
of  which  would  be  viewed  at  once  by  him  who 
enters  for  the  first  time." 

There  was  no  great  hesitation;  the  valet 
was  intnisted  to  the  major,  who  promised  to 
treat  him  well.  The  baroness  had  to  furnish 
small  boxes,  pots  and  glasses,  she  did  not 
know  for  what  purpose;  the  partition  took 
place;  they  remained  together  in  good  spirits 
and  witty  mood  till  far  into  the  night.  When 
the  moon  rose  late  the  guest  departed,  prom- 
ising to  return  in  a  short  time. 

The  major  went  somewhat  tired  to  his 
room.  He  had  arisen  earl\ ,  had  not  spared 
himself  during  the  day,  and  hoped  at  last  to 
get  speedily  to  bed.  But  instead  of  one  ser- 
vant he  now  found  two.  The  old  groom, 
according  to  old  style  and  custom,  undressed 
him  quickly ;  but  now  the  new  one  came  for- 
ward, and  bid  him  observe,  that  night  was 
just  the  proper  time  for  applying  beautifying 
and  rejuvenating  remedies,  in  order  that  dur- 
ing a  peaceful  slumber  they  might  take  effedl 
so  much  the  more  surely.  So  the  major  had 
to  submit  to  having  his  head  anointed,  his 
face  rubbed,  his  eyebrows  marked,  and  his 
lips  touched,  besides  which,  several  other  cere- 
monies were  required:  thus  the  nightcap  was 
not  to  be  put  on  immediately,  but  before  that 
a  net,  or  at  all  events  a  fine  leather  cap,  was 
drawn  over  his  head. 

The  major  lay  down  in  bed,  with  a  kind  of 
unpleasant  sensation,  which,  however,  he  had 
no  time  to  make  clear  to  himself,  inasmuch  as 
he  soon  fell  asleep.  Yet,  if  we  were  to  speak 
his  mind,  he  felt  himself  somewhat  akin  to  a 
mummy,  something  between  a  sick  man  and 
an  embalmed  corpse.  Only  the  sweet  image 
of  Hilaria,  surrounded  by  the  brightest  hopes, 
lulled  him  soon  into  a  refreshing  sleep. 

In  the  morning,  at  the  appointed  time,  the 
groom  was  at  hand.  Everything  appertaining 
to  the  dress  of  the  master  lay  in  its  accus- 
tomed order  on  the  chairs,  and  the  major  was 
just  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  bed,  when 
the  new  valet  entered,  and  protested  ener- 
I  getically  against  such  {premature  haste.  One 
!  must  be  quiet,  one  must  wait,  if  the  under- 
taking was  to  succeed,  if  from  so  much  care 
and  painstaking  enjoyment  was  to  be  reaped. 
The  gentleman  accordingly  was  informed  that 
he  would  have  to  rise  in  a  short  time,  partake 
of  a  light  breakfast,  and  then  enter  a  bath, 
which  was  already  prepared.     There  was  no 
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escape  from  ihU  procedure ;  it  must  be  carried 
out.  and  a  few  hours  jxissed  in  these  opera- 
tions, 

'Vhe  major  cut  short  the  time  of  rest  after 
the  bath,  thinking  to  throw  on  his  clothes 
quiikly.  for  by  nalure  he  was  quick,  and  be- 
tiides  this  he  wished  to  meet  Hilana  soon  ; 
but  here  also  the  new  valet  intervened,  and 
made  him  understand  that  one  must  com- 
pletely disaccustoin  one's  self  from  wishing  to 
be  done.  All  that  one  did  must  be  completed 
slowly  and  leisurely,  but  the  time  of  dressing 
especially  must  be  regarded  as  a  pleasant  hour 
of  rommnnion  with  one's  own  self 

The  valet's  mode  of  treatment  was  per- 
feiftly  in  harmony  with  his  words.  But  in 
return  for  all  this,  even  the  major  thought 
that  he  really  was  better  dressed  than  he  had 
ever  been  before,  when  be  stepped  before  the 
looking-gla^,  and  saw  himself  dressed  up  to 
the  highest  point.  Without  much  question, 
the  valet  had  even  given  to  the  uniform  a 
modern  cut,  having  employed  the  night 
in  this  transformation,  A  rejuvenation,  so 
quickly  visible,  imparted  lo  Ihe  major  a  par- 
ticularly cheerful  disposition,  so  that  both 
inwardly  and  outwardly  he  felt  refreshed,  and 
hurried  to  meet  his  friends  with  impatient 
longing. 


He  found  his  sister  standing  before  their 
genealogical  tree,  which  she  had  hung  up,  be- 
cause on  the  preceding  evening  there  had 
been  some  talk  amongst  them  about  certain 
collateral  relations,  who,  being  some  un- 
married, some  living  in  distant  lands,  some 
quite  lost  sight  of,  gave  the  brother  and  sister 
or  their  children  more  or  less  hope  of  rich 
legacies.  They  conversed  for  some  time 
about  it.  without  mentioning  the  circum- 
stance that  hitherto  all  their  family  anxieties 
and  endeavors  had  centred  only  on  their  chil- 
dren. Through  Hilaria's  inclination,  this 
whole  prospeil  had  in  faifi  been  complclcly 
changed,  and  yet  neither  the  major  nor  his 
sister  liked  to  think  more  about  ihe  matter  at 
this  moment. 

Tlie  baroness  went  away,  the  major  re- 
mained alone  before  the  laconic  family- 
ptfture ;  Hilaria  came  in  to  him,  leaned  child- 
ishly on  his  arm,  looked  at  the  pedigree,  and 
asked  whom  among  all  these  he  had  known, 
and  who  were  still  living? 

The  major  began  his  description  of  the 
eldest,  whom  he  now  only  vagtiely  remem- 
bered from  [he  time  of  his  youth.  Then  he 
went  on  lo  describe  the  charadiere  of  various 
fathers,  the  likeness  or  unlikeness  of  the  chil- 
dren to  them,  observed  that  the  grandfather 
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oficn  reappeared  in  his  grandson,  spuLe 
geuerally  aiwut  the  influence  of  women, 
who,  marrying  into  the  stock  from  strange 
famiiics,  often  change  the  charafler  of  the 
whole  race.  He  praised  the  virtue  of  many 
an  ancestor  and  collateral  relation,  and  diii 
not  conceal  their  faults.  He  passed  over  in 
Mlence  those  of  whom  they  had  had  reason  to 
feel  ashamed.  At  last  lie  came  to  the  latest 
generations.  Among  these  were  now  found 
his  brother  the  Obermarschall,  himself,  and 
his  sister,  and  below  them  his  son  and  Hilaria. 

"These  look  one  another  straight  enough 
in  the  face,"  said  the  major,  and  did  not  add 
what  he  had  in  his  mind. 

After  a  pause,  Hilaria  modestly  added,  in  a 
low  voice  and  almost  with  a  sigh,  "And  yet 
no  one  will  blame  one  who  looks  upwards." 
At  the  same  time  she  looked  up  towards  him 
with  her  two  eyes,  which  expressed  her  entire 
afle£lioD. 

"Do  I  understand  you  aright?"  said  the 
major,  turning  round  towards  her. 

"I  can  say  nothing,"  answered  Hilaria, 
laughing,  "that  you  do  not  already  know." 

"  Vou  make  me  the  happiest  man  under  the 
sun!"  exclaimed  he,  and  fell  at  her  feet. 
'*  Will  you  be  mine  ?' ' 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  arise!     I  am  yours 

The  baroness  entered.  Without  being  sur- 
prised, she  was  startled,  "if  it  should  be  a 
misfortune,"  said  the  major,  "sister,  the  fault 
is  yours;  if  it  is  good  fortune,  we  shail  al- 
ways have  to  thank  you  for  it." 

The  baroness,  from  her  youth  up,  had  loved 
her  brother  in  such  a  manner,  that  she  set  him 
before  all  other  men,  and  perhaps  the  very 
inclination  of  Hilaria,  if  it  had  not  afliially 
sprung  from  this  partiality  of  her  mother's, 
iKid  certainly  been  nourished  by  it. 

All  three  were  henceforth  united  in  one  love, 
and  one  happiness,  and  so  the  happiest  of  hours 
were  spent  by  them.  Yet  at  last,  too,  they 
became  aware  again  of  the  world  aronnd 
them,  and  this  but  seldom  stands  in  harmony 
with  such  sentiments. 

Now,  too,  they  thought  again  about  ihe 
son.  For  him  Hilaria  had  been  destined,  as 
he  knew  very  well.  Direflly  after  the  termin- 
ation of  the  business  with  the  Obermarschall, 
the  major  was  to  have  visited  his  son  i  n 
garrison,  to  discuss  everything  with  him.  and 
bring  these  matters  to  a  happy  termination. 
But  now,  through  an  unexpefled  event,  the 
whole  arrangement  was  upset;  the  relations, 


which  otherwise  hung  togeiljer  in  a  friendly 
way,  seemed  henceforth  to  be  in  tonflifl,  and 
it  was  difficult  to  foresee  what  turn  things 
would  take,  and  what  sort  of  harmony  would 
take  possession  of  their  minds. 

In  the  meantime  the  major  had  to  make  up 
his  mind  to  visit  his  son,  with  whom  he  had 
already  appointed  a  meeting.  Not  without 
repugnance,  not  without  a  peculiar  forebod- 
ing, not  without  pain  at  having  to  leave  Hil- 
aria for  only  a  short  lime,  he  started,  after  a 
good  deal  of  delay,  and  leaving  groom  and 
horses  behind,  he  travelled  with  his  rejuven- 
alingvalet,  whom  he  could  no  longer  dispense 
with,  towards  the  city  where  his  son  was  living. 
The  two  greeted  and  embraced  one  another 
in  the  heartiest  manner  after  so  long  a  separa- 
tion. They  had  much  to  say  to  one  another, 
and  yet  did  not  immediately  express  what 
each  had  most  at  heart.  The  son  expatiated 
u|x>n  his  hopes  of  speedy  promotion,  in  re- 
turn for  which  the  father  gave  him  exadt 
information  as  to  what  had  been  done  and 
deterniiiied  on  between  the  elder  members  of 
the  family  respefting  their  fortune  in  general, 
and  their  landed  property  in  particular. 

The  conversation  was  afready  beginning 
rather  to  drag,  when  the  son  took  courage, 
and  said,  laughing,  to  his  father,  "Vou  treat 
me  very  tenderly,  father  dear,  and  I  thank  you 
for  it.  You  tell  me  about  possessions  and  for- 
tune, and  do  not  mention  the  condition  under 
which,  at  least  partly,  they  will  become  mine; 
you  refrain  from  mentioning  the  name  of 
Hilaria  ;  you  wait  for  me  to  pronounce  it  my- 
self, that  I  should  reveal  my  desire  of  being 
soon  united  to  the  amiable  child." 

The  major,  at  these  words  of  his  son,  found 
himself  in  great  embarrassment ;  yet,  as  it  was 
'  consonant  partly  with  his  nature  and  partly 
I  with  an  old  habit  of  his,  to  explore  the  mind's 
,  of  those  he  had  to  deal  with,  he  remained 
I  silent,  and  glanced  at  his  son  with  a  doubt- 
I  ful  smile. 

1  "You  do  not  guess,  father,  what  i  have  to 
say,"  continued  the  lieutenant,  "and  I  only 
I  wish  to  speak  it  out  quickly  once  for  all.  1  can 
1  rely  upon  yonr  kindness,  which,  amidst  so 
'  much  solicitude  in  my  behalf,  has  surely  also 
I  thought  about  my  true  happiness.  It  wilt 
have  to  be  said  some  time,  and  so  let  it  be 
said  at  once:  Hilaria  cannot  make  me  happy! 
,  I  think  of  Hilaria  as  an  amiable  relation, 
with  whom  I  would  wish  to  remain  all  my  life 
I  on  the  friendliest  footing,  but  another  has 
{  aroused  my  passion,  fettered  my  inclination. 
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This  inclination  is  irresistible;  you  do  not 
want  to  make  me  unhappy." 

Only  with  difficulty  did  the  major  hide  the 
delight  that  would  have  spread  over  his  coun- 
tenance, and  he  asked  his  son  in  a  gently 
serious  way,  **who  the  person  was  that  had 
been  able  to  conquer  him  so  entirely?" 

**You  must  see  this  person,  father,  for  she 
is  as  indescribable  as  she  is  incomprehensible. 
I  only  fear  that  you  will  yourself  be  carried 
away  by  her,  as  everybody  is  who  comes  near 
her.  By  Heaven  !  I  shall  live  to  see  you  be- 
come the  rival  of  your  son." 

"Who  is  she,  then?"  asked  the  major. 
"If  you  are  not  able  to  describe  her  person- 
ally, tell  me  at  least  about  her  circumstances; 
for  these  perhaps  ought  to  be  mentioned 
first." 

"Well,  father,"  replied  the  son;  "and  yet 
these  outward  circumstances  too  would  be 
different  in  another  woman,  and  adl  differ- 
ently upon  another  person.  She  is  a  young 
widow,  the  heir  of  an  old  and  wealthy  hus- 
band, only  recently  deceased;  independent, 
and  in  the  highest  degree  worthy  of  being  so, 
surrounded  by  many  friends,  beloved  by  just 
as  many,  and  wooed  by  them  all,  yet,  if  I  am 
not  greatly  mistaken,  attached  to  me  with  all 
her  heart." 

As  the  father  remained  silent,  and  betrayed 
no  sign  of  disapproval,  the  son  continued 
complacently  to  describe  the  condu6l  of  the 
pretty  widow  towards  him,  to  extol  in  detail 
that  irresistible  grace  and  those  tender  de- 
monstrations of  favor,  in  which,  however,  the 
father  could  only  recognize  the  easy  civility 
of  a  universally  adored  woman,  who  among 
many  may  p)erhaps  prefer  one,  without  alto- 
gether deciding  in  favor  of  him  especially. 
Under  any  other  circumstances,  he  would 
certainly  have  tried  to  call  the  attention  of  a 
son,  or  only  of  a  friend,  to  the  self-deception 
that  would  be  likely  to  prevail  in  the  matter ; 
but  on  this  occasion  his  own  interest  was  so 
great  in  the  fa<5l  that  his  son  was  not  de- 
ceiving himself,  and  that  the  widow  was 
really  in  love  with  him,  and  should  decide  as 
quickly  as  possible  in  his  favor,  that  either  he 
had  no  misgiving,  or  repelled  such  a  doubt 
from  himself,  or  perhaps  only  concealed  it. 

"You  put  me  in  great  embarrassment," 
began  the  father,  after  a  short  pause.  "The 
whole  agreement  between  the  remaining  mem- 
bers of  our  family  rests  on  the  supposition 
that  you  marry  Hilaria.  If  she  marries  a 
stranger,  then    the  whole  of  the   beautifully 


arranged  concentration  of  a  handsome  for- 
tune will  be  demolished  again,  and  you  espe- 
cially will  not  be  playing  your  cards  to  the 
best  advantage.  Still  there  would  remain  an 
expedient,  which,  however,  sounds  a  little 
strange,  and  by  which  you  too  would  not  gain 
much.  1,  old  as  I  am,  should  have  to  marry 
Hilaria,  yet  by  doing  this  1  should  scarcely 
give  you  any  great  pleasure." 

"The  greatest  in  the  world!"  exclaimed 
the  lieutenant;  "for  who  can  feel  any  true 
affedlion,  who  can  enjoy  or  hope  for  the  hap- 
piness of  love  without  wishing  this  highest 
happiness  for  every  friend,  for  every  one  who 
is  worthy  of  it?  You  are  not  old,  father; 
and  is  not  Hilaria  so  amiable?  And  the 
mere  passing  thought  of  offering  her  your 
hand  bears  witness  to  a  youthful  heart  and 
fresh  vigor.  Let  us  deliberate  on  and  think 
out  this  idea,  this  plan,  upon  the  spot.  For 
I  should  only  be  really  happy  when  I  knew 
that  you  were  happy.  I  should  only  be  really 
glad  when  you  yourself  were  so  beautifully 
and  richly  repaid  for  the  care  which  you  have 
i  bestowed  upon  my  destiny.  Now,  at  last,  I 
can  take  you  with  courage,  confidence,  and  a 
really  open  heart,  to  my  fair  one.  You  will 
approve  of  my  sentiment,  because  you  your- 
self can  feel.  You  will  place  no  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  your  son's  happiness,  because  you 
are  going  in  the  diredlion  of  your  own." 

With  these  and  other  urgent  words,  the  son 
gave  his  father  no  opportunity  for  the  many 
doubts  he  would  have  insinuated,  but  hurried 
him  off  to  the  beautiful  widow,  whom  they 
found  in  a  large,  well-appointed  house,  sur- 
rounded by  a  perhaps  not  numerous,  but 
seledl  party,  en^ged  in  lively  conversation. 
She  was  one  of  those  women  from  whom  no 
man  can  escape.  With  incredible  tadt  she 
managed  to  make  the  major  the  hero  of  the 
evening.  The  rest  of  the  company  seemed 
to  be  her  own  family,  the  major  alone  the 
guest.  She  knew  his  circumstances  quite 
well,  and  yet  she  knew  how  to  inquire  about 
them,  as  if  her  wish  was  to  hear  everything 
from  himself  for  the  first  time;  and  thus  too 
the  whole  of  the  company  was  obliged  to 
show  some  sort  of  sympathy  with  the  new 
visitor.  One  must  have  known  his  brother, 
another  his  property,  and  a  third  something 
no  matter  what,  so  that  throughout  a  lively 
conversation  the  major  always  felt  himself  to 
be  the  central  point.  He  was  seated,  too, 
next  to  the  beauty;  her  eyes  were  upon  him, 
her  smiles  were  dire6lcd  towards  him ;  enough, 
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he  found  himself  so  comfortable,  that  he  al- 
most forgot  the  cause  of  his  coming.  And 
she  too,  scarcely  said  a  single  word  about  his 
son,  although  the  young  man  joined  in  the 
conver^tion  with  vivacity ;  to  her  he  seemed 
like  all  the  rest,  to  be  there  to-day  only  for 
his  father's  sake. 

Ladies'  work  carried  on  in  company,  and 
to  all  appearance  continued  with  indifference, 
often  by  help  of  cleverness  and  grace  acquires 
a  great  significance.  If  pursued  without  pre- 
occufwtion  and  diligently,  such  employments 
give  a  beautiful  woman  an  air  of  complete  in- 
aitention  to  surrounding  company,  and  arouse 
in  (he  latter  a  secret  dissatisfaction.  But  then 
again,  as  if  waking  up,  a  word,  a  glance, 
places  the  absent  one  again  in  the  midst  of 
the  company,  she  seems  as  if  newly  welcomed; 
but  if  she  lays  down  her  work  in  her  lap,  piays 
attention  to  a  slory,  to  an  instruftive  disser- 
tation, in  which  gentlemen  are  so  fond  of  in- 
dulging, this  becomes  in  the  highest  degree 
flattering  to  whomsoever  she  may  favor  in  this 
manner. 

Our  fair  widow  was  working  in  this  fashion 
at  a  splendid  as  well  as  tasteful  letter-case, 
which,  moreover,  was  remarkable  for  its  large 
dimensions.  This  was  just  now  being  dis- 
cussed by  the  company;  it  was  taken  up  by 
her  next  neighbor,  and  amidst  much  praise 
handed  all  around  the  circle,  whilst  the  fair 
artist  herself  was  discussing  some  serious  sub- 
jefl  with  the  major.  An  old  family  friend 
praised  the  almost  finished  work  with  some 
exaggeration,  yet,  when  it  reached  the  major, 
she  seemed  to  be  about  to  take  it  from  him  as 
not  worthy  of  his  atlention,  whilst  he,  on  the 
contrary,  did  not  fail  to  acknowledge  the 
merit  of  the  work  in  the  most  obliging  man- 
ner, and  the  family  friend,  in  the  meaniime, 
fancied  that  he  saw  in  it  the  magical  handi- 
work of  a  Penelope. 

The  company  walked  to  and  fro  in  the 
rooms,  and  formed  themselves  into  accidental 
groups.  The  lieutenant  stepped  up  to  the 
beautv,  and  asked,  "  What  do  you  say  to  my 
father?" 

She  answered,  laughingly,  "  It  seems  to  me 
that  you  might  well  take  him  for  a  pattern. 
Only  look  how  neatly  he  is  dressed  !  Does 
he  not  bear  himself  and  behave  himself  better 
than  his  dear  son?" 

So  she  went  on  to  cry  up  and  praise  the 
father  at  the  expense  of  the  son,  and  to  pro- 
voke in  the  young  man's  heart  a  very  mixed 
feeling  of  content  and  jealousy.     It  was  not 


long  before  the  son  joined  hi; 
pealed   it  all  again    i 


father,  and  re- 
linulely.     The 

father  behaved  with  all  the  more  friendliness 
towards  the  widow,  who  already  adopted  to- 
wards him  a  more  lively  and  confidential 
tone.  In  short,  i:  may  be  said  thai  when  ihe 
time  for  parting  came,  the  major  already  be- 
longed to  her  and  to  her  circle  as  much  as  all 
the  others. 

A  heavy  rain  which  was  falling  prevented 
the  company  from  returning  home  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  come.  A  few 
carriages  drove  up,  into  which  the  pedes- 
trians were  distributed;  only  the  lieutenant, 

I  under  the  pretext  that  they  were  already  too 

I  full,  allowed  his  father  to  drive  off,  and  re- 
mained behind. 

The  major,  when  he  entered  his  room,  felt 

'  really  in  a  whirl  of  uncertainty  respecting 
himself,  as  happens  to  those  who  pass  quickly 

I  from  one  condition  into  an  opposite  one. 
The  earth  seems  to  move  to  him  who  disem- 
barks from  on  bijard  ship,  and  light  still 
ti-embles  before  the  eye  of  him  who  suddenly 
enters  into  darkness.  So  the  major  still  felt 
himself  surrounded  by  the  presence  of  that 
beautiful  being.  He  wished  still  to  be  seeing 
her,  to  be  listening  to  her, — to  see  her  again, 
to  listen  to  her  again;  and,  after  some  reflec- 
tion, he  excused  his  son,  nay,  he  extolled  his 
happiness,  in  that  he  could  make  some  claims 
to  possess  so  many  attraflions.  From  these 
refleflions  he  was  torn  by  his  son,  who  in  a 
passionate  ecstasy  rushed  in  at  the  door,  em- 
braced his  father,  and  exclaimed,  "lam  the 
happiest  man  in  the  worldl" 

After  these  and  like  exclamations  the  two 
at  last  came  to  an  explanation.  The  father 
observed,  that  the  beauty  in  her  conversation 
with  him  had  not  spoken  a  syllable  about  his 

SOIi. 

"That  is  just  the  delicate,  reserved,  half- 
silent,  half-significant  manner,  by  which  one 
learns  her  wishes,  and  still  for  all  that  cannot 
quite  refrain  from  doubt.  Thus  it  is  that  she 
has  hitherto  been  towards  me,  but  your  pre- 
sence, father,  has  done  wonders.  1  willingly 
confess  that  I  remained  behind  in  order  to  see 
her  another  moment.  I  found  her  pacing  to 
and  fro  in  her  lighted  rooms,  for  I  well  know 
that  this  is  her  usual  habit ;  when  the  com- 
pany has  left,  not  a  single  light  may  be  ex- 
tinguished. She  walks  up  and  down  alone  in 
her  enchanted  halls,  when  the  spirits  whom 
'  she  has  convoked  have  departed.  She  al- 
I  lowed  the   pretext   to  pass  under  cover  of 
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which  I  had  returned.  She  spoke  gracefully, 
yet  on  common  topics.  We  walked  back- 
wards and  forwards  through  the  open  doors 
of  the  whole  suite  of  apartments.  Several 
times  already  we  had  reached  the  end,  the 
small  retreat,  which  is  lighted  only  by  a  dim 
lamp.  If  she  was  beautiful  when  she  moved 
beneath  the  lustres,  she  was  infinitely  more  so 
when  illumined  by  the  soft  radiance  of  the 
lamp.  We  had  reached  it  again,  and,  on 
turning  round,  we  stopped  silent  for  a  mo- 
ment. 1  do  not  know  what  impelled  me  to 
the  boldness,  I  do  not  know  how  I  could 
venture,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  indifferent 
talk,  suddenly  to  seize  her  hand,  to  kiss  that 
delicate  hand,  and  to  press  it  to  my  heart. 
It  was  not  drawn  away.  'Heavenly  being  !' 
I  exclaimed,  *do  not  hide  yourself  longer 
from  me !  If  in  this  beautiful  heart  there  is 
harbored  any  affedlion  for  the  fortunate  one 
who  stands  before  you,  do  not  conceal  it 
longer,  reveal  it,  confess  it !  This  is  the  fair- 
est and  the  best  hour.  Banish  me,  or  take 
me  to  your  arms!'  I  do  not  know  all  that 
I  said,  I  do  not  know  how  I  behaved.  But 
she  did  not  withdraw,  she  did  not  resist,  she 
did  not  answer.  I  ventured  to  clasp  her  in 
my  arms,  to  ask  her  whether  she  would  be 
mine.  I  kissed  her  wildly;  she  pushed  me 
away.  *Yes,  then  yes,*  or  something  like 
that  she  said  half-aloud,  and  as  if  confused. 
I  withdrew,  exclaiming,  *I  will  send  my 
father,  he  shall  speak  for  me!* 

***Not  a  word  to  him  about  it!*  she  re- 
plied, whilst  she  followed  me  a  few  steps. 
*Go  away,  forget  what  has  happened.'  " 

What  the  major  thought  we  shall  not  dis- 
close. However,  he  said  to  his  son:  **  What 
do  you  think  ought  to  be  done  now?  The 
matter,  in  my  opinion,  has  been  sufficiently 
well  introduced  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
to  enable  us  now  to  set  to  work  somewhat 
more  formally,  and  to  make  it,  perhaps,  very 
proper  that  I  should  call  to-morrow  and  in- 
tercede for  you." 

**For  God's  sake,  father!"  he  exclaimed, 
**that  would  be  to  spoil  the  whole  thing. 
That  bearing,  that  tone,  must  not  be  dis- 
turbed or  untuned  by  any  kind  of  formality; 
it  is  enough,  father,  that  your  presence  will 
accelerate  this  union,  without  your  uttering 
a  word.  Yes,  it  is  you  to  whom  I  owe  my 
good  fortune.  The  esteem  of  my  beloved  one 
for  you  has  conquered  every  doubt,  and  the 
son  would  never  have  found  so  happy  a  moment 
if  the  father  had  not  paved  the  way  for  it." 


They  remained  engaged  in  conversation  of 
this  kind  until  late  in  the  night.  They  agreed 
mutually  as  to  their  plans.  The  major,  only 
for  form's  sake,  wished  to  pay  a  farewell 
visit  to  the  beautiful  widow,  and  then  to  take 
steps  towards  his  union  with  Hilaria ;  the  son 
was  to  forward  and  expedite  his  as  might  be 
possible. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Our  major  paid  a  morning  visit  to  the 
pretty  widow  to  take  leave,  and  if  possible 
with  becoming  decency  to  further  his  son's 
intentions.  He  found  her  in  the  most  ele- 
gant morning  toilet,  in  the  company  of  an 
elderly  lady,  who  at  once  captivated  him  by 
her  highly  refined  and  amiable  presence. 
The  grace  of  the  younger,  the  dignity  of  the 
elder  one,  placed  the  two  in  a  most  admirably 
balanced  relation  ;  their  mutual  behavior  also, 
throughout,  seemed  to  suggest  that  they  be- 
longed to  one  another. 

The  younger  lady  seemed  to  have  just 
finished  a  diligently-worked  letter-case,  al- 
ready familiar  to  us,  from  yesterday;  for, 
after  the  ordinary  greetings  and  reassuring 
words  of  welcome,  she  turned  to  her  friend, 
and  handed  her  the  work  of  art,  as  if  again 
taking  up  an  interrupted  conversation.  "So 
you  see  that  I  have  finished  it  after  all,  though 
with  so  much  delay  and  putting  off,  it  scarcely 
looked  likely  that  I  would." 

**You  come  just  in  time,  Herr  Major," 
said  the  elder  lady,  "to  decide  our  dispute, 
or  at  least  to  declare  yourself  for  one  side  or 
the  other.  I  maintain  that  one  never  under- 
takes such  a  long-drawn  work  without  think- 
ing of  some  person  for  whom  it  is  destined ; 
one  does  not  finish  it  without  some  such 
thought.  Look  yourself  at  this  work  of  art, 
for  so  I  can  fairly  call  it ;  can  anything  of 
the  kind  ever  be  undertaken  without  an 
objea?" 

Our  major  had  indeed  to  bestow  all  his 
approbation  on  the  work.  Partly  worked, 
and  partly  embroidered,  it  aroused  not  only 
admiration,  but  also  a  desire  to  know  how  it 
was  made.  Colored  silks  predominated,  but 
gold  too  was  not  dispensed  with ;  one  did  not 
know  whether  splendor  or  taste  was  the  more 
to  be  admired. 

"And  yet  there  is  still  something  to   be 
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done  to  it,"  replied  the  beauty,  again  untying 
the  knot  of  the  string  that  fastened  it  around, 
and  busying  herself  with  the  interior.  **I 
will  not  wrangle,*'  she  continued,  '*but  I  will 
tell  you  how  I  am  disposed  towards  work  of 
this  kind.  As  young  girls,  we  grow  accus- 
tomed to  plying  our  fingers,  and  to  wander- 
ing with  our  thoughts;  both  habits  remain, 
whilst  we  learn  by  degrees  to  accomplish  the 
most  difficult  and  elegant  kinds  of  work;  and 
I  do  not  deny  that  with  every  piece  of  work 
of  this  kind  I  have  always  associated  the 
thoughts  of  persons  and  circumstances,  and 
joy  and  sorrow.  And  thus  what  I  had  under- 
taken became  valuable  to  me,  and  what  I  had 
finished,  I  may  well  say,  became  precious  to 
me.  As  such,  then,  I  was  able  to  regard  even 
the  most  trifling  thing  as  something,  the 
lightest  work  gained  a  value,  and  the  most 
difficult,  too,  only  on  this  account — that  the 
recolledlions  in  this  case  were  richer  and 
more  complete.  I  therefore  always  thought 
of  being  able  to  offer  such  kinds  of  work  to 
friends  and  to  those  I  loved — to  worthy  and 
distinguished  persons;  they,  too,  recognized 
the  fa<5l,  and  knew  that  I  was  offering  them 
something  of  my  very  own,  which,  whilst 
constituting  in  many  and  indescribable  ways, 
yet  at  all  events,  somehow  or  other,  an  ac- 
ceptable gift,  was  always  accepted  graciously 
as  a  friendly  compliment." 

To  such  an  amiable  confession  a  reply  was 
indeed  scarcely  possible;  yet  her  lady  friend 
had  the  ta<5l  to  add  a  few  civil  words  in  re- 
turn. But  the  major,  accustomed  from  of  old 
to  appreciate  the  graceful  wisdom  of  the 
Roman  writers  and  poets,  and  to  imprint  on 
his  memory  their  luminous  expressions,  recol- 
lected a  few  apposite  verses,*  but,  lest  he 
should  appear  as  a  pedant,  took  care  not  to 
utter  them,  or  even  to  mention  them.  How- 
ever, in  order  not  to  seem  stupid  and  devoid 
of  wit,  he  attempted  an  impromptu  paraphrase 
in  prose,  which,  however,  did  not  quite  suc- 
ceed, so  that  the  conversation  nearly  came  to 
a  standstill. 

The  elder  lady  therefore  seized  a  book  that 
had  been  laid  down  on  our  friend's  entrance; 
it  was  a  seledtion  of  poetry,  which  just  before 
had  been  occupying  the  attention  of  the 
friends.  This  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  about  poetry  in  general,  and  yet  the 
conversation  did  not  remain  long  on  the 
general  subjedt,  for  soon  the  ladies  candidly 


*  From  Ovid.    See  below,  p.  105. — D. 


confessed  that  they  had  been  informed  of  the 
major's  poetical  talent.  The  son,  who  did 
not  hide  his  own  claims  to  the  honorary  title 
of  poet,  had  told  them  beforehand  about  his 
father's  poetry,  and  even  recited  some  of  it; 
in  reality  in  order  to  flatter  himself  with  a 
poetical  descent,  and,  as  is  the  case  with 
youth,  to  be  able  to  announce  himself,  in  a 
modest  way,  as  a  progressive  son  who  carried 
to  a  higher  pitch  his  father's  capabilities. 
But  the  major,  who  sought  to  withdraw,  since 
he  only  wished  to  pass  for  a  man  of  letters 
and  an  amateur,  tried,  when  no  escape  re- 
mained, at  least  to  back  out,  maintaining  that 
the  kind  of  poetry  which  he  certainly  had 
practised  was  regarded  as  only  a  subordinate 
and  an  almost  spurious  sort;  he  could  not 
deny  having  made  a  few  attempts  in  the  kind 
which  is  called  descriptive,  and,  in  a  certain 
sense,  dida6lic. 

The  ladies,  especially  the  younger,  were 
fond  of  this  kind  of  poetry ;  she  said,  **  When 
one  wants  to  live  rationally  and  quietly, 
which,  in  fine,  is  the  wish  and  intention  of 
every  human  being,  what  is  the  good  of  the 
sensational  kind,  that  wantonly  allures  us 
without  giving  us  anything,  that  unsettles  us, 
and  yet  in  the  end  abandons  us  to  ourselves 
again?  Yet  since  I  cannot  willingly  dispense 
with  poetry  of  one  sort  or  another,  infinitely 
more  pleasant  to  me  is  that  kind  which  trans- 
ports me  into  cheerful  regions,  where  I  seem 
to  recognize  myself  again ;  which  brings 
home  to  my  mind  the  sterling  worth  of  the 
simply  rural,  carries  me  through  leafy  shades 
into  the  forest,  unexpectedly  commanding 
from  a  height  the  view  of  an  inland  lake, 
opposite  to  which  perhaps  cultivated  hills, 
and  then  wood-crowned  heights  arise,  whilst 
the  blue  mountains  in  the  background  form  a 
soothing  picture.  If  this  is  offered  me  in 
plain  rhythm  and  rhyme,  then  on  my  sofa  I 
am  thankful  to  the  poet  for  having  evolved  in 
my  fancy  a  piCture,  in  which  I  can  enjoy  more 
at  my  ease  than  if  I  saw  it  before  my  eyes 
after  fatiguing  travel,  and  perhaps  under  other 
unfavorable  circumstances." 

The  major,  who  in  point  of  faCt  looked  on 
the  present  conversation  only  as  a  means  of 
furthering  his  ends,  tried  to  turn  again  to  the 
lyrical  style  of  poetry,  in  which  his  son  had 
really  achieved  something  praiseworthy.  They 
did  not  gainsay  him  direCtly,  but  they  tried 
jokingly  to  get  him  out  of  the  path  on  which 
he  had  entered,  particularly  as  he  seemed  to 
allude  to  passionate  pieces,  in  which  the  son, 
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not  without  force  and  ability,  had  tried  to 
bring  before  the  incomparable  lady  the  de- 
cided inclination  of  his  heart. 

**  Lovers'  lays,"  said  the  lady,  **I  care 
neither  to  have  said  nor  sung  to  nie;  happy 
lovers  one  envies  before  one  is  aware  of  it, 
and  unhappy  ones  we  always  find  tedious." 

Hereupon  the  elder  lady,  turning  to  her 
charming  friend,  struck  in  and  said,  "Why 
are  we  proceeding  so  indiredlly  and  losing 
time  in  ceremonies  towards  a  man  whom  we 
love  and  honor  ?  Ought  we  not  to  confide  to 
him  that  we  have  already  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  in  part  his  charming  poem,  in  which 
he  describes  the  sturdy  passion  of  the  chase 
in  all  its  details;  and  ought  we  not  to  beg 
him  now  to  withhold  longer  from  us  the  whole 
of  it?  Your  son,"  she  continued,  "has  re- 
peated to  us  with  vivacity  a  few  passages  from 
memory,  and  made  us  curious  to  see  it  as  a 
conne<5led  whole." 

But  when  the  father  was  a  second  time 
about  to  revert  to  and  extol  the  talents  of 
his  son,  the  ladies  would  not  allow  this  to 
pass,  denouncing  it  as  an  evident  evasion  for 
the  purpose  of  declining  indirectly  to  fulfil 
their  wishes.  He  was  not  allowed  to  get  off 
until  he  had  unconditionally  promised  to  send 
the  poem;  but  after  that  the  conversation 
took  a  turn,  which  prevented  him  from  say- 
ing anything  more  in  favor  of  his  son,  espe- 
cially as  the  latter  had  dissuaded  him  from  all 
importunity. 

As  it  now  seemed  to  be  the  time  to  take  leave, 
and  the  friend  too  had  already  made  some 
movement  to  that  end,  the  beauty  said,  with 
a  sort  of  embarrassment,  which  only  made  her 
still  more  beautiful,  at  the  same  time  carefully 
arranging  the  knot  of  the  letter-case,  which 
had  been  newly  tied:  "Poets  and  amateurs 
have  unfortunately  been  long  in  such  sort  of 
repute,  that  one  ought  not  to  rely  too  much 
upon  their  promises  and  agreements ;  pardon 
me,  therefore,  if  I  venture  to  call  in  doubt 
the  word  of  an  honorable  man,  and  on  that 
account  purpose,  not  to  ask,  but  to  give 
a  pledge,  a  token  of  faith.  Take  this  letter- 
case;  it  has  some  resemblance  to  your  hunt- 
ing-poem: many  recolledlions  are  attached 
to  it,  a  long  time  has  been  spent  in  the  work, 
at  last  it  is  finished;  avail  yourself  of  it  as  a 
messenger,  in  which  to  bring  us  your  pleasing 
work." 

The  major  really  felt  struck  at  such  an  un- 
expected offer;  the  elegant  splendor  of  this 
gift  had  so  little  relation  to  what  habitually 


surrounded  him,  to  everything  else  that  he 
made  use  of,  that  although  offered  to  him,  he 
scarcely  ventured  to  accept  it ;  still,  he  col- 
lected himself,  and  as  some  treasure  of  tra- 
ditional lore  was  never  lacking  to  his  memory, 
a  classical  passage  immediately  occurred  to 
his  mind.  However,  it  would  have  been  pe- 
dantic to  quote  it,  and  yet  it  suggested  in  him 
a  bright  thought,  so  that  then  and  there  he 
was  able  in  a  neat  paraphrase  to  tender  a 
friendly  acknowledgment,  and  an  elegant 
compliment  in  return.  And  thus  the  scene 
was  closed  in  a  satisfactory  manner  to  all  the 
interlocutors. 

So,  finally,  he  found  himself,  not  without 
embarrassment,  entangled  in  a  pleasant  con- 
nection :  he  had  promised,  had  pledged  him- 
self to  send,  to  write;  and  if  the  occasion  in 
some  measure  seemed  unsatisfactory,  still  he 
had  to  esteem  as  a  piece  of  good  fortune  the 
faCt  that  he  was  to  remain  in  pleasant  rela- 
tions with  the  lady  who,  with  all  her  great 
attractions,  was  to  be  so  nearly  allied  to  him. 
So  he  took  his  departure,  not  without  a  cer- 
tain inward  satisfaction;  for  how  should  the 
poet  not  feel  such  an  encouragement  as  this, 
when  his  faithful  and  diligent  work,  that  had 
so  long  lain  unheeded,  was  now  quite  unex- 
pectedly receiving  amiable  recognition? 

Immediately  after  his  return  to  his  quarters, 
the  major  sat  down  to  write,  to  inform  his 
good  sister  of  everything,  and  then  nothing 
was  more  natural  than  that  his  whole  style 
should  betray  a  certain  exultation,  such  as  he 
himself  felt,  and  which,  by  the  remarks  of  his 
son  interrupting  him  from  time  to  time,  was 
raised  to  a  still  higher  degree. 

Upon  the  baroness  this  letter  made  a  very 
mingled  impression ;  for  although  the  circum- 
stance— through  which  the  union  of  her  bro- 
ther with  Hilaria  was  likely  to  be  facilitated 
and  hastened — was  in  itself  calculated  to 
satisfy  her  completely,  still  the  beautiful 
widow  somehow  failed  to  please  her,  though 
she  would  not  have  thought  of  taking  herself 
to  task  on  that  account.  We  will  take  this 
opportunity  of  making  the  following  obser- 
vation : 

An  enthusiasm  for  any  one  woman,  ought 
never  to  be  confided  to  another;  they  know 
each  other  too  well  to  believe  themselves 
worthy  of  any  such  exclusive  homage.  Men 
appear  to  them  as  customers  in  a  shop,  where 
the  tradesman,  who  knows  his  wares,  has  the 
best  of  it,  and  can  also  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunity  of  displaying    them   in   the    best 
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lights;  whilst,  on  the  olhcr  hand,  the  buyer 
i  with  a  kind  of  innocence;  he 
slands  in  need  of  the  article,  desires  to  have 
ir.  and  but  very  rarely  understands  how  lo 
look  at  it  with  the  eyes  of  an  expert.  The 
i  very  well  what  he  is  giving,  the 
other  does  not  always  know  what  he  is  re- 
ceiving. Yet  once  for  all  this  cannot  be 
changed  in  human  life  and  converse — nay,  it 
is  even  as  legitimate  as  necessary;  for  all 
coveting  and  wooing,  all  buying  and  barter- 
ing, depends  upon  it. 

In  consequence  of  this  sentiment,  rather 
than  refleiSion,  the  baroness  could  not  be  en- 
tirely satisfied  either  with  the  passion  of  the 
son  or  with  the  favorable  description  of  the 
faiiier;  she  found  herself  surprised  by  the  for- 
tunate turn  iif  affairs,  and  yet  she  could  not 
banish  a  foreboding,  on  aci^ount  of  the  double 


to  observation.  Spedlators,  if  sympathizers 
in  such  a  performance,  must  be  men ;  hence 
arises  the  necessity  of  enticing  them  and  re- 
taining them,  I  think  no  evil  of  the  beauti- 
ful woman;  she  seems  proper  and  discreet 
enough,  but  such  a  hankering  vanity  must 
doubtless  sacrifice  something  to  circumstances, 
and — what  I  regard  as  the  worst — it  is  not  all 
so  considered  and  designed :  a  certain  happy 
natural  disposition  guides  and  prote<5ls  her, 
and  nothing  is  more  dangerous  in  a  bom  co- 
quette like  her  than  an  abandon  resulting  from 
innocence.'* 

The  major,  now  at  length  arrived  at  his 
country  house,  devoted  the  day  and  hour  to 
inspedlion  and  examination.  He  found  him- 
self in  a  situation  to  observe  that  a  straight- 
forward and  well-grasped  leading  idea  is  in  its 
execution  subjected  to  manifold  hindrances, 
and  to  the  traversing  of  so  many  chances,  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  first  idea  almost  van- 
ishes, and  for  the  moment  seems  to  be  utterly 
and  completely  lost,  until  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  confusion  the  mind  again  perceives  the 
possibility  of  success,  when  we  see  Time,  the 
best  ally  of  invincible  endurance,  offering  us 
a  hand. 

And  so  too,  here,  there  would  have  been 
the  melancholy  spedlacle  of  fair  and  wide  yet 
negle<5led  possessions  brought  into  a  hopeless 
condition  through  the  clever  remarks  of  keen- 
witted economists,  had  it  not  at  the  same 
time  been  foreseen  that  a  term  of  years,  used 
with  common-sense  and  honesty,  are  sufficient 
to  reanimate  what  is  dead,  to  bring  into  cir- 
culation what  is  stagnant,  and  so,  by  method 
and  industry,  to  attain  at  last  one's  end. 

The  good-natured  Obermarschall  had  ar- 
rived, and  with  him,  in  fadl,  a  grave  lawyer ; 
yet  the  latter  caused  the  major  less  anxiety 
than  the  former,  who  was  one  of  those  people 
who  have  no  fixed  objedl,  or,  if  they  see  one 
before  them,  decline  the  means  of  attaining 
it.  Daily  and  hourly  pleasure  was  the  indis- 
pensable requirement  of  his  life.  After  long 
hesitation,  he  had  at  last  resolved  in  earnest 
to  rid  himself  of  his  creditors,  to  shake  off 
the  burdens  on  his  property,  to  put  order  into 
the  confusion  of  his  household,  to  enjoy  with- 
out further  anxieties  a  respectable  and  certain 
inc6me;  yet,  for  all  that,  not  to  discontinue 
even  the  smallest  item  of  his  previous  habits. 

On  the  whole  he  agreed  to  everything  as  to 
what  his  brother  and  sister  were  to  pay  for  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  estate,  and  es- 
pecially of    the   principal   property;    yet   he 


would  not  completely  forego  his  claims  to  a 
certain  adjacent  villa,  to  which  every  year  on 
his  birthday  he  invited  his  oldest  friends  and 
most  recent  acquaintances,  nor  to  the  orna- 
mental gardens  attached  thereto  that  con- 
nedled  it  with  the  principal  building.  The 
furniture  was  all  to  remain  in  the  villa,  the 
engravings  on  the  walls;  and,  moreover,  the 
fruit  upon  the  espaliers  was  reserved  to  him. 
Peaches  and  strawberries  of  the  most  exquisite 
kind,  pears  and  apples  large  and  well-flavored, 
but  particularly  a  certain  kind  of  small  gray 
apples,  which  he  had  been  accustomed  for 
many  years  to  offer  to  the  princess-dowager, 
were  faithfully  to  be  handed  over  to  him.  To 
this  were  added  other  conditions  less  imjxjrtant, 
but  to  the  owner,  the  tenants,  the  overseers, 
and  the  gardeners,  uncommonly  burdensome. 

For  the  rest  the  Obermarschall  was  in  the 
best  humor;  for  he  did  not  relinquish  the 
thought  that  all  would  ultimately  be  arranged 
according  to  his  wishes,  and  as  his  sanguine 
temperament  had  anticipated;  he  therefore 
only  troubled  himself  about  a  good  dinner, 
and  in  an  easy  ride  of  a  few  hours  obtained 
the  requisite  exercise,  related  story  after  story, 
and  showed  throughout  a  most  cheerful  coun- 
tenance. In  the  same  manner,  too,  he  took 
his  departure,  thanked  the  major  most  hand- 
somely for  having  treated  him  in  such  a 
brotherly  manner,  borrowed  a  little  money, 
had  the  store  of  small  gray  apples,  which  this 
year  had  succeeded  particularly  well,  carefully 
packed  up,  and  with  this  treasure,  which  he 
intended  to  offer  as  a  welcome  compliment  to 
the  princess,  he  drove  away  to  the  dowager's 
residence,  where  in  due  course  he  was  received 
in  a  gracious  and  friendly  manner. 

The  major,  for  his  part,  remained  behind 
with  totally  opposite  feelings,  and  would  have 
been  almost  driven  to  despair  at  the  restric- 
tions that  he  found  before  him,  if  he  had  not 
been  aided  by  that  feeling  which  cheers  and 
revives  an  adlive  man  when  he  has  the  hope 
of  unravelling  what  is  confiised,  and  enjoying 
what  has  been  unravelled. 

Fortunately  the  lawyer  happened  to  be  an 
honest  man,  who,  as  he  had  a  good  deal  else 
to  do,  soon  settled  the  question.  It  was 
equally  fortunate  that  a  valet  of  the  Ober- 
marschall's  threw  himself  into  it,  and,  on 
reasonable  conditions,  promised  to  co-operate 
in  the  affair,  whereby  a  successful  result  might 
be  hoped  for.  Satisfadlory  as  this  was,  how- 
ever, still  the  major,  as  a  man  of  re<5litude, 
felt,  in  the  shifting  pros  and  cons  of  this  busi- 
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ness,  that  satisfa<5lion  was  only  to  be  pot 
through  much  that  was  unsatisfadlory.  But 
just  as  to  women,  the  moment  at  which  their 
hitherto  uncontested  beauty  will  become 
doubtful  is  in  the  highest  degree  painful,  so 
also  to  men  of  a  certain  age,  though  still  in 
the  fulness  of  vigor,  the  faintest  sense  of  insuf- 
ficient power  is  extremely  disagreeable,  nay, 
in  some  degree  painful. 

Another  circumstance,  however,  that  oc- 
curred, which  ought  to  have  disturbed  him, 
put  him  into  the  best  humor.  His  cosmetical 
valet,  who  had  not  left  him  even  during  this 
country  excursion,  for  some  time  back  seemed 
to  have  struck  into  a  fresh  path,  to  which  the 
major's  early  rising,  his  daily  rides  and  ex- 
cursions, as  also  the  admittance  of  many  busy 
people — or  even,  during  the  Obermarschall's 
presence,  of  many  idle  ones — seemed  to  com- 
pel him.  For  some  time  past  he  had  excused 
the  major  all  the  small  trifles,  that  only  had  a 
claim  to  engage  the  attention  of  an  a(5lor,  but 
so  much  the  more  stridlly  did  he  hold  fast  to 
certain  principal  points,  which  hitherto  had 
been  ol)scured  by  a  less  important  hocus- 
pocus.  He  re-enforced  everything  which  not 
only  aimed  at  the  appearance  of  health,  but 
also  was  seriously  supposed  to  maintain  health 
itself,  but  particularly  moderation  in  every- 
thing, and  variety  according  to  circumstances ; 
attention  likewise  to  the  skin  and  hair,  to  eye- 
brows and  teeth,  to  hands  and  nails,  the  most 
elegant  form  and  neatest  length  of  which  this 
expert  had  long  made  his  care.  At  the  same 
time  he  stringently  prescribed,  over  and  over 
again,  moderation  in  everything  that  is  wont 
to  throw  a  man  off  his  balance ;  after  which 
this  professor  of  the  art  of  beautification 
asked  leave  to  go,  because  he  could  be  of  no 
further  use  to  his  master.  At  the  same  time 
one  can  imagine  that  he  may  well  have  wished 
himself  back  with  his  former  patron,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  devote  himself  once  more  to  the 
varied  pleasures  of  a  theatrical  life. 

And  it  really  did  the  major  a  great  deal 
of  good  to  be  again  his  own  master.  The 
sensible  man  needs  only  to  keep  himself  under 
control,  and  he  is  happy.  He  could  again 
freely  indulge  in  his  old  exercise  of  riding, 
hunting,  and  of  all  pertaining  thereto.  The 
image  of  Hilaria  in  such  solitary  moments 
again  came  pleasantly  forward,  and  he  adapted 
himself  to  the  condition  of  an  engaged  man — 
perhaps  the  most  charming  one  that  is  allotted 
to  us  within  the  sphere  of  civilized  life. 

During  a  pause  in  the  business  that  left  him 


'  some  liberty,  he  hurried  to  his  estate,  where, 
recolle<5ling  the  promise  given  to  the  beautiful 
widow,  which  he  had  never  forgotten,  he  rum- 
maged among  his  poems,  that  were  lying  put 
away  in  excellent  order;  at  the  same  time  he 
put  his  hand  on  many  note  and  memorandum- 
books,  containing  extracfls  from  ancient  and 

'  modern  authors  which  he  had  read.  Owing 
to  his  partiality  for  Horace  and  the  Roman 
poets,  most  of  them  belonged  to  these,  and 
it    stnick    him    that    the   jxissages  chiefly  ex- 

■  pressed  regrets  for  past  time,  and  for  a  van- 
ished state  of  things  and  feelings.  Instead 
of  many,  we  shall  insert  only  the   following 

passage : 

Hen!  .... 
Quw  mens  est  hodie,  cur  eadem  non  puero  fuit  ? 
Vel  cur  his  animis  incolumes  non  redcunt  geme  ?♦ 

Translation. 

To-day  how  full  I  am  of  glee. 
Content  in  heart  and  clear  in  thought ; 
But  when  my  lx>yisli  blood  flowed  free, 
How  gloomy  was  1  and  distraught ! 
Yet,  when  I  feel  the  years  behind, 
However  joyous  I  may  be. 
Those  ruddy  cheeks  1  call  to  mind, 
And  wish  they  still  remained  to  me. 

Our  friend  having  very  soon  found  the 
hunting-poem  among  his  well-arranged  ])apers, 
he  congratulated  himself  on  the  careful  callig- 
raphy, as  years  ago  he  had  written  it  down 
in  most  elegant  style,  with  Roman  charadlers, 
in  large  o6lavo.  The  precious  letter-case, 
being  of  considerable  size,  would  contain  the 
poem  quite  conveniently,  and  not  often  has 
an  author  seen  himself  so  magnificently  bound. 
A  few  lines  on  the  subjedl  were  absolutely 
necessary ;  but  prose  was  scarcely  admissible. 
That  Ovidian  passage  again  occurred  to  him, 
and  he  thought  he  would  best  manage  the 
matter  by  a  poetical  transcription,  as  he  had 
on  the  other  occasion  by  a  prose  one.  It  ran 
as  follows: 

Nee  fac\as  solum  vestes  spe<flare  juvabat, 

Tum  quoque,  dum  herent :  tantus  decor  adfuit  arti.f 

Translation. 

I  watch'd  it  when  in  hands  well  skill'd — 
(How  1  recall  that  season  sweet!) — 
It  grew  and  grew,  until  fulfill'd 
In  splendor  never  so  complete; 
And,  true  enough,  't  is  now  my  own, 
Yet,  to  myself  alone  I  tell, 
I  wish  it  still  were  not  quite  done — 
I  loved  its  making  all  too  well! 


*  Horace.  Od.  iv.  lo. 

t  Ovid,  Mctam.  iv.  17,  18.     See  above,  p.  loi. 
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With  this  transposition  our  friend  did  not 
long  remain  satisfied;  he  regretted  the  con- 
version of  the  beautifully  infle<5led  \trb  fierent 
into  a  sorry  abstradl  substantive,  and  he  was 
vexed  that,  in  spite  of  all  reflection,  he  was 
unable  to  mend  the  passage.  Now  all  at 
once  his  partiality  for  the  ancient  languages 
awoke  again,  and  the  splendor  of  the  German 
Parnassus,  the  heights  of  which,  however,  he 
was  privately  striving  to  ascend,  seemed  to 
grow  dim  before  him. 

But  at  last,  finding  that  this  pleasant  com- 
pliment, apart  from  the  original  text,  was 
good  enough,  and  venturing  to  believe  that  a 
lady  would  accept  it  quite  in  good  part,  there 
arose  a  second  source  of  misgiving,  namely, 
that  if  one  cannot  be  galant  in  verse  without 
seeming  to  be  in  love,  he  would  in  that  case, 
as  a  father-in-law  about  to  be,  be  playing  a 
strange  part.  The  worst,  however,  occurred  to 
him  last.  The  Ovidian  verses  were  uttered  by 
Arachne,  a  lady  spinner  no  less  clever  than 
beautiful  and  attra<5live.  Now,  if  she  through 
the  envy  of  Minerva  was  turned  into  a  spider, 
then  it  would  be  dangerous  to  compare  even 
remotely  a  beautiful  woman  with  a  spider,  and 
see  her  hovering  at  the  centre  of  an  outspread 
net.  Among  all  the  witty  company  which 
surrounded  our  lady,  could  one  imagine  any 
scholar  who  would  have  blundered  into  a 
comparison  of  this  kind?  How  our  friend 
extricated  himself  from  such  a  dilemma  has 
remained  unknown  to  us,  and  we  must  num- 
ber this  case  among  those  over  which  the 
muses  slyly  make  bold  to  throw  a  veil. 
Enough,  the  hunting- poem  itself  was  des- 
patched j  but  about  this  we  have  to  add  a  few 
words. 

The  reader  of  it  is  supposed  to  revel  in  a 
determined  love  of  sport,  and  of  everything 
that  contributes  to  it;  delightful  is  the  succes- 
sion of  the  seasons,  which  in  different  ways 
occasion  and  promote  it.  The  peculiarities 
of  all  the  creatures  that  are  pursued  and  that 
one  seeks  to  kill,  the  different  chara<5lers  of 
the  sportsmen  who  devote  themselves  to  this 
pleasure,  to  this  toil,  the  accidents  that  favor 
or  hinder  it — ^all,  especially  whatever  related 
to  the  winged  tribe,  was  set  forth  in  the  best 
of  moods,  and  treated  with  great  originality. 
From  the  breeding  of  the  grouse  to  the  second 
flight  of  the  woodcock,  and  from  that  to  the 
building  of  the  crow,  nothing  was  negle6led ; 
all  was  well  observed,  clearly  conceived,  pas- 
sionately pursued,  and  was  lightly,  playfully, 
and  often  ironically  set  forth. 


The  elegiac  strain,  however,  sounded 
throughout  the  whole;  it  was  treated  rather 
as  a  farewell  to  these  pleasures  of  life, 
whereby  it  indeed  gained  a  pathetic  touch  as 
of  a  merry  life  spent,  and  had  a  very  bene- 
ficial effedl,  but  yet  in  the  end,  as  in  the  case 
of  those  mottoes  above  cited,  allowed  a  cer- 
tain emptiness  after  enjoyment  to  be  felt. 
Whether  it  was  due  to  turning  over  these 
papers,  or  to  a  momentary  indisposition,  the 
major  did  not  feel  in  a  happy  mood.  At  the 
diverging  point  at  which  he  found  himself,  he 
seemed  all  at  once  to  feel  keenly  that  the 
years  at  first  bring  us  one  pleasant  gift  after 
the  other,  and  then  by  degrees  withdraw  them 
again.  A  holiday  put  off*,  a  summer  gone 
without  enjoyment,  want  of  continual,  habitual 
exercise — all  caused  him  to  feel  certain  bodily 
ailments,  which  he  took  for  real  evils,  and 
showed  more  impatience  thereat  than  there 
might  seem  occasion  for. 

The  various  members  of  the  family  had  now 
been  for  several  months  without  any  special 
news  of  one  another ;  the  major  was  busy  in 
the  capital  finally  negotiating  certain  grants 
and  confirmations  appertaining  to  his  affairs; 
the  baroness  and  Hilaria  bestowed  their  ener- 
gies upon  securing  the  gayest  and  richest 
outfit;  the  son,  passionately  devoting  himself 
to  his  fair  one,  seemed  to  forget  everything  in 
that.  The  winter  had  set  in,  and  enveloped 
all  rural  habitations  in  dismal  rain-storms  and 
premature  gloom. 

Anyone  who  at  this  time  might  have  lost 
his  way  on  a  dark  November  night  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  noble  castle,  and  seen 
by  the  feeble  light  of  the  half-veiled  moon 
cornfields,  meadows,  clumps  of  trees,  hills 
and  underwood  lying  gloomily  before  him, 
and  then  all  at  once  at  a  sharp  turning  round 
a  corner  have  beheld  in  front  of  him  the 
whole  range  of  windows  of  an  extensive  edi- 
fice lit  up,  might  well  have  thought  that  he 
had  there  fallen  in  with  a  company  in  festive 
array.  Yet  how  would  he  have  been  as- 
tonished, when  ushered  up  the  illuminated 
staircase  by  a  few  servants,  to  see  only  three 
women — the  baroness,  Hilaria,  and  the  ladies' - 
maid,  in  the  lighted  apartments  within  those 
bright  walls,  among  hospitable  domestic  sur- 
roundings, thoroughly  warm  and  comfortable. 

Yet,  since  we  suppose  that  we  are  surprising 
the  baroness  in  a  festive  array,  it  is  necessary 
to  observe,  that  this  splendid  illumination  is 
in  this  case  not  to  be  regarded  as  anything 
extraordinary,  but  that  it  is  one  of  the  pecu- 
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liarities  that  the  lady  had  brought  with  her 
from  her  earlier  life.  As  the  daughter  of  a 
lady-in-waiting,  educated  at  court,  she  was 
wont  to  prefer  the  winter  to  all  other  seasons, 
and  to  make  the  display  of  a  grand  illumi- 
nation the  chief  element  of  all  her  enjoy- 
ments. In  fa6l  there  was  no  stint  of  wax 
candles,  but  one  of  her  oldest  servants  had 
such  a  great  delight  in  artificial  illumination, 
that  it  was  not  easy  for  a  new  kind  of  lamp  to 
be  invented  without  his  taking  pains  to  intro- 
duce it  into  the  castle,  whereby  surely  enough 
the  illumination  gained  considerably,  but  it 
also  occasionally  happened  that  here  and 
there  partial  darkness  was  the  result. 

By  her  marriage  with  a  distinguished  land- 
owner and  eminent  cultivator,  the  baroness, 
from  affection  and  on  due  consideration,  had 
changed  her  condition  of  a  lady  at  court,  and 
her  sensible  husband,  when  at  first  a  country 
life  failed  to  suit  her,  had,  with  the  consent 
of  his  neighbors,  nay,  even  at  the  injun6lion 
of  the  government,  so  niuch  improved  the 
roads  for  many  miles  round,  that  the  inter- 
communication of  the  neighborhood  had 
never  been  found  anywhere  in  such  a  good 
condition;  yet  in  this  laudable  improvement 
the  principal  objedl  had  really  been  that  the 
lady,  especially  in  favorable  weather,  might 
be  able  to  drive  everywhere;  but  in  winter, 
on  the  other  hand,  she  might  remain  at  home 
with  him,  whilst  he  managed,  by  means  of 
artificial  light,  to  make  night  like  day.  After 
her  husband's  death,  her  passionate  solicitude 
for  her  daughter  afforded  her  sufficient  occu- 
pation, her  brother's  frequent  visits  gratified 
her  affedlion,  and  the  habitual  brightness  of 
her  surroundings  gave  a  degree  of  comfort 
which  had  all  the  appearance  of  real  content- 
ment. 

To-day,  however,  this  illumination  was  alto- 
gether in  place,  for  in  one  of  the  rooms  we 
see  displayed  a  kind  of  Christmas-show,  at- 
tractive and  resplendent  to  the  sight.  The 
cunning  ladies* -maid  had  prevailed  on  the 
butler  to  increase  the  illumination,  and  at  the 
same  time  had  col  left  ed  and  spread  out  all 
that  had  been  prepared  beforehand  for  Hila- 
ria*s  marriage  outfit — in  point  of  fa<5t  with 
the  sly  purpose  rather  of  bringing  under  dis- 
cission what  was  still  wanting,  than  of  show- 
ing off  what  had  already  been  provided.  All 
the  needful  things  were  there,  made,  moreover, 
of  the  finest  material,  and  with  the  most  ele- 
gant handiwork;  neither  was  there  any  lack 
of  fancy  articles;  and  yet  Ananetta  was  clever 


enough  still  to  make  a  gap  visible  everywhere, 
where  one  could  just  as  easily  have  found  the 
most  beautiful  continuitv.  Whilst  all  sorts 
of  under-clothing,  handsomely  set  out,  daz- 
zled the  eyes,  linen,  muslin,  and  all  delicate 
fabrics  of  the  kind,  whatever  their  names 
might  be,  casting  light  enough  around,  yet  all 
the  colored  silk-stuffs  were  missing,  for  the 
purchase  of  those  had  been  wisely  deferred, 
because,  considering  the  very  changeable  fash- 
ions, it  was  intended  to  add  whatever  was 
most  recent  as  a  climax  and  conclusion. 

After  this  most  merry  inspection,  they  be- 
took themselves  again  to  their  customary  but 
varied  evening  entertainment.  The  baroness, 
who  knew  well  what  makes  a  young  lady  en- 
dowed with  a  pleasant  exterior  attractive  also 
from  within,  and  her  presence  desirable  where- 
soever fate  might  lead  her,  had  managed  to 
introduce  into  these  rural  surroundings  so 
many  varied  and  instructive  means  of  amuse- 
ment, that  Hilaria,  young  as  she  was,  seemed 
at  home  everywhere,  was  not  at  a  loss  in  any 
conversation,  and  yet  showed  herself  withal 
quite  on  a  level  with  her  years.  To  show  step 
by  step  how  this  had  been  possible,  would  be 
too  long  a  task ;  enough  to  say,  this  evening 
also  was  a  sample  of  the  kind  of  life  they  had 
hitherto  led.  Intellectual  reading,  a  graceful 
piano  recital,  pretty  songs,  went  on  for  some 
hours,  pleasantly  and  in  due  order  as  hereto- 
fore, and  yet  not  without  a  certain  significance; 
they  had  in  mind  a  third  person,  a  beloved 
and  honored  man,  to  welcome  whom  in  the 
heartiest  manner  they  were  practising  this  and 
much  besides.  It  was  a  bridal  feeling  that 
animated  Hilaria,  and  not  her  alone,  with  the 
sweetest  sensations;  the  mother,  with  delicate 
sentiment,  felt  an  unalloyed  sympathy  therein, 
and  even  Ananetta,  in  general  only  scheming 
and  busy,  was  fain  to  abandon  herself  to  cer- 
tain distant  hopes,  which  pictured  to  her  fancy 
an  absent  friend  as  returning  and  present.  In 
this  manner  the  feelings  of  all  three  women, 
each  of  them  amiable  in  her  own  way,  were 
in  harmony  with  the  surrounding  brightness, 
with  the  cheering  warmth,  and  with  the  most 
comfortable  circumstances. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  VIOLENT  knocking  and  shouting  at  the 
outermost  gate — an  interchange  of  threatening 
and  peremptory  voices — lamp  and  torch-light 
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in  [he  courtyard — inten-upled  the  gentle  sing- 
ing. Yet  the  noise  had  subsided  before  they 
had  learned  the  cause  of  it,  but  quiet  there 
was  not:  on  the  staircase  the  Iraraple  and 
quick  discuffiing  of  men  ascending.  The 
door  sprang  open  without  any  announcement ; 
the  ladies  were  terrified.  Flavio  ni.shed  in  in 
the  most  forlorn  condiiion,  with  disordered 
head,  on  which  the  hair  was  partly  ruffled  up 
and  partly  hanging  down  drenched  with  rain ; 
with  tattered  clothes,  like  one  who  has  been 
rushing  through  thorns  and  bushes,  dreadfully 
soiled,  as  if  he  had  been  wading  through  a 
mire  and  mait^. 

"My  father!"  he  exclaimed,  "Where  is  my 
father?" 

The  ladies  were  out  of  their  wits;  the  old 
huntsman,  his  earliest  servant  and  favorite 
attendant,  entering  along  with  him,  called  out 
to  him,  "  Your  father  is  not  here;  calm  your- 
self; here  is  your  aunt,  here  is  your  cousin, 
see  here  I ' ' 

"Not  here!  then  let  me  go  away  and  find 
him.  He  alone  shall  hear  it,  and  then  I  will 
die !  Let  me  get  away  from  the  lamps,  from 
the  light  of  day.  It  dazzles  me,  it  annihi- 
lates me." 

The  house  physician  came  in,  seized  his 
hand  cautiously,  feeling  his  pulse;  several 
servants  were  standing  anxiously  around. 

"What  am  I  doing  on  these  carpets?  I  am 
spoiling  them,  1  am  ruining  them;  my  wretch- 
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edness  drips  down  upon  them,  my  abjcfl 
destiny  defiles  them!" 

He  mshed  towards  the  door;  they  took 
advantage  of  this  effort  to  lead  him  away, 
and  take  him  to  the  distant  guest-chambei 
that  his  father  usually  occupied.  Mother  and 
daughter  stood  aghast  ;  they  had  seen  ao 
Orestes  chased  by  furies,  not  ennobled  by 
art,  but  in  a  horrible  repugnant  tifality,  whiih 
in  contrast  with  the  comfort  of  a  splendid 
dwelling  in  the  brightest  glow  of  waxen  tights 
seemed  only  the  more  fearful.  Terror-stricken, 
the  women  looked  at  one  another,  and  eacli 
believed  that  she  saw  in  the  eyes  of  the  other 
the  pifliire  of  horror  that  had  impressed  itself 
so  deeply  on  her  own. 

Only  half  herself,  the  baronew  sent  "iie 
servant  after  another  to  get  information.  It 
was  some  consolation  to  hear  that  he  was 
being  undressed,  dried,  and  taken  care  of; 
that  half  consciously,  half  unwittingly,  he 
allowed  all  this  to  be  done.  On  repealing 
their  inquiries,  they  were  counselled  lo  have 
patience. 

At  last  the  anxious  ladies  were  informed 
that  he  had  been  bled,  and  in  other  respecis 
every  possible  soothing  remedy  employed;  lie 
had  been  brought  to  a  quiet  condition,  aud 
sleep  was  hoped  for. 

Midnight  arrived;  the  baroness  asked  to 
see  him  if  he  was  asleep;  the  phj-sician  op- 
posed— the  phpician  yielded ;  Hilaria  pressed 


ill  willi  her  mulhiT.  The  room  was  dimly 
lighted,  only  one  candle  glistened  behind  ihe 
green  screen,  there  was  lillle  to  I»e  seen,  noth- 
ing to  be  heard;  [he  mother  approached  the 
bed,  Hilaria  wiih  eager  longing  seized  the 
candle  and  threw  the  light  upon  the  sleept-r. 
There  he  lay,  turned  away  fruni  them,  but  a 
very  well-formed  ear,  a  rounded  cheek,  now 
somewhat  pale,  peeped  forth  most  gracefully 
among  the  locks  that  by  this  time  curled 
again  ;  a  hand  lying  quietly,  with  ita  long, 
delicate,  yet  strong  fingers,  attrafled  the  wan- 
dering glance,  Hiiaria,  breathing  gently, 
thought  that  she  even  perceived  his  gentle 
breathing;  she  brought  the  light  nearer,  like 
Psyche,  at  the  risk  of  disturbing  this  most 
wholesome  rest.  The  physician  took  the 
candle  away  and  lighted  the  ladies  to  their 

How  these  kind  persons,  so  worthy  of  all 
sympathy,  spent  the  hours  of  night,  has 
remained  a  secret  from  us;  but  early  the 
next  morning  they  both  showed  themselves 
very  impatient.     There  was  no  end  to  their 


questioning,  to  ihcir  desire  to  see  the  patient, 
proffered  diffidently  yet  urgentlj  ;  only  to- 
wards midday  the  pliysiciaii  allowed  a  short 
visit. 

The  baroness  stepped  forward;  Flavio  ex- 
tended his  hand. 

"Pardon,  dearest  aunt;  only  a  lillle  patience, 
perhaps  not  for  long." 

Hilaria  came  forward ;  to  her,  too,  he  gave 
his  right  hand.     ■'  Welcome,  dear  sister." 

This  went  through  her  heart :  he  did  not 
leave  hold ;  they  looked  at  one  another,  the 
most  beauteous  pair,  a  contrast  in  the  finest 
sense.  The  youth's  black,  flashing  eyes  har- 
monized nith  the  dark  tangled  lock*  ;  she,  on 
the  other  hand,  stood,  to  all  appearance  divine 
in  peace,  and  yet  with  the  agitating  pa-st  was 
now  associated  the  present  full  of  foreboding. 
'ITiat  name,  sisUr! — her  inmost  heart  was 
stirred. 

The  baroness  spoke:  "How  are  you,  dear 
nephew?" 

"Pretty  well,  but  they  treat  me  badly." 

"How  so?" 


*'They  have  bled  me;  it  is  cruel ;  they 
have  carried  it  away,  it  was  audacious ;  it  does 
not  belong  to  me,  it  is  all — all  hers." 

With  these  words  his  face  seemed  to  change, 
but  with  hot  tears  he  hid  his  face  in  the  pillow. 

Hilaria's  countenance  betrayed  to  her  mother 
a  terrible  expression  :  it  was  as  if  the  dear 
child  saw  the  gates  of  hell  open  before  her, 
and  for  the  first  time  looked  on  a  monster, 
and  forever.  Swiftly,  passionately,  she  hurried 
through  the  saloon,  threw  herself  in  the  last 
chamber  upon  the  sofa ;  her  mother  followed, 
and  asked  what,  alas!    she  already  perceived. 

Hilaria,  looking  up  in  a  strange  way,  cried, 
'*The  blood,  the  blood!  it  all  belongs  to  her 
— all  to  her,  and  she  is  not  worthy  of  it. 
Unhappy  man !  poor  man !  '* 

With  these  words,  the  bitterest  storm  of 
tears  relieved  the  agonized  heart. 

Who  is  there  that  would  undertake  to  reveal 
the  situation  that  was  developing  itself  from 
the  foregoing  scene — to  bring  to  light  the  in- 
ward mischief  for  the  women  growing  from 
this  first  meeting?  To  the  patient,  too,  it  was 
in  the  highest  degree  hurtful ;  so  at  least 
affirmed  the  physician,  who  came,  it  is  true, 
often  enough  to  impart  news  and  to  give 
consolation,  but  who  felt  himself  in  duty 
bound  to  forbid  all  further  visiting.  In  this 
also  he  found  a  willing  obedience ;  the  daugh- 
ter did  not  venture  to  ask  what  her  mother 
would  not  have  allowed,  and  so  the  order  of 
the  sensible  gentleman  was  obeyed.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  brought  the  welcome  tidings 
that  Flavio  had  asked  for  writing  materials, 
and  written  down  something,  but  had  forthwith 
hidden  it  close  by  him  in  the  bed.  Curiosity 
was  now  added  to  their  remaining  restlessness 
and  impatience;  those  were  painful  hours. 
After  some  time,  however,  he  brought  a  scrap, 
written  in  a  fine  free  hand,  although  hastily; 
it  contained  the  following  lines: 

A  marvel  comes  poor  Man  into  the  world, 
In  marvels  lost  Man  to  and  fro  is  hurPd. 
With  steps  uncertain,  hard  it  is  to  tell 
To  what  dark  gate  he  wends  his  pathless  way ; 
For  in  heaven*s  living  light  and  midmost  ray 
I  see,  I  feel  but  night,  and  death,  and  hell. 

So  here  once  again  could  the  noble  art  of 
poetry  display  its  healing  power.  Intimately 
associated  with  music,  she  heals  all  sorrows 
of  the  soul  from  its  very  depths,  whilst  power- 
fully arousing,  evoking,  and  putting  them  to 
flight  with  liberating  pangs.  The  physician 
had  convinced  himself  that  the  youth  would 


soon  be  well ;  sound  in  body,  he  would  soon 
feel  cheerful  again,  if  the  passion  weighing 
upon  his  mind  could  be  removed  or  mitigated. 
Hilaria  meditated  upon  a  reply;  she  sat  down 
to  the  piano,  and  tried  to  accompany  the  lines 
of  the  patient  with  a  melody.  She  did  not 
succeed ;  nothing  in  her  soul  responded  to 
such  deep  grief;  yet,  at  this  attempt,  rhythm 
and  rhyme  accommodated  themselves  to  such 
a  degree  to  her  ideas,  that  she  responded  to 
the  poem  with  soothing  cheerfulness,  and 
taking  her  time,  composed  and  worked  up 
the  following  strophe: 

Though  still  in  very  depths  of  woe  and  pain, 
Thou  'rt  destined  for  the  joys  of  youth  again. 
Arise  and  man  thyself  for  health's  quick  pace  I 
To  friendship's  clear  and  heavenly  light  be  led; 
Midst  good  and  true  ones  find  a  resting-place — 
So  may  life's  joyous  dew  be  o'er  thee  shedl 

The  medical  friend  of  the  family  took 
charge  of  the  missive;  it  succeeded,  the 
youth  already  replied  in  a  moderate  tone ; 
Hilaria  continued  soothingly,  and  thus,  little 
by  little,  they  seemed  to  gain  daylight  and 
open  ground  once  more,  and  perhaps  we  may 
be  allowed,  when  occasion  serves,  to  describe 
the  whole  course  of  this  pleasing  treatment. 
Enough,  some  time  was  spent  most  pleasantly 
in  this  sort  of  occupation ;  a  quiet  interview 
was  being  arranged  beforehand,  and  the  phy- 
sician no  longer  thought  it  necessary  to 
defer  it. 

In  the  meantime  the  baroness  had  busied 
herself  in  sorting  and  arranging  old  papers, 
and  this  occupation,  which  so  completely 
accorded  with  present  circumstances,  adied 
wonderfully  upon  her  excited  spirit.  She 
passed  in  review  many  years  of  her  own  life ; 
deep,  threatening  sorrows  had  gone  by,  the 
reconsideration  of  which  strengthened  her 
courage  for  the  present  moment;  particularly 
was  she  moved  by  the  recollection  of  her 
beautiful  friendship  with  Makaria,  and  indeed 
under  trying  circumstances.  The  excellence 
of  that  unique  woman  was  again  brought  to 
her  mind,  and  she  at  once  formed  the  resolu- 
tion of  applying  to  her  on  this  occasion  also;* 
for  to  whom  else  could  she  express  her  present 
feelings,  to  whom  else  candidly  avow  her  fears 
and  hopes? 

But  in  the  midst  of  her  researches  she  found 
amongst  other  things  her  brother's  miniature 
portrait,  and  was  forced  with  a  smile  to  sigh 

See  above,  p.  103. 
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nlous,  will  lake  |jlate.  m  ii  lia|ipcned  here,  j 
The  son  rame  in  dressed  completely  in  his  | 
father's  clnlhes;  for  nothing  of  his  own  suit  , 
W3S  wearable;  ihey  had  availed  themselves  of  i 
the  m;ijor's  country  and  home  wardrobe, 
which  he  had  left  in  his  sister's  keeping  in  | 
readiness  for  shooting  or  house  wear.  The  , 
baroness  laughed, and  rerovered  herself;  Hila-  i 
ria  was  siaiiled,  she  knew  not  why;  at  all 
events  she  Inrned  her  face  away,  and  at  this 
moment  would  give  the  youth  neither  a  cor-  , 
dial  word  nor  a  phrase  of  greeting.  However,  | 
in  order  to  help  ihe  whole  party  out  of  their 
embarrassment,  the  do6lor  began  a  comparison 
of  the  two  figures.  The  father  was  somewhat 
taller,  he  said,  and  for  that  reason  the  coat 
was  a  little  loo  long;  the  son  was  slightly 
broader,  and  the  coat  therefore  was  too  tight 


in  our  own  -^lyle  and  manner  we  venture  to 
occupy  ourselves  only  with  the  general.  For 
here  the  disrouree  must  again  be  of  the  influ- 
ence of  poetic  art. 

Our  Flavio  must  be  credited  with  a  certain 
amount  of  talent;  but  it  needed  only  too 
much  a  passionate,  sensual  impulse,  if  it  was 
to  have  any  striking  success;  and  it  was  on 
that  account  that  almost  all  the  poems  dedi- 
cated to  thai  irresistible  woman  seemed  in 
the  highest  degree  impressive  and  praise- 
worthy, and  Tiow,  when  read  aloud  with  en- 
ihusinslic  delivery  in  the  presence  of  a  most 
amiable  beauty,  must  needs  produce  no  little 
effe<a. 

A  young  lady,  who  sees  that  another  is 
loved  passionately,  willingly  accommodates 
herself  to  the  ri/e  of  a  confidante;  she  nour- 
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ishes  a  secret,  scarcely  conscious  feeling,  that 
it  would  certainly  not  be  unpleasant  to  see 
herself  gently  elevated  to  the  place  of  the 
adored  one.  The  conversation  also  became 
more  and  more  significant.  Responsive  poems, 
such  as  a  lover  likes  to  compose,  because, 
though  but  diffidently,  he  can  half-and-half 
reply  to  himself,  as  from  his  fair  one,  what  he 
himself  wishes,  and  what  he  could  hardly  ex- 
pe6l  to  hear  from  her  own  beautiful  lips. 
Such  poems,  too,  were  read  alternately  with 
Hilaria,  and  in  fa<5l,  as  it  could  only  be  from 
the  one  manuscript,  into  which  both  had  to 
look  to  strike  in  at  the  right  time,  and  to  this 
end  both  had  to  hold  the  little  volume,  it  so 
came  to  i>ass  that,  sitting  close  together,  little 
by  little  body  and  hand  drew  ever  nearer, 
-and  at  last,  quite  naturally,  the  conta<5l  was 
secretly  maintained. 

But  amidst  these  sweet  relations,  in  spite  of 
the  charming  delight  which  they  caused,  Flavio 
felt  a  painful  anxiety,  which  he  concealed  but 
ill,  and  longing  continually  for  his  father's 
arrival,  made  it  evident  that  he  had  to  confide 
the  most  important  thing  to  him.  This  secret, 
meanwhile,  it  would  not  have  been  difficult 
to  guess  with  a  little  refledtion.  The  charming 
woman,  in  a  moment  of  excitement,  provoked 
by  the  youth's  im[X)rtunities,  may  have  per- 
emptorily dismissed  the  unhappy  one,  and 
have  banished  and  destroyed  the  hope  which 
he  had  hitherto  obstinately  cherished.  We 
have  not  ventured  to  depidl  the  scene  in 
which  this  may  have  passed,  from  fear  that 
the  fire  of  youth  might  fail  us  here.  In  short, 
he  had  been  so  beside  himself,  that  he  had 
left  the  garrison  in  haste  without  leave,  and 
in  order  to  find  his  father,  he  had  attempted 
in  despair  to  reach  his  aunt's  country  house 
through  night,  storm,  and  rain, — where,  too, 
we  lately  saw  him  arrive.  On  the  return  of 
sober  refle6lion,  the  consequences  of  such  a 
step  occurred  vividly  to  him,  and,  as  his  father 
still  remained  absent,  and  he  would  have  to 
dispense  with  the  only  possible  mediation,  he 
was  unable  either  to  compose  or  help  himself. 

How  surprised  and  struck  he  therefore  felt 
when  a  letter  from  his  colonel  was  handed  to 
him,  the  well-known  seal  of  which  he  broke 
with  hesitation  and  anxiety,  but  which,  after 
the  most  friendly  words,  ended  to  the  effeft 
that  the  leave  allowed  him  would  be  prolonged 
for  another  month. 

Inexplicable  as  this  favor  seemed  to  him, 
sMll  he  felt  freed  thereby  from  a  burden  which 
began  to  weigh  upon  his  mind  almost  more 


painfully  than  even  his  reje6led  love.  He 
now  thoroughly  felt  the  happiness  of  being  so 
well  received  by  his  amiable  relations;  he 
dared  to  rejoice  in  Hilaria's  presence,  and, 
after  a  short  time,  recovered  all  the  agreeable- 
social  qualities  which  for  a  time  had  rendered 
him  necessary  to  the  beautiful  widow  herself 
as  well  as  to  her  circle,  and  which  had  been 
overclouded  only  by  his  peremptory  claim  to 
her  hand  forever. 

In  this  frame  of  mind  he  could  wait  well 
enough  for  his  father  to  come,  and  they  were 
stimulated  into  an  a6live  way  of  life  by  natu- 
ral events  that  intervened.  The  continuous 
rain,  that  up  to  this  time  had  kept  them  to- 
gether in  the  castle,  pouring  down  in  torrents, 
had  caused  the  rivers  everywhere  to  rise  one 
after  the  other;  dams  had  burst,  and  the 
region  below  the  castle  lay  like  a  smooth  lake, 
out  of  which  the  villages,  farms,  and  country 
houses,  big  and  little,  being  situated  upon 
hills,  looked  for  all  the  world  like  so  many 
islands. 

For  such  emergencies — rare  enough,  yet 
possible — people  were  prepared:  the  house- 
wife gave  her  orders,  the  servants  carried  them 
out.  After  the  first  universal  rendering  of 
assistance,  bread  was  baked,  oxen  were  slaugh- 
tered, fishing-boats  rowed  to  and  fro  extending 
help  and  provisions  in  all  diredlions.  Every- 
thing was  carried  out  pleasantly  and  well, 
what  was  kindly  given  was  gladly  and  thank- 
fully received ;  only  at  one  place  the  distrib- 
uting officials  of  the  commune  were  not 
trusted.  Flavio  undertook  the  duty,  and 
with  a  well-laden  boat  rowed  quickly  and 
safely  to  the  place.  Transa<5ling  the  simple 
business  in  a  simple  manner,  he  succeeded 
completely ;  moreover,  rowing  further,  our 
youth  discharged  a  commission  which  Hilaria 
had  given  him  at  parting.  Just  in  the  midst 
of  these  calamitous  days  the  confinement  of  a 
woman,  in  whom  the  good  child  was  especi- 
ally interested,  had  taken  place.  Flavio  found 
the  patient,  and  took  back  home  the  thanks 
of  all,  and  hers  in  particular.  Amidst  all 
this  there  could  be  no  lack  of  things  to  talk 
of.  If  not  one  had  perished,  yet  there  was 
much  to  tell  of  wonderful  rescues,  of  strange, 
of  amusing,  nay,  even  of  ludicrous  occur- 
rences ;  many  trying  circumstances  were  de- 
scribed in  an  interesting  manner.  In  short, 
Hilaria  felt  all  at  once  an  irresistible  desire  to 
make  an  expedition  too,  to  congratulate  the 
sick  woman,  to  distribute  gifts,  and  to  spend 
a  few  pleasant  hours. 
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After  a  little  opposition  on  the  part  of  her 
good  mother,  Hilaria's  lively  determination 
to  try  the  adventure  at  last  prevailed,  and  we 
willingly  admit  that  in  the  course  of  these 
events,  as  they  became  known  to  us,  we  were 
to  some  degree  concerned,  lest  some  danger 
might  be  hovering  here,  such  as  shipwreck, 
capsizing  of  the  boat,  or  mortal  peril  to  the 
fair  one,  and,  on  the  youth's  part,  a  bold 
rescue,  drawing  still  tighter  the  loosely- 
knotted  bond.  But  of  all 'this  there  was  no 
question ;  the  expedition  went  off  successfully ; 
the  invalid  was  visited  and  received  a  present; 
the  do6lor*s  company  was  not  without  a  good 
effedl;  and  if  here  or  there  a  little  obstacle 
was  met  with,  if  the  appearance  of  a  critical 
moment  seemed  to  alarm  the  rowers,  it  never- 
theless all  ended  in  a  sly  joke  to  the  effe6t 
that  one  said  he  had  noticed  in  another  an 
anxious  air,  increased  embarrassment,  or  a 
timid  gesture.  In  the  meantime  the  mutual 
confidence  had  considerably  increased;  the 
habit  of  seeing  each  other,  and  of  being  to- 
gether under  all  conditions,  had  been  strength- 
ened, and  the  dangerous  situation — when 
relationship  and  inclination  alternately  assume 
a  right  to  approach  and  take  possession — 
became  more  and  more  critical. 

And  yet  they  were  to  be  gracefully  enticed 
still  further  and  further  along  this  path  of 
love.  The  sky  cleared  up,  and,  agreeably 
with  the  season,  a  hard  frost  set  in;  the 
waters  froze  before  they  could  flow  away. 
Then  to  the  eyes  of  all  the  aspedl  of  the 
world  was  all  at  once  changed ;  what  had  just 
been  separated  by  the  flood  was  now  again 
connefted  by  a  hardened  floor,  and  forthwith 
there  appeared,  as  a  desirable  coadjutor,  that 
beautiful  art,  which  was  invented  in  the  far 
North,  to  glorify  the  first  speedy  winter  days, 
and  to  give  new  life  to  the  frozen.  The 
lumber-room  was  opened,  each  sought  his 
own  marked  skates,  anxious,  even  at  some 
risk,  to  be  the  first  to  cross  the  pure  smooth 
expanse.  Among  the  household  there  were 
many  who  were  pradlised  to  the  highest  de- 
gree of  activity;  for  almost  every  year  they 
had  this  enjoyment  on  the  neighboring  lakes 
and  connedling  canals;  but  this  time  it  was 
on  a  far  more  extensive  surface. 

Flavio  only  now  felt  thoroughly  well,  and 
Hilaria,  who  had  had  her  uncle's  instrudlion 
from  her  earliest  years,  showed  herself  no  less 
charming  than  energetic  upon  the  newly-made 
floor.  They  sped  about  merrily,  and  yet 
more  merrily,  sometimes  together,  sometimes 


separately,  sometimes  apart,  and  sometimes 
hand-in -hand.  Separation  and  avoidance, 
which  in  general  weigh  so  heavily  on  the 
heart,  became  in  this  instance  but  small  and 
laughable  evils ;  they  fled  each  other  only  to 
meet  again  the  next  moment. 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  this  joy  and  gladness 
there  moved  also  a  world  of  necessity.  Cer- 
tain places  still  remained  only  half  provided 
for;  swiftly  now  did  the  most  necessary  arti- 
cles speed  to  and  fro  upon  bravely-drawn 
sledges,  and,  what  was  of  still  more  advantage 
to  the  distridl,  from  many  places  that  lay  too 
far  from  the  nearest  high-road  they  could  now 
quickly  transport  the  produ6ts  of  farming  and 
husbandry  to  the  nearest  depots  of  the  towns 
and  small  boroughs,  and  from  there  bring 
back  wares  of  all  kinds.  Thus,  all  at  once, 
an  ill-fated  distridt,  suffering  the  bitterest 
want,  was  once  more  res(  ued,  once  more  cared 
for,  connedled  as  it  was  by  a  smooth  surface 
open  to  the  skilful  and  the  bold. 

Neither  did  the  young  couple  omit,  in  the 
midst  of  the  ruling  pastime,  to  call  to  mind 
many  duties  due  to  kindly  associations.  The 
new  mother  was  visited  and  supplied  with 
every  necessary.  Others,  too,  were  visited; 
old  people,  about  whose  health  they  were 
anxious;  clergymen,  with  whom  they  had 
laudably  been  accustomed  to  keep  up  an  edi- 
fying intercourse,  and  whom  in  this  present 
trial  they  found  still  more  worthy  of  esteem ; 
small  farmers,  who  in  past  times  had  settled 
down  boldly  enough  in  dangerous  low-lying 
ground,  but  who  this  time  being  protedled  by 
well-built  dams  had  remained  unharmed,  and 
after  incessant  alarms  were  doubly  delighted 
with  their  escape.  Every  farm,  every  house, 
every  family,  nay,  every  single  individual,  had 
his  story  to  tell ;  he  had  become  to  himself, 
and  often  to  others  also,  an  important  person- 
age; and  so  it  happened  that  one  narrator 
easily  fell  into  the  groove  of  another.  Every 
one  hurried  in  speaking,  doing,  coming  and 
going,  for  there  was  always  the  danger  that  a 
sudden  thaw  might  destroy  the  whole  beauti- 
ful round  of  happy  intercourse,  threatening 
the  householders,  and  cutting  off"  the  guests 
from  their  homes. 

If  the  day  was  thus  occupied  in  swift  move- 
ment, and  in  the  keenest  interest,  the  evening 
afforded  also  in  quite  another  way  the  pleasant- 
est  of  hours;  for  skating  has  this  advantage 
over  all  other  bodily  exercises,  that  in  it  ef- 
fort does  not  overheat,  nor  long  continuance 
fatigue.     The  limbs  all  seem  to  become  more 
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pliant,  and  every  expenditure  of  strength  to 
generate  fresh  strength,  so  at  last  a  blissful, 
mobile  state  of  rest  comes  over  us,  in  wliich 
we  are  templed  to  lull  ourselves  forever. 

And  so  to-day  our  young  couple  could  not 
tear  themselves  away  from  the  smooth  floor; 
each  turn  towards  the  lighted  castle,  where  a 
large  company  was  already  assembled,  was 
suddenly  counter -turned,  and  a  retreat  into 
the  distance  preferred ;  they  did  not  like  to 
keep  apart,  for  fear  of  losing  each  other ;  they 
held  each  other's  hand,  to  be  sure  of  each 
being  there.  But  sweetest  of  all  seemed  the 
motion  when  arms  lay  crosswise  on  shoulders, 
and  dainty  fingers  played  unconsciously  in 
each  other's  locks. 


reflei5lion,  leading  far  into  the  distance  straight 
towards  the  heavenly  globe  itself.  Then  they 
looked  up,  and  saw  in  the  flickering  reflexion 
a  man's  form  gliding  to  and  fro,  who  seemed 
to  be  following  his  shadow,  and  dark  himself, 
but  surrounded  by  light,  to  be  striding  to- 
wards them;  involuntarily  they  turned  away; 
to  encounter  anyone  would  be  unpleasant. 
They  avoided  the  figure,  that  continued  to 
move  hither  and  thither,  and  seemed  not  to 
be  observed.  They  pursued  their  direct  path 
towards  the  castle ;  yet  all  at  once  their  quiet 
composure  forsook  them,  for  the  figure  more 
than  once  circled  round  the  startled  couple. 
By  chance  they  had  reached  the  side  in  shadow; 
the  stranger,  illuminated  by  the  full  splendor 


The  full  moon  rose  in  the  star-bespangled 
firmament,  and  completed  the  magic  of  the 
surroundings.  They  again  saw  each  other 
distin(5lly,  and  mutually  sought,  as  ever,  for  a 
response  in  the  shaded  eyes;  but  it  seemed 
to  be  elsewhere.  From  the  depths  of  their 
hearts  a  light  seemed  to  beam  forth,  and 
betray  what  the  mouth  wisely  forbore  to 
utter ;  they  both  felt  themselves  in  a  mood  of 
quiet  joy. 

All  the  high-growing  willows  and  alders  by 
the  ditches,  each  lowly  shrub  on  the  heights 
and  hills,  had  become  distant ;  the  stars 
glowed,  the  cold  had  increased — they  felt 
nothing  of  it,  and  glided  along  the  moon's 
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of  the  moon,  made  straight  towards  them;  he 
stood  close  in  front  of  them — it  was  impossible 
not  to  recognize  the  father. 

Hilaria,  stopping  short,  in  her  surprise  lost 
her  balance  and  fell  to  the  ground ;  Flavio  at 
the  same  time  dropped  on  one  knee,  and 
caught  her  head  up  to  his  breast;  she  hid  her 
face,  she  did  not  know  what  had  happened  to 
her. 

"  I  will  fetch  a  sledge,  there  is  one  just 
pas.sing  below  there ;  here  I  shall  look  for  you 
again,  close  by  these  three  tall  aldersl" 

So  spoke  the  father,  and  was  already  far 
off.  Hilaria  gathered  herself  up  against  the 
youth. 
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**Let  us  fly!"  she  exclaimed,  **for  this  I 
cannot  bear!" 

She  sped  hastily  towards  the  other  side  of 
the  castle,  so  that  Flavio  was  only  able  to 
overtake  her  with  an  effort;  he  spoke  to  her 
in  the  tenderest  words. 

It  is  impossible  to  paint  the  inward  state  of 
the  three  confused  wanderers  in  the  moon- 
light, now  benighted  on  the  smooth  surface. 
Enough,  they  arrived  at  the  castle  late,  the 
young  couple  singly,  not  daring  to  touch  or 
approach  one  another,  the  father  with  the 
empty  sledge,  which,  eager  to  assist  her,  he 
had  driven  fruitlessly  far  and  wide  around. 
Music  and  dancing  were  already  proceeding: 
Hilaria,  under  the  pretext  of  painful  results 
from  a  bad  fall,  hid  herself  in  her  room; 
Flavio  willingly  left  the  first  dance  and  the 
arrangement  to  certain  young  fellows,  who  in 
his  absence  had  already  taken  them  into  their 
hands;  the  major  did  not  put  in  an  appear- 
'  ance,  and  thought  it  strange,  although  he  was 
not  unexpedled,  to  find  his  room  as  if  in- 
habited; his  own  clothes,  linen,  and  articles 
lying  about,  only  not  in  such  good  order  as 
he  was  accustomed  to.  The  lady  of  the  house 
discharged  all  her  duties  with  dignified  re- 
straint, and  how  glad  was  she  when,  all  the 
guests  being  properly  provided  for,  she  at  last 
had  leisure  for  an  explanation  with  her  brother. 
It  was  soon  over ;  but  it  needed  time  for  him 
to  recover  from  his  surprise,  to  comprehend 
what- was  so  unexpe6led,  to  remove  doubts,  to 
overcome  anxiety.  A  solution  of  the  riddle, 
relief  to  the  mind,  was  not  to  be  thought  of 
at  once. 

Our  readers  are  probably  convinced,  that 
from  this  point  onward  in  relating  our  story, 
we  must  no  longer  proceed  by  depidling,  but 
by  narrating  and  refledling,  if  we  desire  to 
|)enetrate  the  respedlive  moods  of  the  a6lors, 
upon  which  everything  now  depends,  and 
render  them  present  to  our  minds. 

We  announce  therefore,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  major,  since  we  lost  sight  of  him,  had 
been  devoting  his  time  continuously  to  the 
family  business,  but  in  this,  in  spite  of  the 
beautiful  simplicity  in  which  it  lay  before 
him,  he  still  met  with  unexpe6led  hindrances 
in  many  details.  For,  in  general,  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  unravel  a  confused  condition  of  long 
standing,  and  to  wind  all  the  many  tangled 
threads  into  one  ball.  As  he  had  accordingly 
often  to  change  his  locality,  in  order  to  push 
on  his  business  in  different  places  and  with 
different    persons,    his    sister's    letters    only 


reached  him  slowly  and  irregularly.  He  first 
heard  of  his  son's  distradled  mental  condition 
and  his  illness ;  then  he  heard  about  a  leave 
of  absence,  which  he  did  not  understand. 
That  Hilaria's  affedlion  was  on  the  point  of 
changing  remained  unknown  to  him,  for  how 
could  his  sister  have  informed  him  of  that? 
Upon  the  news  of  the  floods  he  hastened  his 
journey,  but  only  after  the  frost  had  set  in 
did  he  arrive  at  the  ice-fields,  when  he  pro- 
cured skates,  sent  servants  and  horses  by  a 
side-road  to  the  castle,  and  setting  off  at  a 
rapid  pace  towards  it,  he  arrived,  in  a  night 
as  clear  as  day,  just  as  he  saw  the  lighted  win- 
dows in  the  distance,  in  time  to  behold  a  most 
joyless  sight,  and  thus  had  fallen  into  the 
most  unpleasknt  complication  with  himself. 

The  transition  from  inner  truth  to  outward 
reality  is,  in  the  contrast,  always  painful;  and 
ought  not  love  and  constancy  to  have  just  the 
same  privileges  as  parting  and  forsaking? 
And  yet,  when  one  person  leaves  another,  an 
awful  chasm  is  created  in  the  soul,  in  which 
many  a  heart  has  before  now  perished.  In- 
deed the  illusion,  so  long  as  it  lasts,  has  an 
unconquerable  truth,  and  only  manly,  adlive 
spirits  become  elevated  and  strengthened  by 
the  recognition  of  an  error.  A  discovery  of 
this  kind  raises  them  above  themselves ;  they 
stand  elevated  beyond  themselves,  and  seeing 
the  old  road  barred,  look  quickly  round  about 
for  a  new  one,  which  they  forthwith  cheer- 
fully and  bravely  enter  on.  Innumerable  are 
the  difficulties  in  which  a  man  in  such  mo- 
ments finds  himself  involved;  innumerable 
also  the  remedies  which  an  inventive  nature  is 
able  to  discover  within  its  own  powers,  or, 
where  these  do  not  suffice,  to  indicate,  in 
kindly  mood,  outside  its  own  domain. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  major,  without 
any  wish  or  endeavor  of  his  own,  was  already 
half-consciously  in  his  inmost  heart  prepared 
for  an  event  of  this  kind.  Since  he  had  dis- 
I)ensed  with  his  cosmetic  valet,  to  abandon 
himself  to  his  natural  way  of  life,  and  had 
ceased  to  make  any  claims  in  the  matter  of 
appearance,  he  found  himself,  as  it  were,  cur- 
tailed in  respedl  to  physical  enjoyment.  He 
felt  the  inconvenience  of  a  transition  from  a 
first  lover  to  a  tender  father ;  and  yet  this 
latter  part  would  continually  press  itself  more 
and  more  upon  him.  Anxiety  as  to  Hilaria's 
fate  and  that  of  his  own  family  was  always 
foremost  in  his  thoughts,  whilst  the  feeling  of 
love,  of  attachment,  the  desire  of  a  still 
nearer  presence,  were   only   disclosed    later. 
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And  when  he  thought  of  Hilaria  in  his  arms, 
it  was  her  happiness  that  he  cherished,  that  he 
longed  to  procure,  rather  than  the  bliss  of 
possessing  her.  Nay,  if  he  wished  purely  and 
simple  to  enjoy  the  thought  of  her,  he  had 
first  to  remember  the  divinely  expressed  af- 
fedlion,  he  had  first  to  think  of  that  moment 
in  which  she  had  so  unexpe<5ledly  devoted 
herself  to  him. 

But  now  having,  on  the  brightest  of  nights, 
seen  before  him  a  young  couple  in  close  con- 
juncStion,  the  most  charming  of  beings  swoon- 
ing in  the  arms  of  the  youth,  neither  of  them 
heeding  his  promise  of  returning  with  assist- 
ance, nor  waiting  for  him  at  the  place  which 
he  so  precisely  indicated,  but  vanishing  in  the 
darkness,  whilst  he  himself  was  left  in  the 
most  dismal  state  of  mind :  who  could  feel 
all  this  and  not  in  his  heart  despair? 

The  family,  so  accustomed  to  harmony,  and 
hoping  for  a  still  closer  union,  kept  aloof 
from  one  another  in  dismay.  Hilaria  obstin- 
ately kept  her  room ;  the  major  braced  him- 
self to  learn  from  his  son  the  previous  events. 
The  misfortune  had  been  occasioned  by  a 
feminine  caprice  on  the  part  of  the  beautiful 
widow.  In  order  not  to  surrender  her 
hitherto  passionate  adorer  Flavio  to  another 
amiable  woman,  who  betrayed  designs  upon 
him,  she  bestows  on  him  more  obvious  favor 
than  is  legitimate.  Excited  and  encouraged 
by  this,  he  passionately  attempts  to  pursue  his 
aim  to  an  unreasonable  extent,  whence  at  first 
arises  opposition  and  disagreement;  and  at 
last  a  decisive  rupture  irrevocably  puts  an  end 
to  the  whole  conne6lion. 

To  paternal  indulgence  nothing  remains  but 
to  pity,  and  if  possible  to  retrieve  the  errors 
of  their  children,  when  they  have  tragic  con- 
sequences ;  but  if  they  pass  off  more  smoothly 
than  was  to  be  hoped,  to  pardon  and  to  for- 
get. After  a  little  refledlion  and  persuasion, 
then,  Flavio  set  out  for  the  newly-acquired 
possessions,  to  attend,  instead  of  his  father, 
to  a  number  of  matters,  and  there  he  was  to 
remain  until  the  expiration  of  his  leave  of 
absence,  when  he  would  again  have  to  join 
his  regiment,  which  in  the  meantime  had  been 
transferred  to  another  garrison. 

To  the  major  it  was  a  business  of  several 
days  to  open  all  the  letters  and  packets  that 
had  accumulated  at  his  sister's  house  during 
his  long  absence.  Among  the  rest  he  found 
a  letter  from  his  cosmetical  friend,  the  well- 
preserved  a<5lor.  He  having  been  informed 
by  the   transferred   valet   about    the   major's 
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situation,  and  his  intention  of  marrying,  sub- 
mitted to  him,  in  the  best  of  humors,  the 
considerations  that  one  ought  to  keep  in  sight 
in  such  undertakings;  he  treated  the  matter 
after  his  own  fashion,  and  gave  as  his  opinion 
that,  for  a  man  at  a  certain  time  of  life,  the 
surest  cosmetic  was  to  abstain  from  the  fair 
sex,  and  to  enjoy  a  laudable  and  convenient 
state  of  freedom.  So  the  major,  smiling, 
handed  the  note  to  his  sister,  jokingly,  it  is 
true,  yet  at  the  same  time  hinting  seriously 
enough  at  the  importance  of  its  contents. 
Meanwhile,  too,  a  poem  had  occurred  to  him 
on  this  occasion,  the  rhythmic  expression  of 
which  does  not  immediately  concern  us,  but 
of  which  the  contents  were  marked  by  happy 
metaphors  and  elegant  phraseology : 

**The  belated  moon,  still  beaming  chastely 
through  the  night,  pales  before  the  rising  sun ; 
the  love-dream  of  age  vanishes  in  the  presence 
of  passionate  youth ;  the  fir,  that  in  the  winter 
seems  fresh  and  vigorous,  in  spring  looks 
brown  and  discolored  by  the  side  of  the 
bright-green  shoots  of  the  birch." 

However,  we  do  not  wish  to  give  any  special 
recommendation  here  either  to  philosophy  or 
poetry  as  the  decisive  helpmates  to  a  final 
resolution ;  for  as  a  trifling  circumstance  may 
have  the  weightiest  consequences,  so  also  it 
often  decides  when  wavering  thoughts  prevail, 
by  inclining  the  balance  to  one  side  or  the 
other.  The  major,  a  short  time  before,  had 
lost  one  of  his  front  teeth,  and  he  was  afraid 
of  losing  the  other.  In  his  present  frame  of 
mind  an  obvious  artificial  reparation  was  not 
to  be  thought  of,  and,  with  this  defeat,  to  woo 
a  young  sweetheart  began  to  seem  altogether 
humiliating  to  him,  especially  now  when  he 
found  himself  under  the  same  roof  with  her. 
Earlier  or  later  a  circumstance  of  this  kind 
would  have  had  little  effedl,  but  such  an  acci- 
dent happening  just  at  this  moment  must 
needs  be  in  the  highest  degree  repugnant  to 
any  man  accustomed  to  a  sound  state  of 
health.  He  feels  as  if  the  keystone  of  his 
organic  being  were  removed,  and  the  rest  of 
the  arch  were  also  threatening  little  by  little 
to  fall  in  by  degrees. 

However  this  might  be,  the  major  very  soon 
spoke  prudently  and  sensibly  to  his  sister 
about  a  situation  that  seemed  so  confiised : 
they  had  both  to  confess  that,  in  point  of  fiswft, 
they  had  reached  only  by  a  roundabout  way  a 
goal  quite  near  to  that  from  which  they  had 
by  accident,  through  external  instigation — 
misled    by   the    error   of   an    inexperienced 
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child — unwittingly  diverged;  they  determined 
thai  nothing  was  more  natural  than  to  remain 
in  this  path,  to  bring  about  the  union  of  the 
two  children,  and  then  to  devote  to  them 
faithfully  and  constantly  every  paternal  care 
that  it  was  within  their  power  to  provide. 
Completely  agreeing  with  her  brother,  the 
baroness  went  to  Hilaria  In  the  room.  She 
was  silting  at  the  piano,  singing  to  an  accom- 
paniment of  her  own,  and  immediately,  with 
a  cheerful  glance  and  a  bow,  invited  the  visi- 
tor, who  greeted  her,  to  listen.  It  was  a 
pleasant,  suothing  song,  which  expressed  in 
the  singer  a  mood  that  could  not  have  been 
wished  better. 

After  she  had  finished  she  stood  up,  and 
before  the  elder  lady,  wiiowas  ihmking,  could 
begin  her  harangue,  she  began  to  speak; 
"  Dearest  mother !  it  was  well  that  we  were  so 
long  silent  about  this  most  im|)ortant  affair ;  I 
thank  yon  for  not  having  up  to  this  time 
touched  this  chord;  but  now  perhaps  it  is 
lime  to  come  lo  an  explanation,  if  it  so 
pleases  you.  What  do  you  think  about  the 
matter?" 

The  baroness,  highly  delighted  at  the  quiet- 
ness and  gentleness  to  which  she  found  her 
daughter  disposed,  began  at  once  a  sensible 
reirospe^  of  the  past  time,  of  her  brother's 
personal  qualities  and  merits;  she  granted 
the  impression,  which  the  only  man  of  worth 
— who  had  ever  been  so  familiarly  acquainted 
wiih  a  young  girl — must  necessarily  make 
upon  a  free  heart,  and  out  of  this  feeling,  in- 
stead of  childlike  reverence  and  confidence, 
could  develop  an  inclination  which  manifested 
itself  as  love  and  passion.  Hilaria  listened 
attentively,  and  by  looks  and  gestures  of  as- 
sent testified  her  complete  agreement.  The 
mother  passed  on  to  the  son,  and  the  girl  now 
cast  down  her  long  evelashes;  and  although 
the  speaker  did  not  find  such  praiseworthy 
argnmeiits  in  favor  of  the  younger  man  as  she 
had  managed  to  brmg  forward  for  the  father, 
yet  she  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  similarity  of  the 
two,  on  the  advantage  that  youih  gave  him, 
who,  if  chosen  as  a  fully  es|)oused  companion 
for  life,  doubtless  promised  in  time,  as  was 
reasonable,  to  become  a  complete  develop- 
ment of  his  father's  charaiSter.  In  this,  too, 
Hilaria  seemed  to  think  in  the  same  way,  al- 
though a  'somewhat  more  serious  glance  and  an 
eve  frequently  downcast  betrayed  an  emo  " 
in  this  case  very  natur.il.  Hereupon  the  i 
versation  turned  on  the  external,  happy, 
m  some  measure  controlling. 
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The  efTeifled  reconciliation,  the  handsome 
profit  accruing  for  the  present,  the  prospers 
that  enlarged  themselves  in  many  direiftions, 
all  were  truthfully  presented  to  the  mind's 
eye,  and  finally  she  could  not  fail  to  hint  how 
Hilaria  herself  must  remember  that  she  had 
al  an  earlier  time  been  betrothed,  even  if  it 
were  only  in  fun,  to  her  half-grown-up  cousin. 
From  all  this  her  mother  now  drew  the  ?elf- 
evidetit  conclusion,  that  with  her  own  and  the 
uncle's  consent,  the  union  of  the  young  peo- 
ple might  now  take  place  without  delay. 

Hilaria,  looking  and  speaking  calmly,  re- 
plied, that  she  could  not  allow  this  inference 
to  pass  forthwith,  and  brought  forward,  ad- 
mirably and  gracefully,  on  ihe  other  side  all 
that  a  delicate  mind  is  sure  to  feel  in  com- 
mon with  her,  and  which  we  do  not  undertake 
lo  express  in  words. 

Rational  people,  when  they  have  devised 
any  sensible  plan  as  to  how  this  or  that  em- 
barrassment may  be  overcome,  how  this  or 
that  end  may  be  attained,  and  for  this  purpose 
have  elucidated  and  arranged  all  imaginable 
arguments,  will  feel  most  disagreeably  sur- 
prised when  those  who  ought  to  co-o|)erate 
towards  iheir  own  happiness  are  found  lo  be 
of  an  entirely  different  mind,  and,  from  mo- 
tives lying  deep  in  their  hearts,  oppose  them- 
selves to  that  which  is  as  commendable  as  it 
is  necessary.  They  interchanged  arguments 
without  convincing  one  another:  the  rational 
would  not  penetrate  the  purely  sentimental, 
and  feeling  would  not  accommodate  itself  to 
the  useful,  the  necessary;  the  conversation 
grew  warm,  the  sharp  edge  of  reason  smote' 
the  already  wounded  heart,  which  now  no 
longer  in  moderation  but  passionately  revealed 
its  own  condition,  so  that  at  last  the  mother 
herself  withdrew  dumbfoundered  before  the 
high-mi ndedness  and  dignity  of  the  young 
girl,  as  she  put  forward,  with  energy  and 
truth,  the  indecency,  nay,  the  criminality,  of 
such  a  union. 

One  can  imagine  in  what  a  state  of  con- 
fusioti  the  baronejB  returned  to  her  brother, 
and  can  probably  sympathize,  though,  it  may 
be,  not  completely,  with  what  the  major — 
who,  flattered  in  his  innermost  sou!  by  this 
decided  refusal,  stood  before  his  sister  satis- 
fied and  yet  hopeless — gained  from  this  de- 
feat, and  thus  felt  that  he  justified  with  his 
conscience  a  situation  which  had  become  to 
him  a  matter  of  the  most  delicate  honor. 
For  the  moment,  however,  he  concealed  this 
stale  of  mind   from   his  sister,  and  hid  hi^ 
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painful  satisfa<5Hon  behind  the  remark,  in  this 
case  perfe6lly  natural,  that  one  must  not  be  in 
too  much  of  a  hurry,  but  that  time  must  be 
left  to  the  poor  child  to  enter  of  her  own  free 
will  upon  the  path  which  had  now  in  a  certain 
manner  become  a  self-evident  one. 

But  we  can  yet  scarcely  encourage  our 
readers  to  pa<?s  from  these  engrossing  inner 
conditions  to  the  external  ones,  upon  which, 
however,  so  much  now  depended.  Whilst 
the  baroness  allowed  her  daughter  every 
opportunity  of  passing  her  time  pleasantly 
with  music  and  singing,  with  drawing  and 
embroidery,  and  to  read  alone  or  amuse  her- 
self and  her  mother  by  reading  aloud,  the 
majorat  the  commencement  of  spring  occu- 
pied himself  in  setting  the  family  affaire  in 
order;  the  son,  who  looked  upon  himself  as 
in  the  future  a  rich  landowner,  and — he  did 
not  in  the  least  doubt — as  the  happy  husband 
of  Hilaria,  now  began  to  feel  a  military  aspira- 
tion for  renown  and  rank,  should  the  threatened 
war  break  out.  And  so  they  trusted  that,  set 
at  rest  for  the  moment,  they  could  anticipate 
as  a  certainty  that  this  riddle — which  seemed 
only  to  be  implicated  in  one  single  misgiving 
— would  soon  be  cleared  up  and  resolved. 

Unfortunately,  however,  in  this  seeming 
quietude  no  real  satisfaction  was  to  be  found. 
The  baroness  waited  day  after  day,  but  in 
vain,  for  a  change  in  her  daughter's  disposi- 
tion; who  modestly  indeed,  and  but  seldom, 
yet  still,  on  every  decisive  occasion,  resolutely 
gave  them  to  understand  that  she  would  abide 
as  firmly  by  her  convidtion  as  only  one  can 
do  who  has  been  inwardly  convinced  of  a 
tnith,  whether  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  sur- 
rounding world  or  not.  The  major  felt  a 
conflidl  within  himself;  he  should  feel  himself 
forever  injured  if  Hilaria  should  really  decide 
for  his  son ;  yet  should  she  decide  in  Lis  own 
favor,  he  was  equally  convinced  that  he  must 
decline  her  hand. 

Let  us  pity  the  good  man,  around  whom  all 
these  cares  and  troubles  were  flitting  continu- 
ously like  a  moving  cloud,  sometimes  as  a 
background  against  which  arose  all  the  realities 
and  occupations  of  the  busy  day,  and  some- 
times drawing  nearer,  and  overcasting  all  the 
present.  Stich  a  sort  of  wavering  and  reeling 
moved  before  his  mind's  eyes;  and  though 
daytime  peremptorily  summoned  him  to  vig- 
orous and  strenuous  a<5livity,  it  was  in  the 
night-watches  that  all  these  repugnant  shapes, 
changing  and  changing  again,  danced  round 
and  round  their  dismal  circle  in   his  mind. 


These  ever-returning  irrepressible  phantoms 
brought  him  into  a  condition  which  we  might 
almost  call  despair — since  a6lion  and  creation, 
that  otherwise  afford  the  surest  remedy  in  such 
circumstances,  had  here  scarcely  any  miti- 
gating, much  less  any  healing,  effe<5l. 

In  this  situation  our  friend  received  from 
an  unknown  hand  a  note,  with  an  invitation 
to  go  to  the  post-office  of  a  small  neighbormg 
town,  where  a  traveller,  passing  through  in 
haste,  wished  anxiously  to  sjx^ak  to  him.  He, 
accustomed  in  his  many  business  and  social 
relations  to  such  matters,  acquiesced  all  the 
less  relu6lantly,  inasmuch  as  the  free,  flowing 
handwriting  seemed  in  some  degree  familiar. 
Quiet  and  colledled,  as  was  his  wont,  he  betook 
himself  to  the  indicated  place,  when,  in  the 
homely  and  almost  nistic  upper-room,  the 
beautiful  widow  stepped  towards  him,  prettier 
and  more  charming  than  he  had  left  her. 
Whether  it  be  that  our  imagination  is  not 
capable  of  retaining  what  is  most  excellent, 
or  of  realizing  it  again  completely,  or  that  a 
state  of  excitement  had  in  reality  given  her  a 
greater  charm,  it  is  enough  to  say,  he  actually 
required  a  double  measure  of  self-control  to 
hide  his  astonishment  and  confusion  under 
the  show  of  common  politeness;  he  greeted 
her  with  restraint  and  embarrassed  coldness. 

**Not  thus,  my  dearest  friend!"  she  ex- 
claimed. **  It  is  by  no  means  for  this  that 
I  have  summoned  you  to  a  meeting  between 
these  whitewashed  walls,  amidst  these  most 
ignoble  surroundings ;  a  house  so  meanly 
appointed  as  this  does  not  demand  such  a 
courtly  style  of  address.  I  relieve  my  breast 
of  a  heavy  burden  when  I  say,  when  I  admit, 
that  I  have  caused  a  great  deal  of  mischief  in 
your  house." 

The  major  faltered  and  stepped  back. 

*'l  know  all,"  she  continued,  '*we  need 
no  explanation ;  you  and  Hilaria,  Hilaria  and 
Flavio,  your  kind  sister — I  pity  all  of  you." 

Sj^eech  seemed  to  fail  her;  the  most  lovely 
eyelashes  could  not  hold  back  the  tears  that 
gushed  forth ;  her  cheeks  reddened,  she  was 
more  beautiful  than  ever.  The  worthy  man 
stood  before  her  in  the  utmost  confusion ;  he 
was  penetrated  by  an  unknown  emotion. 

*'  Let  us  sit  down,"  said  this  most  amiable 
creature,  drying  her  eyes.  **  Forgive  me,  pity 
me!  You  see  how  I  am  punished."  She 
again  held  her  embroidered  kerchief  to  her 
eyes,  and  concealed  how  bitterly  she  wept. 

'*Bnt,  explain,  gracious  madam!"  he  said 
with  hasie. 
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" Ho  more  o(  griii-itpus/"  she  replied,  nitli 
a  heavenly  smile;  "call  nie  jour  frien:! — you 
have  not  a  more  faithful  one  ;  and  so,  my 
friend,  I  know  all — I  know  exactly  the  posi- 
tion of  the  whole  family,  1  am  aware  ol  the 
inclinations  and  sorrows  of  them  all." 

"  Who  could    have  informed    you  to    this 

"Personal  confessions.  This  hand  cannot 
be  strange  to  you."  She  showed  iiini  several 
imfolded  tetieis. 

"  My  sister's  hand  !  Letters,  several,  and, 
to  judge  by  the  careless  writing,  confidenii.d 
ones!  Have  you  ever  had  any  relations  with 
her?" 

"Not  direflly;  but  indireflly,  for  some 
time.    Look  here  at  the  address.     To.   .  .  ." 

"Another  riddle!  To  Makaria,  the  most 
discreet  of  women." 

"But  on  thai  account,  too,  the  confidante, 
the  confessor  of  all  oppressed  souls,  of  all  who 
have  lost  themselves,  who  wish  to  find  them- 
selves again,  and  do  not  know  where." 

"Thank  God!"  he  exclaimed,  "that  smh 
a  remedy  has  been  found.  It  would  not  have 
befitted  me  to  beg  her  iiiter<:e-,sion  ;  I  bie^s 
my  sister  for  haviny  done  it;  for  I  too  know 
of  instances  in  wliich  this  excellent  woman, 
by  holding  up  a  moral  magit  mirror,  has 
shown  to  some  unfortunate  or  oiIut  his  pure, 
fair  inner  being  through  the  confused  outward 
form,  and,  reconeiltng  him  first  with  himself, 
summoned  him  to  a  new  existence." 

"This  benefit  she  also  conferred  on  me," 
replied  the  beauty. 

And  at  this  moment  our  friend  felt,  and 
even  if  it  was  not  quite  (.lear  to  him,  fell 
distin6lly  that  from  this  remarkable  person, 
othcrwi.e  wrapi>ed  up  in  her  individual  exi  Iil- 
siveness,  there  shone  forth  a  morally  beauiilul, 
sympathizing,  and  consoling  ])ersonaliiy. 

"1  was  not  unhappy,  but  ill  at  ea.se,"  she 
continued;  "I  no  longer  l)donged  proper^' 
to  myself,  and  that,  after  all,  is  equivalent  to 
not  being  happy.  I  no  longer  jileased  mvst-lf ; 
pose  myself  as  I  would  before  the  looking- 
glass,  it  always  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  were 
dressing-up  for  a  masquerade;  but  since  she 
held  up  the  mirror  before  me,  since  1  became 
aware  how  one  can  adorn  one's  self  from 
within,  1  am  again  well  satisfied  with  my 
looks."  This  she  said  between  smiling  and 
weeping,  and  was,  it  must  be  admitted,  more 
than  amiable.  She  seemed  worthv  of  esiceni, 
and  worthy  of  a  lasting,  faithful  attach- 
ment. 


"And  now,  my  friend,  let  m  he  brief;  here 
I  are  the  letters;  to  read  them,  and  read  tliem 
■  again,  to  rcfleifl,  to  prepare  yoitrself,  uiu 
would  need  at  all  events  an  hour — longer  if 
you  wish;  then  our  resi)eflive  posiiiona  can 
be  determined  wiili  few  words." 

She  left  him,  to  walk  np  and  down  in  the 
garden;    he  now  unfolded  a  currespondenie 
between  the  baroness  and  Makaria,  the  con- 
tents of  which  we  indicate  summarily.     The 
former   complained   of  the   beautiful  widow. 
It  is  evident  how  one  woman  looks  on  and 
severely  judges  another.      In  point  of  faifl  the 
question  is  only  about  outward  matters  and 
about   expressions,   there   is   no  reference   to 
what   is  within.      Then  on  Makaria's  part  a 
'  milder  judgment;    the  descrijUion  of  such  a 
being  from  within  outwards.      The  outward 
(  form  ap])earsasaresidt  of  contingencies  hardly 
'  to  be  blamed,  ])erha]is  to   he  excused.      Now 
the  baroness  describes  the  raving  and  madness 
of  the  son,  the  growing   attachment  of   the 
i  young  couple,  tells  of  the  arrival  of  the  father, 
Hilaria's  determined  non-comjiliance.    Every- 
where Makaria's  replies  are  pure  imijartialiiy, 
derived    from    the   well-founded    convidtion, 
thai  out  of  all  this  mural  iinpro^'ement  niu.st 
ensue.     Finally,  she  despatches  the  whole  cor- 
respondence to  the   beautiful  woman,  wliose 
I  mind,   fair  as  heaven,   is  now  revealed,  and 
l>egins  to  glorify  her  outward    being.      The 
whole    concludes   with    a    grateful    reply   to 
I  Makaria. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

WiLHELM   TO    LeNARDO. 

"At  last,  dearest  friend,  I  can  say  she  is 
found,  and,  for  your  peace  of  mind,  I  may 
add,  in  a  position  in  which  nothing  further 
remains  to  be  wished  for  for  her  well-being. 
Let  me  speak  in  a  general  way:  I  am  still 
writing  from  the  place  and  spot  where  I  have 
before  my  eyes  everything  of  which  I  have  to 
give  an  account. 

**  A  domestic  condition,  grounded  in  piety, 
inspired  and  maintained  by  industry  and 
order,  not  too  narrow,  not  too  wide,  but  in 
the  happiest  proportion  to  her  caf>acities  and 
powers.  Around  her  is  busy  a  circle  of  hand- 
workers, in  the  purest,  most  primitive  sense; 
here  reign  limitation  and  far-reaching  effeifl, 
caution  and  moderation,  innocence  and  ac- 
tivity. I  have  not  often  found  myself  in  a 
pleasanter  situation,  over  which  a  brighter 
prospedl  for  the  morrow  and  for  the  future 
impends.  This,  regarded  as  a  whole,  might 
well  be  sufficient  to  set  every  sympathizer  at 
rest. 

'*!  may,  therefore,  in  remembrance  of  all 
that  has  been  discussed  between  us,  most 
urgently  beg  that  my  friend  will  be  satisfied 
with  general  description,  and  at  all  events  fill 
it  up  in  his  thoughts;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  renounces  all  further  inquiry,  and 
devotes  himself  as  energetically  as  possible 
to  the  great  business  of  life,  into  which  by 
this  time  he  will  probably  be  perfectly  initi- 
ated. 

'*  I  send  a  duplicate  of  this  letter  to  Her- 
silia,  and  the  other  to  the  Abb6,*  who  I  pre- 
surtie  knows  most  certainly  where  you  are  to 
be  found.  To  this  tried  friend,  in  matters 
secret  or  open  always  equally  to  be  relied  on, 
I  write  something  further,  which  he  will  tell 
you;  I  beg  you  particularly,  as  far  as  I  am 
myself  concerned,  to  look  upon  me  with  sym- 
pathy, and  further  my  undertaking  with  pious 
and  true  good-will." 

WlLHELM   TO   THE   AfiBfe. 

**  If  I  am  not  altogether  mistaken,  our  most 
estimable  Lenardo  is  at  present  in  your  midst, 
and  I  therefore  send  the  duplicate  of  a  letter, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  more  certain  to  reach 
him.     May  this  excellent  young  man,  within 


your  circle,  be  drawn  into  an  uninterrupted, 
efficient  adlivity,  now  that,  as  I  hope,  his 
inner  being  is  tranquillized. 

*'As  to  myself,  after  a  protracted  and 
adlive  self-effe6led  test,  I  am  now  able  to  re- 
peat still  more  earnestly  my  request,  proffered 
through  Montan  long  ago;  the  wish  to  com- 
plete my  travel-years  with  more  composure 
and  steadiness  becomes  more  and  more  ur- 
gent. In  the  confident  hope  that  they  would 
give  heed  to  my  representations,  I  have  com- 
pletely prepared  myself,  and  made  my  plans. 
After  the  completion  of  the  business  to  the 
advantage  of  my  worthy  friend,  I  may  prob- 
ably now  be  permitted  to  enter  with  fresii 
courage  upon  my  further  career,  under  the 
conditions  already  stated.  As  soon  as  I  have 
completed  one  more  pious  pilgrimage,  I  in- 
tend to  arrive  at .     At  this  place  I  ho|)e 

to  find  your  letters,  and  in  accordance  with 
my  inward  impulse  to  begin  afresh.'* 


CHAPTER  vrr. 

[In  the  earlier  edition  of  the  **  Wandeijahrc  "  (ch.  xii ) 
occurs  a  leiter,  which  is  necessary  for  the  due  under- 
standing of  wliat  follows.  In  it  Hersilia  informs  \\  il- 
helm  that  the  beautiful  widow  and  Hilaria — whose 
story,  under  the  title  of  the  Man  of  Fifty,  she  at  the 
same  time  transmits  to  him — are  at  present  travelling, 
and  recommends  him  to  seek  them  out.  She  con- 
tinues, ••  To  show  you  the  way  how  this  amiable  pair 
may  be  met  with  on  your  wandering,  I  adopt  a  singidar 
expedient.  You  herewith  receixe  a  little  clipping  of  a 
map :  when  you  lay  this  in  its  place  on  the  full  map  of 
the  country,  the  magnetic  needle  painted  here  will  point 
with  its  barb  to  the  spot  whither  the  Desirable  are 
moving.  .  .  .  This  arrow -shaft,  on  the  little  patch 
of  map,  Hilaria  herself  was  at  the  pains  to  draw,  and 
to  decorate  with  such  dainty  plumage :  the  sharp  point, 
however,  was  the  fair  widow's  work.  Have  a  care 
that  it  do  not  scratch,  or  perhaps  pierce  you.  Our 
bargain  is,  that  whenever  you  meet,  be  this  where  it 
may,  you  are  forthwith  to  present  the  small  shred  of 
paper,  and  so  be  the  sooner  and  more  heartily  admitted 
into  trust." 

In  the  next  chapter  (ch.  xiii.)  we  read,  "The  wand- 
erer now  tried  on  a  large  map  the  little  fragment  which 
had  been  sent  him;  and  stood  surprised,  amazed, 
affrighted,  as  he  saw  the  needle  ix)inting  straight  to 
Mignon's  native  place,  to  the  houses  where  she  had 
lived.  What  his  peculiar  feelings  were,  we  do  not  find 
declared ;  but  whoever  can  bring  back  to  memory  the 
end  of  the  *  Apprenticeship,^  will  in  his  own  heart  and 
mind,  without  difficulty,  call  forth  the  like.**  * — ElD.] 


*  See  "  Wilhelm    Meistcr's   Appronticohip."  several 
of  the  characflcrs  in  which  now  reappear  occasionally. 


*  The  al)ove  cxtracfls  are  from  Carlyle's  excellent 
translation,  to  which  the  reader  who  wishes  to  compare 
the  tNvo  editions  of  this  work  is  referred. 
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After  our  friend  had  despatched  the  above 
letters,  he  went  wandering  on  through  many  a 
neighboring  mountain- range,  farther  and  far- 
ther, until   the  glorious  lowland  opened  out 
before  him,  where,  ere  the  beginning  of  a  new 
life,  he  purposed  to  bring  so   much  to  com- 
pletion.    He  here  fell  in  unexpectedly  with  a 
young  and  lively  travelling  companion,  who 
was  destined  to  prove  in  many  ways  conducive 
to    his   aims   and    his   enjoyment.      He   finds 
himself  in    the   company  of  a  painter,  who, 
like  manv  of  the  same  sort  in  the  real  world, 
and  many  more  who  pervade  and  haunt  novels 
and  dramas,   this    time  turned   out  to  be  an 
excellent   artist.      The    two    soon   suit   each 
other,  and  mutually  confide  their  inclinations, 
aims  and    plans;  and  it  now  comes  out  that 
the    clever    artist,   who   was    skilled   in    exe- 
cuting water-color  landscapes  with  finely-con- 
ceived,    well-drawn,    and    well  finished    fig- 
ures, was  passionately  interested  in  the  fate, 
form,  and  chara<5ler  of  Mignon.     He  had  al- 
ready represented    her   often,   and    was   now 
undertaking   a  journey  to  draw  from  nature 
the  surroundings  amidst  which  she  had  lived, 
and  to  represent  here  the  amiable  child  in  her 
happy  and  unhappy  surroundings  and  moods, 
and  thus  to  summon  her  image,  which  lives  in 
all  tender  hearts,  before  the  sense  of  sight  as 
well. 

The  friends  soon  arrived  at  the  great  lake.* 
Wilhelm  endeavors  to  find  out,  one  by  one, 
the  places  which  had  been  indicated  to  him. 
Splendid  villas,  extensive  monasteries,  ferries, 
creeks,  ca|)es,  and  landing-places  were  sought 
out,  and  the  habitations  of  the  bold  and  good- 
humored  fishermen  were  no  more  negle6ted 
than  the  cheerful  little  towns  built  on  the 
shore,  and  the  castles  on  the  neighboring 
hills.  All  this  the  artist  is  able  to  grasp  and 
harmonize  through  light  and  color  with  the 
mental  mood  which  their  story  in  every  case 
evoked,  so  that  Wilhelm  spent  his  days  and 
hours  in  absorbing  emotion. 

On  several  sheets  Mignon  was  represented 
in  the  foreground  a-;  she  loved  and  lived, 
whilst  Wilhelm  was  able  to  assist  the  ha[)py 
imagination  of  his  friend  by  exacl  descrip- 
tion, and  to  reduce  the  more  general  idea  into 
the  narrower  limits  of  individuality.  And 
thus  one  beheld  the  boy-girl  presented  in  all 


*  Lago  Mag^iore,  with  the  IJonromean  Islands,  as 
G«>ethe  expressly  declared  to  Kckermann.  Jean  Paul 
introduces  Isola  Bella  with  some  success  in  his  "Titan" 
without  having  seen  it. — D. 


manner  of  positions  and  meanings.  She 
stood  beneath  the  lofty  portico  of  the  splendid 
villa,  thoughtt'iilly  contemplating  the  statues 
in  the  hall.  Here  she  was  rocking  herself 
and  splashing  in  the  boat  fastened  to  the 
bank,  there  she  was  climbing  the  mast,  and 
showing  herself  a  bold  sailor. 

Yet  one  painting  there  was  that  excelled  all 
the  otlicrs,  which  the  artist  on  his  journey 
hither,  before  he  met  Wilhelm,  had  conceived 
with  every  characteristic  lineament.  In  the 
midst  of  a  rude  mountain-tra6l  the  graceful 
feigned-boy  shines  forth,  surrounded  by  pre- 
cipitous rocks,  besprinkled  by  waterfalls, 
amongst  a  troop  of  |x,*ople  diflicult  to  des- 
cribe. Never,  perhaps,  has  an  overawing  and 
rugged  primeval  mountain-chasm  been  repre- 
sented in  a  more  charming  or  more  impressive 
manner.  The  motley,  gypsy-like  company, 
rude  and  fantastic  at  the  same  time,  strange 
and  mean,  too  extravagant  to  inspire  fear,  too 
uncommon  to  awaken  confidence.  Strong 
pack-horses,  now  along  winding-paths,  now 
down  steps  hewn  in  the  rock,  slowly  bring 
down  a  motley  and  miscellaneous  assortment 
of  baggage,  among  which  a  whole  coUedtion 
of  instruments  of  noisy  music,  dangling  and 
clattering  about  from  time  to  time,  molest  the 
ear  with  discordant  tones.  In  the  midst  of 
all  this  the  amiable  child,  absorl)ed  in  herself, 
without  disdain — unwilling,  yet  unresisting — 
taken,  yet  not  forced  away.  Who  would  not 
have  been  pleased  with  so  remarkable  and 
complete  a  picture?  The  grim  proximity  of 
these  rocky  masses,  the  black  chasms  cutting 
through  all,  was  ix)werfully  characteristic, 
towering  together,  and  threatening  to  pre- 
vent all  exit,  had  not  a  bold  bridge  j)ointed 
to  the  possibility  of  effe<51ing  communication 
with  the  outer  world.  The  artist,  too,  with  a 
truly  poetical  sense  of  reality,  had  made  dis- 
cernible a  cave,  that  might  have  been  taken 
for  nature's  own  fadlory  of  mighty  crystals, 
or  the  abode  of  a  fabulous  and  terrible  drag- 
on's brood. 

Not  without  a  holy  shudder  did  the  friends 
visit  the  palace  of  the  marquis;  the  old  man 
had  not  as  yet  returned  from  his  journey;  but 
in  this  locality  also — since  they  knew  how  to 
ingratiate  themselves  with  the  spiritual  and 
civil  authorities — thev  were  received  and 
treated  kindlv.  Wilhelm,  however,  found 
the  absence  of  the  master  of  the  house  very 
agreeable;  for  although  he  would  have  liked 
to  see  the  worthy  man  ai^ain,  and  heartily 
greet  him,  still  he  felt  afraid  of  his  grateful 
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In  verbal  remarks  on  the  changing  glories 
of  the  country,  but  still  more  by  a  concen- 
trated imitation,  his  eyes  were  opened,  and 
he  was  relieved  from  all  the  doubts  that  he 
had  hitherto  obstinately  cherished.  The  rep- 
resentations of  Italian  landscapes  had  always 
seemed  suspicious  to  him ;  the  sky  seemed  to 
him  too  blue,  the  violet  tints  of  enchanting 
distances  surpassingly  lovely,  it  might  be, 
yet  untrue;  and  the  many  shades  of  bright 
green  too  variegated;  but  now,  from  his  in- 
most mind,  he  identified  himself  with  his  new 
friend,  and,  susceptible  as  he  was,  learned  to 
look  at  the  world  with  his  eves,  and  whilst 
nature  disclosed  the  open  secret  of  her  beauty, 
he  was  fain  to  feel  an  unconquerable  longing 
after  art  as  her  most  worthy  exponent. 

But  quite  unexpe6ledly  his  friend  the 
painter  showed  himself  to  him  from  a  dif- 
ferent side:  he  had  many  a  time  struck  up  a 
merry  song,  and  thereby  enlivened  and  sol- 
aced the  quiet  hours  of  their  lake -voyages 
far  and  wide;  but  now  it  hapi)ened  that,  in 
one  of  the  palaces,  he  found  a  jx^culiar  kind 
of  stringed  instrument,  a  lute,  of  small  di- 
mensions, strong,  of  good  tone,  convenient 
and  portable;  he  was  able  to  tune  the  instru- 
ment at  once,  and  to  handle  it  so  happily  and 
agreeably,  and  to  amuse  his  hearers  so  well, 
that,  like  another  Orpheus,  he  softened  the 
otherwise  severe  and  dry  custodian  of  the 
castle,  and  compelled  him  in  a  kilidly  way  to 
intrust  the  instrument  to  the  singer  for  a 
time,  on  condition  that  he  would  faithfully  re- 
turn the  same  before  his  departure,  and  also 
in  the  mterval  would  come  now  and  then 
on  a  Sunday  or  holiday  and  entertain  the 
family. 

Lake  and  shore  were  now  enlivened  in  quite 
a  different  way.  Boats  and  skiffs  would  court 
their  neighborhood,  even  freight  and  market- 
boats  lingered  near  them,  rows  of  people 
gathered  on  the  shore.  On  landing,  they 
saw  themselves  at  once  surrounded  by  a  merry 
crowd;  when  they  put  off,  everybody  blessed 
them,  contented,  yet  with  a  sense  of  longing. 

Now  a  third  |)erson,  observing  the  friends, 
could  easily  have  seen  that  the  mission  of 
both  was  in  point  of  fa6l  at  an  end;  all  the 
scenes  and  localities  relating  to  Mignon  had 
been  drawn,  some  put  in  in  light  shade  and 
color,  and  some  faithfully  copied  in  the  hot 
hours  of  the  day.  To  accomplish  this,  they 
had  in  a  |>eculiar  fashion  been  moving  from 
place  to  place,  for  Wilhelm's  vow  was  often  a 
hindrance   to   them;    yet    they   occasionally 


managed  to  avoid  it  by  the  excuse  that  it 
only  held  good  on  land,  and  was  not  ap- 
plicable on  the  water. 

Wilhelm,  too,  felt  himself  that  their  real 
intention  had  been  attained,  but  he  could  not 
deny  to  himself  that  the  wi^h  to  see  Hilaria 
and  the  beautiful  widow  had  still  to  be  satis- 
fied, if  he  was  to  leave  this  region  with  his 
mind  at  ease.  His  friend,  to  whom  he  had 
confided  the  story,  was  not  less  curious,  and 
already  congratulated  himself  in  remembering 
a  splendid  position  still  vacant  and  unassigned 
in  one  of  his  drawings,  which  he  proposed  to 
fill  up  artistically  with  the  forms  of  such 
charming  j)ersons. 

They  now  set  out  on  expeditions  here  and 
there  and  everywhere,  watching  the  points  at 
which  a  stranger  is  accustomed  to  enter  this 
paradise.  They  had  acquainted  their  boat- 
men with  their  ho}>e  of  seeing  friends  here, 
and  it  was  no  long  time  l)efore  they  saw  gli- 
ding towards  them  a  finely  ornamented  state- 
boat,  to  which  they  gave  chase,  and  did  not 
refrain  from  ardently  capturing  at  once.  The 
ladies,  somewhat  astonished,  recovered  at 
once,  when  Wilhelm  showed  them  the  small 
piece  of  paper,  and  both  without  hesitation 
recognized  the  arrow  that  had  been  drawn  by 
themselves  on  the  top.  The  friends  were 
soon  confidently  invited  to  mount  into  the 
ladies'  boat,  which  was  quickly  done. 

And  now  let  anyone  picture  to  himself  the 
four  as  they  sit  oi>posite  to  one  another,  in 
the  loveliest  retreat,  in  a  world  of  bliss, 
fanned  by  soft  air-breath,  rocked  to  and  fro  on 
shining  waves.  Let  us  fancy  to  ourselves  the 
two  ladies,  as  we  have  seen  them  but  recently 
descril)ed  ;  the  two  men,  with  whom  for  weeks 
we  have  been  leading  a  common  life  of 
travel :  and  we  see  them,  after  brief  consider- 
ation, together  in  the  most  charming  although 
most  dangerous  situation.  For  the  three  who 
already,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  have  num- 
bered themselves  amongst  the  Renunciants, 
we  need  not  fear  the  worbt;  the  fourth,  how- 
ever, might  only  too  soon  see  himself  received 
into  that  order. 

After  they  had  several  times  crossed  the 
lake,  and  pointed  out  the  most  interesting 
localities  both  of  the  shore  and  of  the  islands, 
the  ladies  were  taken  towards  the  place  where 
they  were  to  pass  the  night,  and  where  an  able 
guide,  who  had  been  engaged  for  this  tour, 
managed  to  provide  all  desirable  comforts. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Wilhelm 's  vow 
became  a  suitable  albeit  an  inconvenient  kind 
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of  master  of  the  ceremonies;  for  at  this  very 
station  the  friends  had  recently  spent  three 
days,  and  exhausted  everything  noteworthy  in 
the  neighborhood.  The  artist,  who  was  not 
liampered  by  any  pledge,  was  about  to  beg 
permission  to  accompany  the  ladies  on  shore, 
but  they  declined  it,  for  which  reason  they 
])arted  company  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
landing-place. 

Hardly  had  the  minstrel  spning  into  his 
boat  and  put  off  hastily  from  the  shore,  when 
he  seized  his  lute,  and  l^gan  charmingly  to 
sing  that  strangely  plaintive  song  that  the 
Venetian  gondoliers  are  wont  to  make  resound 
from  shore  to  lagoon,  from  lagoon  to  shore. 
Sufficiently  pra6lised  in  such  exercise,  in 
which  on  this  occasion  he  succeeded  with 
singular  tenderness  and  expression,  he  propor- 
tionately strengthened  his  tone  with  the  in- 
creasing distance,  so  that  on  the  shore  one 
fancied  that  the  departing  singer  was  heard 
continuously  from  the  same  distance.  At  last 
he  laid  down  the  lute,  trusting  to  his  voice 
alone,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  observing  that 
the  ladies,  instead  of  withdrawing  into  the 
house,  preferred  to  linger  on  the  shore.  He 
felt  so  inspired  that  he  could  not  leave  off, 
even  when  night  and  distance  at  last  veiled 
the  sight  of  every  objecSt;  until  at  last  his 
calmer  friend  made  him  observe,  that  even  if 
darkness  favored  the  sound,  yet  the  boat  had 
long  passed  the  circle  within  which  it  could 
have  any  effedl.  .According  to  appointment, 
the  next  day  they  again  met  on  the  open  lake. 
As  they  glided  along  they  familiarized  them- 
selves with  the  beautiful  series  of  remarkably  j 
situated  prospe<5ls  sometimes  to  be  seen  in 
one  row,  sometimes  hiding  one  another, 
which,  doubling  themselves,  as  it  were,  in  the 
water,  afford  to  the  passers  on  the  liank  the 
most  varied  kind  of  pleasure.  At  the  same 
time  the  artistic  imitations  allowed  one  to 
suspecSt  and  suppose  on  the  paper,  what  during 
the  day's  voyage  one  had  failed  to  see  imme- 
diately. For  all  this  the  quiet  Hilaria  seemed 
to  possess  a  ready  and  beautiful  appreciation. 

But  now  towards  noon  the  marvellous  ap- 
peared again ;  the  ladies  landed  alone,  the 
men  cruised  in  front  of  the  harbor.  The 
singer  now  attempted  to  adapt  his  delivery  to 
such  a  degree  of  proximity,  that  some  sort 
of  happy  effedl  might  be  hoped  for,  not  sim- 
ply from  a  tender  and  quickly  modulated 
ordinary  tone  of  longing,  but  from  cheerful 
alluring  importunity.  Thus  it  happened  that 
ofttimeb  one  or  other  of  those  sungs,  for  which 


we  are  indebted  to  the  beloved  persons  of  the 
Apprenticeship,  would  hover  about  the  strings 
and  lips;  still,  he  restrained  himself  from  a 
well-meant  sense  of  forbearance,  of  which  he 
himself  stood  in  need,  and  revelled  rather  in 
foreign  images  and  feelings,  to  the  advantage 
of  his  performance,  which  thereby  became  all 
the  more  winning.  The  two  friends,  block- 
ading the  port  in  this  manner,  would  probably 
not  have  thought  of  eating  or  drinking,  if 
their  thoughtful  lady-friends  had  not  sent  over 
a  few  damty  dishes,  which,  with  a  draught  of 
choice  wine  that  accompanied  them,  were 
relished  to  the  utmost. 

Every  separation,  every  limitation  which 
obstrucfls  our  germinating  passions,  sharpens 
instead  of  subduing  them;  and  this  time  too, 
it  may  be  supposed,  that  the  short  absence 
only  awakened  a  similar  longing  on  both 
sides.  At  all  events,  the  ladies  in  their  daz- 
zlingly  gay  gondola  were  very  soon  seen  to 
approach  again.  The  term  gondola,  however, 
nuist  not  here  be  taken  in  its  melancholy 
Venetian  sense;  here  it  denotes  a  joyous,  con- 
venient, pleasant  bark,  that,  had  our  small 
circle  been  doubled,  would  still  have  proved 
sufficiently  capacious. 

In  this  peculiar  way,  between  meeting  and 
parting,  separating  and  remaining  together, 
several  days  were  sj)ent ;  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  most  cheerful  society,  separation  and  re- 
nunciation hovered  ever  before  the  agitated 
soul. 

In  the  presence  of  the  new  friends  the  older 
ones  were  recalled  to  mind:  if  the  new  ones 
were  missed,  it  must  be  confessed  that  they 
too  had  succeeded  in  establishing  strong 
claims  to  remembrance.  Only  a  self-pos- 
sessed, tried  spirit  like  our  beautiful  widow 
could,  at  such  a  jun6lure,  fully  maintain  her 
balance  of  mind.  Hilaria's  heart  was  too 
deeply  wounded  for  it  to  have  been  capable 
of  receiving  a  fresh  and  pure  impression ; 
but  when  the  charm  of  a  glorious  country 
soothingly  surrounds  us,  when  the  tenderness 
of  sympathetic  friends  works  upon  us,  then 
does  something  quite  singular  come  over  our 
mind  and  sense,  which,  as  in  a  dream,  recalls 
to  us  the  past,  the  absent,  and  spirits  away  the 
present,  as  if  it  were  but  a  phantom.  And  so, 
rocked  alternately  backwards  and  forwards, 
attra6led  and  sundered,  brought  nearer  to- 
gether and  farther  apart,  they  ebbed  and 
flowed  for  several  days. 

VV^ithout  scrutinizing  these  relations  more 
closely,    the   clever   and    experienced    guide 
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artist  succeeds  in  representations  of  higher 
Alpine  regions;  the  simple  grandeur  and  re- 
pose of  their  chara6ler,  the  pastures  spread 
out  on  the  slope  of  the  mountains,  clad  with 
the  freshest  green,  where  dark  solitary  firs 
stand  out  from  the  turfy  carpet,  and  foaming 
torrents  hurl  themselves  from  the  lofty  rocky 
walls.  Whether  he  peoples  the  pastures  with 
grazing  kine,  or  the  narrow  mountain-path 
that  winds  around  the  rocks  with  laden  bag- 
gage-horses and  mules,  he  indicates  all  with 
equal  truth  and  talent;  always  introduced  in 
the  proper  place  and  in  not  too  great  a.  num- 
ber, they  heighten  and  enliven  these  pidlures, 
without  destroying  or  even  lessening  their 
])eaceful  loneliness.  The  execution  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  boldness  of  a  master-hand— -easy, 
with  a  few  confident  strokes,  and  yet  com- 
plete. Later  he  was  accustomed  to  employ 
brilliant  English  permanent  colors  on  paper, 
consequently  these  pictures  are  especially 
bright  in  color,  cheerful,  but  at  the  same  time 
strong  and  solid. 

**  His  pidlures  of  deep  rocky  ravines,  where, 
all  around,  naught  but  dead  stone  confronts 
us,  and  the  wild  torrent,  boldly  o*er-spanned 
by  bridges,  hurls  itself  into  the  chasm,  do 
not,  it  is  true,  please  us  like  the  preceding, 
yet  their  truthfulness  takes  hold  upon  us;  we 
marvel  at  the  grand  effedl  of  the  whole, 
brought  out  at  the  least  expenditure,  by  a 
few  significant  touches,  and  masses  of  local 
color. 

**  He  knows  how  to  represent  no  less  char- 
acter istically  the  high  mountain  distri<5ls, 
where  neither  tree  nor  shrub  is  any  longer 
found,  but  only  sunny  patches,  covered  with 
tender  grass,  between  rocky  crags  and  snow- 
covered  summits.  But  beautifully  in  their 
hazy  green,  and  invitingly  as  he  has  colored 
these  spots,  yet  he  has  rightly  omitted  to  peo- 
ple them  with  pasturing  flocks,  for  such  tra6ls 
afford  only  fodder  to  the  chamois  and  a 
dangerous  booty  to  the  wild-haymen.*' 

We  shall  not  go  beyond  the  objedl  of  bring- 
ing the  condition  of  such  wild  districts  as 
near  to  our  readers  as  possible  if  we  briefly 
explain  the  expression,  **  wild-haymen,"  of 
which  we  have  just  made  use.  By  it  are  indi- 
cated the  poorer  dwellers  in  the  uplands,  who 
make  it  their  business  to  make  hay  upon  the 
grassy  slopes  which  are  utterly  inaccessible  to 
cattle.  For  this  purpose  they  climb,  with 
clamps  on  their  feet,  the  steepest  and  most 
perilous  cliffs,  or,  when  it  is  necessary,  let 
themselves  down  with  lopes  from  rocky  heights 


to  the  grassy  plots  described.  When  they 
have  cut  the  grass,  and  it  is  dried  into  hay, 
they  cast  it  from  the  mountain  heights  into 
the  deep  valley  below,  where  it  is  again  col- 
le<5ted  and  sold  to  the  owners  of  cattle,  who 
willingly  buy  it  on  account  of  its  excellent 
quality. 

These  pictures,  which  must  indeed  have 
pleased  and  attracted  everyone,  were  regarded 
by  Hilaria  especially  with  great  attention. 
Her  remarks  showed  that  she  was  herself  no 
stranger  to  this  pursuit;  and  from  the  artist 
least  of  all  did  this  remain  concealed,  for  by 
no  one  had  he  seen  himself  better  appreciated 
than  by  this  most  charming  of  all  people. 
Her  elder  friend,  therefore,  was  no  longer 
silent,  but  blamed  Hilaria  for  hesitating  now 
as  always  to  come  forward  with  her  own  ac- 
complishment. It  was  not  a  question  now  of 
being  praised  or  blamed,  but  of  learning;  a 
more  favorable  opportunity  would  perhaps 
never  be  found  again. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  when  she  was  com- 
pelled to  produce  her  sketches,  it  became 
manifest  what  talent  lay  hidden  behind  this 
quiet,  most  attractive  personality.  Her  capa- 
city was  inborn,  fostered  by  diligent  pra^ice. 
She  possessed  a  true  eye,  and  a  delicate  hand, 
such  as  fits  women  in  their  ordinarv  orna- 
mental and  fancy-work  for  higher  kinds  of 
art.  A  certain  unsteadiness  in  the  strokes 
was  indeed  noticeable,  and  consequently  a 
not  sufficiently- marked  character  in  the  snb- 
jeCts;  but  one  was  quite  enough  surprised  at 
the  great  industry  shown  in  the  execution,  al- 
though the  whole  was  not  grasped  in  the  most 
advantageous  manner,  nor  quite  artistically 
composed.  It  seemed  as  if  she  were  afraid 
of  desecrating  the  subjeCt,  unless  she  kept 
quite  faithfully  to  it;  consequently  she  is 
strained,  and  loses  herself  in  detail. 

Now,  however,  by  the  help  of  the  great  un- 
fettered talent,  the  bold  hand  of  the  artist, 
she  feels  herself  aroused,  and  whatever  per- 
ception and  taste  was  truly  slumbering  within 
her  awakened.  She  perceives  that  she  has 
only  to  take  courage,  and  follow  earnestly  and 
literally  certain  axioms  which  the  artist  had 
commended  to  her,  at  the  same  time  urgirg 
them  thoroughly  and  in  a  kindly  manner. 
Sureness  of  stroke  is  acquired;  she  gradually 
pays  less  attention  to  the  parts  than  to  the 
whole,  and  thus  the  fairest  capacity  develops 
unwittingly  into  ability;  as  a  rosebud  which 
in  the  evening  we  heedlessly  pass  by,  on  the 
morrow  bursts  forth  with  the  sunrise  before 
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our  f\L-s,  so  ihjt  WL-  imagine  [hat  wt  i.in  set 
with  our  very  eyes  the  living  tremuluusiieas  i 
ihal  the  glorious  apparitioD  gives  forth  to-  | 
wjrd^  the  light.  I 

Such  jEsthetic  cultivation,  too,  did  not  rest  | 
without  moral  result;  for  a  perceinion  of  the  I 
dcepesi  gratitude    toward;>  anyone  to  whom  | 


the  inexprL-^sibfc  '.  i^lio  ftlt  htTself  surprised 
H'lih  new  youth,  and  i-ould  not  withhold  a 
special  kindhness  from  the  man  to  whom  t^lie 
owed  this  happiness. 

So  they  were  sittitig-  by  one  another;  it 
would  have  been  diffiiult  to  say  whether  he 
were  the  quicker  in  imparting  artistic  gains  or 


are  indebted  for  any  decided  instruflion 
magical  impression  on  a  pure  soul. 
On  this  occasion  it  was  the  first  joyous  feeling 
th.it  had  arisen  in  Hilaria's  heart  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  To  see  the  glorious  world  be- 
fore her  the  first  lime  for  so  many  days,  and 
*  to  feel  the  gift  of  more  perfeflly  rcpre- 
sentinc  it  suddenly  acquired  !  What  delight 
lo  approach  in  lines  and  colors  more  n^ar  to 


she  in  grasping  and  exercising  them.  The 
ha|)piest  rivalry,  such  as  is  seldom  kindled  be- 
tween scholar  and  master,  arose.  Many  a 
time  the  friend  seemed  to  wish  to  modify  her 
drawing  with  some  decisive  stroke,  but  she, 
gently  declining,  hastened  lo  do  ai  once  what 
he  wanted  or  what  was  necessary,  and  always 
in  BMch  a  wav  as  ro  .isinnish  him. 
The   lovely  widow  iti   the  meanwhile  was 
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walking  with  Wilhelm  beneath  cypresses  and 
pines  along  terraces  trellised  n(jw  with  vines, 
now  with  orange-trees,  and  at  length  could 
not  refi  ain  from  satisfying  the  gently  expressed 
wish  of  her  new  friend.  She  was  fain  to  de- 
clare to  him  the  wonderful  straits  through 
which  two  friends,  severed  from  former  ties, 
and  closely  drawn  towards  each  other,  had 
been  sent  out  into  the  world. 

Wilhelm,  who  was  not  wanting  in  the  gift 
of  taking  accurate  note  of  things,  afterwards 
wrote  out  the  melancholy  story,  and  we  pur- 
pose presently  to  impart  it  to  our  readers  as 
he  compiled  it,  and  sent  it  to  Natalia  through 
Hersilia. 

The  last  evening  was  now  come,  and  a  bril- 
liantly clear  full-moon  made  imperceptible 
the  transition  from  day  to  night.  The  party 
had  seated  themselves  together  upon  one  of 
the  highest  terraces  in  order  to  look  com- 
pletely and  clearly  across  the  breadth  of  the 
quiet  lake,  with  the  shining  lights  on  all  sides 
again  refle6ted  from  it,  though  its  full  length 
was  in  part  concealed. 

Whatever  in  such  circumstances  might  be 
talked  of,  it  was  impossible  not  to  notice  what 
has  been  noticed  hundreds  of  times;  once 
more  to  tell  the  beauties  of  this  sky,  this 
water,  this  world,  under  the  influence  of  a 
powerful  sun,  a  gentle  moon — nay,  to  recog-  ; 
nize  them  in  an  exclusive  and  lyric  sense. 

But  what  was  not  confessed,  what  they 
would  scarce  acknowledge  to  themselves,  was 
that  deeply  painful  feeling  that  thrjllcd  in 
each  lx)som ;  more  or  less  strongly  it  may  be, 
yet  alike  true  and  tender  in  all.  The  fore- 
boding of  se])aratiun  spread  over  the  whole 
party ;  a  gradually  increasing  silence  was  be- 
coming almost  painful. 

Then  did  the  singer  man  himself,  and  make 
up  his  mind  ;  as  he  preluded  powerfully  upon 
his  instnnnent,  he  was  unmindful  of  the  for- 
bearance previously  so  well  observed.  Before 
him  hovered  the  image  of  Mignon,  with  the 
first  tender  song  of  the  sweet  child.  Borne 
beyond  limits  in  his  emotion,  and  awaking 
the  tuneful  strings  wiih  passionate  touch,  he 
began  to  chant, 

*'  Know'st  thou  the  land  where  the  fair  citron  blows  ?"  * 

Hilaria  suddenly  moved,  stood  up,  and 
moved  away,  veiling  her  brow;  our  lovely 
widow  moved  one  hand  warn ingly  towards  the 


♦  See  *  V.'ilhclm  Mcistcr,'  also  Goethe's  Poems,  vcl.  i., 
p.  Ci. 


singer,  whilst  she  gra.s]")ed  Wilhelm* s  arm  with 
the  other.  The  youth,  really  distra<5led,  fol- 
lowed Hilaria;  her  more  self-possessed  friend 
drew  Wilhelm  quietly  behind  the  two.  And 
now,  as  all  four  stood  opposite  each  other  in 
full  moonlight,  the  general  emotion  could  no 
longer  be  hidden.  The  ladies  threw  them- 
selves into  each  others*  arms,  the  men  em- 
braced each  other,  and  Luna  was  witness  to 
the  noblest  and  chastest  tears.  At  last  some 
composure  slow  ly  returned.  They  disengaged 
themselves  in  silence,  with  strange  feelings 
and  wishes,  from  which,  however,  hope  was 
already  dissevered.  And  now  our  arti^t, 
whom  his  friend  drew  away  with  him,  be- 
neath the  high  heavens  in  the  solemn  kindly 
hours  of  night,  felt  himself  initiated  in  all 
the  pains  of  the  first  grade  of  the  Renunciants, 
which  those  friends  had  already  passed,  though 
they  now  saw  themselves  in  danger  of  ben.g 
again  put  painfully  to  the  proof. 

It  was  late  ^^hen  the  young  men  betook 
themselves  to  rest,  and  awaking  betimes  in 
the  early  morning,  they  took  heart,  believing 
themselves  strong  enough  for  a  farewell  to 
this  Paradise;  and  devising  many  plans  as  to 
how  they  might  at  all  events  make  it  possible, 
without  violation  of  duty,  to  linger  in  iliis 
pleasant  neighborhood. 

They  were  thinking  of  bringing  their  pro- 
je6ls  to  this  end  into  effe6l,  when  they  were 
astonished  by  the  news  that  the  ladies  had  al- 
ready departed  at  the  first  appearance  of  day- 
light. A  letter  in  the  handwriting  of  our 
Queen  of  Hearts  told  them  the  rest.  It  was 
doubtful  whether  common-sense  or  goodness, 
affe6lion  or  friendship,  recognition  of  merit 
or  gentle,  bashful  partiality  was  most  expressed 
therein.  Ujihappily  the  conclusion  contained 
the  hard  condition,  that  they  should  neither 
follow  the  two  friends,  nor  seek  them  out 
anywhere — nay,  if  they  should  meet  accident- 
ally, that  they  should  faithfully  avoid  each 
other. 

Now  was  this  Paradise  converted,  as  if  bv  a 
stroke  of  magic,  into  a  complete  desert  for 
the  two  friends;  and  assuredly  they  would 
have  laughed  themselves,  if  it  had  been  clear 
to  them  at  the  moment,  how  wrongly  and 
thanklessly  they  were,  all  at  once,  disposed 
towards  such  beautiful  and  remarkable  sur- 
roundings. No  self-seeking  hypochondriac 
would  so  keenly  and  enviously  have  resented 
and  abused  tlie  ruin  of  the  buildings,  the 
dilapidation  of  the  walls,  the  storm-beaten 
towers,   tlie  grassy  growth  on   the  walks,  the 
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decay  of  the  trees,  the  mossy  mouldering  of 
the  artificial  grottoes,  and  aught  else  of  the 
same  sort  that  was  noticeable.  Meanwhile 
they  recovered  themselves  as  well  as  was  pos- 
sible; our  artist  carefully  packed  uj)  his  work, 
and  the  two  got  on  board  their  boat.  VV^il- 
helm  accompanied  him  to  the  upper  portion 
of  the  lake,  whence  the  other,  according  to 
previous  arrangement,  started  on  his  way  to 
Natalia,  to  transport  her,  by  the  aid  of  his 
beautiful  landscapes,  into  regions  which  prob- 
ably she  would  not  soon  visit.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  authorized  to  narrate,  in  confess- 
ing the  unexpected  incident,  how  he  had 
come  into  a  position  to  be  received  most  cor- 
dially by  the  guild-brethren  of  Renunciation, 
and  by  kindly  treatment  to  be,  if  not  healed, 
at  any  rate  comforted. 

Lenardo  to  Wilhelm. 

**  Your  letter,  my  dearest  friend,  found  me 
in  a  state  of  activity,  which  I  might  call  con- 
fusion if  the  end  were  not  so  great,  and  its 
attainment  so  sure.  Tne  association  with 
your  friends  is  of  more  importance  than  either 
side  could  imagine.  I  dare  not  begin  to  write 
about  it,  because  it  is  at  once  obvious  how  un- 
fathomable the  whole  is,  how  unspeakable  the 
union.  Doing,  without  talking,  must  now  be 
our  watchword.  A  thousand  thanks  for  show- 
ing me,  half-veiled  in  the  distance,  so  charm- 
ing a  secret.  I  congratulate  the  good  creature 
on  a  situation  of  such  simple  happiness,  whilst 
a  whirlpK)ol  of  complications,  though  not  with- 
out a  guiding  star,  will  drive  me  round  and 
round.  The  abbd  undertakes  to  tell  vou  the 
rest.  I  must  think  only  of  what  presses:  long- 
ing vanishes  in  doing  and  effedling.  You 
have — but  no  more  now,  where  there  is  enough 
to  do,  there  remains  no  room  for  reflection.'* 

The  ABBfe  to  Wilhelm. 

"A  little  more,  and  vour  well  meant  letter 
— quite  in  opposition  to  your  intention — 
would  have  been  highly  detrimental  to  us. 
The  picture  of  the  refound  one  is  so  genial 
and  charming,  that  our  wonderful  friend  would 
probably  have  thrown  up  everything  in  order 
to  seek  her  out  at  once,  if  our  now  concerted 
plans  had  not  been  so  great  and  far-reaching. 
But  he  has  now  withstood  the  trial,  and  it  is 
well  assured  that  he  is  fully  penetrated  by  the 
importance  of  the  matter,  and  feels  himself 
drawn  away  from  everything  else,  and  to  this. 
end  alone. 


'*  In  this  our  new  relationship,  for  the  intro- 
duction of  which  we  have  to  thank  you,  have 
appeared,  on  closer  inquiry,  tar  greater  ad- 
vantages for  him,  as  well  as  for  us.  than  one 
would  have  thought.  For  it  happens  that 
through  a  region  less  favored  by  nature,  where 
a  part  of  the  property  which  his  uncle  cedes 
to  him  is  situate,  a  canal  lias  been  recently 
projected,  which  will  also  pass  through  our 
property,  the  value  of  which,  if  we  are  asso- 
ciated together,  is  inestimably  increased. 

**  In  this  he  can  very  conveniently  develop 
his  chief  desire,  to  begin  quite  at  the  begin- 
ning. On  both  sides  of  this  canal  plenty  of 
un tilled  and  uninhabited  land  will  be  found. 
There  spinners  and  weavers  may  settle,  masons, 
carpenters,  and  blacksmiths  may  ereCt  modest 
workshops  for  them  and  for  themselves;  all 
may  be  done  at  first-hand,  whilst  we  others 
undertake  to  solve  com]>licated  problems  and 
manage  to  further  the  round  of  industry. 

**  This,  then,  is  our  friend's  first  ta^k.  From 
the  mountains,  complaints  after  complaints 
reach  us  of  the  want  of  means  of  subsistence 
that  prevails  there:  these  districts  are  also 
said  to  be  over-|)eopled.  There  he  will  look 
round  about,  judge  of  people  and  of  ci re  urn- 
stances,  and  the  really  aCtive  ones,  those  use- 
ful to  themselves  and  to  others,  he  will  take 
away  in  our  train. 

**  Further,  I  have  to  report  of  Lothario, 
that  he  is  preparing  the  complete  consum- 
mation. He  has  undertaken  a  journey  to  the 
Pedagogues,  to  ask  for  skilled  artisans,  though 
onlv  a  verv  few.  The  arts  are  the  salt  of  the 
earth;  as  this  substance  is  to  food,  so  are  they 
related  to  technical  work.  We  borrow  nothing 
more  from  art,  but  the  result  that  handiwork 
shall  not  be  insipid. 

**A  permanent  connection  with  this  train- 
ing institution  will,  on  the  whole,  be  very  use- 
ful and  necessary  to  us.  We  must  be  doing, 
and  cannot  think  about  forming,  but  to  draw 
the  ready-formed  to  us  in  our  highest  duty. 

**  Thousands  of  considerations  here  suggest 
themselves:  allow  me,  after  our  old  fashion, 
only  one  more  general  remark,  occasioned  by 
a  passage  in  your  letter  to  Lenardo.  We  do 
not  wish  to  deprive  domestic  piety  of  its  due 
commendation ;  upon  it  is  founded  the  se- 
curity of  the  individual,  upon  which  fortitude 
and  dignity  may  ultimately  repose.  But  it 
extends  no  fiirther;  we  must  grasp  the  notion 
of  a  universal  piety,  send  forth  to  the  world 
our  honestly  human  dis])ositions,  in  a  practical 
shajK',  and  not  only  help  our  neighbors,  but 
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at  the  same  time  take  up  tlie  whole  of  hu- 
maiiiiy. 

"And  now,  to  refer  at  la^t  to  your  request, 
I  say  ihus  much :  Moutan  h;is  duly  reporied  it 
to  us.  Tlie  sirange  man  would  not  on  any 
account  declare  what  you  adlually  had  in 
view ;  yet  he  pledged  the  word  of  a  friend 
that  it  was  reasonable,  and  if  it  should  suc- 
ceed, would  be  highly  advantageous  to  the 
society.  And  so  you  are  forgiven  for  likewise 
making  a  secret  of  it  in  your  letter.  In  short, 
you  are  freed  from  all  restriflions,  as  you 
should  already  have  been  informed,  if  your 
address  had  been  known  to  us.  Therefore,  in 
the  name  of  all,  1  repeal  r  your  objefl,  al- 
though undi^clared,  is  approved,  in  confidence 


in  Montan  and  you.  Travel,  stop,  move 
about,  or  linger;  whatever  answers  your  pur- 
pose will  be  right.  May  you  make  yourself 
the  most  necessary  link  of  our  chain  ! 

■']  enclose  at  the  end  a  little  table,  from 
which  you  will  discover  the  movable  centre 
of  our  communications.  You  will  find  thercni 
displaced  before  jour  eyes,  whither  at  each 
season  you  have  lo  send  your  letters.  U'e 
should  like  be-it  to  have  them  sent  by  trust- 
worthy niesseiigere,  who  are  indicated  to  you 
sufficiently  at  several  places.  In  the  same  way 
you  will  find  it  shown  by  symbols  whertr  you 
have  to  seek  out  one  or  the  other  of  our 
friends." 


^<K^'':^^  v^- 


CHAPIER  IX. 

Ii-  we  now  seek  out  our  friend  again — for 
some  time  left  to  his  own  resources,  we  shall 
find  hini  as  he  comes  hither  from  ilie  side  ul 
tiie  level  country  mto  the  Pedagogic  piuvinue. 
He  comes  across  pjslures  and  Jiieadows,  skirts 
on  the  dry  down  many  a  small  lake,  looks  on 
Uishy  rather  than  wooded  liilb;  on  all  sides 
a  free  prospcdt  over  a  land  but  little  tilled. 
On  such  tracks  it  did  not  long  remain  doubt- 
ful that  he  was  in  tlie  liorsc-brtediiig  distriift, 
and  he  noticed  here  and  there  smaller  and 
larger  herds  of  these  noble  beasts  ul  different 
sex  and  age.  Bnl  all  at  once  the  horizon  is 
covered  with  a  fearful  dusl-cloud,  which  ra]i- 
idly  looming  nearer  and  neari-r,  comijleicij 
conceals  lite  whole  breadth  of  the  space,  but 
at  last  parted  b_v  a  keen  side-wind  is  forced 
to  disclose  the  tumult  in^de  it. 

A  large  body  of  the  &aid  noble  beasts  rushes 
forward  in  lull  gallop;  they  arc  guided  and 
kept  together  by  keeiiers  on  horseback.     The 


tremenduus  hurlv  burly  rushes  past  the  travel- 
ler; a  fine  boy,  amongst  lUe  keepers  in  charge, 
looks  al  hini  in  asionishunni,  pulb  up,  juinpa 
off,  and  embraces  his  laihtr. 

Now  quesiioning  and  explanation  ensue. 
The  son  lelaits  lliat  lie  had  had  to  put  up 
Mith  a  ^ood  deal  during  the  first  probaiiuii 
time;  dispensing  with  his  horse,  and  going 
about  on  toot  over  ploughed  lands  and  mea- 

I  dows,  and,  as  he  had  declared  beforehand, 
had  not  sho«n  himself  to  advantage  in  il.c 
quiet  toilsome  country  life.     The  har^est-fcasc 

;  had  pleased  him  well  enough;  but  the  tillage 
afterwards,  the  ploitghiiig,  digging,  and  waii- 

I  ing,  not  at  all.  He  had  certainly  occupied 
himself  wiih  the  necessary  and  useful  domestic 
animals,  but  always  lazily  and  disconieniedly 
until  he  wus  at  last  promoted  to  ihe  tnoie 
lively  business  of  riding.  The  occupaiion  of 
looking  after  the  maics  and  foals  was  tedious 
enough;  meanwhile,  if  one  sees  before  one  a 
lively  little  beast,  ihat  in  ibrec  or  four  years' 
time  H'ill  perhaps  carry  one  about.  It  is  quite  a 


As  every  distri6l  has  its  own  peculiar  fes- 
tival, the  guest  was  led  to  the  domain  of 
instrumental  music.  Bordering  on  the  plains, 
it  at  once  exhibited  pleasantly  and  gracefully 
diversified  valleys,  little  narrow  copses,  gentle 
brooks  by  the  banks  of  which  a  moss-grown 
rock  slyly  peeped  out  here  and  there  amidst 
the  turf.  Scattered  habitations,  surrounded 
by  bushes,  were  to  be  seen  upon  the  hills;  in 
gentle  dales  the  houses  clustered  nearer  to 
each  other.  These  cottages,  set  gracefully 
apart,  were  so  far  from  each  other,  that  no 
musical  sound  either  true  or  false  could  be 
heard  from  one  to  the  other. 

They  now  approached  a  wide  space,  built 
and  covered  round  about,  where  men  standing 
shoulder  to  shoulder  seemed  on  the  tiptoe  of 
attention  and  exix^dlation.  Just  as  the  guest 
entered,  a  powerful  symphony  on  all  the  in- 
struments commenced,  the  full- toned  strength 
and  -tenderness  of  which  he  could  not  but  ad- 
mire. 

By  the  side  of  this  roomily-constru6led  or- 
chestra stood  a  smaller  one,  which  attradted 
special  attention  ;  upon  it  were  younger  and 
older  scholars.  Each  held  his  instrument  in 
readiness,  without  playing  on  it.  These  were 
they  who  as  yet  were  not  able  or  did  not  ven- 
ture to  join  in  with  the  whole.  One  noticed 
with  interest  how  they  were  standing  as  it 
were  at  the  spring,  and  heard  it  declared  that 
such  a  festival  seldom  passed  by  without  a 
genius  in  some  one  or  other  being  suddenly 
developed. 

When  vocal  music  also  was  brought  forward 
in  the  intervals  of  the  instrumental,  there  was 
no  longer  room  to  doubt  that  this  too  was  in 
favor.  Upon  his  inquiry,  moreover,  as  to 
what  further  sort  of  education  was  joined  in 
friendly  union  with  this,  the  traveller  learned 
that  it  was  the  art  of  poetry,  and  withal  of  the 
lyric  sort.  Their  whole  aim  in  this  was  that 
the  two  arts,  each  for  and  from  itself,  but  at 
the  same  time  in  contrast  to  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  each  other  should  be  developed. 
The  pupils  learn  to  know  one  as  well  as  the 
other  in  their  special  limitations:  then  they 
are  taught  how  they  mutually  limit,  and  again 
mutually  emancipate  one  another. 

To  the  rhythm  of  poetry  the  tone-artist  op- 
poses the  division  and  movement  of  time. 
But  here  the  sway  of  music  over  poetry  soon 
manifests  itself — for  if  the  latter,  as  is  proper 
and  necessary,  always  keeps  its  quantities  as 
clearly  as  possible  in  view,  yet  for  the  musician  ' 
few  syllables  arc  definitely  long  or  short;  he  | 


destroys  at  pleasure  the  most  conscientious 
proceedings  of  the  dealer  in  rhythm — nay, 
adlually  converts  prose  into  song;  whence 
ensue  the  most  wonderful  possibilities,  and 
the  poet  would  very  soon  feel  himself  anni- 
hilated, were  he  not  able,  on  his  own  part,  to 
inspire  the  musician  with  reverence  by  means 
of  lyric  tenderness  and  boldness,  and  to  call 
forth  new  feelings,  at  one  time  in  the  most 
delicate  gradation,  at  another  by  the  most 
abrupt  transitions. 

The  singers  one  finds  here  are  for  the  most 
part  themselves  poets.  Dancing,  too,  is  taught 
in  its  rudiments;  so  that  all  these  accomplish- 
ments may  diffuse  themselves  methodically 
throughout  the  whole  of  these  regions. 

When  the  guest  was  condu6led  across  the 
next  boundary  he  suddenly  beheld  quite  a 
different  style  of  building.  The  houses  were 
no  longer  scattered,  and  no  more  of  the  cot- 
tage-sort ;  they  rather  appeared  to  be  set  to- 
gether with  regularity — solid  and  handsome 
from  without,  roomy,  convenient,  and  elegant 
within.  Here  one  perceived  an  unconfii^ed 
and  well-built  town,  adapted  to  its  situation. 
Here  plastic  art  and  its  kindred  crafts  are  at 
home,  and  a  stillness  quite  peculiar  prevails  in 
these  places. 

The  plastic  artist,  it  is  true,  always  con- 
siders himself  in  relation  to  whatever  lives 
and  moves  amidst  mankind;  but  his  occupa- 
tion is  a  solitary  one,  and,  by  the  strangest 
contradi6lion,  no  other,  perhai)s,  so  decidedly 
calls  for  a  living  environment.  Here,  then, 
does  each  one  create  in  silence  what  is  soon  to 
occupy  the  eyes  of  men  forever.  A  Sabbath 
stillness  reigns  over  the  whole  place,  and  if 
one  did  not  notice  here  and  there  the  chip- 
ping of  the  stone-mason,  or  the  measured 
blows  of  carpenters,  just  now  busily  employed 
in  finishing  a  splendid  building,  not  a  sound 
would  disturb  the  air. 

Our  traveller  was  struck  with  the  serious- 
ness, the  wonderful  stii<5lness,  with  which  be- 
ginners, as  well  as  the  more  advanced,  were 
treated;  it  seemed  as  if  no  one  essayed  any- 
thing by  his  own  strength  and  power,  but  as 
if  a  hidden  spirit  animated  all  throughout, 
guiding  them  to  one  single  great  end.  Neither 
draft  nor  sketch  was  anywhere  to  be  seen  : 
every  stroke  was  drawn  with  care.  And  when 
the  traveller  asked  the  guide  for  an  explana- 
tion of  the  whole  process,  the  latter  re- 
marked, **The  imagination  is  of  itself  a  vague 
inconstant  faculty,  whilst  the  whole  merit  of 
the  plastic  artist  consists  in  this,  namely,  in 
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iearnitig  ever  mort  and  more  ia  define  and 
gras|i  it  firmly,  nay,  even  Lit  last  to  t'levate  it 
to  the  levtl  of  ihe  present." 

Hf  was  reminded  of  the  necessity  in  other 
arts  of  more  certain  principles.  "Would  the 
musician  allow  a  pupil  to  strike  wildly  at  the 
strings,  or  to  invent  intervals  according  to  liis 
oi*n  cajtricc  and  pleasure?  Here  it  is  re- 
markable that  nothing  is  to  be  left  lo  the 
learner's  discretion.  The  element  in  whiih 
he  is  to  work  is  given  deliniiely,  tlie  tool  that 
he  has  to  handle  is  plared  in  his  hand,  the 
very  style  and  method  by  which  he  is  to  avail 
himself  of  them  (I  mean  the  fingering)  he 
finds  prescribed,  by  which  one  member  gels 
out  of  the  way  of  another,  and  gels  the  proper 
road  ready  for  its  successor,  by  which  orderly 
cu- ope  rati  on  alone  the  impossible  becontes 
possible  at  last.  But  what  mostly  justifies  Wi 
in  siricft  demands  and  definite  laws,  is  that  it 
is  precisely  genius,  the  inborn  talent,  that 
grasps  ihem  first,  and  yields  them  the  most 
willing  obedience.  Only  mediocrity  would 
fain  substitute  its  limited  .specialty  for  the  un- 
limited whole,  and  glorify  its  false  ideas  under 
the  pretence  of  an  incontroliable  originality 
and  independence.  This,  however,  we  do 
not  let  pas.s,  but  we  prmeft  our  pupils  against 
all  false  steps,  whereby  a  great  part  of  life, 
nay,  often  the  whole  life,  is  confused  and 
broken  up.  With  the  genius  we  luve  best  to 
deal,  for  he  is  specially  inspired  with  the  good 
spirit  of  recognizing  quickly  what  is  useful  to 
him.  He  sees  that  Art  is  called  Art,  precisely 
because  it  is  not  Nature;  he  accommodates 
himself  to  the  proper  respefl  even  for  that 
which  might  be  called  conventional,  for  what 
else  is  this  but  that  the  best  men  have  agreed 
to  regard  the  necessary,  the  inevitable,  as  the 
best?  And  is  it  not  successful  in  every  case? 
To  the  great  assistance  of  the  teachers,  the 
three  reverences  and  their  symbols  are  intro- 
duced and  inculcated  here  too,  as  everywhere 
with  us,  with  some  variation  in  conformity 
with  the  nature  of  the  business  that  prevails." 

As  the  traveller  was  led  further  around,  he 
was  constrained  to  wonder  at  the  fadi,  ihat 
the  city  seemed  to  extend  itself  forever,  streets 
growing  out  of  streets,  and  affording  nutnber- 
le^s  fine  views.  The  exterior  of  the  buildings 
expressed  their  objefl  unaiiibiguously :  they 
were  subitantial  and  imposing,  less  shoH-y  than 
beautiful.  After  the  nobler  and  more  solemn 
one  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  came  those  of 
;  cheerful  aspe<5l,  until  at  last  charming 
suburbs,  of  a  graceful  charadler,  spread  away 


towards   the    open    roniilry,   dwindling    away 
finally  in  the  sliajie  of  country  villas. 

The  traveller  could  not  avoid  remarking 
here  thai  the  habitations  of  the  musicians  m 
ihe  preceding  region  were,  in  respeft  to 
beamy  and  size,  in  no  way  lo  \k  compared 
wiih  the  present  ones  in  which  painters,  sculp- 
tors and  architeils  dwelt.  The  answer  given 
lo  him  was  lhat  this  lay  in  the  nature  of 
things.  Tlie  musician  must  always  be  ab- 
sorbed within  himself,  to  shape  out  his  inmost 
thought  and  to  bring  it  forih-  He  has  not  lo 
flatter  the  sense  of  sight ;  the  eye  very  easily 
supplants  the  ear,  and  tempts  outward  ihe 
spirit  from  within.  The  plastic  artist,  on  the 
contrary,  must  live  in  the  outer  world,  and 
make  his  inner  nature  manifest,  as  it  were  un- 
consciously, on  and  in  the  external  world. 
Plastic  artists  must  live  like  kings  and  gods ; 
how  otherwise  would  ihey  build  and  adorn 
for  kings  and  gods?  They  must  at  last  raise 
themselves  above  the  ordinary  so  far  that  the 
whole  community  may  feel  honored  in  and  by 
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Our  friend  ihen  desired  the  explanation  of 
another  paradox — why  is  ii  that  just  on  these 
festivals,  which  in  other  regions  are  such 
lively  and  (nmnlmously  cxiiied  days,  here  the 
greatest  quiet  prevails,  aiid  work  is  not  even 
exhibited. 

"A  plastic  artist,"  he  said,  "requires  no 
festival;  to  him  the  whole  year  is  a  festival. 
When  he  has  accomplished  anvthingexcellent, 
it  stands  afterwards,  as  it  did  before,  in  his 
sight  and  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  world.  In 
this  no  repetition  is  needed,  no  neweBbrt,  no 
fresh  success,  such  as  ihe  musician  is  forever 
tormented  by;  who  for  lhat  reason  is  not  to 
l>e  grudged  the  most  splendid  festival  amidst 
the  most  numerous  audience." 

"Bill  yet,"  replifd  Wilhelm,  "on  days  like 
this  one  would  lie  glad  lo  see  an  exhibition  in 
which  ihe  three  years'  progress  of  ihe  best 
pupils  might  be  examined  and  criticised  with 
pleasure.' ' 

"In  other  places,"  he  was  told,  "an  exhi- 
bition may  be  necessary ;  with  us  it  is  not ; 
our  whole  end  and  aim  is  exhibition.  Look 
here  at  the  buildings  of  every  sort,  all  carried 
out  by  pupils;  after  plans,  discussed  and  re- 
vised, it  is  true,  a  hundred  limes;  for  one  who 
builds  must  not  potter  about  and  make  ex^ieri- 
ments.  What  has  to  remain  standing,  must 
stand  well,  and  suffice,  if  not  for  eternity,  at 
any  rate  for  a  considerable  time.  We  may 
commit  ever  so  many  faults,  but  we  must  not 
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build  any.  With  sculptors  we  deal  a  little 
more  leniently,  most  leniently  of  all  with 
painters;  they  may  experiment,  here  and 
there,  each  in  his  own  style.  It  is  open  to 
them  to  choose  in  the  inside  or  outside  spaces 
of  buildings,  in  the  open  squares,  a  spot  which 
they  will  decorate.  They  make  their  ideas 
public,  and,  if  one  is  in  any  degree  worthy  of 
approbation,  the  execution  is  agreed  to;  but 
in  one  of  two  ways — either  with  the  privilege 
of  taking  the  work  away,  sooner  or  later, 
should  it  cease  to  please  the  artist  himself,  or 
with  the  condition  of  leaving  the  work,  when 
once  set  up,  irremovably  in  its  place.  The 
most  choose  the  former,  and  reserve  the 
privilege  for  themselves,  in  which  they  are 
alwavswell  advised.  The  second  case  seldom 
occurs ;  and  it  is  observable  that  the  artists  then 
rely  less  upon  themselves,  hold  long  confer- 
ences with  their  comrades  and  critics,  and  by 
that  means  manage  to  produce  works  really 
worthy  of  being  valued  and  made  permanent." 

After  all  this,  Wilhelm  did  not  negledt  to 
inquire  what  other  instrudlion  was  given  be- 
sides, and  he  was  informed  that  this  consisted 
of  poetry,  and  in  fadl  of  epic  poetry. 

Yet  it  must  needs  appear  strange  to  our 
friend  when  they  added  that  the  pupils  are 
not  allowed  to  read  or  to  recite  the  completed 
poems  of  ancient  and  modern  poets.  **Merely 
a  series  of  myths,  traditions  and  legends  is 
briefly  imparted  to  them.  Thus  we  soon  re- 
cognize by  pidtorial  or  poetic  expression,  the 
special  produdlive  power  of  the  genius  devoted 
to  one  or  the  other  art.  Poets  and  artists 
both  occupy  themselves  at  the  satne  well- 
spring,  and  each  one  tries  to  guide  the  stream 
towards  his  own  side  for  his  own  advantage, 
so  as  to  attain  his  end  according  to  his  re- 
quirements; at  which  he  succeeds  much  better 
than  if  he  set  about  making  over  again  what 
has  been  made  already." 

The  traveller  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  process  himself.  Several  painters  were 
busy  in  one  room ;  a  lively  young  companion 
was  telling  a  quite  simple  story  very  circum- 
stantially, so  that  he  employed  almost  as  many 
words  as  they  did  pencil -strokes  to  complete, 
his  exposition  in  the  most  rounded  style  pos- 
sible. 

They  assured  Wilhelm  that  in  their  joint 
work  the  friends  entertained  themselves  very 
pleasantly,  and  that  in  this  way  improvisators 
were  often  developed  who  were  able  to  arouse 
great  enthusiasm  in  the  twofold  representation. 

Our  friend  now  turned  his  inquiries  again 
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to  plastic  art.  "You  have,"  he  said,  "no 
exhibition,  and,  consequently,  I  suppose,  no 
award  of  prizes." 

**We  have  not  in  point  of  fa6l,"  replied 
the  other;  "but  quite  close  by  here,  we  can 
let  you  see  what  we  regard  as  more  useful.** 

They  turned  into  a  large  hall,  lighted  with 
good  effedt  from  above.  A  large  circle  of 
busy  artists  was  first  seen,  from  the  midst  of 
whom  a  colossal  group,  favorably  placed, 
reared  itself.  Vigorous  male  and  female 
forms,  in  powerful  poses,  reminded  one  of 
that  splendid  fight  between  youthful  heroes 
and  Amazons,  in  which  hate  and  animosity  at 
last  resolve  themselves  into  mutual  and  faithful 
alliance.  This  remarkably  involved  piece  of 
art- work  was  seen  to  equal  advantage  from 
any  point  around  it.  Artists  were  sitting  and 
standing  in  a  large  circle,  each  occupied  after 
his  own  fashion :  the  painter  at  his  easel,  the 
draughtsman  at  his  drawing-board,  some 
modelling  in  the  round,  some  in  bas-relief; 
architedts  were  even  making  drawings  for  the 
pedestal,  upon  which  a  similar  work  of  art 
was  afterwards  to  be  placed.  Every  one 
taking  part  in  it  adopted  his  own  method  in 
copying.  Painters  and  draughtsmen  devel- 
oped the  group  in  the  flat,  carefully,  indeed, 
so  as  not  to  spoil  it,  but  to  give  as  much  as 
possible.  The  work  in  bas-relief  was  treated 
in  precisely  the  same  manner.  Only  one  had 
reproduced  the  whole  group  on  a  smaller 
scale,  and,  in  certain  movements  and  arrange- 
ment of  members,  he  really  seemed  to  have 
surpassed  the  model. 

It  now  appeared  that  this  was  the  designer 
of  the  model,  who,  before  its  execution  in 
marble,  was  now  submitting  it  not  to  a  critical 
but  to  a  practical  test ;  and  who,  by  taking 
accurate  note  of  everything  that  each  of  his 
fellow-workers,  according  to  his  own  method 
and  way  of  thinking,  saw,  preserved,  or  altered 
in  it,  was  enabled  to  turn  it  to  his  own  advan- 
tage; with  this  obje6l,  that  ultimately,  when 
the  perfedt  work  should  come  forth  chiselled 
in  marble,  though  undertaken,  designed,  and 
executed  by  only  one,  yet  still  it  might  seem 
to  belong  to  all. 

In  this  room,  too,  the  greatest  silence 
reigned  ;  but  the  diredlor  raised  his  voice  and 
cried,  "  Who  is  there  here,  who,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  this  motionless  work,  can  so  move 
the  imagination  with  the  excellence  of  his 
words  that  all  that  we  can  see  transfixed  here, 
shall  again  become  resolved  without  losing  its 
chara<5ler,  so  that  we  may  convince  ourselves 
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each  other,  and  made  arrangements  by  signs, 
the  following  fine  heart  and  spirit-stirring 
song  resounded  from  all  sides: — 

"  To  invent  and  bring  to  ending, 

Artist,  bide  thou  oft  alone : 
Joy  to  reap  from  toilsome  spending, 

Gayly  to  thy  friends  begone ! 
See  them  as  a  whole  compacted, 

And  discern  thine  own  career; 
Deeds  in  many  a  year  ena(5led 

In  thy  neighbor  will  be  clear. 

"  First  conceiving,  then  presenting. 

Ranging  shapes  in  order  wise. 
Each  of  them  the  rest  accenting 

Till  at  last  they  all  suffice. 
"Well  invented,  render'd  neatly. 

Feelingly  and  thoroughly  done, 
Thus  the  artist  hath  discreetly 

Power  from  everlasting  won. 

"  As  the  thousand  forms  of  Nature 

Of  one  God  alone  do  tell. 
So  does  one  enduring  feature 

In  Art's  wide  domain  prevail. 
This,  the  sense  of  Truth  Eternal, 

Beauty  dons  as  her  array, 
And  unharmed  by  light  supernal 

Gazes  on  the  brightest  day. 

**  As  the  speaker,  as  the  singer 

Blithely  fare  in  rhyme  or  prose, 
Fresh  beneath  the  painter's  finger 

Must  bloom  forth  Life's  joyous  rose. 
With  her  sisters  round  her  closing. 

With  the  fruits  that  autumn  brings. 
Thus  the  mysteries  disclosing 

Of  1  jfe's  deeply  hidden  springs. 

**  Form  from  form  do  thou  dissever. 
Fair,  in  shapes  ^  thousand  fold ; 
Of  man's  image  glad  forever 
That  a  God  ii  did  enfold. 
.  Stand  in  brotherhood  united. 

Whatsoe'er  your  work  may  be ; 
And  like  sacred  incense  lighted 
Rise  on  high  in  melody." 

Wilhelm  might  well  have  let  all  this  pass, 
although  it  must  have  seemed  to  him  very 
paradoxical,  and,  had  he  not  seen  it  with  his 
eves,  actually  impossible.  But  when  they 
proceeded,  in  beautiful  sequence,  to  declare 
and  make  it  all  clear  to  him  openly  and 
frankly,  he  hardly  needed  to  ask  a  single 
question  for  further  information;  yet  he  did 
not  forbear,  at  last,  to  address  his  condudlor 
as  follows : 

*'  I  see  that  here  everything  desirable  in  life 
has  been  provided  for  very  wisely,  but  tell  me, 
besides,  which  region  can  manifest  a  similar 
solicitude  for  dramatic  poetrv,  and  where 
might  1  gain   information  on  that  subje<5l.     I 


have  looked  round  amongst  all  your  edifices, 
and  find  none  that  could  be  destined  for  such 
an  objedl.** 

**  In  reply  to  this  question  we  cannot  deny 
that  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort  to  be  met 
with  in  the  whole  of  our  province,  for  the 
theatre  presupposes  an  idle  crowd,  perhaps 
even  a  rabble,  the  like  of  which  is  not  to  be 
found  amongst  us;  for  such  i)eople,  if  they 
do  not  go  away  disgusted,  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, are  conveyed  across  the  frontier.  Be 
assured,  however,  that  in  our  universally 
active  institution  so  important  a  point  as  this 
has  been  well  considered;  but  no  region  could 
be  found  for  it ;  some  weighty  objedlion  oc- 
curred in  every  case.  Who  is  there  amongst 
our  pupils  who  would  have  easily  made  up  his 
mind  to  awaken  in  this  mass,  with  feigned 
merriment  or  hypocritical  sorrow,  an  unreal 
emotion  inconsistent  with  the  time,  and  there- 
by produce  in  alterations  an  ever-dubious 
pleasure  ?  Such  foolishness  we  considered  al- 
together dangerous,  and  could  not  connedl  it 
with  our  serious  aim." 

**And  yet  it  is  said,**  replied  Wilhelm, 
*Mhat  this  widely-encompassing  art  requires 
all  the  others  together.** 

*'Not  at  all,**  was  the  reply;  "she  makes 
use  of  the  others,  but  spoils  them.  I  do  not 
blame  the  adlor  when  he  associates  himself 
with  the  painter,  but  still  the  painter,  in  such 
a  partnership,  is  lost.  The  adlor,  without 
any  conscience,  will,  for  his  own  momentary 
ends,  and  with  no  small  profit,  use  up  all  that 
art  and  life  offer  him ;  the  painter,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  would  reap  some  advantage 
again  from  the  theatre,  will  always  find  him- 
self at  a  disadvantage,  and  the  musician  will 
be  in  the  same  case.  The  arts  seem  to  me 
like  so  many  sisters,  of  whom  the  greater  num- 
ber have  been  disposed  to  economy,  but  one 
of  trivial  disposition  has  had  a  mind  to  appro- 
priate the  possessions  and  property  of  the 
whole  family.  The  theatre  is  in  this  situation : 
it  has  an  ambiguous  origin,  which,  whether  as 
art  or  handicraft  or  dilettanteism,  it  can  never 
wholly  disguise.'* 

Wilhelm  looked  down  with  a  deep  sigh,  for 
all  the  enjoyment  and  the  sorrow  that  he  had 
had  from  and  on  the  stage,  was  suddenly 
present  to  him.  He  blessed  the  good  men 
who  were  wise  enough  to  spare  their  pupils 
such  pain,  who,  from  convi<5lion  and  prin- 
ciple, banished  these  perils  from  their  circle. 

His  conductor,  however,  did  not  leave  him 
long   to   these   meditations,    but    proceeded: 
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"  A-  it  is  our  liighest  and  lioliei^t  |)riiiriple  ii> 
misdirect  no  disposition  or  lalunt,  we  t-aiiiiot 
Kidf  from  ourselves  the  fafl,  that  amoiig>t  so 
great  a  number  a  natural  mimetic  gift  may 
very  likely  be  decisively  displayed.  This, 
however,  shoivs  itself  in  an  irrepressible  de- 
sire to  ape  the  charaflers,  figures,  motion  and 
speecli  of  others.  This  we  do  not  encourage, 
it  is  true,  but  we  observe  the  pupil  carefully, 
and  if  he  remains  throughout  true  to  his  na- 
ture, we  have  put  ourselves  ill  connexion  with 
the  large  theatres  of  all  nations,  and  thither 
we  send  anyone  of  tried  capacity,  in  order 
that,  like  the  duck  upon  the  pond,  he  may 
with  all  speed  be  guided  on  the  stage  to  the 
future  waddling  and  quaeking  of  his  life." 

Wilhelm  listened  to  this  with  patience,  yet 
only  with  partial  conviiSion,  and  perhaps  with 
some  annoyance;  for  so  wonderfully  is  man 
minded,  tiiat  whilst  he  is  really  persuaded  of 
the  worthlessness  of  some  favorite  subjeiS  or 
other,  and  will  turn  away  from,  and  even  exe- 
crate himself,  yet  still  he  will  not  bear  to  have 
it  treated  in  the  same  way  by  anyone  else,  and 
probably  the  spirit  of  contradiflion  which 
dwells  ill  all  mankind  Ls  never  more  vigor- 
ously and  effei5livcly  excited  than  in  such  a 
case. 

The  editor  of  these  papers  may  even  confess 
that  he  allows  this  wonderful  ]>as.sage  to  pass 
with  some  rehnflance.  Has  he  not.  too.  in 
m.iiiy  senses  devoted  more  than  a  due  share 
of  life  and  strength  to  the  theaire?  and  would 
it  be  easy  to  convince  him  that  this  has  been 
an  inexcusable  error,  a  fruitless  exertion? 

However,  we  have  not  time  to  apply  our- 
selves ill-humoredly  to  such  recolleflions  and 
underlying  feelings,  for  our  friend  finds  him- 
self agreeably  surprised  on  seeing  before  him, 
once  mure,  one  of  the  Three,  and  one  es- 
pecially symiiathetic.  A  communicative  gen- 
tleness, telling  of  the  purest  peace  of  soul, 
imparted  itself  most  revivingly:  the  Wanderer 
could  approach  him  trustfully,  and  feel  that 
his  trust  was  returned. 

He  now  learned  that  the  Superior  was  at 
present  in  the  sanftuary,  and  was  there  in- 
struAing,  teaching  and  blessing,  whilst  the 
.  Three  arranged  severally  to  visit  all  the  re- 
gions, and  in  every  place — after  obtaining  the 
most  minute  information,  and  arranging  with 
ihc  subordinate  overseers  to  carry  forward 
what  had  been  begun — to  establish  what  had  i 
been  iiewlv  determined,  and  thus  faithfully  1 
fulfil  their  high  duty.  I 

This  cxceilciit  man  it  was,  who  gave  him  a  | 
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■w  of  iheir  internal  econoiiiv, 
mentions,  as  well  as.  a  knowl- 
iprocai  effea  of  all  the  dif- 
nor  did  he  fail  to  make  clear 
Id  be  transferred  from  one  to 
a  longer  or  shorter  |ieriod. 
Enough,  everything  fully  harmonized  with 
what  he  already  knew.  At  the  same  time, 
the  account  given  of  his  son  was  a  source  of 
great  satisfaction,  and  the  plan  on  which  they 
intended  to  proceed  with  him  must  needs  ob- 
tain his  entire  approbation. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Thereupon  Wilhelm  was  invited  by  assist- 
ants and  overseer?  to  a  mountain-festival 
which  was  on  the  point  of  being  celebrated. 
They  ascended  the  mountain  with  some  dif- 
ficulty, and  Wilhelm  fancied  he  noticed  that 
towardseveniiig  the  guide  walked  nioresloivly, 
as  if  the  darkness  would  not  oppose  still  fur- 
ther hindrance  to  their  progress.  But  as  soon 
as  deep  night  surrounded  them  the  riddle  was 
solved  for  him:  he  saw,  from  numerous  ra- 
vines and  valleys,  small  flames  glimmering 
unsteadily,  stretching  out  into  lines,  and  roll- 
ing towards  them  across  the  mountain  heights. 
Much  friendlier  than  when  a  volcano  ojiens 
out,  and  its  belching  din  threatens  whole  dis- 
tridls  with  destmflion,  did  this  speflacle  ap- 
pear; and  yet,  by-and-bye,  it  glowed  much 
stronger,  broader,  and  more  concentrated, 
sparkling  like  a  stream  of  stars,  gentle  and 
kindly  it  is  true,  but  yet  spreading  itself 
boldly  over  the  whole  scene. 

After  enjoying  some  time  the  astonishment 
of  tlie  guest  (for  they  could  aflnally  ace  each 
other  well,  their  faces  and  forms  seemed  illu- 
minated by  the  light  in  the  distance,  as  well 
as  their  path),  his  companion  began  to  speak; 

"You  see  here  a  wonderful  sight  indeed: 
those  lights,  which  glow  and  work,  day  and 
night,  throughout  the  whole  year,  aiding  the 
acquisition  of  hidden  and  scarcely  attainable 
subterranean  treasures,  it  is  they  that  at  the 
present  moment  are  welling  and  gushing  forth 
from  their  caverns  and  cheer  the  onier  dark- 
ness. Hardly  ever  has  a  finer  sight  been  seen, 
where  the  most  useful  indtistry,  dispersed 
lieneaih  the  ground,  withdrawn  from  sight, 
discloses  itself  to  us  in  full  conipietenc-s, 
bringing  a  vast  secret  combination  to  view." 
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Amid  surli  conversaiion  and  reflfflions, 
they  had  reached  the  spot  where  the  rivulets 
of  fire  merged  iliemselves  inio  the  sea  of  flame 
Mirrounding  a  brightly  lighted  insular  space. 
Tile  wanderer  now  stood  in  the  blinding  circle, 
where  glancing  lights  hy  the  iliousand  formed 
a  weird  contrast  to  the  bbtk  baikgroimd  of 
ihc  rows  of  miners.  Forlbwiih  the  liveliest 
music  was  hearil.  wiih  appropriate  singing. 
Hollow  masses  of  rock  came  away  by  the  aid 
of  machinery,  and  soon  discovered  a  lirilliani 
interior  to  the  eye  of  the  delif^hicd  s|)e<^alor. 
Mimetic  representations,  ai:d  aiighi  else  ihiit 
can  add  a  charm  to  such  a  niunient  for  ihe 
crowd,  combined  to  excite  iind  at  the  sdoie 
time  to  satisfy  a  cheerful  attention. 

But  with  what  astonishment  was 
filled,  when  he  saw  himself  jiresei 
chief  people,  and  amongst  them, 
attire  of  state,  beheld  friend  Jarno. 

"  Not  without  reasoo,"  exclaimed  the  latter, 
"have  I  exchanged  my  earlier  name  for  the 
more  significant  Montan.  You  find  me  here, 
rnnsecraled  to  mountain  and  cavern,  iind  hap- 
pier in  this  limited  situation  below  and  upon 
Ihc  earth  than  can  be  imagined." 

"Then,"  replied  the  wanderer, 
thus,  as  a  thorough  expert,  now  be  r 
with   explanation   and   it):)tru<fl 
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showed  yourself  towards  me  on  those   rotky 
mountain  crags  yonder," 

"Not  at  ail."  rejoined  Monian;  "moun- 
tains  are   dumb  teathcra,  and   make  Mleut 

After  this  festal  rrlebrntion  they  supped  ai 
uumeroiisi  tables.     All  the  gne-ts  "lio,  invited 

I  or  unmviled,  were    present,  belonged  to  the 

.  craft ;  consequenily,  even  at  the  lahle  at  Mhiih 
Montan  and  his  friend  ^-at  down,  a    »on\er- 

I  nation  suited  In  ihe  place  at  once  cominemed. 

!  The    talk  was  all    of  mountains,  lodes,  and 

I  strata,  of  the  veins  and  metals  oi  the  dtstriA 
in  detail.     Bui  presenttyihe  eonvetsalion  was 

I  merged  into  general  subje^s,  and  then  the 
qiiet-tion  tnrned  on  nothing  less  than  tl.e 
trealion  and  origin  of  the  woild.     Bui  here^ 

'  upon  the  distu'sion  was  no  longer  atnirable, 
bill  rather  involved  itself  speedily  in  3  lively 

I  dispute, 

I  Several  of  them  would  derive  the  formation 
of  our  earth  from  a  watery  covering  sinking 
and  diminishing  itself  little  by  little.     They 

j  adduced  in  their  support  the  ivmains  of  or- 
ganic dwellers  in  the  sea,  on  the  highest 
mountains. aswcU  ason  thelowhills.     Oihers, 

'  on  the  contrary,  averred  more  positively  that 

'  it  was  first  glowing  and  molten,  that  fire  also 

,  prevailed  throughout,  which  after  it  had  had 
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sufficient  e^--(X  upon  ihe  outer  surface,  was 
finally  withdrawn  into  the  very  depihs,  and 
was  henceforward  in  constant  aftiviiy  ihrougii 
volcanoes  raging  violenlly  in  the  sea  as  well 
as  on  (he  earth,  and  thus  by  successive  erup- 
tions, and  lava  likewise  streaming  over  time 
after  time,  formed  the  highest  mouniaius. 
They  also  especially  reminded  those  who 
thought  otherwise,  that,  in  fa6t,  without  fire 
nothmg  could  become  hot,  and  that  an  active 
fire  always  presupposed  a  hearth.  However 
reconcilable  with  experience  this  might  seem, 
many  were  not  contented  with  it.  They  af- 
firmed that  mighty  forms  which  had  already 
become  fully  perfedled  within  the  biMom  of 
the  earth,  were  driven  by  the  agency  of  irre- 
siiiible  elastic  forces  through  the  earth's  crast 
and  out  into  the  heights,  and  in  this  tumult 
many  portions  of  them  were  at  the  same  time 
scattered  and  splintered  far  over  the  contigu- 
ous and  distant  trafls;  they  appealed  to  many 
fafli  which  were  not  to  be  explained  without 
some  such  assnmplion.  A  fourth,  though  per- 
haiis  not  a  numerous  party,  laughed  at  these 
futile  attempts,  and  affirmed  that  indeed  many 
circumstance-i  of  the  surface  of  this  earth 
would  never  be  capable  of  explanation  if  we 
did  not  allow  that  larger  and  snalter  mountain 
ranges  had  fallen  down  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  trafls  of  land  had  been  covered  far  and 
wide  by  them.  They  called  to  witness  larger 
and  smaller  masses  of  rock  which  are  found 
lying  scattered  about  in  many  countries,  and 
even  in  our  days  are  colledled  as  having  been 
hurled  down  from  above. 

At  last,  two  or  three  quiet  guests  essayed  to 
call  in  the  assistance  of  a  period  of  severe 
cold,  and  from  the  highest  mountain  ridges 
would  look  in  spirit  upon  glaciers  sloping 
down  far  into  the  land,  sliding-planes  so  to 
sp^ak,  provided  for  heavy  masses  of  primitive 
roik,  which  were  thus  pushed  farther  and  far- 
ther down  upon  the  shpjjery  lath.  These,  on 
the  advent  of  the  period  of  thaw,  must  needs 
sink  down,  to  remain  lying  forever  on  foreign 
soil.  Thus,  also,  the  tran.'^pori  of  enormous 
blocks  of  stone  hither  from  the  north  by 
mL-ans  of  floating  drift-ice  would  become  pos- 
sible.* These  good  folks,  however,  could 
not  make  any  impression  with  iheir  somewhat 
calm  views.     It  was  held  to  be  far  more  in 


*  Tbit  pauage  \%  inlcrestine  ■«  apparcmly  giving 
GoElhe's  own  views  as  to  erratic  rocks,  at  a  time  wlirn 
the  notv  funiliar  uid  well-e.stiLbiis!ie<t  theory  of  glacier- 
mdvenicnt  had  not  Iwcn  arrived  al. — En. 


accordance  with  nature  to  allow  the  creation 
of  a  world  to  proceed  with  gigantic  bursting 
and  upheaving,  with  tumultuous  roaring  and 
fiery  jactilation;  and  when,  moreover,  the 
heat  of  wine  had  contribuied  its  potent  effedt, 
the  sumptuous  feast  had  almost  been  broken 
up  in  murderous  doings. 

Utterly  confused  and  befogged  was  our 
friend's  itiind,  who,  in  quiet  thought,  still 
cherished  from  of  old  the  Spirit  that  had 
moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,  and  the 
deep  flood  which  had  stood  fifteen  cubits 
above  the  highest  mountains,  and  to  whom, 
amid  this  strange  talk,  the  world,  well-ordered, 
developed,  and  animated  as  it  was.  seemed  to 
fall,  before  his  imagination,  into  a  chaotic  heap. 

The  next  morning  he  did  not  omit  to  ques- 
tion the  grave  Montan  on  this  subjefl,  ex- 
claiming, "  I  could  not  understand  you 
yesterday,  for  amongst  all  the  extraordinary 
things  and  speeches,  1  was  hoping  to  hear  at 
last  your  opinion,  and  your  decision;  instead 
of  which,  you  were  sometimes  on  one  side 
and  sometimes  on  the  other,  and  always  tried 
to  confirm  the  opinion  of  him  who  happened 
to  be  speaking.  But  now  tell  me  seriously 
what  you  think  of  it  all,  what  you  know 
about  il." 

To  this  Montan  replied,  "  I  know  as  ninch 
as  ihey,  and  would  rather  not  think  at  all 
about  it." 

"But  here,"  replied  Wilhdm,  "are so  many 
coniradidlory  opinions;  and  it  is  said,  for- 
sooth, that  tnith  lies  in  the  middle." 

"Not  al  all,"  rejoined  Montan;  "the  prob- 
lem lies  in  the  middle,  insoluble  perhaps,  per- 
haps also  accessible  if  it  is  taken  in  hand." 

So  after  somewhat  more  had  been  said  to 
like  effefl  by  one  und  the  other,  Montan  con- 
tinned  confidentially :  "  You  blame  me  for 
supporting  each  one  in  his  opinion,  insomuch 
that  a  further  argument  can  always  be  found 
for  everything;  I  thereby  increased  the  con- 
fusion, it  is  true,  but,  tn  point  of  faiSl,  I  can- 
not, with  this  breed,  take  the  matter  more 
seriously.  [  have  thoroughly  convinced  my- 
self that  what  each  holds  dearest — and  these, 
in  faifl,  are  our  conviiflions — he  must,  in 
dee(>'-st  seriousness,  keep  to  himself.  Each 
one  knows  what  he  does  know  only  for  him- 
self; and  that  he  must  keep  secret;  when  he 
utters  it,  contradiflion  is  excited  forthwith, 
and  when  he  ventures  into  conflifl.  he  loses  the 
equilibrium  in  himself,  and  what  is  best  in  him, 
if  not  annihilated,  is  at  any  rate  disturbed." 

Prompted    by  some   counter-arguments  of 


Wilhelm's,  Montan  further  declared,  **If  one 
once  knows  on  what  everything  depends,  one 
ceases  to  be  argumentative.'* 

'*But  what  does  everything  depend  on 
then?*'  replied  Wilhelm  impatiently. 

**That  is  soon  said,"  answered  the  other. 
**  Thinking  and  Doing,  Doing  and  Thinking, 
from  all  time  admitted,  from  all  time  prac- 
tised, but  not  discerned  by  everyone.  Like 
expiration  and  inhalation,  the  two  must  for- 
ever be  pulsating  backwards  and  forwards  in 
life;  like  question  and  answer,  the  one  cannot 
exist  without  the  other.  Whoever  makes  for 
himself  a  law — which  the  genius  of  human 
understanding  secretly  whispers  into  the  ear 
of  every  new-born  child — to  test  Doing  by 
Thinking,  Thinking  by  Doing,  he  cannot  go 
astray;  and  if  he  does  go  astray,  he  will  soon 
find  himself  on  the  right  way  again." 

Montan  now  proceeded  to  conduct  his 
friend  methodically  round  the  mining  dis- 
tri6l ;  they  were  greeted  everywhere  with  a 
gruff  "Good-luck!"  which  they  cheerfully 
returned. 

**I  often  feel  inclined,"  said  Montan,  **to 
call  out  to  them,  *  Good  sense!'  for  sense  is 
more  than  luck ;  yet  the  people  always  have 
sense  enough,  if  their  superiors  have  any. 
Smce  I  am  here,  if  not  to  command,  at  any 
rate  to  advise,  I  have  taken  some  trouble  to 
learn  the  peculiarities  of  the  mountain.  They 
are  striving  most  vigorously  after  the  metals 
that  it  contains.  I  have  been  trying  to  make 
clear  to  myself  where  these  occur,  and  I  have 
succeeded.  It  is  not  done  by  luck  alone,  but 
bv  sense,  which  calls  in  the  aid  of  luck  in 
order  to  regulate  it.  How  these  mountains 
have  come  to  be  here  I  know  not,  and  what  is 
more  I  do  not  care  to  know;  but  1  daily  en- 
deavor to  win  away  from  them  their  property. 
The  lead  and  silver  that  they  bear  in  their 
bosom  is  greedily  sought  after;  how  they  have 
it,  I  keep  to  myself,  and  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity of  finding  what  is  wished  for.  At  my 
advice  an  experimental  attempt  is  made,  it 
succeeds,  and  is  lucky  for  me.  What  I  know, 
I  know  to  myself;  in  what  I  succeed,  I  suc- 
ct-ed  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  no  one 
imagines  that  in  the  same  way  he  might  have 
succeeded  just  as  well.  I  am  under  the  sus- 
picion of  possessing  a  magic  wand ;  but  they 
do  not  remark  that  they  contradi6l  me  when- 
ever I  bring  forward  anything  in  the  way  of 
reasoning,  and  that  they  thereby  cut  off  from 
tlit-mselves  tlic  way  to  the  tree  of  knowlcdirc 
where  thc^e  divining  rods  may  be  plucked." 


Reassured  by  this  conversation,  persuaded 
that  he,  too,  having  hitherto  prospered  in  his 
Doing  and  Thinking,  had  in  general  adapted 
himself,  in  a  widely  different  department,  to 
his  friend's  requirements,  he  now  proceeded 
to  give  account  of  the  employment  of  his 
time,  since  he  had  obtained  the  favor  of  dis- 
tributing and  using  the  prescribed  term  of 
travel,  not  by  days  and  hours,  but  in  accord- 
ance with  the  true  aim  of  a  complete  culture. 

In  this  there  was  now,  as  it  happened,  no 
need  of  many  words,  for  a  circumstance  of 
some  moment  gave  our  friend  an  opportunity 
of  turning  his  acquiied  talent  skilfully  and 
favorably  to  account,  and  of  proving  himself 
truly  useful  to  human  society. 

But  of  what  sort  this  was,  we  must  not  at 
the  moment  disclose,  though  the  reader  shall 
soon,  before  the  end  of  this  book,  be  suf- 
ficiently informed  of  it.* 


CHAPTER  XI. 

HeRSILIA   to  WlLHEI.M. 

**  Everyone  has  for  many  years  upbraided 
me  with  being  a  strange  whimsical  girl.  If 
it  is  the  case,  I  am  so  without  any  fault  of  my 
own.  People  have  had  to  be  patient  with  me; 
and  now  I  need  to  have  patience  with  myself, 
and  with  my  imagination,  which  brings  father 
and  son  sometimes  together,  sometimes  alter- 
nately backwards  and  forwards  before  my 
eves.  I  seem  to  mvself  like  an  innocent 
Alkmene,  who  is  perpetually  haunted  by  two 
beings  who  personate  each  other. 

**I  have  much  to  say  to  you,  and  vet  I 
write  to  you,  it  seems,  only  when  I  have  an 
adventure  to  relate;  all  the  rest,  too,  is  ad- 
venture-like, it  is  true,  but  not  an  adventure. 
So  now  for  that  of  to-day. 

"I  am  sitting  under  the  tall  lime-trees,  ard 
am  just  finishing  a  letter-case,  a  verj'  preii) 
one,  without  knowing  for  certain  who  is  i 
have  it — father  or  son — ^but  certainly  one  o 
the  two.  A  young  pedlar  comes  up  to  m^ 
with  small  baskets  and  boxes;  he  modestly 
legitimates  himself  by  a  permit  from  th 
bailiff  allowing  him  to  hawk  goods  upon  thr 
estate.     I  examine  his  small  wares  down  t 

♦  The  circumstance  after  all  is  not  told.  It  v 
meant.  Diintzcr  says,  to  be  an  accident  to  one  of  t 
niinerh. — Ed. 
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thi"  endless  trifles  ihat  nohyriy  wants,  and 
everybody  buys  from  a  childish  impulse  lo 
possess  and  lo  spend.  The  boy  seems  to  look 
at  nie  aitenlivcly.  Fitie  black,  somewhat 
cunning  eyes,  well-marked  eyebrows,  profuse 
locks,  sparkling  rows  of  teeih — enough,  you 
understand  me,  somethmg  of  the  oriental. 

"  He  makes  a  greai  many  inquiries  in  refer- 
enre  to  ihe  jrersoiis  lomptwing  the  family, 
to  whom  he  would  at  any  rate  venture  to  offer 
something ;  by  all  sorts  of  manoeuvres  he  man- 
ages to  get  me  to  name  mvself  to  him, 
■  HersUia,'  he  says  shyly,  'wilt  Hersilia  excuse 
me  if  1  discharge  a  commission?'  I  looked 
at  him  in  astonishment.  He  draws  forth  the 
smiillest  little  slate  enclosed  in  a  white  frame, 
such  as  are  made  in  the  mountains  for  the  first 
childish  attempts  at  writing.  I  take  it.  see 
that  it  is  written  u|xin,  and  read  the  inscrii)- 
lioii,  iie.iily  cut  in  with  a  sharp  peneih  Felix 
lovei  HersUia.      The  eijufrry  is  coming  soon. 

"I  ani  durafoundered,  1  ponder  in  as- 
tonishment on  what  I  hold  in  my  hand,  see 
before  my  eyes;  and  chiefly  on  this,  that  des- 
tiny will  prove  itself  almost  more  extra- 
ordinary than  1  am  myself,  '  What  does  this 
mean  7'  1  say  to  mvsell,  and  the  little  rogue  is 
more  than  ever  present  to  me;  nay,  it  seems 
as  if  his  image  would  drill  itself  into  myeyes. 

"Then  I  begin  to  ask  questions,  and  receive 
strange,  unsatisfaflory  answers.  I  txamine 
and  arrive  at  nothnig.     I  thiiik,  a  d  caiuut 


J  properly    collcifl     my    Ihouglil^.      ;\1     Icnglli, 
I  from    talking   and    counter-talking,   I    gather 
thus  much,   that    the  young  dealer  had  also 
|ia-sed  through  the  Pedagogic  province,  and 
acquired  the  confidence  of  my  young  adorer, 
who  having  bought  a  slate  had  written  the  in- 
scription upon  It,  and  promised  him  ihe  best 
recompenses  for  a  word  or  two  in  reply.     He 
then   handed  me   a  similar  slate,  several  of 
which  he  disclosed  in  his  pack,  and  likewise  a 
{>encil,  and    at    the   same    time    insisted   and 
begged  in  so  friendly  a  manner,  that   I  look 
I  both,  thought,  thought  again,  and  not  being 
able  to  excogitate  anything,  wrote,  Hersilia 
I  greets  Felix,  anil  hopes  the  equerry  is  well. 
I       "I  considered  what  I  had  written,  and  felt 
I  vexed  at  ils  clumsy  expression.     Neither  ten- 
1  derne.ss,  nor  inspiration,  nor  wit;  mere  em- 
barrassment: and  why?    I  was  standing  before 
.  a  boy,  and  writing  to  a  boy:  ought  that  to 
deprive  me  of  my  composure?     I  verily  be- 
I  lieve  that  I  sighed,  and  was  just  on  the  point 
;  of  wiping  out  what  I  had  written,  but  he  took 
it  so  gracefully  out  uf  my  hand,  asked  me  for 
I  something  or   other  with  which  to   cover   it 
'  carefully;  and  so  it  hapjiened  that  I — though 
'  1  know  not  how  it  happened — put  the  little 
I  slate   into    the    letter-case,  wound    the  slrii>g 
round  it,  and  handed  it,  fastened  up,  to  the 
j  boy,    who    took    it   gracefully,    and    bowing 
i  deeply     lingered    a    moment,  so    [hat    I  ji.st 
had  ti    e  lo  press  my  purae  i.iio  his  hand,  and 
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blamed  myself  for  not  having  given  him 
enough.  He  ran  off  at  a  pretty  good  pace, 
and  when  I  looked  after  him  had  already  dis- 
appeared, I  do  not  rightly  understand  how. 

**Now  it  is  past,  1  am  already  back  on  the 
ordinary,  everyday  level,  and  scarcely  believe 
in  the  apparition.  Do  1  not  hold  the  slate  in 
my  hand?  It  is  only  too  charming,  the 
writing  quite  beautifully  and  carefully  traced; 
I  believe  I  should  have  kissed  it  if  I  had  not 
been  afraid  of  obliterating  the  writing. 

**  I  have  taken  a  little  time  after  writing  the 
above;  but  whatever  I  think  about  this,  too, 
will  always  avail  nothing.  Most  certainly 
there  was  something  mysterious  about  the 
figure,  the  like  of  which  are  now-a-days  in- 
dispensable in  fiction ;  must  they  then  en- 
counter us  in  real  life  too?  Agreeable  and 
suspicious,  foreign-looking,  yet  inspiring  con- 
fidence ;  why  did  he  go  away  too  before  the 
puzzle  was  solved?  Why  had  I  not  sufficient 
presence  of  mind  civilly  to  detain  him? 

**  After  a  pause  I  again  take  pen  in  hand  to 
pursue  my  confessions.  The  decided,  con- 
stant affcdtion  of  a  boy  rijDening  into  youth 
might  be  flattering  to  me,  but  then  it  occurred 
to  nie  that,  at  this  age,  it  is  nothing  uncom- 
mon to  be  attached  to  older  women.  Indeed 
there  is  a  mysterious  inclination  in  younger 
men  for  older  women.  At  another  time, 
when  it  did  not  concern  myself,  I  would  have 
laughed  over  it,  and  maliciously  declared  it 
to  be  a  reminiscence  of  the  tender  age  of 
nursing  and  sucking-babyhood  from  which 
they  were  scarcely  emancipated.  Now  it  vexes 
me  to  think  of  the  matter  like  this;  I  reduce 
the  good  Felix  to  infancy,  and  yet  I  do  not 
find  myself  in  an  advantageous  position  either. 
Alas !  what  a  difference  it  makes  whether  one 
is  judging  one's  self  or  other  people!" 


CHAPTER   XII. 

Wilhelm  to  Natalia. 

"  I  HAVE  been  walking  about  for  days,  and 
cannot  make  up  my  mind  to  set  pen  to  paper, 
there  are  so  many  things  to  tell:  in  speaking, 
perhaps,  one  thing  would  connedl  itself  with 
another ;  one  thing,  too,  would  easily  develop 
itself  out  of  the  other.  Let  me  then,  the  ab- 
sent one,  begin  only  with  what  is  most  gen- 
eral ;  it  will  yet  lead  me  at  last  to  the  strange 
matter  that  I  have  to  impart. 


"You  have  heard  of  the  youth  who,  walk- 
ing on  the  seashore,  found  a  rudder-pin  ;  the 
interest  that  he  felt  in  it  impelled  him  to  pro- 
cure a  rudder  as  necessarily  belonging  to  it. 
But  this  too  was  of  no  further  use  to  him. 
He  earnestly  desired  to  get  a  boat,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so.  Yet  boat,  rudder,  and 
rudder-pin  were  of  no  particular  use ;  he  pro« 
vided  himself  with  masts  and  sails,  and  so, 
piece  by  piece,  with  whatever  is  requisite  for 
speed  and  convenience  in  navigation.  By 
efforts  adapted  to  his  ends  he  attained  to 
greater  aptitude  and  dexterity ;  fortune  favors 
him,  he  sees  himself  at  last  master  and  owner 
of  a  larger  vessel,  and  so  success  increases ; 
he  wins  wealth,  resj)e<5l,  and  a  good  name 
amongst  the  seafarers.* 

"In  causing  you  to  read  this  pretty  story 
again,  I  must  confess  that  it  is  appropriate 
here  only  in  the  widest  sense,  yet  it  gives  me 
an  opening  for  expressing  that  which  I  have 
to  say.  Meanwhile,  I  must  run  through  some- 
thing still  more  remote. 

"  The  capabilities  that  lie  in  men  can  be 
divided  into  general  and  special ;  the  general 
are  to  be  regarded  as  adtivities  in  a  state  of 
balanced  repose,  which  are  aroused  by  circum- 
stances, and  directed  accidentally  to  this  or 
that  end.  Man's  faculty  of  imitation  is  gen- 
eral :  he  will  make  or  form  in  imitation  of 
what  he  sees,  even  without  the  slightest  inward 
and  outward  means  to  that  end.  It  is  alwavs 
natural,  therefore,  that  he  should  wish  to  do 
what  he  sees  to  be  done:  the  most  natural 
thing,  however,  would  be  that  the  son  should 
embrace  the  occupation  of  his  father.  In 
this  case  it  is  all  in  one,  a  decided  activity  in 
an  original  direction,  with  probably  an  inborn 
faculty  for  a  special  end ;  then  a  resultant 
and  gradually  progressive  exercise  and  a  de- 
veloped talent,  that  would  have  compelled 
us  to  proceed  upon  the  beaten  path,  even  if 
other  impulses  are  developed  within  us,  and  a 
free  choice  might  have  led  us  to  an  occupation 
for  which  nature  has  given  us  neither  capacity 
nor  perseverance.  On  the  average,  therefore, 
those  men  are  the  happiest  who  find  an  oppor- 
tunity of  cultivating  an  inborn,  family  talent 
in  the  domestic  circle.  We  have  seen  painter- 
pedigrees  of  this  sort ;  amongst  them  there  have 
been  feeble  talents,  it  is  true,  but  in  the  mean- 

*  Goethe  had  made  use  of  this  story  before,  in  his 
I  jouriiey  on  the  Rhine  in  the  yeans  1814-1815. — D. 
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wai  sonieHhal  )oiiiigct  lii.ui  I,  accompanied 
nie  to  show  me  die  way,  was  very  agreeable  I 
lo  me.  Spring-flowers  of  every  kind  grew  in 
lasterully  laiJ-ouI  plots,  filling  iheni  or  deck- 
ing their  edges.  My  companion  was  beautiful,  I 
fair-haired,  and  gentle;  we  walked  cunfiden-  1 
tially  together,  soon  held  e;itli  other  by  ihe  , 
hand,  and  seemed  Co  wish  for  nothing  betier. 
Thus  we  walked  past  tuhp-beds,  pa_-.t  nanii- 
sii>es  and  jouqnils  in  rows;  she  showed  me 
several  places  where  Ihe  most  splendid  hya- 
cinth-bells had  already  just  gone  off.  On  the 
other  hand,  provisrun  had  been  made  for  the 
coiiiLng  seasons  loo;  the  plants  of  fnture  ra- 
nonculuies  and  anemones  were  already  green; 
the  care  bestowed  u|ion  numerous  carnation 
sli[>s  promised  the  most  abund.ini  bloom;  but 
Ihe  hope  of  m.iny-flowered  lily-^tems,  very 
wisely  di-itributcd  among  ro.sej,  was  already 
budding  more  nearly.  And  how  many  were 
the  bower?  that  promised  presently  both  the 
beauty  and  the  shade  of  honeysuckle,  jasmine, 
and  vine-like  and  creeping  kinds  of  growth  I 

"When  I  lojk  back,  after  so  many  years, 
at  my  siiuaiion  on  thai  occasion,  it  seems  to 
me  really  enviable.  Unexi>ci5ledly,  at  the 
same  moment,  the  premonition  of  friendship 
and  love  seized  me:  for  when  I  unwillingly  i 
look  leave  of  the  beautiful  child,  I  comforted  I 
myself  with  the  thought  of  disclosing  these  I 
feelings  to  my  young  friend,  of  confiding  in  ' 
hira,  and  of  enjoying  his  sympathy  together 
with  these  fresh  sentiments. 

"  And  if  I  add  one  more  remark  here,  I 
may  perhaps  confess  that  in  the  course  of  life 
that  fir^t  out- blooming  of  the  exterior  world 
has  appeared  to  me  as  the  real  original  nature, 
in  comparison  with  which  all  else  that  later 
appeals  to  our  senses  seem  to  be  but  copies, 
which  at  every  comparison  with  the  former 
are  deficient  in  that  peculiarly  original  spirit 
and  sen.e. 

"  How  we  must  have  despaired  al  seeing 
so  cold,  so  lifeless  an  outward  life,  had  not 
something  revealed  itself  in  our  heart  that  ' 
glorifii-s  nature  in  quite  another  way,  whilst 
manifesting  a  creative  power,  to  beautify  our- 
selves in  her. 

'■It  was  already  dusk  when  we  again  ap- 
proached the  corner  of  the  wood,  where  my 
young  friend  had  promised  to  wait  for  me.  I 
stramed  my  eyesight  lo  its  utmost  extent  to  I 
deM:n'  his  presence;  and  when  I  was  unsuc- 
ccsiful  in  this,  I  impatiently  hurried  in  front  | 
of  Ihe  party,  who  walked  leisurely,  running 
lo  and  fru  amongst  the  bushes.     I  called  out, 


I  wurrl^d  myself;  he  was  not  to  be  seen,  nor 
did  lie  answer;  for  the  first  time  I  experienced, 
in  double  and  manifold  degree,  a  jra^ionate 
grief. 

"  The  unmeasured  demands  of  confidential 
affciSion  had  already  developed  themselves  in 
me,  there  was  already  an  irresistible  need  to 
unburden  my  soul,  by  talking,  of  the  image 
of  that  fair-haired  one,  to  relieve  my  heart  of 
the  emotions  which  she  had  awakened  in  nie. 
It  was  full,  ihe  lips  already  muttered,  to  over- 
flowing, 1  blamed  the  good  boy  aloud  for 
violated  friendship,  for  broken  faith. 

"Bui  heavier  trials  were  soon  in  store  for 
me.  From  out  of  ihe  first  houses  of  ihe  vil- 
lage rushed  shrieking  women,  followed  by 
screaming  children;  no  one  gave  information 
or  answer.  Round  the  corner  house  on  one 
side  we  saw  a  sad  procession  approach:  it 
moved  slowly  along  the  street;  it  seemed  like 
a  funeral,  but  of  more  complicated  charaiSer; 
there  was  no  end  to  the  bearing  and  carrying 
along.  The  shrieking  coniinued,  increa-ed, 
ihe  crowd  thickened;  'They  are  drowned — 
all  drowned  together!'  'He!  who?  which?' 
The  mothers  who  suw  their  children  shout 
them  seemed  consoled.  But  a  serious-looking 
man  came  up,  and  said  to  the  pasior's  wife, 
'  Unhappily,  I  stayed  out  too  long ;  Adoiphns 
has  been  drowned  with  four  others;  he  wished 
to  keep  his  promise  and  mine.'  The  man — 
it  was  the  fisherman  himselt' — walked  on  aficr 
the  procession;  we  stood  shocked  and  as- 
tounded. Then  a  Utile  boy  came  up,  holding 
out  a  bag:  'Here  are  the  era?  fish,  madam  I' 
and  held  the  token  high  in  the  air.  All  were 
horrified  at  it,  as  al  a  thing  of  most  evil 
omen:  (hey  questioned,  inquired,  and  heard 
thus  much:  this  last  child  had  remained  on 
the  bank  and  picked  up  the  crayfish  that  they 
threw  to  hitn  from  below.  But  then,  after 
much  questioning  and  cross- questioning,  lliey 
found  out  that  Adolphus  and  two  sensible 
boys  had  gone  down  lo  and  into  the  water; 
two  others,  younger,  had  joined  them  unasked, 
and  could  not  be  kept  back  by  any  scolding 
and  threats.  The  first  two  had  almost  got 
across  a  rocky  and  dangerous  place ;  the  other 
two  slipped,  seized  hold  of  and  kept  (>ullmg 
each  other  underneath.  The  same  thing  oc- 
curred al  last  to  the  foremost  iwo  also,  and 
they  all  sank  in  the  deep  waier.  Adolphus, 
being  a  good  swimmer,  would  have  saved 
himself,  but  in  their  terror  they  all  hung  on 
lo  him,  and  he  was  dragged  down.  This 
little  one   had  then  run  screaming  into  the 
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■'Iti  Iln-  l:r-c  room,  n  lure  mietini:^  of  all 
kinds  art  htlii,  lay  the  unlorlunales.  sirctth'd 
naked  ujion  straw,  dazzling  while  rorfibcs, 
shining  ;ilsu  in  ihe  dim  lamplight.  1  ihrcw 
myself  upon  the  tallest — my  friend.  I  had 
no  words  lo  express  my  (.oiidition;  1  wt-pi 
bitterly,  and  dt^lu^ed  his  liroad  breast  with  un- 
ceasing lears.  I  had  heard  something  of 
rubbing,  which  in  suth  a  case  was  said  lo  be 
of  use.  I  niblted  in  my  tears,  and  cheated 
mysdf  with  the  warmib  that  1  excited.  Amidst 
my  confusion,  I  ihnnght  of  breathing  breath 
into  him.  but  the  pearly  rows  of  his  reeth  were 
fast   locki-d;  [he   lips,  on  whieh  the  parting 


kiss  still  seemed  to  remain,  refused  even  the 
slightest  symptom  of  response.  Despairing 
of  human  aid,  I  had  recourse  to  prayer:  I 
implored,  I  prayed.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  at 
this  moment  I  must  ]:)erforni  a  miracle  to  call 
forth  the.  still  indwelling  soul,  to  lure  it  in 
again  if  still  hovering  near.  I  was  torn  away, 
weeping,  sobbing.  I  sat  in  the  carriage,  and 
scarcely  understood  what  my  parents  were 
saying.  Our  mother,  as  I  afterwards  heard 
so  often  repeated,  had  resigned  herself  to 
God's  will.  In  the  meanwhile  I  had  fallen 
asleep,  and  awoke  gloomily,  late  next  morn- 
ing, in  a  doubtful  and  confused  condition. 

**But  when  I  went  to  breakfast  I  found  my 
mother,  my  aunt,  and  the  cook  in  weighty 
consultation.  The  crayfish  were  not  to  be 
boiled  nor  brought  to  table;  my  father  would 
not  endure  such  a  diredl  reminiscence  of  the 
calamity  that  had  so  lately  occurred.  The 
aunt  seemed  to  wish  most  eagerly  to  possess 
herself  of  these  uncommon  creatures,  but  at  the 
same  time  blamed  me  for  our  having  forgotten 
to  bring  the  cowslips  with  us.  However,  she 
soon  seemed  to  be  pacified  about  this,  when 
those  misshapen  creatures  crawling  alive  over 
each  other  were  handed  over  to  her  free  dis- 
posal, whereupon  she  took  counsel  with  the 
cook  as  to  their  further  treatment. 

"But  to  make  the  significance  of  this  scene 
clear,  I  must  say  something  more  of  tiie  cliar- 
a<Eter  and  personality  of  this  woman.  The 
peculiarities  by  which  she  was  governed  one 
could  not  by  any  means  praise  from  a  moral 
point  of  view ;  and  yet  from  a  civic  and  po- 
litical point  of  view  they  produced  many  a 
good  result.  She  was,  in  the  prop)er  sense  of 
the  word,  miserly;  for  she  regretted  every 
mere  penny  that  she  had  to  spend,  and  for  her 
requirements  she  looked  about  everywhere  for 
substitutes  that  could  be  got  for  nothing,  by 
exchange,  or  in  any  sort  of  fashion.  Thus 
the  cowslips  were  intended  for  tea,  which  she 
maintained  to  be  more  wholesome  than  anv 
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Chinese  sort.  God  had  given  every  land 
what  was  necessary,  whether  for  food,  for 
relish,  or  for  medicine;  on  tliat  account  one 
need  not  have  recourse  to  foreign  countries. 
So  in  a  little  garden  she  cultivated  everything 
that,  after  her  notions,  would  make  food 
palatable,  or  would  be  useful  to  the  sick. 
She  never  visited  another  person's  garden 
without  taking  away  with  her  something  of 
the  sort. 

**This  disposition  and  whatever  resulted 
from    it   could  well   be   pardoned,  since  her 


dilicrentlv-hoarded  cash  would  after  all  be  fv)r 
the  benefit  of  the  family.  In  this  matter, 
too,  our  father  and  mother  managed  to  give 
in  coujpletely  to  her  and  be  accommodating. 

**  Another  propensity,  however,  one  of  ac- 
tivity, and  indefatigably  asserting  itself,  was  a 
pride  in  being  regarded  as  an  important  and 
influential  person.  And,  in  truth,  she  had 
deserved  and  attained  this  reputation,  for  she 
was  clever  enough  to  turn  to  her  own  advan- 
tage the  useless,  and  often  indeed  mischievous, 
gossip  current  among  women.  Everything 
that  went  on  in  the  town,  and  consequently 
even  the  private  affairs  of  families,  was  accu- 
rately known  to  her,  and  it  was  not  often  that 
any  matter  of  dispute  arose  without  her  having 
contrived  to  mix  herself  up  in  it,  in  which 
she  was  the  more  succeNsful  inasmuch  as  she 
always  tried  to  be  of  some  use,  but  managed 
thereby  to  increase  her  reputation  and  good 
name.  Many  a  match  had  she  made  with 
which  one  side  at  least  probably  remained 
satisfied.  But  what  she  gave  her  attention  to 
most  was  the  furthering  and  assisting  of  such 
persons  as  were  seeking  an  office  or  appoint- 
ment, whereby  she  really  gained  a  large  num- 
ber of  clients,  of  whose  influeucc  she  was 
able  to  avail  herself  in   return. 

**The  widow  of  an  official  of  some  impor- 
tance, an  upright  and  strict  man,  she  yet  had 
learned  how  those  whom  one  cannot  get  at 
by  any  considerable  overtures  are  gained  over 
by  trifles. 

**  However,  to  keep  on  the  beaten  path 
without  further  digression,  be  it  said  at  once 
that  she  had  contrived  to  gain  great  influence 
over  a  man  who  occupied  an  important  office. 
He  was  miserly  like  her,  and,  to  his  own  mis- 
fortune, equally  gluttonous  and  fond  of  dain- 
ties; so  to  set  on  the  table  before  him,  on  any 
pretext,  a  tasty  dish,  was  always  her  chief 
anxiety.  His  conscience  was  not  one  of  the 
most  sensitive;  but  his  courage  and  audacity 
had  also  to  be  called  into  request,  whenever 
in  dubious  cases  he  had  to  overconie  the  op- 
position of  his  colleagues  and  stifle  tiie  voice 
of  duty  which  they  brought  to  bear  against 
him. 

**It  was  precisely  this  case  now — that  she 
was  favoriu-'  an  unworthv  individual :  she  had 
done  all  she  could  to  push  him  in,  the  matter 
had  taken  a  favorable  turn  for  her,  and  now 
the  crayfijih,  of  which  the  like  were  indeed 
rarely  seen,  luckily  came  to  her  assistance. 
They  were  to  be  carefully  fed  up,  and  served 
up  at  intervals  on  the  table  of  her  distinguished 
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commonly    dined    alone    very  j  ptM  beyond 


LS  to  other  matters,  the  nnfortimate  cal- 

gave   occasion  lo  a.  good  deal  of  talk 

1  social  excitement.     My  father  was  one  of 

fir't  who  on  this  occasion  «as  impelled  by 

spirit  of  general  benevolence  to  I'xiend  his 

isideration  and  rare  beyond  the  limits  of 

family  and  of  the  town.    He  was  interested, 

conjunftion  with  certain   intelligent   phy- 

'ians,  and  those  connected  with  the  police, 

overcoming   the   great  obstacles  which  at 

rt  opposed  inoculation  for  smallpox.  Greater 

refulnesii  in  the  hospital,  more  humane  treal- 

;nt  of  prisoners,  and  other  kindred  objeifls, 

:re  the  end  and  aim  of  his  life,  or  at  any  rate 

his  reading  and  thinking;  and,  as  he  used 

give  utterance   to    his  convi6tions  on   all 

xasions,  he  thus  effected  a  great  deal  of 

jod. 

"  He  looked  upon  the  association  of  citi- 

lens,    to    H-haiever    form   of    guvernmeni    it 

night   be  subjefled,  as  a  natural   condition' 

which  had  its  good  and  its  bad  side — its  ordi- 

iiary  courses,  its  years  of  plenty  and  scarcity 

lernately.  and  liailatonas,  floods,  and  fires, 

»  less  accidentally  and  irregularly;  the  good 

o  be  seized  and  used,  the  bad  to  be  avoided 

ar  endured.     But  nothing,  he  considered,  was 

more  desirable  than  the  diffusion  of  universal 

'oodwill,  bdcp^-ndcntly  of  every  other  con- 

lideration. 

"As  a  natural  consequence  of  such  a  dis- 
position he  tnusl  uow  needs  be  determined  to 
bring  again  under  discussion  a  matter  of  be- 
nevolence that  bad  already  been  mooted  be- 
fore: this  was  the  resusciution  of  nuchas  were 
thought  Id  be  dead,  in  whatever  way,  more- 
over, ihi.'  ouiwaid  signs  of  life  might  have  been 
lost.  During  conversations  of  this  sort  I  now 
Icarntd  that  iu  the  case  of  these  children  the 
reverse  of  what  was  right  had  been  fried  :tnd 
applied,  nay,  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  Ihey  had 
been  killed.  It  was  furthermore  raamtained 
that  by  opening  a  vein  they  might  perhaps  all 
have  been  saved.  In  my  youthful  ardor,  1 
therefore  determined  iu  silence  ihat  I  would 
spare  no  opporlunitv  of  learning  everything 
that  might  be  needful  in  such  a  case,  especially 
blood-letting,  and  whatever  elac  there  might 
be  of  like  sort. 

"  But  how  soon  did  daily  routine  carry  nie 
away!  The  need  for  friendship  and  love  haj 
been  awakened;  1  looked  round  about  me 
ci'erywhere  to  satisfy  it.  Meanwhile  sensi- 
bility, imagination,  and  inieiiedt  were  occu- 


repeat. 


"Bill  if  after  thisc 
have  still  to  eonfass  that  I  am  as  far  as  ever 
from  the  goal  of  my  intention,  anti  that  I  can 
only  hope  to  arrive  at  it  by  a  circuitous  route, 
what  am  I  to  say?  How  can  I  excuse  myseli? 
In  any  case  1  should  have  lo  bring  for«-ard 
what  follows.  If  it  is  allowable  lo  the  humor- 
ist to  mix  lip  his  matter  in  minutest  confusion, 
when  he  impudently  leaves  it  to  his  reader  to 
find  out  at  last  in  half-meanings  what — if  any- 
thi  ig — is  to  be  got  out  of  if,  should  it  not  be 
[xj.milted  to  the  intelligent  and  rational  man 
lo  work  in  a  strange-seeming  way  towards 
many  fx)ini.s,  so  that  one  may  at  last  see  them 
relieved  and  concentrated  in  one  focus,  and 
may  learn  to  understand  how  the  most  variid 
influences  surrounding  a  man  drive  him  to  a 
conclusion  which  be  would  have  lieen  iible  to 
attain  in  no  other  way,  either  through  inward 
impulse  or  outward  motive? 

"  From  the  many  things  which  still  remain 
for  me  to  say,  I  have  the  choice  as  to  which  I 
shall  lake  first ;  but  this  too,  is  a  matter  of  in- 
difference. Vou  must  just  possess  your  soul  iti 
patience,  read  and  read  on  ;  for  at  last  there 
will  suddenly  dawn  upon  you,  and  seem  quite 
natural,  that  which  spoken  in  one  word  would 
have  struck  you  as  exceedingly  strange,  and 
in  fadl  to  such  a  degree,  that  you  would  hardly 
have  cared  afterwards  to  give  a  mon 
these  inirodu^ions  in  the  form  of  explar 

"  But  that  I  may  now  in  some  sort  get  in 
the  right  dire<5^inn.  I  will  lake  a  glance  Lack 
at  thai  mdder-pin  again,  and  call  lo  mind  a 
conversation  that  I  was  accidentally  ltd  io 
hold  with  our  tried  friend  Jarno — whom  1  met 
in  the  mountains  under  the  name  of  Monian — 
and  which  awakened  certain  feelings  of  my 
own  in  a  very  special  way.  The  circumstances 
of  our  life  have  a  mysterious  course  which 
cannot  be  calcnlaled.  You  remember,  doubt- 
less, tliat  case  which  your  skilful  surgeon 
brought  out  when  you  came  to  help  me  as  I 
lay  prostrate  and  wounded  in  ihe  forest  ?  It 
flashed  in  my  eyes  at  that  time  with  such  ef- 
fei5t,  and  made  so  deep  an  impression,  that  I 
was  quite  delighted  when  I  found  it  again, 
years  after,  in  the  hands  of  a  younger  man. 
He  altarhed  no  particular  value  to  it ;  instru- 
ments altogether  had  been  improved  in  more 
recent  times,  and  were  better  adapted  lo  their 


purf>ose,  and  I  obtained  it  all  the  more  easily 
as  the  acquisition  of  a  new  set  was  thereby 
facilitated.  From  that  time  I  always  carried 
it  about  with  me,  not  to  make  any  use  of  it,  it 
is  true  ;  but  in  order  to  be  surer  of  comforting 
recollections;  it  was  a  witness  to  the  moment 
when  my  good  fortune  began,  at  which  I  was 
to  arrive  only  after  a  long  circuit. 

**By  chance  Jarno  saw  it  when  we  spent 
the  night  at  the  charcoal-burner's;  and  he 
recognized  it  at  once,  and  in  reply  to  my  ex- 
planation said: 

***I  have  nothing  to  obje6t  to  a  man's 
setting  up  such  a  fetish  in  memory  of  many 
an  unlooked-for  benefit,  or  of  important  re- 
sults from  some  ordinarv  circumstance:  it 
elevates  us  as  something  that  points  to  an  In- 
comprehensible, stimulates  us  in  difficulties, 
and  encourages  our  hopes ;  but  it  would  be  a 
finer  thing  if  you  had  let  yourself  be  enticed, 
through  those  tools,  to  understand  their  use 
also,  and  to  accomplish  what  they  mutely  de- 
mand of  you.' 

***Let  me  confess,'  I  replied  thereto,  'that 
this  has  occurred  to  me  a  hundred  times ;  an 
inner  voice  stirred  within  me,  bidding  me  re- 
cognize in  this  my  peculiar  vocation.' 

**  I  thereupon  told  him  the  story  of  the 
drowned  boys,  and  how  1  had  heard  then  that 
they  might  have  been  saved,  if  they  had  been 
bled.  *  I  intended  to  learn  how  to  do  it ;  but 
every  hour  made  the  intention  weaker.' 

***Then  seize  it  now!'  replied  he.  *I  have 
for  long  seen  you  occupied  with  matters  that 
concern  and  bear  upon  the  human  spirit,  dis- 
position, heart,  and  whatever  you  call  it  all. 
But  what  have  you  thereby  gained  for  your- 
self and  others?  Sorrows  of  the  mind  into 
which  we  have  fallen  by  misfortune  or  our 
own  faults ;  to  heal  these  intelle6t  can  do 
nothing,  reason  little,  time  much ;  resolute 
a<5livity,  on  the  other  hand,  everything.  In 
this  every  one  works  with  and  for  himself; 
that  you  have  experienced  in  yourself  and 
others.' 

'*  He  attacked  me  with  angry  and  bitter  words, 
as  is  his  wont,  and  said  many  hard  things  that 
I  do  not  care  to  repeat.  'There  is  nothing,' 
he  concluded  at  last,  'better  worth  the  trouble 
of  learning  and  doing  than  to  assist  the  healthy 
man  when  he  is  injured  by  some  accident  or 
other;  with  prudent  treatment,  nature  easily 
restores  itself:  the  sick  must  be  left  to  the 
physician ;  but  no  one  needs  a  surgeon  more 
than  the  sound  and  healthv  man.  In  the 
quietude   of   country  life,   in   the   narrowest 


family  circle,  he  is  just  as  welcome  as  in  and 
after  the  turmoil  of  battle;  in  the  sweetest 
moments,  as  in  the  bitterest  and  most  terrible; 
evil  fate  j)revails  everywhere,  more  dreadful 
than  death  itself,  and  not  a  whit  less  ruthless, 
nay,  after  a  fashion,  yet  more  noxious,  more 
destrndlive  to  pleasure  and  to  life.* 

"You  know  him,  and  can  imagine  without 
effort  that  he  spared  me  as  little  as  the  world. 
But  he  inclined  most  strongly  to  the  argument 
which  he  directed  against  me  in  the  name  of 
the  society  at  large. 

"  '  Your  universal  culture,'  said  he,  'and all 
institutions  for  that  end,  are  foolishness.  The 
thing  is,  that  a  man  should  understand  some- 
thing quite  definitely,  do  it  with  an  excellence 
which  scarce  auNone  else  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  could  attain ;  and  in  our  asso- 
ciation |)articularly  this  is  a  self-evident  mat- 
ter. You  are  just  of  an  age  when  a  man 
forms  any  plan  with  intelligence,  judges  what 
lies  before  him  with  discernment,  grapples 
with  it  from  the  right  side,  and  diredls  his 
capacities  and  abilities  to  the  right  end.' 

"Why,  then,  need  I  proceed  to  express 
what  is  a  self-understood  matter?  He  made 
it  clear  to  me  that  I  could  obtain  a  dispen- 
sation from  the  restless  life  so  strangely  en- 
joined, though  it  might  be  difficult  for  me  to 
obtain  it.  'You  are  one  of  that  sort  of  men,' 
he  said,  'who  easily  grow  accustomed  to  a 
place,  but  not  to  an  occupation.  To  all  such 
a  restless  state  of  life  is  prescribed,  in  order, 
perhaps,  that  they  may  attain  to  a  surer  man- 
ner of  life.  If  you  will  devote  yourself  in 
earnest  to  the  most  divine  of  all  employments, 
to  heal  without  miracles,  and  to  perform  mira- 
cles without  words,  I  will  use  my  influence  in 
your  favor.'  So  he  spoke  hurriedly,  adding 
all  such  cogent  reasons  as  his  eloquence  was 
able  to  muster. 

"  Here  then,  I  am  disposed  to  make  an 
end:  but  you  shall  very  soon  learn  circum- 
stantially how  I  have  made  use  of  the  per- 
mission to  remain  a  longer  time  at  certain 
places;  how  I  have  succeeded  in  applying 
myself  to  the  profession  for  which  I  have 
always  had  a  secret  liking,  and  of  thoroughly 
training  myself  therein.  Enough,  in  the  great 
undertaking  for  which  you  are  preparing  your- 
self, I  shall  prove  myself  a  useful,  a  necessary 
member  of  the  society,  and  I  shall  fall  into 
your  paths  with  a  certain  assurance — with 
some  amount  of  pride;  for  to  be  worthy  of 
you  is  a  laudable  pride." 
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BOOK    III. 


CHAPTER  I. 

After  all  ihis,  and  whatever  followed  upon 
it,  Wilhelm's  first  anxiety  was  to  come  into 
coiitaift  again  with  the  guild -brethren,  and  to 
meet  with  some  portion  or  other  of  them, 
wherever  it  might  be.  He  therefore  consnited 
his  little  diaRram,  and  look  the  road  which 
promised  to  bring  liim  sooner  than  ihe  others 
to  his  goal.  But  since,  iti  order  to  reach  tlie 
most  favorable  fwint,  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  go  across  country,  he  found  himself  obliged 
to  make  the  journey  on  foot,  and  lo  have  liis 
baggage  carritd  after  him.  However,  at  every 
step  he  was  richly  rewarded  for  his  walk,  for 
he  encountered  unexpectedly  the  most  lovely 
scenery.  It  was  such  as  the  last  mountainous 
tradls  form  as  they  merge  into  the  plains — 
wooded  hills,  gentle  declivities  used  for  hus- 
bandry, all  the  surfaces  green,  and  nowhere 
aught  that  was  rugged,  unfruitful,  or  untilled 
to  be  seen.  He  now  arrived  at  the  main  val- 
ley, into  which  the  tributary  streams  poured 
themselves;  this,  too,  was  carefully  tilled,  and 
pleasant  to  behold :  slender  trees  marked  the 
bends  of  the  river  that  flowed  through  it,  and 
of  the  streams  that  poured  into  it ;  and  when 
he  took  up  the  map  that  wa-s  his  guide,  he  saw, 
to  his  astonishment,  that  the  line  drawn  upon 
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it  cut  right  through  this  valley,  and  that  thus 
he  was  at  any  rate  upon  the  right  path. 

An  old  castle,  in  a  good  state  of  preser- 
vation, having  been  renovated  at  various  ' 
periods,  was  conspicuous  upon  a  woody  hill ; 
spreading  outward  from  its  foot  lay  a  cheerful- 
looking  village,  in  which  an  inn  thai  siood 
out  prominently  canghl  the  eye.  He  walked 
up  to  the  latter,  and  was  received  in  a  very 
friendly  manner  by  the  h(«l,  but  with  the  ex- 
cuse that  he  could  not  take  him  in  without 
the  permission  of  a  party  who  had  hired  the 
whole  house  for  a  time,  on  which  account  he 
was  obliged  to  refer  all  guests  to  the  older 
hostelry,  that  lay  farther  up. 

After  a  short  parley,  the  man  seemed  to 
think  better  of  it,  and  said,  "As  a  matter  of 
faifl,  there  is  no  one  as  yet  in  the  house;  but 
it  happens  to  be  Saturday,  and  it  cannot  be 
long  before  the  bailiff,  who  settles  the  accounts 
every  week  and  gives  his  orders  for  the  next, 
arrives.  In  truth  there  is  a  nice  regularity 
amongst  these  people,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
deal  with  them,  although  they  are  rather  close. 
For  if  there  certainly  is  no  great  profit,  it  is  a 
sure  one."  Therewith  he  bade  the  new  guest 
remain  patiently  in  the  large  upper  h;ill,  and 
await  what  further  might  occur. 

Here  he  found,  on  entering,  a  spacious  and 


neat  apartment,  quite  empty  but  for  benches 
and  tables;  so  much  the  more  did  he  wonder 
on  seeing  a  large  tablet  placed  above  a  door, 
upon  which,  in  letters  of  gold,  were  to  be 
read  the  words  Ubi  homines  sunt,  modi  sunt, 
which  we  interpret  to  the  effe6l  that  wherever 
men  meet  together  in  social  life,  there  the 
way  and  fashion  in  which  they  can  exist  and 
remain  together  are  evolved.  This  motto 
gave  our  wanderer  food  for  thought ;  he  took 
it  as  a  good  omen,  that  here  he  found  con- 
firmed what  he  had  often  in  the  course  of  his 
life  recognized  as  reasonable  and  helpful.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  bailiff  made  his 
appearance,  who,  having  been  instructed  be- 
forehand, admitted  him,  after  a  short  conver- 
sation and  no  particular  investigation,  on  the 
following  conditions:  that  he  should  stay  three 
days,  should  quietly  take  part  in  all  that  went 
on,  and,  whatever  might  liapp)en,  should  not 
inquire  the  reason,  and  still  less  should  not, 
on  his  departure,  ask  for  the  reckoning.  All 
this  the  traveller  was  forced  to  agree  to,  since 
the  deputy,  as  such,  could  not  give  in  in  any 
point. 

The  bailiff  was  just  about  to  depart,  when 
a  song  resounded  up  the  stairs:  two  beautiful 
young  men  approached  singing,  whom  the 
bailiff  by  a  simple  sign  gave  to  understand 
that  the  guest  was  accepted.  Without  inter- 
rupting their  song,  they  greeted  him  kindly, 
gracefully  singing  a  duet,  and  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  they  were  in  perfe6l  pra6lice,  and 
masters  of  their  craft.  As  Wilhelm  showed 
the  most  attentive  appreciation,  they  stopped 
and  asked  him  whether  in  his  travels  on  foot 
he  too  had  not  often  hit  upon  some  song  that 
he  thus  sang  aloud  to  himself. 

'*  A  good  voice,"  an^iwered  Wilhelm,  **has 
in  fa<5t  been  denied  me  by  nature,  but  a  hid- 
den genius  within  me  often  seems  to  inspire 
me  with  something  rhythmic,  so  that  in  walk- 
ing I  move  constantly  in  time,  and  at  the 
same  time  seem  to  perceive  soft  tones  by 
which  some  song  is  accompanied,  that  in  one 
way  or  another  pleasantly  presents  itself  to  me. " 

**If  you  remember  any  one  of  the  sort, 
write  it  down  for  us,"  said  he;  **we  should 
like  to  see  whether  we  are  able  to  accompany 
your  singing  daimonV 

HereujKjn  he  took  a  leaf  from  his  note- 
l>ook  and  handed  them  the  following  stanza: 

**  From  the  mountain  heights  descending, 
Down  the  slopes,  the  vale  along, 
Hark  !  a  wing-like  flutter,  blending 
With  a  movement  as  of  song. 


And  on  unrestricfled  roving 

Joy  attends  and  prudent  heed  : 
Let  thy  striving  be  with  loving, 

Let  thy  life  consist  in  deed." 

0 

After  a  short  time  for  thought  there  forth- 
with somuled  a  lively  duet,  timed  to  marching 
pace,  which,  with  all  repetition  and  abridi::- 
ment,  went  constantly  forward  and  carried 
away  the  hearers  with  it;  he  was  in  doubt 
whether  this  was  his  own  melody,  his  former 
theme,  or  whether  it  was  only  now  so  adapted 
to  it  that  no  other  movement  was  conceivable. 
In  this  way  the  singers  had  proceeded  pleas- 
antly for  some  time,  when  two  sturdy  fellows 
entered,  whom  one  recognized  at  once  by 
their  attributes  as  masons;  but  two  who  fol- 
lowed them,  one  must  needs  regard  as  car- 
penters. These  four,  gently  laying  down 
their  tools,  listened  to  the  song,  and  presently 
joined  in  with  sureness  and  decision,  so  that 
one  had  the  sensation  of  a  whole  company 
of  travellers  marching  onward  over  mountain 
and  valley,  and  Wilhelm  thought  that  he  had 
never  heard  anything  so  graceful  and  so  ele- 
vating to  heart  and  mind.  This  enjoyment, 
however,  was  to  be  further  increased  and 
heightened  to  the  last  degree,  when  a  gigantic 
figure  mounted  the  steps,  and  with  the  best 
intentions  was  scarcely  able  to  moderate  his 
powerful,  heavy  tread.  He  proceeded  to 
stand  a  heavily-packed  porter's  frame  in  the 
corner,  but  sat  himself  down  upon  a  bench, 
which  began  to  crack — at  which  the  others 
laughed,  yet  without  falling  out  of  the  song. 
But  very  much  astonished  was  Wilhelm  when 
this  son  of  Anak  immediately  began  to  join 
in  with  a  tremendous  bass  voice.  The  hall 
trembled,  and  it  was  noticeable  that  he,  in  his 
part,  at  once  altered  the  refrain,  and  sang  it, 
in  fa6l,  in  this  shape : 

**  Day  by  day  be  not  unmoving, 
Let  thy  life  be  deed  on  deed." 

Moreover,  one  could  very  soon  see  that  he 
brought  down  the  time  to  a  slower  pace,  and 
obliged  the  others  to  adapt  themselves  to  him. 
When  at  length  thev  had  come  to  an  end,  and 
had  fully  satisfied  themselves,  the  others  up- 
braided him  as  if  he  had  tried  to  mislead 
them. 

**Not  at  all,"  he  exclaimed;  *Mt  is  you 
who  tried  to  mislead  me :  you  were  for  throwing 
me  out  of  my  step,  which  must  be  measured 
and  sure  when  I  trudge  with  my  burden  up 
hill  and  down  dale,  and  yet  must  at  last  come 
at  the  appointed  hour  and  satisfy  you. 
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One  after  the  other  now  went  in  to  the 
bailiff,  and  VVilhelni  could  easily  see  tliat  the 
business  was  abuui  settling  accounts,  as  to 
which  he  did  not  venture  to  make  further  in- 
quiry. In  the  meantime  there  came  a  couple 
01  lively,  handsome  boys,  h}I>o  laid  a  talile  in 
haste,  providing  U  moderately  with  eatables 
ai>d  wine,  to  which  the  bailiff,  who  came  out 
of  liis  room,  now  invited  ail  to  sit  down  with 
him.     The  boys  wailed  upon  them,  but  tiiey 


most  beautiful  country-town  in  ashes;  nor 
did  he  fail  to  hear  that  the  honest  bailiff  was 

engaged  in  procuring  limber  and  other  build- 
ing materials.  This  seemed  the  more  iiiei- 
plicable  to  the  guest,  ina.-,mnch  as  the  men, 
one  and  all,  were  not  natives  of  the  plate, 
but  in  every  other  respeft  were  evidently  pass- 
ing travellers.  At  the  end  of  the  meal  Si. 
Christopher,  for  so  they  named  the  giant, 
fetched  from  one  side  a  good  glass  of  wine. 


did  not  forget  to  look  after  themselves  too, 
and  ate  iheir  share  standing,  Wilhelm  called 
10  mind  similar  scenes  when  he  still  dwelt 
amongst  the  atflors;  but  the  present  party 
seemed  to  him  much  more  earnest,  intent  not 
on  amusement  in  representation,  but  on  im- 
portant aims  in  life. 

The  conversation  between  the  craftsmen 
and  the  bailiff  gave  the  guest  the  clearest 
kiin\vledi;e  on   this  [mint.     The  four  sturdy 
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borhood,  where  a  destructive  fire  had  bid  a     life-like  to 


by  way  of  a  sleeping-draught,  and  a  lively 
song  held  (he  jiarty  together  for  a  time,  for 
the  ear,  when  for  the  eye  they  had  already 
dispersed,  Wilhelm,  thereupon,  was  con- 
dtifled  to  a  ihaniber  of  most  pleasant  as- 
[)e6i.  The  fnll-moon.  illuminating  a  luxuriant 
jilain,  was  already  up,  and  awakened  in  the 
breast  of  our  wanderer  recolleflions  of  similar 
and  equally  l«aiiliful  scenes.  The  spirits  of 
all  his  dear  friends  passed  in  procession  before 
him;  but  l.fnnrdo's  fijiure  esjHTially  was  so 
,  that   he  fancied  he  saw  him 
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sUnding  aflually  before  him.  All  this  was 
giving  him  an  inward  disposiliun  fur  hia 
iiighily  rest,  when  lie  was  almost  frightened 
by  a  most  extraordinary  noi^e.  It  sounded 
from  the  distance,  and  yet  seemed  to  be  in 
the  house  itself,  fur  the  house  frequently 
sliouk,  and  the  timbers  groaned  when  tl)e 
stmnd  mounted  to  its  highest  strength.  Wil- 
hehu,  who  in  general  iiad  a  delicate  ear  to 
distinguish  all  sounds,  could  make  nothing  of 
ii;  he  compared  it  with  the  droning  of  a 
large  organ-pipe,  that  from  sheer  size  is  un- 
able lo  give  out  any  definite  lone.  Whether 
this  night-terror  ceased  towards  morning,  or 
whether  Wilhelm,  by  degrees  accustomed  lo 
ilj  was  no  longer  sensible  of  it,  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  ;*  in  fine,  he  fell  asleep,  and  was 
plca^ntiy  aroused  by  the  rising  sun- 
Scarcely  had  one  of  the  waiting-boys 
brought  him  breakfast,  when  a  figure  entered 
whom  he  had  noticed  at  supper,  without  being 
clear  as  to  his  peculiar  qualities.  He  was  a 
Well-built,  broad-shouldered,  and  adlive  man 
withal,  who  by  his  implements  exhibited  to 
view  announced  himself  as  a  barber,  and 
made  himself  ready  to  render  to  Wilhehn  this 
so  requisite  service.  At  the  same  time  he  re- 
mained silent,  and  the  business  was  accom- 
plished with  a  very  light  hand,  without  his 
having  emitted  a  single  sound. 

Wilhelm  therefore  began,  and  said,  "You 
are  a  master-hand  at  your  business,  and  I  do 
not  know  that  I  have  ever  felt  a  gentler  blade 
upon  my  cheeks;  but  at  the  same  time  rou 
seem  to  pay  stridl  observance  to  the  laws  of 
the  society." 

With  a  siy  smile,  and  laying  his  finger  on 
his  lips,  he  slipped  mutely  out  of  the  door. 

"In  very  truth."  called  Wilhelm  after  him. 
"you  must  be  'Redcloak,'t  or,  if  not  him- 
self, at  least  a  descendant  of  his.  It  is  for- 
tunate for  you  that  you  do  not  require  a  return 
of  vour  service  from  me.  Vou  would  have 
come  off  badly." 

Scarcely  had  this  extraordinarv  man  de- 
parted when  our  friend  the  bailiff  entered, 
proffering  an  invitation  to  dinner  ihat  mid- 
day, which  also  ran  somewhat  strangely. 
The  Bond — so  the  inviter  expressly  staled — 

•  No  further  informatinn  U  given.  Danl/er  siip- 
po«e&  ihal  some  diversion  of  "  St.  Chrislopher*$"  is 
lUi^esled. —  El>. 

f  The  5pei5lral  bnrber  in  Mlisaeiis"*  laic  '  Slitmmc 
Ijclie:'  he  weat^  >  scarlet  cloak  on  Ills  left  ihoulrier; 
anil  iner  Complning  an  ojicralion  he  claimb  a  like  sei- 


bade  tlie  friend  welcome,  invited  him  to  the 
mid-day  meal,  and  flattered  itself  with  the 
hof>e  of  coming  into  nearer  relations  with 
him.  It  further  inquired  after  the  guest's 
well-being,  and  how  he  was  satisfied  with  the 
accommodation,  to  which  he  could  only  reply 
with  praise  of  everything  that  he  had  encoun- 
tered. It  is  true  tliat  he  would  have  liked  to 
inquire  of  this  man,  as  of  the  mute  barber- 
before,  about  the  horrible  noise  which  had 
disturbed,  if  not  distressed  him  in  the  night; 
yet,  mindful  of  his  promise,  he  refrained  from 
every  question,  and  hoped,  without  being  im- 
portunate, lo  be  enlightened  in  accordance 
with  his  wishes,  either  through  the  compUis- 
ance  of  the  society  or  by  some  chance. 

When  our  friend  lound  himself  alone,  he  at 
last  began  lo  think  about  the  strange  penson 
who  had  sent  him  the  invitation,  and  he  did 
not  know  what  lo  make  of  it.  To  designate 
one  or  more  leaders  by  means  of  a  neuter 
substantive,  seemed  to  him  rather  dubious. 
For  the  rest,  all  was  so  quiet  about  him  here 
that  he  thought  he  had  never  spent  a  quieter 
Sunday.  He  went  out  of  doors  ;  but  hearing 
the  sound  of  bells,  he  walked  towards  the 
liitle  town.  Mass  was  just  over,  and  amongst 
the  townsfolk  and  the  peasants  who  were 
thronging  out  he  saw  the  three  acquaintances 
of  yesterday,  a  journeyman  carpenter,  a  ma- 
son, and  a  boy.  Later  he  noticed  amongst 
the  Protestant  worshippers  the  three  others. 
What  form  of  worship  the  others  professed 
remained  unknown  to  him:  thus  much,  how- 
ever, he  was  confident  in  concluding,  that  in 
this  society  a  very  decided  freedom  in  religion 
prevailed. 

At  noon  the  bailiff  came  lo  meet  him  at  the 
casile-door,  to  condu6l  him  through  various 
halls  into  a  large  vestibule,  where  he  bade 
him  sit  down,  A  good  many  people  kept 
walking  jast  into  an  adjoining  saloon.  Those 
he  knew  already  were  to  be  seen  amongst 
them;  even  St.  Christopher  went  by.  They 
all  greeted  the  Itaitiff  and  the  vi 
strurk  our  friend  here  most, 
seemed  to  see  none  but  artisans 
their  ordinary  dress,  but  with  t 
ness ;  there  were  few  whom,  at  best,  he  would 
have  taken  to  be  of  the  scrivener  class. 

As  soon  as  no  new  gtiests  continued  to  press 
in,  the  bailiff  led  our  friend  through  the  stately 
portal  into  a  spacious  hall.  There  an  intcr- 
miiwhly  long  table  was  spread,  from  the  lower 
end  of  which  he  was  conducted  to  the  U-p. 
across  which  he  s.iw  three  persons  standing. 
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But  with  what  astonishment  was  he  seized, 
when  he  came  near,  and  I^nardo,  hardly  yet 
recognized,  fell  upon  his  neck.  He  had 
scarcely  recovered  from  this  surprise,  when 
another  person  embraced  Wilhelm  no  less 
ardently  and  vigorously,  and  proclaimed  him- 
self to  be  Natalia's  brother,  the  wonderful 
Friedrich.  The  delight  of  the  friends  in- 
fe6ted  the  whole  assembly:  words  of  con- 
gratulation and  blessing  re-echoed  along  the 
whole  table.  But  of  a  sudden,  when  they 
were  seated,  all  was  still,  and  the  repast  was 
served  up,  and  eaten  with  a  certain  solemnity. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  meal  Lenardo  gave 
a  signal.  Two  singers  stood  up,  and  Wilhelm 
was  much  surprised  to  hear  repeated  his  song 
of  yesterday,  which  we  find  it  necessary,  on 
account  of  what  immediately  follows,  to  in- 
sert once  more : 

"  From  the  mountain  heights  descending, 

Down  the  slopes,  the  vale  along, 
Hark  !  a  wing-like  flutter,  blending 

With  a  movement  as  of  song. 
And  on  unrest ri<5led  roving 

Joy  attends  and  prudent  heed : 
Let  thy  striving  be  with  loving, 

Let  thy  life  consist  in  deed.'* 

Hardly  had  this  duet,  accompanied  by  a 
chorus  of  agreeable  strength,  approached  its 
end,  when  two  other  singers  impetuously  rose 
opposite  to  eat  h  other,  and  with  serious  em- 
phasis paraphrased  rather  than  continued  the 
song ;  and  to  the  astonishment  of  the  guest 
expressed  themselves  thus : 

"  For  the  ties  are  rent  asunder, 

Confidence  is  aye  foreclosed, 
Can  I  tell,  or  duly  ponder 

On  the  ha{>s,  to  which  ex])osed, 
I  must  now  my  way  be  makinjj. 

Killed  with  all  a  widow's  woe, 
Leaving;  one,  another  taking. 

Onward,  onward  still  to  go?" 

The  chorus  striking  into  this  strophe  became 
more  and  more  numerous,  more  and  more 
powerful,  and  yet  the  voice  of  St.  Christopher 
could  soon  be  distinguished  from  the  lower 
end  of  the  table.  The  dirge  swelled  till  at 
last  it  was  almost  terrible ;  a  weird  mood,  by 
dint  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  singers,  intro- 
duced something  fiigue-like  into  the  whole,  so 
that  our  friend  felt  as  if  he  should  shudder. 
They  all  really  seemed  as  if  they  were  com- 
pletely of  one  mind,  and  were  lamenting  thrir 
own  destiny  just  before  their  separation.    Tne 


strangest  repetitions,  the  frequent  revival  of 
an  almost  expiring  song,  seemed  at  last  dan- 
gerous to  the  band  itself.  Lenardo  stood  up, 
and  all,  breaking  off  the  hymn,  immediately 
sat  down. 

He  began,  with  kindly  words:  **  In  truth  I 
cannot  blame  you  for  making  ever  present  to 
yourselves  the  fate  that  confronts  us  all,  so 
that  you  may  be  prepared  for  it  at  any  hour. 
Yet  if  riien  weary  of  life,  and  full  of  years, 
have  cried  to  their  brethren,  *  Think  of  dying  I** 
so  ought  we,  we  younger  men  full  of  life,  to 
be  ever  encouraging  each  other,  and  admonish 
ourselves  with  the  cheering  words  *  Think  of 
wandering!'  But  it  were  well,  withal,  to 
mention  with  caution  and  cheerfulness,  what- 
ever we  either  undertake  voluntarily,  or  think 
that  we  are  constrained  to  do.  You  know  best 
what  amongst  us  is  fixed,  and  what  is  movable; 
allow  us  to  enjoy  this  too  in  glad  encouraging 
strains,  to  which  for  this  time  let  this  parting 
glass  be  drunk  !" 

Thereupon  he  emptied  his  goblet  and  sat 
down :  the  four  singers  thereupon  stood  up, 
and  began  in  flowing  self-connc<5ling  tones — 

"  Stay  not  fettered  in  inadlion, 

Venture  briskly,  briskly  roam  ! 
Head  and  arm,  in  glad  conneclion, 

F.very where  v,  ill  be  at  home. 
Where  beneath  the  sun  we  revel 

Care  with  us  will  ne'er  abide ; 
Space  there  is  for  all  to  travel, 

Therefore  is  the  world  so  wide." 

On  the  repetition  of  the  chorus  Lenardo 
stood  up,  and  all  the  rest  with  him ;  a  signal 
from  him  set  the  whole  table  in  motion  in 
time  with  the  singing:  those  at  the  lower  end, 
headed  by  St.  Christopher,  marched  out  of  the 
hall  in  pairs,  and  the  harmonious  wanderers' 
song  grew  more  and  more  joyous  and  free: 
but  it  soimded  especially  well  when  the  party, 
assembled  in  the  terraced  castle-garden,  looked 
over  the  spacious  valley  in  the  luxuriance  and 
beauty  of  which  one  might  well  have  wished 
to  lose  one's  self.  Whilst  they  were  dispers- 
ing themselves  on  this  side  or  that  at  their 
pleasure,  Wilhelm  was  made  acquainted  with 
the  third  superior.  He  was  the  bailiflf,  who, 
in  addition  to  many  other  advantages,  had 
been  able  to  procure  for  this  society,  as  long 
as  they  found  it  convenient  to  stay  here,  the 
use  of  the  count's  castle,  which  lay  amidst 
several  noblemen's  manors :  but  on  the  other 


*  Memento  mori  wa^  the  salutation  of  the  Trappist 
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Ii.-ind,  being  a.  riever  man,  liad  m.iiiagt-d  to 
turn  the  presence  of  such  umvoniL-d  giicils  to 
guild  acciunt.  For  whilst  for  a  inoderati; 
payment  he  opened  his  nurseries,  and  was 
able  (o  provide  aughl  else  ihal  van  heipful  for 
support  of  life  or  in  time  of  need,  he  took 
the  same  opportunity  of  having  long-neglefted 
roofs  changed,  rafters  replaced,  walK  propped, 
planks  set  straight,  and  other  defc<^s  repaired, 
to  such  a  degree,  that  a  property  lielonging 
to  an  expiring  faniily,  long  neglcified  and  fall- 
ing into  detay,  preserved  the  cheerful  asi>e6t 
of  a  dwelling  used  fur  living  in,  and  bore 
witness  tiiat  life  creates  life,  and  ihai  he  who 
IS  useful  to  others,  al-vo  puts  iticin  under  the 
necessity  of  being  of  use  to  him. 


CHAPTER    II. 

Hersiua  to  Wilhelm. 

"  Mv  situaiiun  apiicars  to  me  like  a  tragedy 
by  Alfieri ;  when  ihf  t-unlifiant*  altogether  f;iil 
it  must  all,  at  last,  bi-  carried  on  in  monologue. 
And  in  truth  a  correspondence  with  yuu  is 
exa^ly  like  a  monologue;  for  as  a  matter  uf 
fa<^  your  answers  mci^ly  superficially  take  up 
our  syllables  for  the  ]lnrpll^e  of  causing  them 
lo  die  gradiuUy  away.  Have  you  in  only  a 
single  instance  made  any  reply  lo  which  one 
could  say  anything  in  return?  Your  letters 
are  all  {tarrying  and  evaaioni  wlieu  1  ataiid 


again  to  my  seal, 

"The  above  was  written  some  days  ago:  a 
fresh  necessity  and  occasion  now  occurs  fur 
conveying  ihe^e  pre^nt  to  Lenardo :  there 
they  find  yon,  or  it  is  known  where  you  arc 
lo  be  found.  But  wherever  they  may  reach 
you  my  remarks  come  to  this,  that  if,  on 
reading  this  letter,  you  do  not  immediately 
JTimp  up  from  your  scat,  and  like  a  pious 
Wanderer  do  not  speedily  present  yourself  be- 
fore me,  I  declare  you  lo  be  the  most  manlike 
of  all  men:  that  is  to  say,  one  in  whom  the 
most  lovable  of  all  the  c'harai<leiisiics  of  our 
sex  is  totally  wanting;  whereby  I  signify  curi- 
osity, which  at  this  very  moment  most  unmis- 
takably lorments  me. 

"  In  short,  the  hllle  key  of  your  ornamental 
casket  has  been  found  ;  but  this  no  one  but 
you  and  I  must  know.  How  it  has  come  into 
my  hands  learn  now. 

"  A  few  days  ago  our  agent  receives  a  des- 
patch from  a  foreign  authority,  in  which  the 
inquiry  is  made  whether  at  such  and  ^uch  a 
time  in  this  neighborhood  a  boy  has  not  been 
stopping,  who  was  expert  in  all  sorts  of  Cricks, 
and  who  at  last  forfeited  his  jacket  in  some 
audacious  enterprise.  According  lo  the  des- 
cription of  this  ra~cal,  no  doubt  remains  that 
it  IS  chat  Fitz  of  whom  Felix  had  so  much  to 
tell,  and  whom  he  so  often  wished  to  liave  for 
a  playfellow  aguin. 
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"  Now  this  note  made  a  request  for  the 
aforesaid  garment,  if  it  were  still  in  existence, 
because  the  boy  on  being  subje<5led  to  exami- 
nation had  appealed  to  it.  Our  agent  accord- 
ingly takes  an  opportunity  of  mentioning  this 
presumption,  and  submits  the  little  jacket  to 
us  before  he  sends  it  away. 

**  A  good  or  evil  spirit  impels  me  to  feel  in 
the  breast-pocket ;  a  tiny  little  angular  some- 
thing comes  into  my  hand:  I,  who  am  in 
general  so  apprehensive,  nervous  and  timid, 
shut  my  hand,  keep  it,  say  nothing,  and  the 
coat  is  sent  away.  The  strangest  of  all  sen- 
sations immediately  seizes  me.  At  the  first 
stolen  peep  I  see,  I  guess  that  it  is  the  key  to 
your  casket.  Now  came  strange  conscientious 
doubts ;  all  sorts  of  scruples  arose  within  me. 
To  make  the  discovery  public,  to  surrender 
it,  was  impossible  for  me.  Of  what  interest 
was  it  to  those  magistrates,  when  it  might  be 
so  useful  to  our  friend?  Then  many  con- 
siderations of  right  and  duty  again  arose, 
which,  however,  could  not  convince  me. 

**So  you  see  now  in  what  a  situation  friend- 
ship involves  me.  A  famous  faculty  suddenly 
develops  itself  for  your  sake:  what  a  won- 
derful occurrence.  May  it  be  nothing  more 
than  friendsliip  that  holds  the  balance  for  my 
conscience  to  such  purpose.  What  between 
guilt  and  curiosity  1  am  marvellously  discom- 
posed. I  fancy  a  hundred  whims  and  stories 
which  may  follow  on  it.  Law  and  justice  are 
not  to  be  trifled  with.  Hersilia  the  careless 
and  occasionally  domineering  creature  in- 
volved in  a  criminal  prosecution !  for  that  is 
what  it  n>ay  come  to.  And  what  else  can  I 
do  but  think  of  the  friend,  for  whose  sake  I 
endure  all  this?  I  have  thought  of  you  on 
other  accounts,  too,  but  at  intervals;  but  now 
it  is  without  ceasing.  Now  when  my  heart 
throbs,  and  I  think  of  the  eighth  command- 
ment, I  must  turn  to  you  as  to  the  saint  who 
has  occasioned  the  trespass,  and  can  ])rosum- 
ably  also  absolve  me  again.  And  so  only  the 
opening  of  the  casket  will  pacify  me.  My 
curiosity  is  doul)ly  strong.  Come  as  soon  as 
you  can,  and  bring  the  casket  with  you  !  To 
what  judgment-seat  the  secret  properly  belongs, 
we  will  make  out  between  us.  'I'ill  then  it  re- 
mains between  us.  Let  no  one  know  of  it, 
be  it  who  it  will  ! 

**  There !  But,  my  friend,  now  to  conchide, 
what  do  you  say  to  this  pi6lure  of  the  jnizzle? 
Does  it  not  remind  one  of  an  arrcnv  with 
barbs?  God  be  gracious  to  us!  But  the 
ca^ket  mu.^t  first  stand  unopened  between  me 


and  you ;  and  then  when  opened,  enjoin  the 
rest  itself.  I  should  be  glad  if  nothing  at  all 
were  found  inside:  and  wliat  else  and  all  do 


I  not  wish ;  and  what  else  could  I  not  tell 
you? — vet  let  this  be  withheld  from  vou,  so 
that  you  may  the  more  quickly  get  on  }our 
way. 

**  And  now,  girl-like  enough,  one  more  post- 
script !  What,  in  point  of  fadl,  have  I  and 
you  to  do  with  the  casket  ?  It  belongs  to 
Felix;  he  found  it,  and  intrusted  it  to  me: 
we  must  fetch  him  here :  out  of  his  presence, 
we  ought  not  to  open  it. 

'*And  what  conditions  are  these  again  I 
The  matter  shifts  and  shifts  itself  again. 

"  Why  are  you  roaming  about  so  in  the 
world?  Come  here;  bring  with  you  the  dear 
boy.     I  should  like  to  see  him  once  more. 

**  And  so  there  they  go  again, — father  and 
son.  Do  what  you  can,  but  come  both  of 
you!' 


IM 


CHAPTER  IIL 

The  preceding  extraordinary  letter  had 
been  written,  in  truth,  long  before,  and 
carried  to  and  fro,  until  now  at  last  it  could 
;  be  delivered  in  accordance^  with  its  address. 
Wilhelm  decided  to  answer  in  a  friendly 
manner — but  declining — by  the  first  messen- 
ger, who  was  about  to  depart.  Hersilia  seemed 
not  to  take  the  distance  into  account,  and  he 
was  at  present  too  seriously  occupied  for  even 
the  slightest  curiosity  as  to  what  might  lie 
found  in  the  casket  to  he  able  to  attract  him. 

Certain  mishaps  too  which  had  befallen  the 
boldest  members  of  this  brave  company,  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  showing  himself  a 
master  in  the  art  tliat  he  had  adopted.  And 
as  one  word  suggests  another,  so  still  more 
happily  does  one  deed  follow  on  another,  and 
if  finally  occasion  is  again  given  thereby  for 
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view  ihe  most  beautiful  female  arm  that  prob* 
alily  had  ever  wound  itself  round  a  youth's 
neck.  He  held  his  instrument-case- in  his 
hand  and  did  not  trust  himself  to  open  it;  he 
stood  lip,  not  venturing  to  sit  down.  Repug- 
nance to  still  further  deforming  this  glorious  ' 
product  of  nature  contended  with  the  demand 
which  the  eager  niiin  of  s 
ii[)on  himself,  and  ivhic 
him  took  care  to  satisfy. 

At   this  moment  there  came  up  to  him  a  . 
man  of  good  apijearance,  whom  he  had   no-  j 
ticed — though  but  seltiom — >ei   always   as   a  | 
very  attentive  lisiener  and  observer,  and  aliout  ; 
whom    he    had    already    inquired.      No   one  i 
however  had   been  able  to  give  more  exadl 
information:   that  he  was  a  sculptor,  nil  were 
agreed,  but  he  was  also  held  to  be  an  alche- 
mist, who  lived  in  a  large  old  house,  the  first 
floor  of  which  was  alone  accessible  to  visitors 
or  to  those  who  were  employed  by  him,  whilst 
all  the  other  rooms  were  shut  up.     This  man 
had  at  various  times  ap|iroached  Wilhelm,  and 
had  gone  away  from  Ic^ure  with  him,  but  yet 
he  seemrti  lo  shun  any  further  connetflion  or 
explanation. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  he  ^puke  with  a 
terrain  frankness:   "I   see  that  vou  Uc.itate, 


you  are  amazed  at  the  beantifnl  form,  ard  arc 
unable  to  destroy  it:  put  yourself  above  pro- 
fessional feeling,  and  follow  me."  Theretrpon 
he  covered  up  the  arm  again,  made  a  sign  to 
the  servitor,  and  the  two  left  the  place.  Thev 
walked  side  by  side  in  silence,  until  the  half- 
known  one  stopix.-d  before  a  large  gateway, 
the  wicket  of  which  .he  opened,  and  obliged 
our  friend  to  enter.  There  he  found  himself 
U[K)n  a  stage,  large  and  spacious,  suth  as  we 
see  in  old  biisincs.'^houses  where  the  cases  atid 
bales  arriving  are  al  once  shipped  away.  Here 
were  standing  plaster-c.nsts  of  statues  and 
busts,  as  well  as  boaided  receptacles,  patked 
and  empty. 

"  It  looks  business-like  here."  said  the  man ; 
"the  means  of  carriage  by  water  possible  frotn 
here  are  invaluable  to  me." 

Now, 'all  this  agreed  quite  well  with  Ihe 
trade  of  a  sculptor;  tior  could  Wilhelm  think 
otherwise  when  the  friendly  host  took  him  up 
a  few  steps  tiilo  a  large  room  adorned  round 
about  with  plaques  in  high  and  low  relief, 
with  large  and  small  figures,  with  busts  and 
separate  members  of  the  most  lovely  figures. 
Our  frit-nd  regarded  all  this  with  pleasure,  and 
{;ladly  listened  to  his  host's  instrti(5live  words, 
although    he    must    needs   be    conscious  of  a 


bill  lo  liis  greatesi  astonishmenl  he  ht-arrf  thai 
the  Slock  ill  hand  was  lo  be  jiaLktd  up  to  go 
abroad,  'l"his  sterling  arliM  bad  already  es- 
tablished relaituiis  with  l^tharia  and  lho.se 
friends  of  his:  the  establishment  of  such  a 
school  in  those  self-developing  provinces  was 
cunMdercd  to  be  csfwcially  fitting,  nay,  neces- 
sary in  the  highest  degree,  espetially  amongst 
naturally  moral  and  nyht-thinkiiig  people,  for 
whom  aifluol  disscflion  has  always  something 
cannibal-like. 

"If  yuu  grant  that  the  greater  number  of 
physicians  and  surgeons  reiuin  m  their  minds, 
and  beiieve  that  ihey  will  get  on  with,  only  a 
general  imprcviion  of  the  disse^ed  human 
body,  then  such  models  will  assuredly  avail  to 
revive  in  their  minds  the  gradually  vanishing 
forms,  and  to  keep  alive  in  them  just  nhat  is 
necessary.  Nay,  if  it  comes  to  inclination 
for  and  love  of  the  siibjedl,  the  most  delicate 
results  of  ihe  science  of  dis^eflion  may  be 
imitated.  Pencil,  bru^b  and  graver  already 
accomplish  this." 

Here  he  opened  a  side  cupboard,  and  dis- 
placed to  view  the  facial  nerves,  imitated  in 
the  most  wonderful  manner,  "This,  ala.s" 
he  said,  "  is  the  last  achievement  of  a  young 
a.'isisiant  who  died,  who  inspired  me  with  the 
best  hopes  of  carrying  out  my  idcasi  and  use- 
fully promoting  my  aims." 

A  great  deal  was  said  between  the  tao  on 
the  influence  of  this  mode  of  treatment  in 
many  dircflions:  its  relations,  loo,  towards 
plastic  art  were  the  subjedl  of  noteworthy 
di-icussion.  A  strikingly  tjeaiitifu)  example  of 
how  to  work  fnr«'ards  imd  backwards  in  this 
way  was  supplied  by  this  conversation.  The 
master  had  cast,  in  a  shajielv  ma!M,  a  beautifnl 
torso  of  an  aiiiique  youth,  and  was  now  skil- 
fully trying  lo  di*est  the  idenl  form  of  the 
epidennis,  to  change  the  beautiful  shajies  of 
life  into  a  veritable  preparation  of  mu«ular 

"Here,  loo,  means  and  end  are  loo  close 
together,  and  I  am  free  to  confess  thai  for  ihe 
sake  of  the  means  i  have  negleifted  the  end, 
yet  not  allogclher  through  my  own  fault. 
Properly  speaking,  man  is  man  without  cover- 
ing: the  sculptor  stands  direifHy  at  the  side 
of  the  Elohim.when  they  changed  llie  shape- 
less repulsive  clay  into  the  most  glorious  of 
forms:  such  divine  thoughts  must  he  cherish. 
To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure;  why  not  the 
diredi  design  of  Hod  in  nature?  But  one 
cannot  ask  this  from  this  age;  fig-leaves  and 
skins  of  beasts  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  and 
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this  is  stil!  much  loo  liiile.     I  had  scarcely 
leamed  anything  when  wonhv  men  in  diess- 
iiig-gowiis  and  wide  sleeves  aiid  innumerable 
folds  were  required  of  me.     So  1  withdrew, 
and  since  I  dared  not  apply  what  1  knew  to       • 
the  expression  of  the  beautiful,  I  those  lo  be       < 
useful;    and    this    too  is  a  matter  of  impor.       « 
lance.     If  my  wish  is  fulfilled,  if  ii  is  recoup-      4 
nized  as  praflicable  that,  as  in  so  many  oiliw.    4 
things,  inniating  and  the  imitation  assi;j  iq^. —  ^ 
agination  and  memory  in  those  ca-es  whdf  ^ 
the   human    mind   loses  a   certain   freshne«i<te- 1 
then  assuredly  many  a  plastic  artist  will  turV 
round  as  I  have  done,  and  rather  join  you  jn 
working  than  carry  on  a  repulsive  trade  agfttnsl 
conviction  and  feeling." 

And  on  this  followed  the  obse^^■ation  tluit 
it  wus  beautiful  to  ob=erve  how  art  and  handi- 
craft were  always,  as  11  were,  in  equilibnuiB. 
and  so  closely  conncdled  and  always  relsicil 
to  each  other,  that  art  cannot  sink  wttb<<ii 
passing  into  praiseworthy  handiwork,  nv 
handiwork  elevate  itself  without  becontl'i 
artistic. 

These  two  persons  adapted  and  accusloiv 
themselves  to  each  other  so  completely.  •' 
they    parted    with    regret    only  when    ji 
necessary  lo  pursue  their  own  several  ini] 

"But  that  it  may  not  be  thought, 
ma.sier,     "that    we   shut   ourselves  oui 
nature,  and  propose  to  deny  her,  we 
veloping  fresh  views.     Across  the 
where  certain  humane  theories  are 
incrense,  it  is  at  length  found 
ihe  aboliiion  of  cipital  punishment, 
extensive  castles,  tvailed  enclosures,  (o  }• 
tiie  pencefn!  i  iiizeii  against  crime,  and 
vent  crmne  from  prevailing  and  doing  1 
with    impunity.     There,  my  friend,  1. 
nu-hinrholy  jireciiiifts,  let  us  iKerve  . 
for  .A:-.tuljpius.    There,  isolated  as  lb. 
mint  Itself,  our  knowledge  of  sui  li 
will    be   continually  relreshed;    for 
scdlion  of  ihem  doi-s  not  injure  ui. 
feeling,  nor  does  ihe  sight  of  ihen. 
pened  lo  you  wiih  that  beautiful  am" 
arm — ^lay  the   knite    in    the  hand 
eagerness    for   knowledge    is   exliri 
the  feeling  of  humaniiv." 

"This,"  said  Wilheim,  "was  n.„ 
versation.     I    saw   the   well-filled 
down    the    river,  wishing  them    ■ 
jonmev.  and   ourselves  a  tiappi 
their  unpacking." 

Our  friend  had  ended  this  n- 
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it  aloud;  or  I  should  be  implicated,  not,  it  is 
true,  as  an  accomplice,  but  still  as  one  acci- 
dentally cognizant  in  an  investigation  of  the 
greatest  danger,  in  which  in  any  case  I  must 
be  punished  for  not  having  reported  the  crime 
to  the  authorities  as  soon  as  I  had  discovered 
it.  I  confess  to  you,  my  friend,  that  murder 
has  been  committed  in  this  town  in  order  to 
supply  the  importunate  highly-paying  anato- 
mist with  a  subjedl.  The  soulless  corpse  lay 
before  us — 1  dare  not  depidt  the  scene:  he 
detected  the  crime,  but  so  did  I:  we  looked 
at  one  another,  and  both  were  silent;  we 
looked  straight  before  us,  said  nothing,  and 
went  to  work.  And  it  is  this,  my  friend,  that 
has  confined  me  between  wax  and  plaster; 
this  it  is  that  assuredly  will  keep  you,  too, 
steadfast  to  the  art  that  sooner  or  later  will 
be  prized  above  all  others.*  ** 

Friedrich  sprang  u]),  clapped  his  hands,  and 
would  not  leave  off  shouting  his  applause,  so 
that  Wilhelm  at  last  was  angry  in  earnest. 

**  Bravo!'*  he  cried;  **no\v  I  recognize  you 
again  ;  it  is  the  first  time  for  a  long  while  that 
you  have  spoken  like  one  who  really  has 
something  at  heart,  the  first  time  that  the  flow 
of  speech  has  again  carried  you  away;  you 
have  shown  yourself  as  one  who  is  in  a  po- 
sition to  do  something,  and  to  estimate  it 
prop)erly.*' 

Lenardo  hereupon  struck  in,  and  adjusted 
this  little  misunderstanding  completely. 

**I  seemed  to  be  absent,**  he  said,  "but 
only  because  I  was  more  than  present ;  that  is 
to  say,  I  was  thinking  of  the  large  museum  of 
this  sort  that  I  had  seen  on  my  travels,  and 
which  interested  me  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
custodian,  who,  in  order  to  get  done  accord- 
ing to  custom,  began  to  offer  his  mechanically 
learned  jabber,  very  soon — for  he  himself  was 
the  artificer — forgot  his  part,  and  proved  him- 
self to  be  a  highly- informed  demonstrator. 

**The  extraordinary  contrast,  to  see  before 
one  in  the  height  of  summer,  in  cool  rooms 
with  sultry  heat  outside,  the  same  obje<5ls 
which  one  scarcely  trusts  one's  self  to  ap- 
proach in  the  severest  winter!  Here  every- 
thing conveniently  served  the  craving  for 
knowledge.  With  the  greatest  composure, 
and  in  the  fairest  order,  he  showed  me  the 
marvels  of  the  human  frame,  and  was  glad  to 
be  able  to  convince  me  that  for  the  first 
commencement,  and  for  after  assistance  to 
memory,  an  institution  of  this  sort  was  fully 
sufficient;  while  it  remained  free  to  everyone 
to  have  recourse  to  nature  during  the  middle 


period,  and  at  convenient  opportunities  to 
educate  himself  in  this  or  that  s])ecial  depart- 
ment. He  begged  me  to  recommend  him, 
for  he  had  made  a  similar  colledlion  for  only 
one  large  foreign  museum,  but  the  universities 
were  thoroughly  opposed  to  the  scheme,  be- 
cause the  masters  of  the  science  were  able  to 
educate  proficients  in  disse6lion  well  enougli, 
but  not  teachers  of  the  construdlive  method. 
**  After  this  I  regarded  this  able  man  as  the 
only  one  in  the  world,  and  now  we  hear  that 
there  is  another  occupied  in  the  same  way: 
who  can  tell  whereabouts  even  a  third  and  a 
fourth  may  come  to  light?  We  wi^h  on  our 
part  to  give  an  impulse  to  this  subject.  The 
recommendation  nmst  come  from  without, 
and  in  our  new  relations  this  useful  enterprise 
must  certainly  be  furthered." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  next  morning  Friedrich  came  betimes 
into  Wilhelm's  room,  with  a  pamphlet  in  his 
hand,  and  handing  it  to  him  he  said,  **  Yes- 
terday evening,  what  with  all  your  virtues — 
which  you  were  circumstantial  enough  in  re- 
counting— I  had  no  opportunity  of  speaking 
of  myself  and  my  good  qualities,  of  which  I 
have  good  enough  cause  to  boast,  and  which 
stamp  me  as  a  worthy  member  of  this  neat 
caravan.  Look  here  at  this  book,  and  you 
will  recognize  a  masterpiece." 

Wilhelm  ran  over  the  sheets  with  hastv 
glances,  and  saw  written,  in  an  agreeably  legi- 
ble though  hurried  style,  the  yesterday's  nar- 
rative of  his  anatomical  studies,  almost  word 
for  word  as  he  had  given  it,  so  that  he  could 
not  conceal  his  astonishment. 

**You  know,"  replied  Friedrich,  "the  fun- 
I  damental  law  of  our  association:  each  must 
be  perfedl  in  some  one  department  or  other, 
i  if  he  wish  to  claim  membership.  Well,  I 
cudgelled  my  brains  as  to  how  I  could  man- 
age this,  and  could  not  hit  upon  anything, 
though  I  knew  well  enough  that  no  one  sur- 
passed me  in  meniory,  nor  in  a  swift,  easy  and 
legible  handwriting.  You  will  recolle6l  these 
agreeable  accomplishments  from  the  days  of 
our  theatrical  career,  when  we  shot  away  our 
powder  upon  sparrows,  without  refle6ling  that 
;  a  shot  prudently  utilized  would  perhaps  pro- 
j  cure  a  hare  for  the  kitchen.  How  often  have 
I  I  prompted  without  a  book,  how  often  have 
;  1,  after  a  few  hours,  written  out  my  part  from 
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memory  1  It  was  a  mailer  of  course  to  you 
at  that  time:  jou  tliouglit  it  must  needs  be 
so:  so  did  I,  and  it  never  occurred  to  me 
how  much  it  migiit  avail  me.  Tlie  alib6 
made  the  discovery  first:  he  found  that  it 
brought  grist  to  his  mill:  he  tried  exercising 
me,  and  I  was  glad  to  do  what  was  so  easy  for 
me,  and  gave  pleasure  to  an  earnest  man. 
And  now  /,  when  there  is  need,  am  a  whole 
otfice  in  myself;  besidi-s  we  thus  earry  wiih 
us  a  two-legged  calculating  machine,  and  no 
prince,  however  numerous  his 
officials,  is  belter  provided  iliaii 
our  superiors." 

A  lively  discussion  abisiit  oc- 
cupations of  this  sort  led  iheir 
minds  to  other  membera  of  the 
societv- 

"  Would  vouhavcthought," 
said  Friedrich.  "that  the  most 
u^'le*i  creature  in  the  world,  as 
it  seemed,  my  Pliilina,  would 
become  the  mo.it  useful  [iieni- 
ber  of  the  long  chain?  Give 
her  a.  bit  of  cloth ;  set  men .  set 
women  before  her:  without 
taking  a  measurement  she  cuts 
out  for  the  whole  lot,  and  con- 
trives to  use  up  all  the  pa:ches 
and  gores  in  suth  a  way,  thjl  a 
great  saving  is  t!ie  result — and 
all  without  any  paper  pattern 
A  happy  inspired  glance  in 
forms  her  of  everything,  slie 
looks  at  the  man  and  cuii, 
he  may  go  where  he  iikes  she 
cuts  away,  and  makes  him  a 
coat  that  .seems  to  be  moulded 
upon  his  body.  Yet  thi->  w  juld 
not  be  possible  if  she  had  not 
got  a  seamstress  to  aid  her, 
Montan's  Lydia,  who  has  at 
last  become  quiet,  and  remains 
quiet,  but  sews  too  like  no  one 
el^,  stitch  after  stitch  just  like  pearls,  like 
embroidery.  That  is  what  people  may  come 
to!  In  point  of  faift  a  great  deal  that  is  use- 
les  hangs  about  us  from  habit,  liking,  care- 
lessness, or  wiltiilness — a  bnndled-up  cloak  of 
rags.  What  nature  has  intended  us  for,  the 
best  of  what  she  has  stored  within  us,  we  conse- 
quently can  neither  discover  nor  make  use  of, ' ' 

General  refleiftions  on  the  advantages  of 
the  social  club  wliich  had  so  fortunately  found 
itself  assembled  together,  gave  an  opening  for 
the  fairest  en peifta lions, 
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When  Lenardo,  presently,  joined  them,  he 
was  requested  by  Wiiheim  to  speak  of  himself 
too:  of  the  life  he  had  hitherto  led,  and 
kindly  to  give  them  information  on  the  way 
in  which  he  had  helped  on  himself  and 
others. 

"You  no  doubt  remember,  my  good  friend," 
replied  Lenardo,  "in  what  an  extraordinarily 
excited  condition  you  found  me  at  the  first 
moment  of  our  new  acquaintanceship.  I  was 
sunk,  absorbed    in    the   most  wonderful  de- 


sire, in  an  irresistible  longing:  the  ques- 
tion then  could  only  be  of  the  ensuing  hour, 
of  the  deep  suffering  that  was  awaiting  me, 
which  I  showed  myself  so  aflive  in  making 
keener.  I  could  not  make  known  to  you 
the  earlier  circumstances  of  my  youth,  as 
I  now  must  do  in  order  to  take  you  along 
the  way  which  has  brought  me  hither. 

"Amongst  the  earliest  of  my  capacities 
which  were  gradually  developed  by  surround- 
ing circumstances,  a  certain  impulse  towards 
technical  knowledge  became  prominent,  which 
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was  every  day  fed  by  the  impalience  ibat  one 
feeis  in  the  comnry,  when  in  large  buildings, 
but  particularly  in  small  aliera!ioiis,  plans  and 
whims,  one  is  obliged  to  forego  one  sort  of 
work  for  another,  and  chooses  raiher  to  fall-to 
at  once  in  a  clumsy  bungling  manner  than  be 
delayed  for  the  sake  of  skilful  work.  By  good 
luck,  there  was  roving  up  and  down  in  our 
neighborhood  a  'jack-of-all-irades,'  who,  as 
he  found  that  I  suited  his  purpose,  preferred 
to  help  me  rather  than  any  of  the  neighbors: 
he  set  me  up  a  tuming-iathe,  which  at  every 
visit  he  managed  to  use  more  for  his  own 
benefit  than  for  my  instruflion.  In  the  same 
way,  too,  I  procured  carpenter's  tools,  and 
my  liking  for  such  things  was  increased  and 
enlivened  by  the  conviaion,  at  that  time 
loudly  expressed,  that  no  one  should  venture 
out  into  life  unless,  in  case  of  need,  he  was 
qualified  to  earn  his  living  by  a  trade.  My 
zeal  was  approved  of  by  my  instructors  in 
accordance  with  their  own  principles.  I  can 
scarcely  recollefl  that  I  ever  played,  for  nil 
my  leisure  hours  were  employed  in  doing  or 
making  something.  Yes,  I  may  boast  that 
even  when  still  a  boy  I  advanced  a  clever 
smith,  through  my  representations,  to  be  lock- 
maker,  file-cotter,  and  watchmaker. 

"To  accomplish  all  this,  tools,  indeed,  must 
first  be  procured,  and  we  suffered  to  no  small 
degree  from  the  disease  of  those  praflilioners 
who  transpose  the  means  to  the  end,  and 
rather  spend  time  in  preparations  and  plans 
than  apply  themselves  right  seriously  to  carry- 
ing them  out.  Where,  however,  we  showed 
ourselves  praflically  industrious  was  in  for- 
warding the  laying-out  of  (larks,  with  which  no 
landowner  could  now  dispense.  Numerous 
summer-houses  of  moss  and  bark,  nistic  bridges 
and  benches,  testified  to  the  aiStiviiy  with 
which  we  indefatigably  occupied  ourselves  in 
exemplifying  a  primitive  archiiedtgre  in  all 
its  rudeness,  in  the  midst  of  the  civilized 
world. 

"  This  impulse  led  me,  with  increasing 
years,  to  take  more  serious  interest  in  all  that 
IS  so  useful,  and  in  its  present  condition  so 
indispensable  to  the  world,  and  gave  a  pe- 
riiliar  interest  to  my  tour  of  several  years' 
length. 

"  But  since  man  is  commonly  wont  to  wan- 
der on  along  the  road  which  has  brought  him 
so  far,  I  was  less  favorably  disposed  towards 
machinery  than  to  direift  handwork,  in  which 
we  practise  strength  and  feeling  in  combi- 
nation ;  on  Ibis  account  I  was  glad  to  confine 
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myself  especially  to  those  narrow  circles  in 
which,  atcordmg  to  CLrcum stances,  this  or 
that  work  had  its  natural  sphere.  A  con- 
dition of  this  sort  gives  to  every  association  a 
special  individuality,  and  to  every  family,  or 
to  a  small  community  consisting  of  several 
families,  the  most  definite  chaiadler:  one 
lives  in  the  purest  feeling  of  a  living  whole. 

"At  the  same  time  I  had  accustomed  my- 
self 10  note  down  everything,  to  set  it  forth 
in  figures,  and  thus,  not  without  a  view  to 
future  use,  to  employ  my  time  profitably  and 
pleasantly. 

"This  natural  taste,  this  talent,  improved 
by  cultivation,  I  used  lo  the  best  advantage 
in  the  important  task  which  the  society  had 
imposed  ui>on  me — of  investigating  the  con- 
dition of  the  moon  Iain -people,  and  enlisting 
in  our  ranks  such  as  were  available  and 
adapted  for  travel.  Would  you  like  to  em- 
ploy this  beautiful  evening,  in  which  manifold 
matters  of  business  press  upon  mc,  in  the 
penisal  of  a  part  of  my  diary?  I  will  not 
sfilirm  that  it  is  exadlly  agreeable  reading:  to 
me  it  has  always  seemed  amusing,  and  to  a, 
certain  degree  iiistruftive.  Still,  we  always 
reflefl    ourselves   in   everything  that  we  pro- 


Lenardo's    Diary. 

••Monday,  isth  September. 

"  Late  at  night,  after  a  diffiailt  ascent  hall 
way  up  ihe  mountain,  I  had  lighted  upon  at 
decent  inn,  and  at  daybreak  was  awakened, 
to  my  great  annoyance,  froip  a  refreshing 
sleep  by  a  ceaseless  tinkling  and  ringing  of 
bells.  A  long  train  of  packhorses  passed  by»' 
before  I  had  been  able  to  dress  and  to  hurrp 
on  in  front  of  them.  I  now  found,  loo,  as 
followed  ray  path,  how  disagreeable  and  an*] 
noying  such  society  is — the  monotonous  ring- 
ing deafens  one's  ears.  The  packs,  which 
extend  on  both  sides  far  beyond  the  beasts 
(on  this  occasion  they  were  carrying  big  bales 
of  cotton),  are  pretty  sure  to  graze  the  rocks 
on  one  side ;  and  if  the  beast,  to  prevent  this, 
draws  off  towards  the  other  side,  the  load 
hangs  over  Ihe  precipice,  and  awakens  anx- 
iety and  giddiness  in  the  spe6lator,  whilst- 
which  is  worst  of  all — he   is    m    either 
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hindered  ftoni  slipping  past  them,  and  g"ing 
on  in  advance. 

"At  last  I  got  alongside  of  them,  upon  an 
unoccupied  roek,  wliere  Hi.  Christopher,  who 
had  stonily  carried  my  luggage  so  far.  greeted 
a  man  who  was  standing  quietly  and  seemed 
to  be  passing  the  procession  in  review  us  it 
filed  by.  He  was  in  reality  their  condtiflor; 
not  only  did  a  considerable  number  uf  the 
beasts  of  burden  belong  to  him  (he  had  hired 
the  others  with  their  drivers),  but  he  was  alao 
the  owner  of  a  smaller  proportion  of  the 
goods.  For  ihe  most  pari,  however,  his  busi- 
ness consisted  in  faithfully  superintending  for 
larger  merchants  the  transport  of  theirs.  In 
conversation  I  found  out  from  him,  that  this 
was  cotton  that  came  from  Macedonia  and 
Cyprus  by  way  of  Trieste,  and  was  brougiit 
from  the  mouniain'foot  to  these  heights  upon 
mules  and  packhorses,  and  even  farther  to  the 
other  side  of  the  mountain,  where  spinners 
and  weavers  innumerable  throughout  [he  vales 
and  ravines  were  busy  with  the  preliminaries 
of  an  extensive  traffic  with  foreign  countries 
in  goods  that  were  in  request.  Tlie  bales,  for 
the  sake  of  convenience  of  carriage,  were 
some  of  one  and  a  half,  and  some  of  three 
hundredweight,  which  latter  made  a  full  load 
for  a  beast.  The  man  praised  the  quality  of 
Ihe  cotton  that  came  by  this  route,  and  com- 
]):ired  it  with  that  from  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  iiarticularly  with  that  from  Cayenne, 


I  as  being  ihe  best  known:  he  seemed  very  well 
I  informed  in  his  business;  and  as  it  was  nut 
altogether  strange  to  myself  alao,  it  gave  us 
I  an  agreeable  and  profitable- subject  of  conver- 
sation. In  the  meantime  the  whole  procession 
had  gone  on  in  from  of  us,  and  i  looked  with 
.  nothing  but  repugnance  at  the  endless  train 
of  these  laden  ciealures,  on  the  rocky  path 
that  twined  snakelike  up  the  heights,  behind 
I  whom  we  should  have  to  creep  on,  and  be  - 
I  baked  between  rocks  under  the  advancing 
sun.  Whilst  I  was  grumbling  about  this  to 
my  porter,  there  came  up  with  us  a  thick-set 
lively  man,  who  appeared  to  be  carrying  on  a 
tolerably  large  frame  a  proportionately  easy 
burden.  A  greeting  passed,  and  it  very  soon 
appeared  from  the  lusty  sliaking  of  hands  that 
Si.  Christopher  and  this  new-comer  were  well 
acqiiaitned:  whereupon  I  speedily  learned 
about  him  what  follows. 

"  For  the  more  remote  traiSs  of  the  moun- 
tain-range, where  it  would  be  loo  far  for  every 
single  workman  to  go  to  market,  there  is  a 
sort  of  subordinate  merchant  orcolledlor,  who 
is  called  a  yam-man.  He  trudges,  in  fail, 
through  all  the  valleys  and  nooks,  visits  house 
after  house,  takes  cotton  for  the  spinners  in 
small  quantities,  takes  in  exchange  or  buys 
.spun  yarn,  of  whatever  quality  it  may  be,  and 
hands  it  over  with  a  certain  profit  in  the 
lump  to  the  manufaiSturers  settled  in  the  lower 
disincl. 


was  every  day  fed  by  the  impatience  that  one 
fids  in  the  (oiintry,  when  in  large  buildings, 
but  partic  ularly  in  small  alterations,  i)lans  and 
whims,  one  is  obliged  to  forego  one  sort  of 
wurk  for  another,  and  chooses  rather  to  fall-to 
at  once  in  a  clumsy  bungling  manner  than  l)e 
delayed  for  the  sake  of  skilful  work.     By  good 
lu(  k,  there  was  roving  up  and  down  in  our 
neigliborhood    a  *  jack -of-all- trades,'  who,  as 
he  found  that  I  suited  his  purpose,  preferred 
to  help  me  rather  than  any  of  the  neighbors: 
he  >et  me  up  a  turning-lathe,  which  at  every 
visit    he   managed    to   use  more  for  his  own 
benefit  than  for  my  inslrudlion.     In  the  same 
way,   too,   1   procured  car|x.Miter's  tools,  and 
my  liking  for  siu  h  things  was  increased  and 
enlivened    bv    the   convidlion,  at   that    time 
Icnully  expressed,  that  no  one  should  venture 
out  into  life  unless,  in  case  of  need,  he  wa- 
(pialified  to  earn  his  living  by  a  trade.     M 
zeal  was   aj>proved    of  by  my  instructors 
.i<  <'ordance  with  their  own  principles.     I  ' . 
scan  el y  recolledl  that  I  ever  played,  for 
my  leisure  hours  were  employed  in  doiPL 
making  something.     Yes.  I    may  boa>t    •' 
even  when   still  a  bov  I  advanced    a    i  ' 
smith,  through  my  representations,  to  b(   ' 
maker,  file-cutter,  and  watchmaker. 

•'To accomplish  all  this,  tools,  indei^' 
fii>i  Iv  pr».Knired,  and  we  suffered  to  n 
degree  from  the  disease  of  those  pn\0  ■ 
who   transpose   the   means   to   the   ■ 
rather  sjiend  time  in  preparations  r- 
than  apply  themselves  right  seriouM  . 
ing  them  out.     Where,  however,  '■ 
ourselves  practically  industrious  v.- 
warding  the  laying-out  of  |>arks,  wr 
landowner  could    now   disjK*n.se 
summer-houses  of  moss  and  bark.  • 
and   lynches,   testified    to   tiie 
which  wo  indetatignl'ily  oci  in-  • 
e\;  !ii:  ii!\  :nu:   .i    j'lir^i"' 
i:>    !'.:v.er.e»,    \'.\    li.e    :: 
wvv'.ii. 
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:i.:s  :hi  y  (all  picking  it.     I 

!    •:..ii  \\a^  the  task  of  the  chil- 

».   l'i:i    Ka:ned    that    in    the  winter 

^-   ;:  wa.s   aUo   done  by  the   men   and 

■  :*  \-m  spinsters  then,  as  was  but  proffer, 

. :  ti    my  attention.      The   preparing   is 
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-pinning  on  the  wheel. 

••  1  was  then  shown  the  difference  between 
ui't-spun  and  right-spun  yarn:  the  former  is 
generally  finer,  which  is  effedled  by  the  thread 
wini  h  turns  the  spindle  being  confined  round 
about  the  ring,  as  is  shown  in  the  accomi>any- 
ivg  drawing  (which,  like  the  rest,  we  have  un- 
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if  they  would  for  once  take  to  the  spinning- 
wheel  instead  of  the  guitar. 

**  Amidst  such  surroundings  new  and  pe- 
culiar sensations  forced  themselves  upon  me: 
the  whirring  wheels  have  a  certain  eloquence: 
the  girls  sing  psalms,  and  al>o,  tliough  less 
often,  other  songs;  siskins  and  goldfinches, 
suspended  in  cages,  twitter  amidst  it  all,  and 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  pi6lure  of  more 
a<5live  life  than  in  a  room  where  beveral  spin- 
ners are  at  work. 

**To  the  above  described  * wheel-varn,* 
however,  the  'pajXT-yarn'  is  to  be  preferred. 
For  this  the  best  cotton,  which  has  longer 
fibres  than  the. rest,  is  used.  When  it  has 
been  picked  clean,  it  is  taken,  instead  of 
being  carded,  to  combs,  which  consist  of  sim- 
ple rows  of  long  steel  needles,  and  is  combrd. 
Then  the  longer  and  finer  part  of  it  is  ab- 
stradted  fn  the  shape  of  bands  (the  technical 
\\ord  is  a  'cutting')  with  a  blunt  knife,  mixed 
up  together,  and  done  up  in  a  paper  cornet, 
which  is  then  fastened  to  the  di^iaff.  From 
such  a  cornet  it  is  spun  with  the  spindle  by 
hand;  on  which  account  it  is  called  *  spinning 
from  the  ])aper,*  and  the  resulting  yarn  is 
called  *  paper-yarn.' 

**  This  occupation,  which  is  only  pursued  by 
quiet  thoughtful  people,  gives  the  spinner  a 
gentler  aspe6l  than  that  at  the  wheel.  If  the 
latter  shows  off  a  tall  slim  figure  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  a  quiet  gentle  form  is 
very  much  favored  by  the  latter.  Of  such 
diverse  chara<5lers,  occujjied  in  divers  tasks, 
I  saw  more  than  one  in  a  room,  and  at 
last  I  could  not  rightly  tell  whether  I  must 
give  my  attention  to  the  work  or  to  the 
workers. 

"But,  at  all  events,  I  could  not  deny  that 
the  ladies  of  the  mountain,  excited  bv  the  un- 
usual  guests,  showed  themselves  in  a  kindly 
and  agreeable  light.  They  were  es])ecially 
pleased  that  I  made  such  particular  inquiries 
about  everything,  noted  what  they  told  me, 
made  drawings  of  tiieir  implements  and  sim- 
ple mechanism,  and  hastily  skerched  their 
pretty  limbs  with  gracefulness,  as  ought  to  be 
seen  here  annexed.  Moreover,  when  evening 
came  on,  the  fini.shed  work  was  disj)layed,  the 
full  spindles  were  laid  aside  in  the  little  boxes 
made  for  the  purpose,  and  the  whole  day's 
work  was  carefully  taken  away.  By  this  time 
we  had  got  better  acquainted,  yet  the  work 
sped  on  its  course:  they  busied  themselves 
now  with  the  reel,  and  alreadv  mu(  h  more 
freely  exhibited,  some  the  machine,  some  the 


method  of  manipulating,  whilst  I  carefully 
wrote  it  down. 

*'The  reel  has  a  wheel  and  ratchet,  so  that 
by  every  turn  a  spring  is  worked,  which  runs 
down  as  often  as  a  hundred  revolutions  have 
been  made  by  the  reel.  The  tale  of  one 
thousand  revolutions  is  called  a  *schneller,'* 
according  to  the  weight  of  which  the  varying 
fineness  of  the  yarn  is  estimated. 

"Of  n)^ht-spun  yarn  there  are  twenty-five 
to  thirty  to  the  pound;  if  left-spun,  sixtv  to 
eighty,  perhaps  even  ninety.  The  revolution 
of  the  reel  comes  to  about  seven  quarter-ells, 
or  something  more,  and  the  slender  indus- 
trious spinner  declared  that  she  spun  four  and 
even  five  schttellers,  which  would  be  five  thou- 
sand revolutions,  and  therefore  eight  to  nine 
thousand  ells  of  yarn  every  day  at  the  wheel; 
she  offered  to  make  a  bet  about  it  if  we  would 
Slav  one  dav  lonj^er. 

**  The  quiet  and  modest  paper-spinner,  how- 
ever, could  not  let  the  matter  rest  here,  and 
assured  us  that  she  spun  one  hundred  and 
twenty  schnellers  from  the  pound  in  a  propor- 
tionate time.  For  paper-spinning  is  slower 
than  spinning  at  the  wheel,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  better  paid  ;  perhaps  double  the  amount 
is  spun  with  the  wheel.  She  had  just  com- 
pleted the  full  number  of  revolutions  at  the 
reel,  and  showed  me  how  the  end  of  the 
thread  is  twisted  n^md  a  couple  of  times  and 
knotted.  She  took  the  schneller  off,  turned 
it  round,  so  that  it  was  wrapped  within  itself, 
drew  one  end  of  it  through  the  other,  and 
could  thus  display  with  innocent  complacency 
the  task  of  the  pra<5lised  spinner  concluded. 

**As  there  was  now  nothing  further  to  be 
noted  here,  the  mother  stood  up  and  said 
that,  as  the  young  gentleman  wanted  to  see 
everything,  she  would  now  show  him  the  dry- 
weaving.  She  explained  to  me,  with  the  same 
good-nature,  as  she  set  herself  down  at  the 
loom,  how  they  only  pra6lised  this  sort,  be- 
cause in  point  of  fa6t  it  was  only  good  for 
coarse  cottons,  in  which  the  weft  was  inserted 
dry,  and  was  not  woven  very  close:  she  then 
showed  me  dry  goods  of  the  kind;  these  are 
always  smooth,  without  stripes  or  squares  or 
any  other  rich  pattern,  and  only  from  five  to 
five  and  a  half  quarter-ells  in  breadth. 

**The  moon  was  shining  in  the  heavens, 
and  our  yarn-man  insisted  on  a  further  ])il- 
grimage,  since  he  must  keep  to  his  day  and 
hour,  and    arrive   pnncflnally  at   e\ery  phu  e. 
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The  ji.Tllis  wtre  ^.'ood  and  di-lini^,  e^perially 
wiih  such  a  iKufturnal  lorcb  as  tiiLs.  We,  on 
our  side,  cheered  ihe  ]>arliiig  wiih  silk  riband:^ 
and  netkerthiefs,  of  which  sort  of  artifles 
Si.  ChrisloiihiT  carried  «ith  him  a  consider- 
able package.  The  gift  was  handed  to  ihe 
niuiiier,  that  she  might  diisiribuie  it  amongst 
her  family. 

'■  Tuesday.  i6lh.  early  morning. 

"  Our  walk  through  a  splendidly  clear  night 
was  full  of  beauty  and  enjoyment.  We  reached 
a  somewhat  large  assemblage  of  chalets,  which 
might  perhaps  have  been  called  a  village ;  at 
some  distance  from  it,  upon  an  open  hill, 
stood  a  chapel,  and  the  ouilook  began  already 
to  be  more  habitable  and  civilized.  We  [lassed 
by  cnilosures  which  gave  indications  nut,  it 
is  Inic,  of  gardens,  but  still  of  scanty  and 
carefully  ptolefled  meadow  growth, 

"  We  had  reached  a  place  where,  in  ad- 
diiion  to  spinning,  weaving  was  more  seriously 
jfursued.  Our  journey  of  yesterday,  pro- 
longed into  the  night,  had  exhausted  our 
robust  and  youthful  powers:  the  yarn-man 
climbed  up  into  the  hayloft,  and  1  was  on  ihe 
point  of  following  him,  when  St.  Christopher 
commended  his  frame  to  me,  and  i 
the  door.  I  undeT^lood  his  kindly 
and  let  him  have  his  way. 

"The  first  thing,  however,  next  morning, 
the  family  a-iscmbled  logelher,  and  the  chil- 
dren were  striiftiy  forbidden  to  go  out  of 
doors,  since  a  terrible  bear  or  some  other 
mon.ster  must  be  haunting  the  neighborhood, 
for  all  through  the  nighi  there  had  been  such 
a  growling  and  grumbling  from  the  chapel, 
that  rocks  and  houses  over  here  might  well 
have  liecn  shaken,  and  Ihey  advised  ns  to  be 
well  on  our  guard  in  our  further  travels  to- 
day. We  tried  to  reassure  the  good  people 
as  much  as  possible,  which,  however,  in  this 
solitary  waste  seemed  difficult  to  do. 

"The  yam-man  now  declared  that  he  would 
finish  his  business  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
ihen  come  and  fetch  us  away  ;  for  we  should 
have  to-day  a  long  and  difficult  road  l^efore 
us,  as  we  should  nut  only  continue  to  cianilier 
down  the  valley,  but  would  have  a  trouble- 
some climb  across  a  spur  of  the  mountain 
that  barred  our  way.  I  therefore  determined 
to  employ  the  time  as  well  as  possible,  and 
get  myself  inliodured  by  our  good  enter- 
tainers of  yesterday  into  the  preli 


t  up  to 


■■They  were  both  elderly  people,  who  had 
yet  been  blessed  in  their  latter  days  with  t»o 
iir  three  children;  one  very  soon  became 
aware,  in  their  surroundings,  conduct,  and 
speech,  of  religious  feelmg  and  supeisliiious 
ideas.  I  came  just  at  the  beginning  of  such 
a  piece  of  work,  the  transition  from  spinning 
to  weaving,  and  as  I  found  no  occasion  lor 
further  discursivene-«,  I  had  the  process,  as  it 
was  just  then  in  operation,  dictated  forihwiih 
into  mj  note-book. 

"The  first  task,  of  sizing  the  yam,  had 
been  done  yesterday  It  is  boiled  in  a  thin 
soluiion  of  size,  consisting  of  starch  and  a 
little  carpenter's  glue,  whereby  the  thread 
acquires  more  toughness.  The  skeins  of  yarn 
were  dry  by  early  morning,  and  they  made 
ready  to  'spool' — that  is  to  say,  to  wind  the 
yani  with  thewhcel  upon  rced-bobbius.  Tlie 
old  grandfather,  sitting  at  the  stove,  per- 
formed this  ea-^y  ia.sk;  a  grandchild  stood  by 
him,  and  seemed  eager  to  turn  the  bobbin- 
wheel  himself.  In  the  meanwhile  the  father 
siuck  the  sfjools  for  the  warp  upon  a  frame 
divided  by  cross  staves,  so  that  they  moved 
freely  about  strong  wires  sianding  vertically, 
and  let  ihe  thread  run  off.  They  are  arranged 
in  the  proper  order  with  coarser  and  finer 
yam,  as  the  pattern,  or  rather  the  stripes  in 
thcweb  require.  An  appliance — the  'brittli,' 
shaped  almost  like  a  sistrum,*  has  holes  on 
both  sides,  through  which  the  threads  are 
drawn;  this  is  held  in  ihe  right  hand  of  the 
warper;  with  the  left  he  grasps  the  threads  all 
together,  and  lays  iliem,  walking  backwards 
and  forwards,  upon  the  warping-frame.  From 
the  lop  lo  the  bnttom,  and  from  [he  bottom 
to  the  top,  is  called  a  course,  and  so  many 
courses  are  made  according  to  the  thickness 
and  breadth  of  the  cloth.  The  length  amounts 
to  either  sixty-four  or  ihirty-two  ells.  At  the 
beginning  of  each  course  one  or  two  threads 
are  always  laid  above,  with  the  fingers  of  the 
left  hand,  and  the  same  number  below ;  and 
this  is  called  the  /rase.  Then  the  crowed 
threads  are  laid  over  the  two  nails  that  are  put 
on  the  top  of  the  warp-frame.  This  is  done 
so  that  the  weaver  can  receive  the  threads  in 
projjerly  even  order.  As  soon  as  the  warp  is 
ready,  the  lca.ses  are  tied  below,  and  thereby 
everv  course  is  kept  separate,  so  that  ttieie 
can  be  no  confusion.  Then,  on  the  la'it 
course,  marks  are  made  with  dissolved  verdi- 


gris,  so  lliat  llie  weaver  may  get  the  proper 
inea-siire  again;  finally,  ii  is  taken  off,  and  llie 
whole  rolled  up  in  the  form  of  a  large  coil, 
which  is  called  the  warp. 


'•  Wednesday,  ijtk. 

"Wc  had  set  out  early  before  daybreak,  and 
bad  enjoyed  the  glorious  light  of  a  belaied 
moon.  The  dawning  day,  the  rising  sun, 
allowed  us  to  see  a  belter  populated  and  culti- 
vated country.  While  higher  up,  uhen  iriiss- 
ing  strcAtns,  ne  had  met  with  step  ping -si  ones 
or  sometimes  a  narrow  plank,  provided  only 
on  one  side  with  a  rail,  here  were  already 
stone  bridges  thrown  acrofts  the  cverwidtning 
waiers:  the  attra^live  would  little  by  little 
aily  itself  with  the  savage,  and  an  enjoyable 
imtiression  was  experienced  by  all  the  travel- 
lers, 

"  Hither  over  the  mountain  from  another 
river-region  came  tr'rdging  a  tall  black-haired 
man.  who  cried  when  still  ai  a  distance,  as  one 
who  has  good  eyes  and  a  powerful  voice,  '  God 
greet  you,  gossip  yarn-man  !' 

"The  latter  allowed  him  to  get  nearer,  then 
he   tiX)  exclaimed  with   astonish  men  t,  '  Gud  , 


bWs  me,  gossip  loom-fitterl*  where  in  the 
world  do  you  come  from?  What  an  uncx- 
peilcd  meeting!' 

"  The  other  answered,  as  he  came  up,  '  For 
(he  last  two  months  I  have  been  tramping 
alioul  the  mouniain  mending  their  gear  for  .ill 
good  folk,  and  selling  their  benches  to  rights 
M>  that  tliey  can  work  away  again  untroubled 
fur  a  long  time.' 

"Thereupon  the  yarn-man,  turning  to  me, 
said,  '  As  you,  young  gentleman,  show  so 
much  pleasure  and  liking  for  the  craft,  and 
iiiterest  yourself  in  it  so  anxiously,  this  man 
comes  at  the  verv  lime,  whilst  I  have  been 
silently  wishing  for  your  sake  ihal  he  were 
here  during  the  last  few  days:  he  would  have 
explained  everything  better  for  you  than  the 
girls,  with  all  their  good-will;  he  is  master  of 
his  trade,  and  all  that  belongs  to  spinning, 
weaving  and  the  like;  he  understands  per- 
fp6lly  how  to  contrive,  apply,  preserve  and 
repair,  as  need  demands  and  anybody  may 
ju^t  hnpjjen  to  want.' 

'■I   addressed    myself  to   him,  and    found 

•  GrjcKirr/iuser. —  Gticliirr  ti  wh«l  is  enlled  the 
"  inuuntii>i: "  of  >  luom.  compriAing  chiefly  the  "  heit- 
(llci  '  which  taUeontl  lie)  rv^i  llie  alternate  yams, — Ed. 


him  a  very  sensible  maTi,  in  a  certain  sense 
educated,  and  [>erfedtly  at  home  in  his  busi- 
ness; nhil.it  I  repealed  him  something  of 
what  I  had  learned  in  these  few  days,  and 
asked  hiiii  to  clear  up  some  donbls.  I  also 
told  him  what  I  had  seen  of  the  first  processes 
of  weaving  yesterday, 

"He  joyously  exrlaimed  in  reply.  'That  is 
a  good  wish  indeed !  then  I  have  come  just  in 
the  nick  of  time  to  give  such  a  worthy  kind 
gentleman  ihe  needful  information  about  tlie 
most  ancient  and  glorious  art  that,  in  point 
of  fafl,  distinguishes  the  man  from  the  brute. 
Wc  have  this  very  day  arrived  amongst  worthy 
and  clever  people,  and  call  me  no  loom-filter 
if  you  don't  presently  understand  the  craft  as 
well  as  I  do  myself.' 

"I, returned  him  friendly  thanks,  the  con- 
versation was  continued  on  all  sons  of  topics, 
and  after  a  short  halt  and  breakfast,  «*e  reached 
a  group  of  houses  wliich,  whilst  certainly  some- 
what irregular,  were  at  all  events  better  built. 
He  showed  us  up  to  the  best  of  them;  and 
the  yarn-man,  as  we  arranged,  went  in  first 
with  me  and  St.  Christopher.  Then,  ai^er" 
the  first  greetings  and  some  joking,  the  loom- 
fitter  followed,  and  it  was  astonishing  what  a 
joyful  surprise  his  entrance  created  in  the 
family.  Father,  mother,  daughters  and  chil- 
dren gatht-red  round  him:  the  shuttle  stopped 
in  the  hand  of  a  finely  grown  girl  sitting  at 
the  loom,  as  it  was  on  the  point  of  travelling 
through  the  warp:  at  the  same  moment  she 
stayed  the  treadle,  stood  up,  and  presently 
fame,  with  slow  embarrassment,  lo  give  him 
her  hand, 

"Both  of  them,  the  yarn-man  as  well  as 
the  loom-fitter,  soon  put  themselves,  with  jokes 
and  tales,  on  the  old  footing  due  to  family 
friends;  and  after  spending  some  lime  in  re- 
freshing themselves,  the  excellent  fellow  turned 
to  me  and  said,  'We  must  not  negleft  you, 
dear  sir,  amidst  these  rejoicings  at  meeting 
again;  we  could  go  on  gossiping  with  one 
another  for  days:  you  must  be  off"  lo-morrow. 
Lct  the  gentleman  see  the  mystery  of  our 
craft:  sizing  and  warping  he  knows ;  we  must 
show  him  the  rest.  The  young  ladies  there 
will  help,  I  dare  say.  At  this  stool,  I  see, 
yon  are  winding  on.' 

"  This  was  the  work  of  (he  younger  one,  lo 
whom  we  turned.  The  elder  sat  down  again 
at  her  loom,  and,  with  a  quiet  amiable  de- 
meanor, pursued  her  lively  task. 

"I  now  carefully  watched  the  winding  on. 
For  this  purpose  the  courses  of  the  work  are 


allowed  lo  run  in  their  order  through  a  big 
comb,  of  just  the  same  breadth  as  the  yarn- 
beam  on  which  the  winding  Is  to  be  done. 
This  is  provided  with  a  groove  in  which  lies 
a  ihiu  round  rod,  which  is  inserted  through 
the  end  of  the  warj)  and  made  tight  in  the 
groove.  A  little  boy  or  girl  sits  under  the 
loom  and  holds  the  string  of  the  warp  tight, 
whilst  the  weaver  turns  the  yarn-beam  round 
powerfully  with  a  lever,  at  ihe  same  time 
taking  care  that  everything  is  lying  in  proper 
order.  When  it  is  all  wound  on,  one  round 
and  two  fiat  rods  (Schicne)  are  pushed  ihroujih 
the  'lease'  so  as  to  hold  it;  and  now  ihe 
drawing  he%ms. 

"01  the  old  web  there  is  still  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  ell  left  on  the  second  yarn-btam, 
and  from  this  the  threads  run  for  a  length  of 
about  three  qiianer-ells  through  the  rted  in 
the  batten  as  well  as  through  tlie  leaves  of  the 
heddles.  On  lo  these  the  weaver  now  care- 
fully twists  the  threads  of  the  new  warp,  one 
on  to  another,  and  when  he  has  done  the 
whole  of  what  is  twisted  on  is  drawn  through 
in  one,  so  that  the  new  threads  reach  lo  the 
still  empty  front  yarn-beam:  the  broken 
threads  are  knotted  together,  the  weft  is 
wound  upon  small  reels  so  that  ihey  fit  into 
the  little  shuttle,  and  the  last  preparation  for 
the  weaving,  namely,  the  dressifig,  is  made. 

"Throughout  the  length  of  the  loom  the 
warp  is  damped  through  and  through  with  a 
size  made  of  glove  leather,  by  aid  of  a  brush 
dipped  into  it;  then  the  be  fore -mentioned 
rods  which  hold  the  kases  are  drawn  back, 
all  the  threads  are  laid  most  exaflly  in  order, 
and  it  is  all  fanned  with  a  gooscwing  fastened 
to  a  stick  until  it  is  dry ;  and  now  the  weav- 
ing can  begin,  to  go  on  until  it  is  again 
necessary  to  dress. 

"The  dressing  and  fanning  arc  commonly 
left  to  young  people  who  are  faniiliarizcd  with 
the  weaving  trade;  but  in  the  leisure  of  the 
winter  evenings  a  brother,  or  a  lover,  per- 
forms this  office  for  the  comely  weaver,  or  at 
the  least  they  prepare  the  little  reels  of  weft- 
yarn. 

"Fine  muslins  are  woven  wet,  that  is  lo 
say,  the  thread  of  the  weft-yarn  is  dijijied  in 
size,  wound  whilst  still  damji  upon  the  little 
reeli,  and  worked  forthwith,  by  which  means 
the  web  can  be  more  evenly  worked  and  looks 
cleaner. 

'■  Thursday.  iSlk. 

"In  general  I  found  something  busy,  inde- 
scribably animated,  homely  and  peaceful  in 
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the  whole  condition  of  a  weaving-room  like 
this:  several  looms  were  in  a6livity;  spinning 
and  spooling  wheels  were  going;  and  at  the 
stove  sat  the  old  people,  with  friends  and 
neighbors  who  had  looked  in,  engaged  in 
confidential  talk.  Between  whiles  singing 
would  perhaps  be  heard,  generally  Ambrosius 
Lobwasser's  psalms  in  four  parts ;  more  seldom 
ordinary  songs;  then  perhaps  there  breaks  out 
a  merry  peal  of  laughter  from  the  girls,  when 
cousin  Jacob  has  made  a  witty  remark. 

**A  really  smart  and  at  the  same  time  dili- 
gent  weaver,  if  she  has  help,  can,  at  most,  in 
the  course  of  a  week  finish  a  piece  of  not  too 
fine  muslin,  thirty-two  ells  in  length;  but  this 
is  very  unusual,  and  in  some  working  house- 
holds this  is  commonly  the  work  of  a  fort- 
night. 

"The  beauty  of  the  web  depends  upon  tlie 
even  a6lion  of  the  heddles,  on  the  even  mo- 
tion of  the  batten,  and  also  upon  whether  the 
weft  is  wet  or  dry.  A  perfedlly  equal  and  at 
the  same  time  strong  tension  also  contributes, 
to  secure  which  the  weaver  of  fine  cotton 
cloths  hangs  a  heavy  stone  on  the  pin  of  the 
front  beam.  If  the  web  during  the  work  is 
strongly  strained  (the  technical  word  is  ddm- 
meri)  it  is  perceptibly  lengthened — in  thirty- 
two  ells  by  three-quarters  of  an  ell,  and  in 
sixty-four  by  about  one  and  a  half.  This 
overplus  belongs  to  the  weaver;  she  is  paid 
extra  for  it,  or  keeps  it  for  neckerchiefs, 
aprons,  etc. 

"On  the  brightest,  tenderest  of  moonlit 
nights,  such  as  prevail  only  in  the  high  moun- 
tain regions,  sat  the  family  with  their  guest, 
at  the  house  door,  in  the  most  animated  talk, 
Lenardo  deep  in  thought.  Amidst  all  the 
life  and  employment,  and  so  much  thought 
devoted  to  manufacfluring  processes,  his  friend 
Wilhelm's  letter  written  to  reassure  him  again 
came  to  his  recolledlion.  The  words  that  he 
had  read  so  often,  the  lines  he  had  several 
times  conned,  again  presented  themselves  to 
his  inner  sense.  And  as  a  favorite  tune  sud- 
denly becomes,  before  we  are  aware  of  it, 
gently  present  to  our  deeper  sense  of  hearing, 
so  did  that  tender  missive  repeat  itself  in  the 
quiet  and  self-absorbed  soul. 

"*  A  domestic  condition  grounded  in  piety, 
inspired  and  maintained  by  industry  and 
order,  not  too  narrow,  not  too  wide,  but  in  the 
happiest  proportion  to  her  capacities  and 
powers.  Around  her  is  busy  a  circle  of  hand- 
workers, in  the  purest,  most  primitive  sense ; 


here  reign  limitation,  and  far-reaching  effe6l, 
caution  and  moderation,  innocence  and  ac- 
tivity.' 

"But  on  this  occasion  reminiscence  was 
more  exa6ling  than  soothing.  *And  yet,' 
said  he  to  himself,  *  this  general  laconic  de- 
scription accords  completely  with  the  circum- 
stances that  surround  me  here.  Is  there  not 
here  peace,  piety,  and  unintermittent  a6livity? 
It  is  only  the  far-reaching  effe6l  that  fails  to 
seem  equally  obvious  to  me.  May  it  be  that 
the  good  creature  animates  a  like  circle,  but 
a  wider  and  a  better  one.  May  she  find  her- 
self as  happily  situate  as  these — perhaps  still 
more  happily — and  look  round  about  her  with 
more  joy  and  freedom.' 

"  But  now,  aroused  by  a  lively  and  increasing 
flow  of  talk  on  the  part  of  the  others,  and  pay- 
ing more  heed  to  what  was  passing,  an  idea 
which  he  had  been  cherishing  all  this  time 
became  perfedlly  vivid  to  him.  *  Might  not 
this  selfsame  man,  this  man  who  deals  with 
tools  and  apparatus  in  so  masterly  a  manner, 
be  able  to  make  the  most  useful  of  members 
for  our  society?'  He  pondered  on  this  and 
everything — how  the  advantages  of  this  ex- 
pert workman  had  already  powerfully  struck 
him.  He  therefore  turned  the  conversation 
in  that  dire6lion  ;  and  as  if  in  jest,  it  is  true, 
but  for  that  reason  all  the  more  unconstrain- 
edly,  he  made  the  proposal  whether  he  would 
not  join  an  association  of  some  importance, 
and  make  a  trial  of  emigrating  over  the  sea. 

"The  other  excused  himself,  declaring, 
with  equal  good-humor,  that  he  was  getting 
on  very  well  here,  and  expe6led  to  do  better 
too;  that  he  was  born  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  accustomed  to  it,  known  far  and 
wide  and  received  with  confidence  everywhere. 
In  general  there  would  be  found  no  liking 
for  emigration  in  these  valleys;  they  had  no 
want  to  trouble  them,  and  a  mountain  country 
has  a  firm  hold  on  its  people. 

"  *  For  that  reason,'  said  the  yarn-man,  *I 
am  surprised  to  hear  it  said  that  Frau  Susanna 
is  going  to  marry  the  manager,  sell  her  prop- 
erty, and  go  with  a  fair  sum  of  money  over 
the  sea.* 

"On  inquiry,  our  friend  found  that  this 
was  a  young  widow  who  was  in  easy  circum- 
stances and  carried  on  a  lucrative  trade  in  the 
produ6ls  of  the  mountain-side;  of  which  the 
travelling  tourist  could  satisfy  himself  the  first 
thing  on  the  morrow,  for  they  would  come 
across  her  in  good  time  on  the  road  they  were 
following. 
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'"I  have  already  lieard  her  menlioned  in 
various  ways,'  replied  Lenardo,  'as  exercising 
a<ilivity  and  benevolence  in  this  valley,  and 
have  been  intending  to  inquire  about  her.' 

"'But  let  us  retire  to  rest,'  said  the  yarn- 
man,  'so  as  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  approach- 
ing day,  which  promises  to  be  a  merry  one, 
betimes,'" 

Here  the  manuscript  ended,  and  when  Wil- 
hehu  asked  for  the  continuation,  he  was  told 
that  it  was  not  at  present  in  the  friends'  hands. 
It  had  been  sent,  ihey  said,  to  Makaria,  who 
by  aid  of  wit  and  good-will  was  to  smooth 
over  certain  difficulties  which  were  referred  to 
in  it  and  solve  various  unpropitious  compli- 
cations. Our  friend  had  to  make  the  best  of 
this  interruption,  and  make  up  his  mind  to  be 
satisfied  wiih  a  social  evening  spent  in  lively 


CHAPTER   VI. 

When  evening  came,  and  the  friends  were 

sitting  in  an  arbor  from  which  there  was  a 

wide  prospe<5t  all  round,  there  appeared  on 

the    threshold    a    notable    figure,    whom    our 


friend  recognized  at  once  as  the  barber  of  the 
morning  before. 

To  a  deepand  silent  obeisance  on  the  man's 
part,  Lenardo  replied,  "You  come,  as  ever, 
very  opportunely,  and  you  will  not  delay  to 
gratify  us  with  your  gift. 

"I  may  perhaps  tell  you,"  he  went  on, 
turning  to  Wilhelm,  "something  about  the 
association  of  which  I  may  boast  myself  to  be 
the  Bond.  No  one  enters  our  circle  but  he 
who  has  given  evidence  of  certain  talents 
which  would  contribute  to  the  profit  or  pleas- 
ure of  every  society.  This  man  is  a  thorough 
surgeon,  who,  in  precarious  cases,  in  which 
decision  and  physical  strength  are  requisite,  is 
ready  to  assist  liis  master  cleverly.  To  what 
he  achieves  as  a  beard-artist  you  can  yourself 
bear  witness  in  his  favor;  on  this  account  he 
is  equally  necessary  and  welcome  to  us.  But 
as  this  occupation  commonly  brings  with  it  a 
great  and  often  burdensome  loquacity,  he  has, 
for  the  sake  of  his  own  culture,  let  himself  be 
placed  under  a  condition :  as  indeed  everyone 
who  wishes  to  live  amongst  us  must  restrain 
himself  on  one  ])ariicular  side,  though  greater 
freedom  is  accorded  lo  him  on  another.  This 
man  accordingly  has  renounced    the   tise  of 


speech  in  so  far  as  anything  commonplace  or 
casual  is  expressed  by  it;  but  from  this  another 
kind  of  speaking- talent  has  dcvoloiied  itself 
in  him,  which  produces  its  effetft  designedly, 
cleverly  and  pleasantly;  namely,  the  gift  of 
narration. 

"His  life  is  rich  in  strange  ex[ieriences, 
which  at  one  time  he  used  to  splinter  up  by 
chattering  in  undue  season,  but  which  now, 
constrained  by  silence,  he  repeats  and  arranges 
in  the  qniet  of  his  mind.  With  this,  too,  is 
associated  the  power  of  imagination  adding 
life  and  movement  to  the  occurrence.  Ho 
knows  how  to  tell  real  legends  and  legendary 
histories  with  peculiar  art  and  address,  !iy  the 
help  of  which  he  often  delights  Ua  at  suitable 
times  when  his  tongue  is  loosened  by  mc. 
This  then  I  do  at  the  present  moment;  and. 
at  the  same  lime,  give  him  credit  for  having, 
during  the  considerable  time  that  I  have 
known  him,  not  once  repeated  himself.  I 
hope  now  that,  for  love  and  honor  of  our 
dear  guest,  he  will  specially  distinguish  him- 
self on  this  occasion  too," 

A  merry  look,  full  of  intelligence,  over- 
spread Redcloak's  face,  and  without  delay  he 
began  to  speak  as  follows. 

The  Nkw  Melusina. 


ONORED  SIRS:    As  I  am 

e  that  you  do  not 
■^i  particularly  care  for  pre- 
liminary speeches  and  in- 
troduiflions,  1  will  assure 
you  wiihout  more  ado  that 
this  lime  I  hope  to  acquit 
myself  exceedingly  well. 
Without  doubt  many  true 
stories  have  already  gone 
forth  from  me  to  the  high 
■  satisfaiftion  of  all;  but  to- 
day, I  dare  maintain,  that 
I  h.ive  one  to  tell  which  far 
surpasses  all  that  have  gone  before,  and 
which,  though  it  happened  to  me  several 
years  ago,  still  disquiets  me  whenever  I  recol- 
ledl  it,  nay,  even  still  makes  me  hope  for  an 
explanation  in  the  end.  You  would  have 
difficulty  in  finding  the  like  of  it. 

Firet  I  must  confess  that  I  have  not  always 
ordered  my  plan  of  life  so  as  to  be  quite  sure 
of  the  time  that  was  shortly  coming  on,  even 


of  the  next  day.  In  my  youth  I  was  not  a 
good  manager,  and  often  found  myself  in 
divers  |>erplexilius.  Once  1  undertook  a 
journey  which  should  have  brought  nie  in  a 
good  profit;  but  1  cut  my  cloth  a  little  too 
big,  and  after  beginning  it  with  e.xtra-posi,  and 
then  proceeding  fur  a  time  by  diligence,  I  at 
last  found  myself  ohliged  to  face  the  end  of 
it  on  fool. 

As  a  lively  young  fellow,  I  had  alw.iys  made 
a  practice  of  looking  about  for  the  landlady, 
or  even  for  the  cook,  as  soon  as  1  entered  an 
inn,  and,  by  expending  a  little  flattery  on 
them,  my  reckoning  was  generally  diminished. 

One  evenmg,  as  1  was  entering  the  ]xjst- 
house  of  a  small  towji,  and  was  just  going  to 
set  to  work  in  this  customary  manner,  a  hand- 
some two-seated  carnage,  with  four  horses, 
rattled  up  to  the  door  close  behind  me.  I 
turned  round  and  saw  a  young  lady  all  alone, 
without  maid  and  without  ailendanln.  I  at 
once  hastened  to  oi)en  the  door  for  her,  and 
inquire  whether  i  could  do  anything  for  her. 
As  she  got  out  a  beautiful  figure  became  evi- 
dent, and  her  amiable  face,  when  one  looked 
at  it  more  nearly,  was  adorned  with  a  slight 
trace  of  sadness.  I  asked  once  more  whether 
I  could  serve  her  in  any  way. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  said,  '-if  you  will  carefuily 
lift  out  the  little  box  that  lies  on  the  seal,  and 
carry  it  up  for  me ;  but  I  I)eg  you  earnestly  to 
carry  it  quite  steadily,  and  not  to  swing  or 
shake  it  in  the  least!" 

1  took  up  the  box  carefully,  whilst  she  shut 
the  carriage -door.  We  went  up  the  stairs  to- 
gether, and  she  told  the  servants  that  she 
would  stay  here  for  the  night. 

We  were  now  alone  in  the  room.  She  Irade 
me  set  the  box  upon  the  table  that  stood  by 
the  wall,  and  on  noticing  from  some  of  her 
movements  that  she  wished  to  be  alone,  I  took 
my  leave,  and  re.spe^fuUy  but  warmly  kissed 
her  hand. 

"Order  supjwr  for  both  of  us,"  she  then 
said;  and  it  may  be  imagined  with  what 
satisfadlion  I  fulfilled  this  commission,  whilst, 
in  self-conceit,  I  scarcely  threw  a  side-glance 
at  the  hostess  and  servants.  I  awaited  with 
impatience  the  moment  which  «,is  at  last  to 
take  nie  again  to  her.  It  was  served  up,  and 
we  sal  down  op[x>site  one  another.  For  the 
first  time  for  a  long  while  I  refreshed  myself 
with  a  good  meal,  and  at  the  same  lime  with 
a  sight  so  enviable ;  nay,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if 
she  l>ecame  more  lieauiiful  every  minute. 

Her   conversation    was  agreeable,   yet    she 
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made  a  point  of  repudiaiing  everylhing  liiat 
rtflaied  to  regard  or  iiffeflion.  The  table  was 
cleared.  1  lingered;  I  tried  all  sorts  of  arti- 
fices to  get  near  her,  but  in  vain  ;  she  kepi  me 
back  with  a  certain  dignity  that  I  could  not 
withstand.  Nay,  I  was  obliged,  against  my 
will,  to  leave  her  in  rather  good  time. 

After  a  night  for  the  best  part  of  which  I 
lay  awake  or  dreamed  restlessly,  I  got  up 
early.  I  inquired  whether  she  had  ordered 
horses;  1  was  told  "No,"  and  walked  into 
the  garden,  I  saw  her  standing  at  the  winduw 
dressed,  and  ran  up  to  iier.  As  she  stepped 
towards  me,  as  beauliful  as,  nay,  more  beauti- 
ful than  yestfiday,  love,  impudence  and  au- 
dacity were  all  at  once  set  asttr  within  me:  I 
rushed  towards  her  and  clasped  her  in  my 
arms.  "Angelic,  irrcsifiliblc  being,"  !  ex- 
claimed,   ''forgive  me,  but    it    is   impossible 

With  incredible  address  she  freed  herself 
from  my  arms,  and  I  was  not  able  to  imprint 
a  single  kiss  upon  her  cheeks. 

"Keep  back  such  outbreaks  of  sudden, 
passionate  affeflion,  if  you  do  not  wish  to 
forfeit  a  piece  of  good  fortune  that  lies  close 
to  you,  but  which  tan  only  be  grasped  after 
certain  trials." 

"Demand  what  thou  wilt,  angelic  spirit," 
I  exclaimed,  "but  do  not  drive  me  to  des- 
pair!" 

She  answered  with  a  smile,  "If  you  are 
willing  to  devote  yourself  to  my  service,  hear 
the  conditions.  I  have  come  to  this  place  to 
visit  a  female  friend,  with  whom  1  expefl  to 
[jassa  few  days:  meanwhile  1  wish  my  carriage 
and  this  case  to  be  taken  farther  on.  Are  you 
willing  to  take  rhnrge  of  il?  You  will  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  lift  the  box  carefully  into 
and  out  of  the  carriage,  to  sil  down  by  it,  and 
to  lake  every  care  of  it.  When  you  come  to 
an  inn  it  is  placed  on  a  table  in  a  room  by 
itself,  in  which  you  must  neither  sit  nor  sleep. 
You  always  lock  the  door  with  this  key,  which 
opens  and  closes  any  lock,  and  gives  the  lock 
the  special  property  tliat  no  one  is  able  to 
open  it  otherwise." 

I  looked  at  her.  and  a  strange  feeling  came 
over  me.  I  promised  to  do  everything,  if  I 
might  hope  to  see  her  soon  again,  and  if  she 
would  seal  this  hope  to  me  with  a  kiss.  This 
she  did,  and  from  that  moment  I  had  become 
completely  her  body-slave.  I  was  now,  she 
said,  to  order  the  horses.  We  settled  the  road 
that  I  was  to  take,  the  |)laces  where  I  should 
Slop  and   i.hoidd    wait    for   her.     Lastly   she 
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pressed  3  purse  of  gold  into  my  hard,  and 
1  my  lips  to  her  hands.  She  seemed  moved 
at  parting,  and  already  I  knew  not  whai  X  did 
or  was  about  to  do. 

When  I  came  back  after  giving  my  orders  I 
found  the  room-door  locked;  I  Immediately 
tried  my  master-key,  and  it  itood  ils  test  per- 
fedly.  The  door  sprang  open :  I  found  the 
room  empty ;  there  was  only  ihe  box  standing 
uptm  the  table  where  1  had  set  it  do«-i5. 

The  carriage  had  driven  up.  I  took  the 
box  carefully  down  and  set  it  beside  me. 

The  hostess  asked,    "  Where   is   the  lady. 


then  ?' 

A  child  answered,  "She  is  gone 


)  the 


I  nodded  to  ihe  people  and  drove  away  in 
triumph  from  the  door,  at  which  yesterday 
evening  I  had  arrived  «iih  dusty  spatterdashes. 
That  I  now,  at  complete  leisure,  turned  this 
occurrence  over  and  over  in  my  mind,  that  I 
counied  the  gold,  made  all  sorts  of  stheme*, 
and  continued  to  look  occasionally  at  the  box, 
you  can  easily  imagine.  I  drove  straight  for- 
ward, did  not  alight  for  several  stations,  and 
did  not  rest  until  I  arrived  at  a  considerable 
town  where  she  had  appointed  to  meet  me. 
Her  commands  were  carefully  obeyed,  the 
box  was  jilaced  in  a  room  by  itself,  and  a  few 
wax  candles  were  lighted  near  it,  as  she  had 
also  ordered.  I  locked  up  the  room,  settled 
myself  in  mine,  and  made  myself  comfortable. 

For  awhile  I  was  able  10  occupy  myself 
with  thinking  of  her:  but  soon  the  time 
began  to  seem  long,  I  was  not  accusiomcd 
to  Ije  witliout  comjiany ;  this  I  soon  found  at 
the  inii-taliles  and  in  public  places  in  accord- 
ance with  my  taste.  In  this  w;iy  my  money 
began  to  melt  away,  and  one  evening,  when 
I  imprudeiiily  abandoned  myself  to  a  pas- 
sionate fit  of  gaming,  it  vanished  absoluiel; 
from  my  pur-c.  When  I  reached  my  room  ' 
was  beside  mvself.  Bereft  of  money,  wiih 
the  appearance  of  a  wealihy  man,  expefling 
a  heavy  reckoning,  uncertain  whether  and 
when  my  fair  one  wnuld  again  make  her  ap- 
pearance, I  wa'h  in  ihc  greatest  enilxirrassnient. 
Doubly  did  I  long  for  her,  and  was  certain 
that  without  her  and  her  money  1  was  now 
quite  unable  to  live, 

Afier  supper,  for  which  I  had  had  no  soir 
of  relish,  since  this  time  I  bad  been  obliged 
to  eat  it  alone,  I  walked  rapidly  up  and  down 
Ihe  room,  talked  aloud  to  myself,  cursed  my- 
self, threw  myself  on  the  floor,  tore  my  hair, 
and  behaved  like  an  uiter  madman.     Suddenly 
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in  the  locked-up  room  adjoining,  I  hear  a 
gentle  movement,  and  shortly  afterwards  a 
knocking  at  the  well-secured  door.  I  colle6l 
myself,  and  seize  hold  of  the  master-key; 
but  the  folding-doors  fly  open  of  themselves, 
and  in  the  glow  of  the  lighted  wax-candles 
my  fair  one  comes  towards  me.  I  throw  my- 
self at  her  feet,  kiss  her  skirt,  her  hands:  she 
raises  me,  I  do  not  venture  to  embrace  her, 
scarcely  to  look  at  her;  yet  frankly  and  peni- 
tently I  confess  to  her  my  fault. 

"It  may  be  pardoned,"  said  she;  **only 
unfortunately  you  delay  your  good  fortune 
and  mine.  You  must  now  once  more  make 
an  expedition  into  the  world  before  we  meet 
again.  Here  is  more  gold,"  said  she,  *'and 
quite  enough  if  you  are  willing  to  be  at  all 
careful;  but  if  wme  and  play  have  got  you 
into  trouble  this  time,  be  on  your  guard  now 
against  wine  and  women,  and  let  me  hope  for 
a  more  joyous  meeting." 

She  retired  through  her  doorway ;  the  fold- 
ing-doors closed.  I  knocked,  I  implored, 
but  nothing  more  was  to  be  heard. 

When  I  called  for  the  reckoning  the  next 
morning,  the  waiter  laughed  and  said,  *'So 
we  know  why  you  lock  your  doors  in  such  a 
scientific  and  incomprehensible  way  that  no 
master-key  is  able  to  open  them.  We  assumed 
that  you  had  a  great  deal  of  money  and 
jewels;  but  now  we  have  seen  your  treasure 
going  down-stairs,  and  it  seemed  on  all  ac- 
counts worthy  of  being  well  guarded." 

I  said  nothing  in  reply,  but  paid  my  reckon- 
ing and  got  into  the  carriage  with  my  box. 
I  now  drove  again  into  the  wide  world,  with 
the  most  fixed  intention  to  pay  heed  for  the 
fiiture  to  my  mysterious  friend's  warning. 
Yet  scarce  had  I  again  arrived  at  a  large 
town,  when  I  presently  got  acquainted  with 
some  amiable  young  ladies,  from  whom  I  ab- 
solutely could  not  tear  myself  away.  They 
seemed  disposed  to  make  me  pay  dearly  for 
their  favor,  for,  whilst  they  continued  to  keep 
me  at  a  certain  distance,  they  led  me  on  to 
one  expense  after  another,  and,  as  all  that  I 
cared  for  was  to  further  their  enjoyment,  I 
never  thought  twice  about  my  purse,  but  paid 
and  spent  away  just  as  occasion  occurred. 
How  great  then  was  my  astonishment  and  de- 
light, when,  at  the  end  of  some  weeks,  I 
noticed  that  the  fulness  of  my  purse  sh(jwed 
as  yet  no  diminution,  but  that  it  was  still  as 
round  and  bulky  as  at  first.  I  would  fain 
assure  myself  more  exadlly  of  this  pretty 
quality,  and  set   to  work   to  reckon   up.     I 


noticed  the  sum  precisely,  and  now  began  to 
live  merrily  with  my  companions  as  before. 
There  was  no  stint  of  country  and  river- 
excursions,  of  dancing,  singing,  and  other 
enjoyments;  but  now  it  required  no  great 
attention  to  perceive  that  the  purse  really  was 
diminishing,  just  as  if  I,  by  my  confounded 
counting,  had  taken  away  from  it  the  virtue 
of  being  uncountable.  However  the  life  of 
pleasure  was  once  for  all  in  full  swing:  I 
could  not  draw  back,  and  yet  I  was  soon  at 
the  end  of  my  cash.  I  cursed  my  situation, 
blamed  my  fair  friend  who  had  thus  led  me 
into  temptation,  took  it  ill  of  her  that  she  did 
not  come  on  the  scene  again ;  repudiated  in 
my  anger  all  duties  towards  her,  and  proposed 
to  myself  to  open  the  box,  in  case  perchance 
some  help  might  be  found  in  it;  for,  though 
it  was  not  heavy  enough  to  contain  gold,  yet 
there  might  be  jewels  in  it,  and  tiiese  would 
have  been  verv  welcome  to  me.  I  was  on  the 
point  of  carrying  out  my  intention;  however 
I  put  it  off  till  night-time,  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  operation  quite  quietly,  and  I  hastened 
to  a  banquet,  which  was  just  about  to  take 
place.  Here  again  the  fun  was  speeding  fast, 
and  we  were  highly  excited  with  wine  and 
trumpet-tones,  when  by  ill-luck  it  befell  me 
that,  at  supper-time,  an  earlier  friend  of  my 
favorite  fair  one,  returning  from  a  journey, 
came  in  unexpedledly,  sat  down  by  her  side, 
and  without  much  ceremony  sought  to  assert 
his  old  privileges.  Hence  arose  ill-humor, 
anger  and  strife;  we  drew,  and  I  was  taken 
home  half  dead  with  sundry  wounds. 

The  surgeon  had  bandaged  me  and  gone 
away ;  it  was  already  deep  in  the  night,  and 
my  attendant  had  fallen  asleep;  the  door  of 
the  side-room  opened,  my  mysterious  friend 
entered,  and  sat  down  by  my  bedside.  She 
asked  how  I  was;  I  did  not  answer,  for  I  was 
faint  and  sullen.  She  went  on  speaking  with 
much  sympathy,  rubbed  my  temples  with  a 
certain  balsam,  so  that  I  felt  rapidly  and  dis- 
tin6lly  strengthened — so  strengthened  that  I 
was  able  to  grow  angry  and  upbraid  her.  In 
hasty  words  I  laid  all  the  blame  of  my  ill- 
fortune  upon  her,  on  the  passion  with  which 
she  had  inspired  me,  on  her  appearance,  her 
disappearance,  on  the  tedium,  on  the  yearning 
that  I  had  felt.  I  became  more  and  more 
violent,  as  if  a  fever  were  attacking  me,  and 
at  last  I  swore  to  her  that  if  she  would  not  be 
mine — would  not  this  time  belong  to  and 
unite  herself  with  me,  I  cared  no  longer  to 
live;     and    thereto   I   demanded    a   decisive 
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answer.  When  she  hesitated  and  held  back  j 
with  an  explanalion,  I  got  quite  beside  my- 
self, and  tore  the  double  and  threefold  band- 
age from  the  wounds,  with  the  indubitable 
intention  of  letting  myself  bleed  to  death. 
But  how  astounded  was  I  when  I  found  my 
wounds  all  healed,  mybodysleek  and  shining,  ! 
and  her  in  my  arms!  I 

Now  were  we  the  happiest  couple  in  the 
world.  VVe  alternately  asked  paidon  of  each 
other,  though  we  ourselves  knew  not  rightly 
wlierelore.  She  now  promised  to  travel  on 
with  me,  and  we  were  soon  sitting  by  one 
another  in  Ihe  carriage,  with  the  box  opposite 
to  UB,  in  the  third  person's  place.  I  had  I 
never  made  any  mention  of  it  to  her:  and  | 
even  now  it  did  not  occur  to  me  to  speak  of  j 
it,  although  it  was  standing  before  our  eyes, 
and  we  both  by  a  tacit  agreement  took  it  in 
charge  sa  occasion  might  require :  except  that 
I  always  Ufied  it  in  and  out  of  the  carriage, 
and,  as  before,  attendi-d  to  the  locking  of  the 
doors. 

As  long  as  there  was  anything  left  in  my 
purse  I  had  always  paid :  when  my  cash  came 
to  an  end,  I  gave  her  notice  of  the  fafl.  j 
"That  js  easily  remedied,"  she  said,  ]x)inting 
to  a  couple  of  little  pockets,  attached  to  the  ' 
top  of  the  carriage  at  the  sides,  which  I  cer- 
tainly had  noticed  liefore,  but  had  not  used. 
She  felt  in  one  and  took  out  a  (ew  gold  pieces, 
and  out  of  the  other  a  few  silver  coins,  and 
showed  uie  thus  the  possibility  of  continuing 
any  sort  of  expenditure  we  liked. 

Thus  we  journeyed  from  town  to  town,  from 
country  to  country,  pleased  with  o\irselves  and 
other  people;  and  I  never  thought  that  she 
could  again  leave  me  ;  all  the  less  so,  inasmuch 
as  for  some  time  she  had  decidedly  had  ex- 
jjeftations  thruiigh  which  our  happiness  and 
love  would  be  only  further  increased.  But 
one  morning  I  found,  alas,  that  she  was  no  i 
longer  there,  and  as  remaining  without  her  , 
was  burdensome  to  me,  I  started  again  on  my  , 
travels  with  my  little  box,  tested  the  power  of 
the  two  pockets,  and  found  that  it  was  still 
maintained. 

The  journey  sped  well ;  and  if,  so  far,  I  had 
had  no  further  thoughts  about  my  adventure, 
inasmuch  as  I  was  expelling  a  perfedlly  natural 
explanation  of  these  strange  occurrences,  yet 
there  presently  happened  something  which 
threw  me  into  astonishment,  into  anxiety,  nay, 
even  into  fear.  In  order  to  get  far  away  from 
the  place  I  was  accustomed  to  travel  night  and 
day,  and  thus  It  happened  that  I  often  drove 


in  the  dark,  and  if  ihe  lamps  by  chance  went 
out,  it  was  pilch  dark  in  ray  carriage.  Once 
in  a  night  thus  dark  I  had  fallen  asleep,  and 
when  I  awoke  I  noticed  the  reflexion  of  a 
light  on  the  roof  of  my  carriage.  I  examined 
it,  and  found  that  it  issued  from  the  box.  in 
which  there  seemed  to  be  a  chink,  as  if  it  had 
sprung  by  reason  of  the  hot  and  dry  weather 
of  the  advancing  summer  season.  My  fancies 
about  the  jewels  were  again  set  astir;  I  sup- 
posed that  a  carbuncle  was  lying  in  the  box, 
and  I  was  anxious  to  make  certain  of  it.  I 
put  myself  in  position,  as  well  as  I  could,  so 
that  my  eye  was  in  close  tontafl  with  the 
chink.  But  how  great  was  my  astonishment, 
when  I  found  myself  looking  in  at  a  room 
brilliant!)^  illuminated  with  candles,  and  fur- 
nished with  much  taste,  nay,  even  magnifi- 
cence, exaflly  as  if  1  had  been  looking  down 
into  a  royal  saloon  through  an  opening  in  the 
ceiling.  It  is  true  I  could  see  only  a  part  of 
the  room,  from  which  I  could  infer  the  rest. 
An  open  fire  seemed  to  be  burning,  near 
which  stood  an  arm-chair.  I  held  my  breath 
a>id  continued  to  observe.  In  the  meantime, 
from  the  other  side  of  the  saloon,  came  a 
young  lady  with  a  book  in  her  hand,  whom  I 
at  once  recognized  as  my  wife,  although  her 
figure  was  diminished  in  the  minutest  pro- 
portion. The  beautiful  creature  sat  down  on 
the  seat  by  the  fireplace  to  read,  and  as  she 
arranged  the  embers  with  the  daintiest  fair  of 
tongs,  I  could  plainly  observe  that  this  most 
lovable  little  being  was  on  the  jx>int  of  be- 
coming a  mother.  But  now  I  found  myself 
obliged  in  some  measure  to  change  iny  incon- 
venient position,  and  diredty  afterwards, 
when  I  was  again  going  to  look  in,  and  con- 
vince myself  that  it  had  not  been  a  dream, 
the  light  vanished,  and  1  looked  on  empty 
darkness. 

How  amazed,  how  terrified  I  nas,  may  be 
imagined.  I  formed  a  thousand  ideas  as  to 
this  discovery,  and  yet  could  really  imagine 
nothing.  Doing  this  I  fell  aslee]i,  and  when 
I  awoke  I  fancied  that  1  had  just  been  only 
dreaming.  Yet  I  felt  somewhat  estranged 
from  my  fair  one,  and  whilst  I  handled  the 
box  only  so  much  the  more  carefully,  I  knew 
not  whether  I  must  desire  or  dread  her  reap- 
pearance ill  perfedt  human  size. 

After  some  little  time,  my  fair  one  really 
did  come  to  me  about  eventide,  clad  in  white, 
and  as  the  room  was  just  getting  dark,  she 
seemed  taller  to  me  than  she  was  wont  at  other 
times  to  appear  and  I  recollefted  to  have  heard 
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that  all  the  race  of  nixies  and  elves  are  notice- 
ably increased  in  height  as  night  approaches. 
She  rushed  as  usual  into  my  arms,  but  1  could 
not  with  a  right  glad  heart  press  her  to  my 
burdened  breast. 

**My  darling,*'  she  said,  **  I  feel  too  well 
by  your  reception,  what,  alas !  I  know  already. 
You  have  seen  me  in  the  interval:  you  are  in- 
formed of  the  situation  in  which  1  find  myself 
at  certain  periods.  Your  happiness  and  mine 
is  thereby  interrupted,  nay,  is  on  the  point  of 
being  utterly  annihilated.  I  must  leave  you, 
and  know  not  whether  1  shall  ever  see  you 
again." 

Her  presence,  the  grace  with  which  she 
spoke,  immediately  banished  almost  every  re- 
membrance of  that  vision  that  even  before 
had  only  hovered  over  me  like  a  dream.  I 
caught  her  quickly  in  my  arms,  convinced 
her  of  my  passion,  assured  her  of  my  inno- 
cence, told  her  the  accidental  occasion  of  my 
discovery ;  enough,  I  did  enough  to  make  her 
seem  pacified,  and  try  to  pacify  me. 

**Put  yourself  to  a  stricSt  proof,"  said  she, 
"as  to  whether  this  discovery  has  not  been 
injurious  to  your  love,  whether  you  can 
forget  that  I  live  with  you  in  a  twofold  form, 
whether  the  diminution  of  my  person  will  not 
also  diminish  your  affedlion." 

I  looked  at  her;  she  was  fairer  than  ever; 
and  I  thought  to  myself,  "Is  it  then  so  great 
a  misfortune  to  own  a  wife  who  from  time  to 
time  becomes  a  dwarf,  so  that  she  can  be 
carried  about  in  a  case?  Would  it  not  be 
much  worse  if  she  became  a  giantess,  and  put 
her  husband  into  the  box?"  My  cheerfulness 
had  come  back ;  I  would  not  have  let  her  go 
away  for  everything  in  the  world. 

"Sweetheart,"  I  replied,  "  let  ns  abide  and 
be  as  we  have  been !  Could  we  two  be  better 
off?  Consult  your  own  convenience,  and  I 
promise  you  to  carry  the  case  but  so  niuch  the 
more  carefully.  How  should  the  prettiest 
thing  that  I  have  seen  in  my  whole  life  make 
a  bad  impression  upon  me?  How  happy 
would  lovers  be  could  they  but  possess  such 
miniature  pi<5lures!  And,  after  all,  it  was 
only  such  a  picture,  a  little  deception  of  con- 
juring. You  are  testing  and  teasing  me;  but 
you  shall  see  how  I  will  behave." 

"The  matter  is  more  serious  than  you 
think,"  said  the  fair  one;  "meanwhile  I  am 
right  well  content  that  you  make  light  of  it; 
for  it  may  still  have  the  happiest  consequences 
for  both  of  us.  I  will  rely  upon  you,  and  for 
my  part  do  what  is  possible ;  only  promise  me 


never  to  think  of  this  discovery  reproachfully. 
To  this  I  add  most  earnestly  one  more  re- 
quest, beware  of  wine  and  of  anger  more  than 
ever!" 

I  promised  what  she  begged.  I  would  have 
gone  on  promising  anything  and  everything; 
yet  she  herself  changed  the  conversation,  and 
all  went  on  smootlily  as  before.  We  had  no 
reason  to  alter  our  place  of  residence;  the 
town  was  large,  and  the  society  of  many  sorts; 
the  time  of  year  gave  occasion  for  many  rural 
and  garden  entertainments. 

in  all  such  amusements  my  wife  was  very 
much  in  request;  nay,  eagerly  sough  t^  after  by 
men  and  by  women.  A  kindly  and  engaging 
manner,  combined  with  a  certain  dignity, 
gained  her  the  love  and  res|3e<fl;  of  everyone. 
In  addition  to  this  she  played  splendidly  on 
the  lute,  and  sang  to  it  as  well,  and  all  social 
evenings  must  needs  be  made  complete  by  the 
aid  of  her  talent. 

I  desire  but  to  confess  that  I  have  never 
been  able  to  make  much  of  music;  nay,  it 
rather  had  an  unpleasant  effedl  upon  me.  My 
fair  one,  who  had  soon  noticed  this  in  me, 
consequently  never  sought,  when  we  were 
alone,  to  divert  me  in  this  way.  On  that 
account  she  seemed  to  indemnify  herself  in 
society,  where  she  generally  found  a  crowd  of 
admirers. 

And  now,  why  should  I  deny  it?  Our  last 
conversation,  in  spite  of  my  very  good  inten- 
tions, had  yet  not  been  sufficient  to  dismiss 
the  matter  entirely.  Rather  had  it. attuned 
most  strangely  my  whole  mode  of  feeling, 
without  my  having  been  perfectly  conscious 
of  it.  So  one  evening,  at  a  large  i)arty,  my 
smothered  ill-humor  broke  loose,  and  there- 
from ensued  for  me  the  most  disadvantageous 
consequences. 

When  I  think  over  it  pro|>erly,  I  loved  my 
fair  one  much  less  after  the  discovery,  and 
now — what  had  never  occurred  to  me  before — 
I  was  getting  jealous  about  her.  This  even- 
ing, at  the  supi)er-table,  where  we  were  sitting 
diametrically  opposite  to  each  other  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  I  found  myself  very  well 
off  with  my  two  neighbors,  a  couple  of  ladies, 
who  had  appeared  very  charming  to  me  for 
some  time.  Amid  jesting  and  sentimental 
talk  the  wine  was  not  spared.  In  the  mean- 
while, on  the  other  side,  a  pair  of  musical 
amateurs  had  prevailed  on  my  wife,  and  con- 
trived to  encourage  and  lead  on  the  company 
to  singing  both  solo  and  in  chorus.  This  put 
me  in  an  ill-humor.     The  two  amateurs  seem 
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^^^^^^H                     importunate i  the  singing  made  me  irrilable, 
^^^^^^1                     and  when  a  verse  in  soln  was  demanded  from 
^^^^^^1                     me  as  well,  I  became  really  indignant,  emp- 
^^^^^^H                     tied  my  gla^^,  and  ^t  it  roughly  down. 
^^^^^^H                         My    neighbors'   lact    soon    made    me    feel 
^^^^^H                     soothed  again,  but  ii  is  a  bad  case  for  anger 
^^^^^m                   if  it  has  once  made  a  start.      It  simmered 
^^^^^H                    away  in  secret,  although  everything  ought  to 
^^^^^1                    have  disposed   me  to  pleasure  and  to  com- 
^^^^^^1                      plaisance.     On  the  contrary,  I  only  grew  siill 
^^^^^^H                      more  ill-tempered  when  a  lute  was  brought, 
^^^^^^H                     and  my  fair  one  accompanied  her  song,  to  the 
^^^^^^^^                    astonishment   of  everyone   else.     As    ill-luck 

would  have  it,  a  general  silence  was  requesiec 
So  I  «as  not  to  be  allowed  to  talk  any  nior< 
and  ihe  sounds  set  my  teeth  on  edge.     Was 
wonderful,  then,  that  the  smailesi  spark  31  U 
set  light  to  the  mine? 

The  songsters  had  jtist  ended  a  song  amid 
the  greatest  approval,  when  she  looked  aero 
lowa^d^  me,  and  in  truth  with  a  right  lovin 
look.     Unhappily  the  glance  did  not  pcncira 
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within  me.     She  noticed  that  I  giilprd  dow 
a  cup  of  wine,  and  filled  up  another.     \Vi 
her  right-hand  forefinger  she  made  a  sign  0 
affeiflionate  threatening. 
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*' Remember  that  it  is  wine,**  she  said,  only 
loud  enough  for  me  to  hear  it. 

"Water  is  for  nixies  I*'  I  exclaimed. 

"Ladies,**  said  she  to  my  neighbors, 
"crown  the  cup  with  every  grace,  that  it  be 
not  so  often  empty.** 

"  You  surely  will  not  let  yourself  be  dom- 
ineered over?'*  said  one  of  them  to  me. 

"What  ails  the  imp?'*  I  exclaimed,  gestic- 
ulating more  wildly,  and  thereby  upsetting 
the  cup. 

"It  is  not  little  that  is  overthrown,"  cried 
the  wondrous  beauty,  striking  the  strings  as  if 
to  attra6l  the  attention  of  the  company  from 
this  interruption  to  herself  again.  In  this 
she  a6lually  succeeded;  the  more  so,  as  she 
stood  up,  but  only  as  if  she  wished  to  play 
with  more  convenience  to  herself,  and  con- 
tinued her  prelude. 

As  soon  as  I  saw  the  red  wine  streaming 
over  the  tablecloth  I  came  to  my  senses.  1 
saw  how  great  a  fault  I  had  committed,  and 
was  cut  to  the  very  heart.  For  the  first  time 
the  music  spoke  to  me.  The  first  stanza  that 
she  sang  was  a  kindly  farewell  to  the  com- 
pany, whilst  as  yet  they  could  still  feel  that 
they  were  together.  With  the  next  stanza 
the  party  seemed  as  it  were  to  be  scattered 
asunder;  each  individual  felt  himself  solitary, 
separated;  no  one  imagined  himself  to  be 
any  longer  present.  But  what  should  I  say 
of  the  last  stanza?  It  was  addressed  to  me 
alone:  the  voice  of  injured  love  bidding  fare- 
well to  ill-temper  and  presumption. 

Mutely  I  led  her  home,  expe6ling  naught 
pleasant  to  myself.  Yet  scarcely  had  we 
reached  our  room  than  she  proved  to  be  in 
the  highest  degree  kind  and  amiable,  nay, 
even  roguish,  making  me  the  happiest  of  men. 

The  next  morning,  being  completely  con- 
soled and  full  of  affedlion,  I  said,  *' You  have 
so  often  sung,  when  challenged  to  it  by  good 
company,  for  instance,  that  toi\ching  farewell- 
song  yesterday  evening:  sing  now,  too,  for 
love  of  me,  only  this  once,  a  pretty,  lively 
welcome  at  this  morning  hour,  so  that  we  may 
be  as  if  we  were  learning  to  know  each  other 
for  the  first  time!" 

"That  I  may  not  do,  my  friend,"  she  re- 
plied, with  seriousness;  "the  song  of  yester- 
day evening  referred  to  our  parting,  wliich 
must  now  take  place  forthwith;  for  I  can  tell 
you  only  that  the  violence  done  to  your  word 
and  oath  has  the  evilest  consequences  for  us 
both :  you  scoff  away  a  great  gift  of  fortune, 
and  I,  too,  must  forego  my  dearest  wishes.'* 


When,  hereupon,  I  was  urgent  with  her, 
and  begged  that  she  would  explain  herself 
more  clearly,  she  replied,  "That,  alas,  1  can 
easily  do,  for  at  all  events  there  is  an  end  of 
my  remaining  with  you.  Hear,  then,  what  I 
would  rather  have  concealed  from  vou  to  the 
last  moments !  The  form  in  which  you  be- 
held me  in  the  box  is  in  reality  innate  and 
natural  to  me,  for  I  am  of  the  race  of  King 
Eckwald,  the  mighty  prince  of  the  dwarfs,  of 
whom  authentic  history  tells  so  mucii.  Our 
people  are  still,  as  of  old,  a6live  and  indus- 
trious, and  for  that  reason  also  easy  to  govern. 
But  you  must  not  suppose  that  the  dwarfs  have 
remained  behindhand  in  their  labors.  Else 
would  swords,  which  followed  the  enemy  when 
they  were  thrown  after  him,  invisible  and 
secretly  binding  fetters,  impenetrable  shields 
and  the  like,  be  their  most  famous  produc- 
tions ;  but  now  they  busy  themselves  especially 
with  articles  of  convenience  and  of  adorn- 
ment, and  surpass  therein  all  other  people  of 
the  earth.  You  would  be  astonished  if  you 
were  to  walk  through  our  workshops  and  ware- 
houses. This  would  be — this  would  all  be 
well  now,  were  it  not  that,  with  the  whole 
nation  in  general,  but  chiefly  with  the  royal 
family,  a  sjx?cial  circumstance  came  into 
play." 

As  she  remained  silent  for  a  moment,  1  en- 
treated her  for  further  disclosure  of  these 
marvellous  secrets,  which  she  forthwith  con- 
ceded to  me. 

"It  is  well  known,*'  she  said,  "that  God, 
as  soon  as  He  had  created  the  world,  and  the 
whole  earth  was  dry,  and  mountains  stood 
there  mighty  and  glorious — God,  I  say,  forth- 
with created,  before  anything  else,  the  dwarfs, 
in  order  that  there  might  also  be  rational 
beings,  who  in  their  burrows  and  clefts  might 
marvel  at  and  adore  his  wonders  in  the  inner 
parts  of  the  earth.  Furthermore,  it  is  known 
that  this  little  race  later  became  lifted  up,  and 
aspired  to  gain  for  themselves  the  dominion 
of  the  earth,  wherefore  God  then  created 
dragons  in  order  to  drive  the  dwarfs  back 
into  their  mountains.  But  since  the  dragons 
themselves  were  wont  to  make  their  nests  in 
the  great  holes  and  caverns,  and  there  to  live, 
many  of  them,  too,  spitting  fire,  and  working 
much  other  devastation,  the  dwarfs  were  thus 
reduced  to  great  straits  and  distress,  so  much 
so,  that  no  longer  knowing  where  to  come  or 
go,  they  therefore  very  humbly  and  implor- 
ingly turned  themselves  to  God  the  Lord,  and 
called  to  Him  in  prayer  that  He  would  bring 
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to  naught  again  this  unclean  breed  of  dragons. 
But  although  in  his  wisdom  He  could  not  de- 
termine to  destroy  his  own  creatures,  yet  ihe 
dire  need  of  the  poor  dwarfs  so  went  to  his 
heart,  that  He  immediately  created  the  giants, 
who  were  to  fight  the  dragons,  and,  if  not 
root  them  out,  at  least  diminish  their  number. 

'■But  no  sooner  had  the  giants  pretty  well 
done  with  the  dragons,  than  pride  and  arro- 
gance arose  forthwith  within  them,  and  in 
consequence  they  perpetrated  much  evil,  es- 
pecially towards  the  poor  dwarfs,  who  in  their 
distress  turned  themselves  again  to  the  Lord; 
He  thereupon  in  the  power  of  his  might 
treated  knights  who  were  to  fight  the  giants 
and  dragons  and  live  on  good  terms  with  the 
dwarfs.  With  this  the  work  of  creation  was 
completed  in  this  direi5tion,  and  it  has  come 
to  pass  that  henceforth  giants  and  dragons  as 
well  as  knights  and  dwarfe  have  always  man- 
aged to  coexist.  Whereby  you  may  see,  my 
friend,  that  we  belong  to  the  oldest  race  in 
the  world,  which  is  certainly  to  our  honor, 
Iiut  which  also  carries  with  it  great  disad- 
vantages, 

"For  since  nothing  can  last  forever  in  the 
worid,  but  everything  that  has  once  been 
great  must  become  small  and  decrease,  we, 
too,  are  in  this  case,  that  since  the  creation 
of  the  world  we  have  always  been  decreasing 
and  getting  smaller,  and  above  all  the  others 
the  royal  family,  which,  on  account  of  the 
punty  of  its  blood,  is  the  first  lo  be  subjefled 
to  this  destiny.  On  this  account  our  wise  in- 
struflors  have  many  years  ago  devised  this 
expedient,  that  from  lime  to  time  a  princess 
uf  the  royal  house  is  sent  out  into  the  world 
to  wed  herself  with  some  honorable  knight,  in 
order  that  the  race  of  dwarfs  may  be  again 
invigorated,  and  saved  from  total  ruin." 

Whilst  my  fair  one  uttered  these  words  with 
thorough  simplicity,  I  looked  at  her  with 
misgiving,  for  it  seemed  as  if  she  had  a  wish 
to  impose  upon  me.  As  far  as  her  pretty 
pedigree  was  concerned  I  had  no  further 
doubt,  but  that  she  had  got  hold  of  me  in 
place  of  a  knight,  this  caused  me  some  mis- 
trust, inasmuch  as  1  know  myself  too  well  to 
think  of  supposing  that  my  forefathers  were 
created  diredlly  by  God. 

I  concealed  my  wonder  and  doubt,  and 
asked  her  kindly,  "But  tell  me,  my  dear 
child,  how  do  you  attain  to  this  tall  and 
shapely  form?  for  1  know  few  women  that  can 
be  compared  with  you  in  fineness  of  figure." 

"That    jou   shall    hear,"   replied    my  fair 


one.  "It  has  been  handed  down  for  ages  in 
the  council  of  the  dnarf-king  that  we  should 
beware  of  taking  this  extraordinary  step  as 
long  as  possible — which  indeed  I  find  quite 
natural  and  proper.  There  would  probably 
have  still  been  much  hesitation  about  sending 
out  a  princess  into  the  world  again,  if  my 
younger  brother  had  not  been  brought  into 
the  world  so  small,  that  the  nurses  adlually 
lost  him  out  of  his  swaddling  clothes  and  no 
one  knows  whither  he  has  gone.  At  this 
occurrence,  altogether  unknown  in  the  annals 
of  the  dwarf  realm,  the  wise  men  were  as- 
sembled, and  without  further  parley  the  reso- 
lution was  taken  to  send  me  out  to  look  for  a 
husband." 

"The  resolution!"  I  exclaimed;  "this  is 
all  very  fine:  you  may  take  a  resolution,  you 
may  come  to  a  determination;  but  to  give  a 
dwarf  this  form  divine,  how  did  your  wise 
men  bring  that  about?" 

"This  was  already  provided  for  by  our  an- 
cestors," she  said.  "In  the  royal  treasury 
lay  an  immense  gold  finger-ring.  I  speak  of 
it  now  as  it  appeared  to  me  when  it  was  for- 
merly shown  to  me  as  a  child,  in  its  place; 
for  it  is  the  same  that  I  have  here  on  my 
finger.  And  now  the  following  process  was 
gone  through. 

"I  was  informed  of  all  that  awaited  me, 
and  was  inslrudled  as  lo  what  I  was  to  do  and 
not  to  do.  A  magnificent  palace,  after  the 
pattern  of  my  parents'  favoiite  summer-resi- 
dence, was  made  ready — a  main  building, 
side-wings,  and  everything  that  one  can  but 
wish  for.  It  stood  at  the  entrance  of  a  great 
rocky  ravine,  which  it  adorned  to  the  utmost. 
On  the  appointed  day  the  court  withdrew 
thither,  with  me  and  my  parents.  The  army 
was  reviewed,  and  four  and  twenty  priests, 
not  without  difficulty,  bore  the  wondrous  ring 
upon  a  costly  barrow.  It  was  laid  upon  the 
threshold  of  the  building  just  inside  where 
one  would  step.  Many  ceremonies  were  gone 
through,  and  after  a  heartfelt  farewell,  1  ad- 
vanced to  the  work.  I  stepped  up  lo  it,  laid 
my  hand  upon  the  ring,  and  forthwith  began 
visibly  to  increase.  In  a  few  moments  I  had 
reached  my  present  stature,  whereupon  I 
straightway  put  the  ring  upon  my  finger. 
Then,  on  the  instant,  windows,  door  and 
gates  closed  up,  the  side-wings  drew  back 
into  the  main  building:  in  place  of  the 
palace,  stood  a  small  box  beside  me,  which 
I  at  once  lifted  up,  and  carried  with  me,  not 
without  a  pleasant   feeling  in  being  so  large 
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and  so  strong,  though  still,  it  is  true,  a  dwarf 
compared  wilh  trees  and  mountains,  with 
streams  and  irafts  of  land,  but  yet  lo  all  in- 
tents a  giani  compared  with  grass  and  herbs, 
but  especially  with  the  ants,  with  whom  we 
dwirfs  are  not  always  on  good  terms,  and  by 
whom  consequently  we  are  often  annoyed. 

"How  I  Tared  on  my  pilgrimage,  before  I 
met  yon  —of  this  I  might  have  a  goixi  deal 
to  teil.  Enough,  I  tried  many,  bnt  no  one 
else  but  you  seemed  to  me  worthy 
vale  and  perpetuate  the  line  of  the  princely 
Eckwald," 

During  all  these  communications  my  head 
kept  wagging,  though  I  did  not  afliially  shake 
it.  I  put  various  questions,  lo  which  however 
I  obtained  no  particular  answer;  bnt  rather 
learned,  to  my  very  great  sorrow,  that  after 
what  had  happened  she  must  of  necessitv  re- 
turn to  her  parents.  She  hoped,  indeed,  to 
'  hack  to  me,  bnt  at  present  she  must 
vitably^  present  herself,  since  otherwise  all 

>uld  be  lost  for  her  as  well  as  for  me.  The 
purses  would  soon  leave  off  paying,  and  all 
sorts  of  other  consequences  would  ensue  there- 
from. 


verdant  carpet  amidst  grass  and  flower';,  con- 
cealed by  rocks,  lulled  by  llie  riW,  what  heart 
could  have  reinained  unmoved  ?  1  could  have 
ftcized  her  hand,  clasjjed  her  in  my  arms,  but 
she  pressed  me  back,  and  threatened  me, 
though  still  lovingly  enough,  with  great  peril 
if  I  did  not  straightway  withdraw. 

"Is  there  then  no  possibility,"  I  exclaimed, 
"of  my  staying  with  you,  of  your  being  able 
to  keep  me  with  you?" 

I  accompanied  these  words  with  gestures 
and  tones  so  full  of  sorrow  that  she  seemed 
touched,  and  after  a  little  thought  admilted 
to  mc  that  a  continuance  of  our  union  was  not 
utterly  impossible.  Who  was  happier  than  1? 
My  importunity,  which  grew  more  and  more 
urgent,  at  last  obliged  her  to  say  the  word, 
and  disclose  to  me,  that  if  I  would  make  up 
my  mind  to  become,  together  wiih  her,  as 
small  as  I  had  already  seen  her,  I  could  even 
now  stay  wiih  her,  aud  enter  with  her  into  her 
dwelling,  her  kingdom,  and  her  family.  This 
plan  did  not  altogether  please  me.  Yet  I 
could  not  all  at  this  moment  tear  m>*self  away 
from  her,  and  having  now  for  a  long  time 
been  accustomed  to  the  marvelhius,  and  being 
bound  to  a  speedy  resolution,  I  agreed,  and 
said  that  she  might  do  what  she  liked  with  me. 

I  had  forthwith  to  bold  out  the  little  finger 
of  ray  right  hand;  slie  set  her  own  againsi  it, 
with  her  left  hand  drew  the  gold  ring  quite 
gently  off,  and  let  it  slide  on  to  my  finger. 
This  was  scarcely  done  than  I  felt  a  severe 
pain  in  the  finger;  the  ring  conirafled  and 
tortured  me  horribly.  I  gave  a  loud  scream, 
and  involuntarily  gazed  around  me  for  my 
beautiful  one,  who,  however,  had  disappeared. 
What  my  state  of  mind  was  in  the  meantime 
I  could  find  no  words  to  express,  nor  does 
aught  remain  for  me  to  say  but  that  I  very 
soon  found  myself  in  diminutive  form,  close 
by  my  fair  one  in  a  forest  of  grass-blades. 
The  delight  of  meeting  again  after  a  short 
and  yet  so  strange  a  separation,  or  if  you  will, 
a  reuniou  without  separation,  transcends  all 
conception.  I  fell  ujion  her  neck:  she  re- 
turned my  caresses,  and  the  little  couple  felt 
as  happy  as  the  big  one. 

With  some  trouble  we  now  proceeded  to 
climb  up  a  hjll,  for  the  sward  had  become  for 
us  an  almost  impenetrable  forest.  Yet  at  last 
we  reached  a  clear  space,  and  how  astounded 
was  I  to  see  there  a  large  barred  and  bolted 
pile,  which,  however,  I  was  soon  forced  to 
recognize  as  tlie  box  in  the  condition  in  which 
I  had  set  it  down. 
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up  to  it,  and  had  hardly  knocked 
when  I  really  witnessed  the  greatest  marvel. 
Two  side-wings  came  forward,  and  at  the 
same  time,  like  scales  and  chip-s,  down  fell 
sundry  portions,  whereupon  doors,  windows, 
arcades  and  all  that  pertains  to  a  complete 
palace,  came  all  at  once  to  view. 

Anyone  who  has  seen  one  of  Ronlgens' 
ingenious  writing-tables,  in  which,  by  one 
pull,  a  number  of  catches  and  strings  come 
into  play,  and  desk,  writing  materials,  letter- 
drawers,  and  money-drawers  are  brought  out 
all  at  once  or  soon  after  each  other,  will  be 
able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  imfolding  of 
ihb  palace  into  which  my  sweet  conduflress 
now  introduced  me.  In  the  principal  saloon 
I  at  once  recogniied  the  chimney  that  I  had 
formerly  seen  from  above,  and  the  seat  upon 
which  she  sat.  And  when  I  looked  al)ove  my 
head  I  fancied  that  I  actually  stdl  saw  some- 
ihing  of  the  rift  in  the  dome  through  which  I 
had  looked  in.  I  spare  you  a  description  of 
the  rest;  enough,  all  was  spacious,  cosily  and 
tasteful.  I  had  scarcelj'  recovered  from  my 
astonishment,  when  I  heard  in  the  distance  a 
military  band.  My  lovely  half  jumped  for 
joy,  and  informed  me  with  delight  of  the  ap- 
proach of  her  royal  father.  We  stepped  out 
to  the  entrance  and  looked  as  a  brilliant  pro- 
cession defiled  out  of  a  beautiful  rocky  chasm. 
Soldiers,  servants,  household  officials,  and  a 
brilliant  array  of  courtiers  followed  one  be- 
hind the  other.  Finally  we  beheld  a  gilded 
crowd  and  in  it  the  king  himself.  When  the 
whole  procession  was  drawn  up  in  front  of  the 
palace  the  king  come  forward  with  his  most 
selefl  retinue.  His  loving  daughter  ran  to 
meet  him,  dragging  me  with  her;  we  threw 
ourselves  at  his  feet;  he  raised  me  very 
graciously,  and  only  when  I  came  to  stand  in 
front  of  him  did  I  notice  that  in  this  minia- 
ture world  I  was  ai5tually  the  most  consider- 
able in  stature.  We  walked  together  towards 
the  palace,  when  ihe  king,  in  the  presence  of 
his  whole  court,  and  in  a  sliidied  speech,  in 
which  he  expressed  his  astonishment  at  find- 
ing us  here,  was  pleased  to  bid  me  welcome, 
acknowledged  me  as  his  son-in-law,  and  fixed 
the  nuptial  ceremony  for  the  next  day. 

In  what  a  terrible  state  of  mind  was  I, 
when  I  heard  marriage  spoken  of!  for  I  had 
hitherto  dreaded  this,  almost  more  than  music 
itself,  which  otherwise  seemed  to  me  the  most 
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hateful  thing  upon  earth.  People  that  make 
music,  I  was  accustomed  to  say,  at  least 
fancy  that  they  are  at  one  with  each  other, 
and  working  in  unison,  for  when  they  have 
been  tuning-up,  and  rending  our  ears  with  all 
sorts  of  discords  long  enough,  they  fancy, 
safely  and  surely,  that  the  matter  is  now 
simplified,  and  that  one  instrument  accords 
exadlly  with  another.  Even  the  diredlor  is 
under  this  happy  delusion,  and  now  they  set 
off  merrilv,  whilst  for  the  rest  of  us  our  ears 
keep  on  tingling.  In  the  wedded  state,  on 
the  other  hand,  even  this  is  not  the  case:  for 
although  it  is  only  a  duet,  and  one  would 
think  that  two  voices,  nay,  two  instruments, 
must  be  able  to  be  brought  into  some  sort  of 
tune,  yet  this  seldom  happens:  for  if  the 
husband  emits  one  note,  the  wife  immediately 
takes  a  higher  one,  and  the  husband  a  higher 
again ;  then  it  passes  from  the  chamber-pitch 
to  the  choral,  and  so  on,  higher  and  higher, 
so  that  at  last  even  wind  instruments  cannot 
keep  up  with  it,  and  thus,  seeing  that  harmonic 
music  continues  hateful  to  me,  it  is  still  less 
to  be  supposed  that  I  should  endure  the  un- 
harmonic. 

Of  all  the  festivities  in  which  the  day  was 
spent  I  need  not  and  cannot  say  anything,  for 
I  took  little  heed  of  them.  The  sumptuous 
food,  the  delicious  wine,  everything  was  dis- 
tasteful to  me:  I  was  thinking  and  consider- 
ing what  I  should  do.  And  yet  there  was  not 
much  to  be  thought  of.  When  night  came,  I 
made  up  my  mind,  without  more  ado,  to  get 
up  and  go  away  and  hide  myself  somewhere 
or  other.  Accordingly  I  got  safely  to  a  crev- 
ice in  the  rock  into  which  I  squeezed  and 
concealed  myself  as  well  as  possible.  My 
first  anxiety  after  this  was  to  get  the  unlucky 
ring  from  off  my  finger,  but  in  this  I  was  by 
no  means  successful;  rather  I  was  compelled 
to  feel  that  it  always  got  tighter  as  soon  as  I 
attempted  to  draw  it  off,  causing  me  to  endure 
acute  pains,  whi(  h,  however,  abated  as  soon 
as  I  desisted  from  my  intention. 

Early  in  the  morning  I  woke  up — for  my 
little  body  had  slept  very  well — and  was  just 
going  to  look  a  little  further  about  me,  when 
it  began  to  rain,  as  it  almost  seemed,  upon 
me.  For  something  fell  down  in  large  quan- 
tities like  sand  or  grit,  through  grass,  leaves 
and  flowers;  but  how  horrified  I  was,  when 
the  whole  place  round  about  me  seemed  to  be 
alive,  and  an  innumerable  host  of  ants  rushed 
down  upon  me.  No  sooner  did  they  perceive 
me  than  they  attacked  me  on  all  sides,  and 
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although  I  defended  myself  vigorously  and 
bravely  enough,  ihey  at  last  so  overwhelmed, 
pinched  and  pricked  me,  that  I  was  glad  when 
1  heard  a  demand  that  I  should  surrender. 
I,  in  fa6l,  did  surrender  on  the  spot,  where- 
upon an  ant  of  remarkable  size  approached 
me  with  politeness,  nay,  with  reverence,  and 
even  recommended  iiimself  to  my  favor.  I 
learned  that  the  ants  were  allies  of  my  father- 
in-law,  and  that  he  had  summoned  them  to 
his  aid  in  the  present  emergency,  and  enjoined 
them  to  fetch  me  back.  Little  as  I  was,  I 
was  now  in  the  hands  of  creatures  still  less. 
I  had  now  to  look  forward  to  the  wedding, 
and  must  needs  thank  God  if  mv  father-in- 
law  were  not  enraged,  and  my  fair  one  become 
vexed. 

Let  me  pass  over  in  silence  all  the  cere- 
monies:  enough,  we  were  married;  yet, 
merrily  and  gayly  as  the  time  passed  with  us, 
there  were  nevertheless  some  lonely  hours, 
when  one  is  led  to  refledlion ;  and  something 
happened  to  me  which  had  never  happened 
before.  What  it  was  and  how  it  happened 
you  shall  hear. 

Everything  about  me  was  completely  pro- 
portioned to  my  present  shape  and  to  my 
requirements;  the  bottles  and  glasses  were 
well  adapted  to  a  small  drinker,  nay,  if  you 
will,  in  accordance  with  a  better  standard 
than  ours.  To  my  small  gums  the  dainty 
mouthfuls  had  an  excellent  flavor;  a  kiss  from 
the  little  mouth  of  mv  wife  was  the  most 
enchanting  thing  in  the  world,  and  I  do  not 
deny  that  novelty  made  all  these  circumstances 
in  the  highest  degree  pleasing.  Yet  at  the 
same  time  I  had  unhappily  not  forgotten  my 
former  state  of  existence.  I  felt  within  me  a 
measure  of  former  greatness,  which  made  me 
restless  and  unhappy.  Now  for  the  first  time 
I  saw  what  the  philosophers  mean  with  their 
ideals,  wherewith  mankind  are  said  to  be  so 
plagued.  I  had  an  ideal  of  myself,  and  often 
appeared  to  myself  in  dreams  as  a  giant. 
Enough;  the  wife,  the  ring,  the  diminutive 
form,  and  so  many  other  bonds,  made  me 
thoroughly  and  completely  miserable,  so  that 
I  began  to  think  seriously  of  my  deliverance. 

As  I  was  persuaded  that  the  whole  magic 
lay  in  the  ring,  I  determined  to  file  it  off. 
Accordingly  I  borrowed  some  files  from  the 
court  jeweller.  Fortunately  I  was  left-handed, 
and  had  never  in  my  life  done  anything  in  a 
right-handed  way.  I  kept  bravely  at  the  work, 
which  was  no  trifle,  for  the  golden  circle,  thin 
as  it  appeared,  had  grown  thicker,  in  propor- 


tion,  as  it  had  contra<5led  from  its  former  size. 
All  leisure  hours  I  devoted,  unobserved,  to 
this  task,  and  was  wise  enough,  when  the 
metal  was  nearly  filed  through,  to  step  outside 
the  door.  This  was  well  advised,  for  all  at 
once  the  golden  hoop  sprang  forcibly  from 
my  finger,  and  my  figure  shot  upwards  with 
such  violence,  that  I  fancied  I  really  struck 
the  sky,  and  in  any  case  would  have  broken 
through  the  dome  of  our  summer  palace,  nay, 
would  have  destroyed  the  entire  pavilion  with 
my  rude  clumsiness. 

So  there  I  stood  again,  certainly  so  much 
the  bigger,  but,  as  I  considered,  also  much 
more  foolish  and  helpless.  And  when  I  re- 
covered from  my  stupefa<5lion,  I  saw  lying 
near  me  the  case,  which  I  found  tolerably 
heavy  when  I  lifted  it  up,  and  took  the  foot- 
path downwards  to  the  post-house,  where  I 
immediately  ordered  horses  and  set  forth. 
On  the  way,  I  presently  made  trial  of  the 
pockets  on  both  sides.  Instead  of  money, 
which  seemed  to  be  exhausted,  I  found  a  little 
key:  it  belonged  to  the  box,  in  which  I  found 
a  moderate  reserve  fund.  As  long  as  this 
held  out,  I  made  use  of  the  carriage,  then  this 
was  sold  to  allow  of  my  going  on  by  the  dili- 
gence; at  length  I  cast  away  the  box,  for  I 
kept  thinking  that  it  ought  to  fill  itself  once 
more;  and  so  finally,  though  by  a  consider- 
able circuit,  I  came  back  to  the  chimney- 
corner  and  the  cook,  where  you  first  made  my 
acquaintance. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
Hersilia  to  Wilhelm. 

Acquaintanceships,  even  if  they  commence 
as  ordinary  ones,  have  often  the  most  important 
results :  and  this  is  certainly  the  case  with 
yours,  which  from  the  very  beginning  was  not 
an  ordinary  one.  The  wonderful  key  came 
into  my  hands  as  a  strange  pledge;  now  I 
possess  the  casket  as  well.  Key  and  casket! 
What  say  you  to  that?  What  should  be  said 
to  it?     Listen  how  it  happened. 

A  young  man  of  refined  manners  calls  upon 
my  uncle,  and  informs  him  that  the  skilful 
dealer  in  antiquities  who  had  been  for  some 
time  connedled  with  you  had  died  a  short 
time  before,  and  bequeathed  to  him  the  whole 
of  his  extraordinary  residue,  but  at  the  same 
time  had  imposed  upon  him  the  duty  of  im- 


mediately restoring  all  alien  property,  which 
was,  in  fa<5l,  only  on  deposit.  **No  one  need 
be  troubled  about  property  of  his  own,  for  its 
loss  he  alone  has  to  bear;  but  only  in  special 
cases  had  he  allowed  himself  to  take  charge 
of  other  people's  property.  He  did  not  wish 
him  to  tie  burdened  with  this  responsibility, 
nay,  in  all  fatherly  love  and  authority,  he  for- 
bade him  to  meddle  therewith."  And  here- 
upon he  drew  forth  the  casket,  which,  though 
I  was  already  familiar  with  it  by  description, 
still  struck  me  most  particularly. 

My  uncle,  after  looking  at  it  from  every 
side,  gave  it  back  and  said  that  he,  too,  made 
a  principle  of  a<5ling  in  the  same  way,  and 
burdened  himself  with  no  antique  obje<5l, 
however  beautiful  and  wonderful  it  might  be, 
unless  he  knew  to  whom  it  had  formerly  be- 
longed, and  what  historical  interest  might  be 
associated  with  it.  Now  this  casket  exhibited 
neither  letters  nor  ciphers,  neither  dale  nor 
any  other  indication,  from  which  the  former 
owner  or  artist  could  be  guessed ;  thus  to  him 
it  was  utterly  useless  and  uninteresting. 

The  youth  stood  in  considerable  embarrass- 
ment, and  after  some  refledlion  asked  if  he 
would  not  allow  him  to  leave  it  with  his  men 
of  business.  My  uncle  laughed,  and  turning 
to  me  said,  "This  would  be  nice  matter  for 
you,  Hersilia.  You  have  all  sorts  of  other 
ornaments  and  pretty  trinkets:  put  this 
amongst  them !  for  I  would  lay  a  wager  that 
our  friend,  who  is  still  not  indifferent  to 
you,  will  come  again,  by-and-bye,  and  take 
It  away." 

This  I  must  write  to  you,  if  I  am  to  tell 
my  story  truly,  and  then  I  must  confess  that  I 
looked  at  the  casket  with  envious  eyes,  and  a 
certain  covetousness  took  |X)ssession  of  me. 
It  was  repugnant  to  me  to  think  of  this  lordly 
treasure-casket,  assigned  by  fate  to  the  sweet 
Felix,  in  the  ancient  and  rusty  iron  strong 
box  of  the  office.  Like  a  magic  wand,  my 
hand  drew  towards  it ;  my  little  grain  of  sense 
held  it  back.  I  had  the  key,  verily ;  that  I 
dared  not  disclose;  how  should  I  infli6l  on 
myself  the  martyrdom  of  leaving  the  lock 
unopened,  or  allow  myself  the  unwarrantable 
boldness  of  unlocking  it?  But,  I  know  not 
whether  it  was  longing  or  presentiment,  I 
imagined  that  you  were  coming  soon,  would 
be  there  already  when  I  went  to  my  room :  in 
short,  I  felt  so  strange,  so  queer,  so  confused, 
as  is  always  the  case  when  I  am  forced  out  of 
my  even-tempered  cheerfulness.  I  say  no 
more,    neither    by   way   of    description    nor 
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apology.  Enough;  here  the  casket  lies  be- 
fore me  in  my  jewel-case,  the  key  beside  it, 
and  if  you  have  any  sort  of  heart  or  kindli- 
ness, think  what  a  state  I  am  in,  how  many 
])assions  contend  within  me,  how  I  wish  for 
you,  and  Felix  too,  that  there  may  be  an  end 
of  it,  at  least  that  some  hint  may  be  given  of 
what  is  the  meaning  of  this  marvellous  find- 
ing, refinding,  separating,  and  re-uniting. 
And  even  if  1  am  not  to  be  rescued  from  all 
perplexity,  at  least  1  wish  most  earnestly  that 
this  may  be  cleared  up  and  ended,  even 
thoiigh  something  worse,  as  I  fear,  should  be- 
fall me. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Amongst  the  papers  which  lie  before  us  for 
editing,  we  find  a  conceit,  which  we  insert 
here  without  further  preliminary,  because  our 
affairs  are  getting  more  and  more  urgent,  and 
we  may  not  be  able  to  find  a  place  for  such 
irregularities  further  on. 

On  the  whole  this  story  may  not  be  un- 
pleasing  to  the  reader,  as  it  was  told  by  St. 
Christopher  in  the  merry  evening  hours  to  a 
circle  of  jovial  comrades  assembled: — 

The  Hazardous  Wager. 

It  is  a  well-known  fa<5l  that  people,  as  soon 
as  they  are  in  any  degree  getting  on  well  and 
after  their  desires,  are  straightway  at  a  loss  to 
know  what,  in  their  pride  of  heart,  they  shall 
lay  their  hand  to.  And  thus  also  mettlesome 
students  were  accustomed  during  the  vaca- 
tions to  roam  in  flocks  through  the  country, 
playing  the  fool  after  their  kind,  which,  in 
fadt,  was  not  always  followed  by  the  best 
results.  They  were  of  very  different  sorts, 
such  as  student- life  brings  together  and  unites: 
unequal  in  birth,  wealth,  intelledl  and  edu- 
cation, but  all  of  them  good  company,  lead- 
ing and  egging-on  one  another  in  merry  mood. 
But  they  would  often  selcdl  me  for  a  com- 
panion ;  for  if  I  carried  heavier  burdens  than 
any  one  of  them,  yet  they  must  needs  give 
me  the  honorary  title  of  a  great  jester;  and 
chiefly  for  this  reason,  that  I  played  my 
pranks  more  seldom  but  so  much  the  more 
effectually — to  which  the  following  story  may 
bear  witness. 

We  had  arrived  in  our  wanderings  at  a 
pleasant  mountain  village,  which  with  an  iso- 
lated situation  had  the  advantage  of  a  posting 


station,  and  a  few  pretty  girls  in  great  solitude, 
as  inhabitants.  Our  objedt  was  to  rest,  kill 
time,  flirt,  live  more  cheaply  for  a  while,  and 
by  that  means  waste  more  money. 

It  was  just  after  dinner,  when  some  were  in 
an  elevated,  others  in  a  depressed  condition ; 
some  were  lying  sleeping  away  their  over- 
indulgence, others  would  rather  give  it  vent 
in  some  unrestrained  way  or  other.  We  had 
a  couple  of  large  rooms  in  a  side-wing  towards 
the  courtyard.  A  fine  carriage  which  rattled 
in  with  four  horses  attra6led  us  to  the  window. 
The  servants  jumped  down  from  the  box  and 
helped  out  a  gentleman  of  dignified  and  dis- 
tinguished appearance,  who  notwithstanding 
his  years  still  walked  up  vigorously  enough. 

His  large  and  finely  formed  nose  first 
caught  my  eye,  and  I  know  not  what  evil 
spirit  was  prompting  me  that  in  a  moment  I 
hit  on  the  maddest  scheme,  and  without 
further  thought  immediately  began  to  put  it 
in  practice. 

**  What  is  your  opinion  of  this  gentleman?** 
I  asked  of  the  company. 

**He  looks,**  said  one,  **asif  he  would  not 
stand  a  joke.** 

**Aye,  aye,**  said  another,  "he  has  quite 
the  look  of  a  distinguished  *  Meddle-not- 
with-me.*  ** 

**And  nevertheless,**  said  I  quite  confi- 
dently, **what  do  you  bet  that  I  will  not 
tweak  him  by  the  nose  without  getting  any 
harm  from  it  myself!  Nay,  I  will  even  get 
him  to  be  a  good  patron  to  myself  by  doing 
it.** 

**If  you  accomplish  that,**  said  Swagger, 
**we*ll  each  give  you  a  louis-d*or.** 

**Pay  in  the  money  for  me,**  I  exclaimed; 
**I  rely  upon  you.** 

**I  had  rather  pluck  a  hair  from  a  lion*s 
muzzle,**  said  the  little  one. 

**I  have  no  time  to  lose,*'  replied  I,  and 
rushed  down -stairs. 

On  my  first  glance  at  the  stranger  I  had 
noticed  that  he  had  a  very  strong  beard,  so  I 
guessed  that  none  of  his  attendants  could 
shave.  I  now  met  the  waiter,  and  asked, 
*'  Has  not  the  stranger  gentleman  asked  for  a 
barber?** 

**  Indeed  he  has,'*  replied  the  waiter,  *'and 
with  very  good  reason.  The  gentleman*s 
valet  stopped  behind  two  days  ago.  The 
gentleman  wants  to  be  rid  absolutely  of  his 
beard  ;  and  our  only  barber — who  can  tell 
whereabouts  in  the  neighborhood  he  has 
gone!'* 
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"Then  mention  me,"  replied  I,  "Only 
introduce  me  as  a  barber  to  ihe  gentleman, 
and  you  will  gain  honor  together  with  me," 

I  took  the  shaving-tonls  that  I  fonnd  in  the 
house,  and  followed  (he  waiter.  The  old 
gentleman  received  me  with  great  solemnity, 
and  looked  at  me  from  top  to  toe,  as  if  want- 
ing to  search  out  my  dexterity  from  my  phys- 
iognomy. 

"Do  you  understand  your  trade?"  he  said 
to  me. 

"I  am  looking  for  my  equal,"  replied  I, 
"without  boasting  of  myself." 

I  was  also  sure  of  my  qualification,  for  I 
had  at  an  early  age  praftiscd  the  noble  art, 
and  was  especially  noted  on  this  account,  that 
I  shaved  with  the  left  hand. 

Tiie  room  in  which  the  gentleman  made 
his  toilet  extended  to  the  courtyard,  and  was 
situated  exaflly  in  such  a  manner  that  our 
friends  could  couveniendy  look  in,  especially 
when  the  windows  were  open.  To  the  usual 
preparations  nothing  more  was  wanting;  my 
patron  had  sat  down  and  had  had  the  towel 

I  stepped  very  respedlfully  in  front  of  him, 
and  said:  "Your  excellenry,  in  the  pra^ice 
of  my  art  I  have  particularly  noticed   that  1 


have  always  shaved  common  people  better 
and  more  satisfadtorily  than  the  gentry.  I 
have  thought  over  this  for  a  long  time,  and 
have  tried  to  find  the  reason,  now  in  this  way, 
now  in  that,  and  at  last  I  have  discovered  that 
I  work  much  better  in  the  open  air  than  in 
closed  rooms.  Will  your  excellency  allow 
me,  therefore,  to  open  the  window,  when  you 
will  soon  experience  the  effefl  to  your  own 
satisfadlion." 

He  gave  his  consent :  I  opened  the  window, 
gave  my  friends  a  nod,  and  fell  to  lathering 
the  bristly  beard  with  much  grace.  No  less 
nimbly  and  lightly  I  mowed  away  the  stubble 
from  the  field,  and  in  doing  so  did  not  hesi- 
tate, when  I  came  to  the  upper  lip,  to  grasp 
my  patron  by  the  nose,  and  palpably  bend  it 
up  and  down,  at  the  same  time  contriving  to 
put  m>'self  in  such  positions  that  the  nagerers, 
to  their  great  delight,  must  needs  see  and 
confess  that  their  side  had  lost. 

With  great  dignity  the  old  gentleman 
stepped  up  to  the  looking-glass:  one  could 
see  that  he  looked  at  himself  with  some  com- 
placency, and  in  reality  he  was  a  very  hand- 
some man.  Then  be  turned  to  me  with  a 
dark  flashing  but  kindly  look,  and  said  :  "You 
deaerve,  my  friend,  to  be  praised  above  many 
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of  your  like,  for  I  notice  in  you  much  less 
clumsiness  than  in  others:  you  do  not  travel 
two  or  three  times  over  the  same  place,  but 
do  it  in  one  stroke,  nor  do  you  wipe  the  razor 
as  so  many  do  in  the  open  hand,  and  flourish 
the  wipings  under  the  person's  nose.  But 
your  cleverness  with  your  left  hand  is  es- 
pecially remarkable.  Here  is  something  for 
your  trouble,**  he  resumed,  handing  me  a 
florin;  "only  remember  one  thing — that  peo- 
ple of  quality  are  not  taken  hold  of  by  the 
nose.  If  you  will  avoid  this  boorish  custom 
for  the  future,  you  may  yet  make  your  fortune 
in  the  world.** 

I  bowed  low,  promised  to  do  all  I  could, 
begged  him,  if  he  should  chance  to  return,  to 
honor  nie  again,  and  ran  as  fast  as  I  could  to 
our  youngsters,  who  at  the  last  had  caused  me 
a  good  deal  of  anxiety.  For  they  raised  such 
roars  of  laughter  and  yells,  leaped  about  like 
maniacs  in  the  room,  clapped  their  hands  and 
shouted,  woke  the  |>eople  who  were  asleep, 
and  kept  describing  the  affair  with  ever  fresh 
laughter  and  madness,  that  I  myself,  as  soon 
as  I  got  into  the  room,  shut  the  window  at 
once,  and  begged  them  for  God*s  sake  to  be 
quiet;  but  at  last  1  was  forced  to  laugh  with 
them  at  the  look  of  an  absurd  affair  that  I  had 
carried  through  with  so  much  gravity. 

When,  after  a  time,  the  raging  waves  of 
laughter  were  somewhat  subsided,  I  considered 
myself  lucky:  I  had  the  gold  pieces  in  my 
pocket,  and  the  well-earned  florin  into  the 
bargain,  and  looked  upon  myself  as  well  pro- 
vided, which  was  all  the  more  satisfactory,  as 
the  party  had  decided  to  separate  the  next 
day.  But  we  were  not  destined  to  part  com- 
pany with  propriety  and  good  order.  The 
story  was  too  taking  for  them  to  have  been 
able  to  keep  it  to  themselves,  though  I  had 
begged  and  prayed  them  only  to  hold  their 
tongues  till  the  departure  of  the  old  gentle- 
man. One  of  us,  called  Go-ahead,  had  a  love 
affair  with  the  daughter  of  the  house.  They 
met,  and  Heaven  knot's  whether  it  was  that 
he  did  not  know  how  to  amuse  her  better,  at 
any  rate  he  told  her  the  joke,  and  they  almost 
died  with  laughing  together  over  it.  That 
was  not  the  end  of  it,  for  the  girl  laughingly 
repeated  the  story,  and  so  at  la^^t,  a  little 
before  bed-time,  it  reached  the  old  gentle- 
man. 

We  were  sitting  more  quietly  than  usual, 
for  there  had  been  uproar  enough  all  day, 
when  all  at  once  the  little  waiter,  who  was 
very  much  devoted  to  us,  rushed  in,  crying, 


**vSave  yourselves!  —  you'll  be  beaten  to 
death!*' 

We  jumped  to  our  feet,  and  would  have 
known  more  about  it,  but  he  was  already  out 
of  the  door  again.  I  sprang  up,  and  pushed- 
to  the  bolt,  but  already  we  heard  a  knock- 
ing  and  banging  at  the  door,  nay,  we  thought 
we  heard  it  being  split  with  an  axe.  \Ve 
mechanically  retreated  into  the  second  room, 
all  struck  dumb.  **  We  are  betrayed,**  I  ex- 
claimed; **the  devil  has  us  by  the  nose!'* 

Swagger  grasped  at  his  sword;  I  however 
at  this  point  showed  rny  giant  strength,  and 
without  assistance  pushed  a  heavy  chest  of 
drawers  before  the  door,  which  fortunately 
opened  inwards;  yet  already  we  heard  the 
hubbub  in  the  other  room,  and  the  most 
violent  blows  at  our  door. 

The  baron  seemed  determined  to  defend 
himself;  but  I  repeatedly  called  out  to  him 
and  the  others,  *^  Save  yourselves:  you  have 
not  only  blows  to  fear  here,  but  disgrace, 
which  is  worse  for  noblemen.** 

The  girl  rushed  in,  the  same  who  had  be- 
trayed us,  now  desperate  to  find  her  lover  in 
mortal  peril. 

**  Away,  awav!**  she  cried,  and  seized  hold 
of  him;  **away,  away!  I  will  take  you 
through  lofts,  barns  and  passages.  Come, 
all  of  you ;  the  last  must  draw  the  ladder 
after  him." 

Thev  all  rushed  to  the  back-door  and  out 
of  it.  I  just  lifted  a  box  upon  the  chest,  in 
order  to  force  back  and  keep  firm  the  already 
broken  lining  of  the  besieged  door,  but  my 
courage  and  daring  had  nearly  been  my 
ruin. 

When  I  ran  to  join  the  others,  I  found  that 
the  ladder  was  already  drawn  up,  and  saw  that 
all  hope  of  saving  myself  was  completely  cut 
off.  There  stand  I,  the  adlual  transgressor, 
having  already  resigned  the  hope  of  escaping 
with  a  whole  skin  and  unbroken  bones;  and 
who  knows — yet  leave  me  standing  there  with 
my  thoughts,  since  after  all  I  am  here  to  tell 
you  the  tale.  Only  hear  still  how  this  rash 
jest  was  lost  in  ill  consequences. 

The  old  gentleman,  deeply  hurt  by  this  un- 
avenged indignity,  took  it  to  heart,  and  it  is 
said  that  this  circumstance  contributed  to,  if 
it  did  not  immediately  cause,  his  death.  His 
son,  trying  to  trace  the  perpetrators,  unfortu- 
nately found  out  the  baron*s  participation, 
though  only  clearly  after  many  years,  called 
him  out,  and  a  wound  by  which  the  handsome 
man  was  disfigured  troubled  him  for  his  whole 
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life.  For  his  adversary,  too,  this  affair  spoiled 
several  fair  years,  through  events  accidentally 
connedled  with  it. 

Since  every  fable  should,  properly,  teach 
something,  what  the  present  one  is  intended 
to  teach  is  doublless  perfedlly  ckar  and  evi- 
dent to  all. 


CHAPTER    rX. 

THEday  of  utmost  importance  had  dawned; 
to-day  were  to  be  taken  the  first  steps  towards 
the  general  migration,  to-day  was  it  to  be  de- 
tennined  who  would  a6iually  set  forth  into 
the  world,  or  who  would  rather  stay  on  this 
side  and  trv  his  fortune  on  the  undivided  sur- 
face of  the 'Old  World. 

A  merry  burden  resounded  in  all  the  streets 
of  the  cheerful  country  town.  Groups  of 
people  gathered  together,  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  each  craft  combined,  and,  singing  in 
unison,  filed  in  an  order  determined  by  lot 
into  the  hall. 

The  authorities,  as  we  will  designate  I^n- 
ardo,  Friedrich  and  the  B,ailifF.  were  on  the 
point  of  following  them  and  taking  the  places 
due  to  their  position,  when  a  man  of  attraftive 
appearance  came  up  to  them  and  a.sked  their 
permission  to  be  able  to  lake  part  in  the  meet- 
ing. It  would  have  been  impossible  to  refuse 
him  anything,  so  orderly,  prepossessing  and 
amiable  was  his  demeanor,  by  the  aid  of 
which  an  imposing  carriage,  which  pointed  to 
the  army  as  well  as  the  court  and  good  so- 
ciety, showed  itself  to  the  highest  advantage. 
He  went  in  with  the  others,  and  a  place  of 
honor  was  accorded  to  him.  All  the  rest 
having  sat  down,  Lenardo  remained  standing, 
and  began  to  speak  as  follows: 

"If  we  consider,  my  friends,  ihe  most 
populous  provinces  and  kingdoms  of  the  Con- 
tinent, we  find  all  over,  wherever  available 
soil  occurs,  that  it  is  tilled,  planted,  kept  in 
order  and  made  beautiful,  and  in  like  measure 
sought  after,  taken  pos.session  of,  fortified  and 
defended.  Thus,  accordingly,  do  we  con- 
vince ourselves  of  the  high  value  of  landed 
possession,  and  are  forced  to  look  upon  it  as 
the  first,  the  best  thing  that  can  be  man's. 
When  we  find  then  on  closer  ins]>eflion  the 
love  of  parents  and  children,  the  close  clan- 
ship of  fellow-countrymen  and  fellow-towns- 
men, as  well  as  the  general  patriotic  sentiment 
based  immediately  upon  the  soil,  then  does 
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this  acquisition  and  retention  of  area  in  large 
or  small  amount  seem  ever  more  important 
and  worthy  of  respefl.  Yes,  thus  has  Nature 
willed  it  I  A  man  bom  upon  the  sod  comes 
by  custom  to  belong  to  it.  The  two  grow 
with  one  another,  and  forthwith  knit  for 
themselves  the  most  pleasing  bonds.  Who  is 
there  then  that  would  lay  hostile  hands  on  the 
groundwork  of  all  existence,  or  deny  worth 
and  dignity  to  so  fair  a  gift  of  heaven. 

"And  yet  one  might  say:  If  what  man  pos- 
sesses is  of  great  worth,  to  what  he  does  and 
achieves  a  still  greater  must  be  ascribed.  We 
may  therefore,  in  a  complete  review,  regard 
land-ownership  as  a  smaller  part  of  the  goods 
that  have  been  granted  to  us;  but  tiie  most 
and  the  highest  of  them  consist  really  in  what 
is  movable,  and  that  which  is  gained  in  a.  life 
of  movement. 

'■For  such  are  we  younger  men  especially 
bound  to  look  round  about  us;  for  even  if  we 
had  a  desire  to  .stay  and  plod  on  with  our 
fathers'  inheritance,  yet  do  we  find  ourselves 
summoned  a  thousand  times  by  no  means  to 
shut  our  eyes  to  a  wider  prospefl  outwards 
and  round  about.  Let  us  therefore  hasten 
quickly  to  the  sea-shore,  and  convitice  our- 
selves in  one  look  what  immeasurable  spaces 
stand  open  for  aiflivity,  and  let  us  confess  that 
at  (he  mere  thought  we  find  ourselves  quite 
differently  aroused. 

"Yet  we  will  not  lose  ourselves  in  such 
boundless  expanses,  but  turn  our  attention  to 
the  solid,  wide,  broad  soil  of  so  many  coun- 
tries and  kingdoms.  There  we  see  large 
trafls  of  the  country  overrun  by  nomads 
whose  towns  are  removable,  whose  living,  sup- 
porting possession  of  herds  should  everywhere 
be  introduced.  We  see  them  in  the  midst  of 
the  desert,  in  a  large  green  meadow-plot, 
lying,  as  it  were,  at  anchor  in  a  longed-for 
haven.  Such  motion,  such  wandering,  be- 
comes a  habit  to  them,  a  necessity ;  at  last 
they  look  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  as  if 
it  were  not  hemmed-in  by  mountains,  nor 
penetrated  by  rivers.  Still  have  we  seen  the 
north-east  move  towards  the  south-west;  one 
people  driving  another  before  it — domination 
and  ownership  completely  altered. 

"  From  over-peopled  countries  will  the  same 
thing  happen  again  in  the  great  cycle  of  the 
earth.  What  we  have  to  expeifi  from  other 
nations  it  would  be  difficult  to  say;  but  it  is 
wonderful  how,  through  our  own  ovcr-popu- 
h  other  from  within;  and 


drive 


I  without  waiting    to   be  di 


,  ourselves  out;  pronouncing  of  our  own  ac- 
cord the  sentence  of  banishment  against  one 
another. 

"  This  then  is  the  lime  and  place  for  giving 
play,  without  vexation  or  dowiiheariedness  in 
our  souls,  lo  a  certain  restlessness,  not  sup- 
pressing the  impatient  longing  which  urges  us 
to  change  our  position  and  place.  Yet  let 
not  whatsoever  we  intend  and  purpose  corae 
to  pass  from  hasly  feeling,  nor  from  any  other 
.-sort  of  compulsion,  but  from  conviflion  cor- 
responding to  the  best  advice. 

"It  has  been  said  and  repealed,  'Where  I 
am  well  off,  there  is  my  fatherland ;'  yet  this 
comforling  proverb  would  be  better  expressed 


the  human  race  over  all  the  world.  Let  us 
therefor  praise  Him,  for  this  blessing  has 
gone  out  upon  all  generations. 

"Observe  with  pleasure  how  all  youth  has- 
tens to  set  itself  in  motion.  Since  mstruflion 
is  offered  lo  it  neither  in  the  house  nor  at  the 
doors,  it  forthwith  speeds  to  countries  and 
cities,  whither  the  renown  of  knowledge  and 
wisdom  entices  it.  After  receiving  a  swift 
and  moderate  education  it  feels  itself  presently 
driven  to  take  a  further  look  round  in  the 
world  to  see  whether  it  can  thus  or  anywhere 
find  out  and  snatch  up  any  useful  exijerience 
helpful  to  its  ends.  May  it  accordingly  light 
on  good  luck !     But  we  are  thinking  of  those 


if  it  ran,  '  Where  I  am  useful,  there  is  my 
fetlierland.'  At  home  a  man  can  be  useless, 
without  its  being  noticed  at  once:  out  in  the 
world  uselessness  is  soon  evident.  If  then  I 
'  Let  each  one  try  to  be  useful  to  himself 
and  other;  everywhere,"  this  is  no  doflrine 
piece  of  advice,  but  the  declaration  of 
life  itself. 

"Now  let  us  look  at  the  globe,  and  for  the 
present  leave  the  sea  unregarded-  See  that  you 
are  not  carried  away  by  ihe  swarms  of  ships, 
but  fix  your  glance  upon  the  mainland,  and 
marvel  how  it  is  overspread  by  a  teeming, 
intercrossing  anl-racc,  This  has  the  Lord 
God  himself  allowed,  whilst  He  prevented  the 
building  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  and  scattered 


accomplished  and  distinguished  men.  those 
noble  inquirers  into  nature,  who  willingly 
encounter  every  difficulty,  every  danger,  m 
order  lo  open  out  the  world  to  the  world,  and 
through  ihe  most  trackless  wastes  make  a  path 
and  road, 

"  But  mark  you,  loo,  up  the  level  highways, 
cloud  upon  cloud  of  dust,  indicating  the  track 
of  commodious  high-packed  vehicles,  in  which 
the  noble,  the  rich,  and  so  many  others  roll 
along,  whose  varying  way  of  thought  and  ob- 
jeift  Yorick  has  so  gracefully  contrasted  for  us. 

"But  the  sturdy  craftsman  on  foot  may 
look  .ifier  them  reassured;  for  on  him  the 
fatherland  has  imposed  the  duty  of  making 
foreign  ability  his  own,  and  of  not  returning 
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slriiigency;  even  as  revcrL-nce  for  ouist-lves 
demands,  which  springs  from  the  ihree  rc^■e^- 
cnces  which  we  profess;  all  of  us  having  the 
good  fortune,  some  from  youih  up,  to  be 
initialed  in  this  higher  universal  wisdom.  All 
liiia  have  we,  in  the  solemn  hour  of  parting, 
once  more  brought  to  mind,  explained,  hiard, 
and  acknowledged,  and  will  also  seal  wilh  a 
trusting  Farewell. 

"  Stay  nai  (ellcfcd  in  iniAion — 

Venlure  briikly,  briskly  roaml 
Head  and  um,  in  gUd  coDneclion, 

ETcr^where  uitl  lie  ax.  home. 
Where  beneath  ihc  mo  wc  revel 

Care  wilh  us  will  ne'er  abide  : 
Space  (here  is  for  all  lr>  tmvel. 

'I'hcrelorc  ii  llic  wuild  so  wide." 


CHAPTER  X. 

During  the  conclndJn^  song  a  large  part 
of  those  present  arose  qinrkly,  and  amid  llie 
far-resounding  din  marched  in  order  two  by 
two  out  of  the  hall.  Lenardo  sitting  down, 
asked  the  guest  whether  he  Intended  publicly 
tu  bring  forA-ard  his  business  here,  or  wished 
for  a  special  sitting.  I'he  stranger  stood  up. 
bowed  to  the  company,  and  began  the  I'ollovr- 
ing  speech: — 

"  It  is  here  especially,  in  siith  an  assembly, 
that  I  wish  first  to  explain  m>-self  without 
fiirihcr  delay.  They  who  have  quietly  re- 
mained here,  by  their  aspeft  all  true  men, 
have  already  given  evidence  by  such  lingering 
of  a  plain  wish  and  intention  of  continuing, 
for  the  future,  to  belong  to  their  native  land 
and  soil.  I  greet  them  all  with  friendship, 
for  I  venture  to  affirm  that  I  am  in  a  position 
to  offer  them,  one  and  all,  as  they  now  pr«sent 
themselves,  an  adequate  daily  task  for  several 
years.  I  would  desire,  however,  but  only 
after  a  brief  interval,  one  more  meeting, 
since  it  is  before  all  things  necesary  to  reveal 
my  business  confidentially  to  the  wonhy  prin- 
cipals who  have  hitherto  kept  these  honest 
people  together,  and  to  convince  them  of  the 
genuineness  of  my  inissinn.  Moreover,  it 
will  be  fitting  tltai  I  should  speak  individually 
wilh  those  who  hai-c  remained,  that  I  may 
know  with  what  effnrts  they  propose  to  re- 
spond to  my  hand.some  olfere." 

Hereujioti  Lenardo  demanded  an  adjourn- 
ment, tu  provide  (or  the  most  needful  business 
of  the  moment,  and  when  this  was  5iettled, 
the  whole  Dwss  of  those  who  were  left  stood 


,  and  left  the  hall, 
also  two  by  two,  with  a  moderate  sort  of 
social  glee. 

Odoard  then  imparted  to  the  two  leaders, 
who  stayed  behind,  his  designs  and  proposals, 
and  got  his  authority  made  valid.  But  now, 
in  further  conversation  with  such  distinguished 
men,  he  could  not  give  an  account  of  the  af- 
fair without  referring  to  the  human  foundation 
u|KJn  which  the  whole  veritably  rests.  Mu- 
tual explanations  and  confessions  of  deep 
matters  of  the  heart  were  disclosed  therefrom 
in  the  prolonged  conversation.  They  re- 
mained together  till  deep  into  the  niglit,  and 
involved  themselves  more  and  more  inextri- 
cably in  the  labyrinth  of  human  theories  ai;d 
destinies.  Thus  then  Odoard  found  himself 
led  to  give  a  fragmentary  account  of  the  con- 
ditions of  his  mind  and  heart ;  whereby  only 
an  imperfc^  and  unsatisfactory  knowledge  of 
this  conver^iion  has  actually  come  to  us. 
Yet  we  must  thank,  too,  Friedrich's  happy 
talent  of  seizing  and  retaining  the  present- 
ment of  various  scenes,  as  well  as  some  ex- 
planation of  the  career  of  a  remarkable  man, 
which  begins  to  interest  us,  even  though  it 
were  only  indications  of  what,  perhaps,  in  the 
sequel  must  be  told  more  explicitly  and  in  a 
conueifled  way. 

Don't  go  too  far! 


VERYTHINGwaa 
accordingly  ready 
at  llie  api>oinied 
hour  as  the  clock 
at  night  struck 
ten ;  in  the  flower- 
bedecked  room  an 
ample  and  neat 
table  laid  for  four 
people,  with  iis 
dessert  and  con- 
fe<5tionery  dis- 
posed amidst 
twmkling  lights 
and  flowers.  How 
delighted  tliechil- 
dren  were  at  this 
— forthevweretoconieinforit.  Mcan- 
ley  were  prowling  about  in  their  finery 
.'^ks;  and  as  children  cannot  be  dis- 
they  looked  like  the  prettiest  of  twin- 
The  father  called  them  to  him,  and 


dessert! 
while  til 
and  ma 
figured, 
genii. 
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only  for  immediate  safety,  but  also  for  the 
purposes  of  people  and  rulers,  be  wends  his 
way  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  settle  in 
this  place  or  that  is  granted  only  to  a  few. 
Now,  whilst  courage  always  stands  out  as  the 
first  quality  in  the  soldier,  yet  it  is  always 
supposed  to  be  combined  with  fidelity,  on 
which  account  we  see  certain  nations,  re- 
nowned for  their  trustworthiness,  called  away 
from  their  native  lands  to  serve  as  body- 
guards for  secular  and  spiritual  princes. 

**One  more  class,  exceedingly  migratory, 
and  indispensable  to  the  State,  we  see  m  those 
fun<5lionaries  who,  sent  from  court  to  court, 
encompass  ministers  and  princes,  and  inweave 
the  whole  habitable  gl  )be  with  invisible 
threads.  Not  one  of  these,  too,  is  sure  of  his 
position  and  locality  for  even  one  moment 
only.  In  time  of  peace  the  cleverest  are  sent 
from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another;  in 
war-time,  following  the  victorious  host,  mak- 
ing ready  the  roads  for  it  when  fugitive,  they 
are  always  prepared  to  exchange  one  place 
for  another,  on  which  account  they  ahvavs 
carry  with  them  a  large  supply  of  farewell 
cards. 

**  If  we  have  hitherto  contrived  to  do  our- 
selves honor  at  every  step  in  claiming  the 
most  distinguished  bodies  of  effedtive  men  as 
our  comrades  and  colleagues  in  destiny,  yet 
still,  dear  friends,  there  stands  before  you,  as 
a  conclusion,  the  highest  honor,  in  finding 
yourselves  affiliated  with  emperors,  kings  and 
princes.  First  let  us  remember,  with  bene- 
didtions,  that  noble  imperial  wanderer  Ha- 
drian, who  marched  on  foot  at  the  head  of 
his  host  through  the  civilized  world,  made 
subjedl  to  him,  thereby  first  completely  taking 
possession  of  it.  With  horror  let  us  remem- 
ber the  conquerors,  those  armed  wanderers, 
against  whom  no  resistance  availed,  nor  wall 
and  bulwark  could  protedl  inoffensive  nations. 
Finally,  let  us  accompany  with  honest  pity 
those  hapless  exiled  princes,  who,  falling  from 
the  summit  of  greatness,  cannot  even  be  re- 
ceived in  the  humble  guild  of  effe6live  wan- 
derers. 

"Since  we  have  now  made  all  this  present 
and  clear  to  one  another,  no  petty  despond- 
ency, no  murkiness  bred  of  passion,  will 
prevail  over  us.  The  time  is  past  when  people 
rushed  adventurously  into  the  wide  world. 
Thanks  to  scientific  travellers  writing  with 
wisdom,  copying  artistically,  we  are  every- 
where sufficiently  well-instru6led  to  know 
tolerably  what  we  have  to  expe<5l. 


**Yet  the  individual  cannot  attain  to  per- 
fe6l  knowledge.  Bui  our  association  is  based 
on  this,  that  each  shall  be  instrndled  in  his 


degree 


according    to    his   aims.       If  anvone 


has  a  land  in  mind  towards  which  his  wishes 
are  directed,  we  try  to  make  known  to  him  in 
detail  what  has  floated  before  his  imagination 
as  a  whole:  to  give  ourselves,  one  to  the 
other,  a  survey  of  the  inhabited  and  habitable 
globe  is  the  most  agreeable,  the  most  profit- 
able of  diversions. 

''in  such  a  sense,  then,  we  can  look  upon 
ourselves  as  banded  in  a  world-wide  asso- 
ciation. Simply  grand  the  idea — easy  its 
realization  by  reason  and  strength.  Unity  is 
all-powerful;  no  division,  therefore,  no  strife 
amongst  us.  So  far  as  we  have  principles, 
they  are  common  to  all  of  us.  Let  man,  we 
say,  learn  to  think  of  himself  as  being  with- 
out any  enduring  external  relation;  let  him 
seek  for  consistency  not  in  his  surroundings 
but  in  himself:  there  he  will  find  it;  cheri>h 
and  foster  it  with  love;  he  will  form  and 
educate  himself  so  as  to  be  everywhere  at 
home.  He  who  devotes  himself  to  what  is 
most  necessary,  goes  everywhere  most  surely 
to  his  goal.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  seeking 
what  is  higher,  more  subtle,  have,  even  in  the 
choice  of  their  road,  to  be  more  circumspe6l. 

**  Yet,  whatever  man  lays  hold  of  and  deals 
with,  the  individual  is  not  enough.  Society 
remains  the  highest  need  of  any  honest  man. 
All  useful  people  ought  to  stand  in  relation  to 
each  other,  as  the  builder  has  to  look  after  the 
archite6ls,  and  they  after  masons  and  carjjen- 
ters.  And  thus  it  is  known  to  all,  how  and  in 
what  manner  our  association  has  been  fixed 
and  founded.  We  see  no  one  amongst  us 
who  could  not,  according  to  his  aims,  use  his 
effe6^ive  faculty  at  any  moment;  who  does 
not  feel  assured  that  everywhere,  where  chance, 
inclination,  even  passion  might  lead  him,  ne 
would  find  himself  well  recommended,  re- 
ceived, and  aided  on  his  way,  nay,  even  as  far 
as  possible  indemnified  for  accidents. 

*'Two  obligations,  moreover,  we  have  most 
stri6lly  taken  upon  us:  to  hold  in  honor 
every  form  of  the  worship  of  God ;  for  they 
are  all  more  or  less  comprised  in  the  Creed ; 
secondly,  to  allow  all  forms  of  government 
equally  to  hold  good,  since  they  all  demand 
and  promote  a  systematic  adlivity — to  em- 
ploy ourselves  in  each,  wherever  and  however 
long  it  may  be,  according  to  its  will  and 
pleasure.  In  conclusion,  we  hold  it  a  duty  to 
pradtise  good  morals,  without  pedantry  and 
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stringency;  even  as  reverence  for  ourselves 
demands,  which  springs  from  the  three  rever- 
ences which  we  profess;  all  of  us  having  the 
good  fortune,  some  from  youth  up,  to  be 
initiated  in  this  higher  universal  wisdom.  All 
this  have  we,  in  the  solemn  hour  of  parting, 
once  more  brought  to  mind,  explained,  heard, 
and  acknowledged,  and  will  also  seal  with  a 
trusting  Farewell. 

"  Slay  not  fettered  in  uiaiflioQ — 

Venlui.:  bn&kly,  briskly  roitm  ! 
Head  and  arm,  in  glad  cuDnciftioa, 

Everywhere  nill  be  at  home. 
Where  beneath  the  sun  we  revel 

Care  with  ux  will  neet  abide  ; 
Spice  there  is  for  all  lo  (ravel, 

Therelure  is  Ihe  world  so  wide." 


CHAPTER  X. 

During  the  conchiding  song  a  large  part 
of  those  present  arose  quitkly,  and  amid  the 
far-resounding  din  marched  in  order  two  by 
two  out  of  the  hall.  Lenardo  sitting  down, 
asked  the  guest  whether  he  intended  publicly 
to  bring  for«'ard  his  business  here,  or  wished 
for  a  s[>ecial  sitting.  The  stranger  stood  up, 
bowfd  to  the  company,  and  began  the  follow- 
ing speech:  — 

"  It  is  here  especially,  in  such  an  assembly, 
that  I  wish  first  to  explain  mj'self  without 
further  delay.  They  who  have  quietly  re- 
mained here,  by  their  aspe<5t  all  true  men, 
liave  already  given  evidence  by  such  lingering 
of  a  plain  wish  and  intention  of  continuing, 
for  the  future,  to  belong  to  their  native  land 
and  soil.  I  greet  them  all  with  friendship, 
for  I  venture  to  affirm  that  I  am  in  a  position 
to  offer  them,  one  and  all,  as  they  now  prasent 
themselves,  an  adequate  daily  task  for  several 
years.  I  would  desire,  however,  but  only 
after  a  brief  interval,  one  more  meeting, 
since  it  is  before  all  things  necessary  to  reveal 
my  business  confidenlially  to  the  worthy  prin- 
cijials  who  have  hitherto  kept  these  honest 
people  toijether,  and  to  convince  them  of  the 
geiiuiiienes.1  of  my  mission.  Moreover,  it 
will  be  fitting  that  I  should  speak  individually 
with  those  who  have  remained,  that  I  may 
know  with  what  efforts  tliey  propose  to  re- 
BjMnd  to  my  handsome  offers." 

Hereujxjn  Lenardo  demanded  an  adjourn- 
ment, lo  provide  lor  the  uio^it  needful  business 
of  the  moment,  and  when  this  was  settled, 
the  whole  mass  of  those  who  were  left  stood 


up  in  an  orderly  manner,  and  left  the  hall, 
also  two  by  two,  with  a  moderate  sort  of 
social  glee. 

Odoard  then  imparted  to  the  two  leaders, 
who  stayed  behind,  his  designs  and  proposals, 
and  got  his  authority  made  valid.  But  now, 
in  further  conversation  with  such  distinguished 
men,  he  could  not  give  an  account  of  the  af- 
fair without  referring  to  the  human  foundation 
upon  which  ihe  whole  veritably  rests.  Mu- 
tual explanations  and  confessions  of  deep 
matters  of  the  heart  were  disclosed  therefrom 
in  the  prolonged  conversation.  They  re- 
mained together  till  deep  into  the  night,  and 
involved  themselves  more  and  more  inextri- 
cably in  the  labyrinth  of  human  theories  ard 
destinies.  Thus  then  Odoard  found  himself 
led  to  give  a  fragmentary  account  of  the  con- 
ditions of  his  mind  and  heart;  whereby  only 
an  imperfe<5i  and  unsatisfaflory  knowledge  of 
this  conversation  has  adlually  come  to  us. 
Yet  we  must  thank,  too,  Friedrich's  happy 
talent  of  seizing  and  retaining  the  present- 
ment of  various  scenes,  as  well  as  some  ex- 
planation of  the  career  of  a  remarkable  man, 
which  begins  lo  interest  us,  even  though  it 
were  only  indications  of  what,  perhaps,  in  the 
sequel  must  be  told  more  explicitly  and  in  a 
conneiled  way. 

Don't  co  too  far! 


VERVTHINGwas 

acLordmgly  ready 
at  tl  e  apiH)inted 
hour  as  the  clock 
at  night  struck 
ten  m  the  flower- 
bedecked  room  an 
ample  and  neat 
table  laid  for  four 
people  with  its 
dessert  and  con- 
fe(5lionery  dis- 
posed amidst 
twinkling  lights 
and  flowers.  How 
delighted  thechil- 
dren  were  at  this 
re  to  come  in  for  it.  Mean- 
■ling  about  in  their  fiiierv 
children  cannot  be  dis- 
figured, fhey  looked  like  the  prettiest  of  twin- 
genii.     The  father  called  them  to  hiui,  and 


dessert! — for  they 
while  they  were  pr 
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with  little  help  iliey  repeated  the  festal  verses 
composed    for   their    mother's   birthday  very 

Time  wore  on:  from  quarter  to  quarter  the 
good  old  lady  forbore  not  to  intrease  her 
friend's  impatience.  Some  of  ihe  lamps,  she 
said,  on  the  stairs  were  on  the  point  of  going 
out;  favorite  dishes  of  the  fgted  one  would  be 
over-done,  it  was  to  be  feared.  The  children 
were  just  beginning  to  be  naughty  from  weari- 
ness, and  tliey  would  get  unbearable  with  im- 
patience. The  father  composed  himself,  and 
yet  his  wonted  composure  would  not  remain 
at  call:  he  listened  anxiously  to  the  carriages; 
several  rattled  by  without  stopping;  a  certain 
ill-humor  was  about  to  arise.  To  pa,ss  the 
time  he  bade  the  children  once  more  repeat 
iheir  verses.  They,  in  their  ill-temper,  in- 
attentive, absent  and  careless,  said  it  badly, 
iheir  gesticulation  was  no  longer  correfl,  they 
over-did  it,  like  aflors,  without  feeling.  The 
good  man's  annoyance  increased  every  mo- 
ment; it  was  more  than  half-past  ten.  We 
leave  il  to  himself  to  describe  the  rest. 

"The  clock  struck  eleven;  my  impatience 
was  increased  to  desperation;  I  no  longer 
hoped,  I  feared.  I  was  now  afraid  that  she 
might  come  in,  make  her  passing  excuses  with 
her  usual  airy  grace,  declare  that  she  H'as  very 
tired,  and  behave  as  if  she  were  reproaching 
me  for  diminishing  her  pleasure.  Within  me 
everything  was  in  a  whirl,  and  much,  very 
much,  that  I  had  put  up  with  for  years  re- 
turned and  weighed  iij»n  my  mind.  I  began 
to  hate  her;  I  could  devise  no  demeanor 
wherewith  to  meet  her.  The  good  children, 
dressed  out  like  little  angels,  were  sleeping 
peacefully  upon  the  sofa.  The  ground  burned 
under  my  feel,  I  could  not  realize  nor  collefl 
myself,  and  nothing  remained  for  me  but  lo 
retreat  until  the  ensuing  minutes  were  only 
got  over.  I  ran,  lightly  and  festally  clad  as  I 
was,  lo  the  honse-door.  I  know  not  what 
sort  of  excuse  I  stammered  out  lo  tlie  good 
old  woman.  She  made  me  put  on  an  over- 
coat, and  I  found  myself  in  the  street  in  a 
Slate  of  mind  which  I  had  not  experienced 
for  years  back.  Like  the  veriest  passionate 
youth,  who  knows  not  what  to  do  with  him- 
self, I  raced  up  and  down  the  streets.  I 
should  have  reached  the  np?n  country,  but  a 
cold  damp  wind  blew  keenlv  and  repellently 
enough  to  put  some  bounds  to  my  rage." 

We  have  usurped,  as  is  strikingly  noticeable 
in  this  scene,  the  privileges  of  the  epic  |Joet, 
and  have  earned  the  well-disposed  reader  only 


too  quickly  into  the  midst  of  passionate  rep- 
resentation. We  see  an  important  man  in 
domestic  confusion,  without  our  having  learned 
anything  further  from  him.  On  this  account, 
therefore,  in  order  to  clear  up  the  situation 
only  in  some  degree,  we  join  company  with 
the  good  old  woman,  listening  to  what,  at  all 
events,  in  her  distress  and  confusion,  she 
may  quietly  mutter,  or  complain  of  aloud  to 

•'I  have  expedled  this  a  long  time,  I  said  it 
would  be  so :  1  have  not  spared  my  good  lady ; 
I  have  often  warned  her,  but  it  is  too  much 
for  her.  If  the  master  tires  himself  out  at  the 
office  in  town  with  business,  in  the  country  in 
the  evening  he  finds  an  empty  house,  or  com- 
pany which  does  not  suit  him.  He  cannot 
help  it.  If  she  does  not  continually  see  jieo- 
ple,  men,  round  about  her,  if  she  does  not 
drive  about  hither  and  thither,  and  cannot 
dress  and  re-dress  herself,  it  is  like  being  with- 
out air  to  breathe.  To-day,  on  her  birihday, 
she  sets  out  early  for  a  drive  into  the  country; 
good.  Meanwhile  we  arrange  everything  here: 
she  solemnly  promises  to  be  at  home  at  nine 
o'clock.  We  are  ready:  ilie  master  hears  the 
children  a  pretty  poem  ihey  have  learned  by 
heart;  l hey  are  dressed  up;  lamps  and  can- 
dles; boiled  and  roast,  not  a  thing  wanting — 
but  she  does  not  come.  The  master  has  a 
great  control  over  himself,  he  hides  his  im- 
patience ;  it  bursts  forth.  He  leaves  the  house, 
late  as  it  is;  why  is  plain,  but  where  to?  I 
have  often  threaiened  her  honestly  and  sin- 
cerely with  rivals.  So  far  I  have  seen  nothing 
on  the  master's  part.  A  fair  one  has  long  had 
her  eye  on  him,  and  put  hereelf  to  trouble 
about  him.  Who  knows  what  struggles  he 
has  had  hitherto?  Now  it  breaks  out;  at  last 
despair  at  seeing  his  good  intentions  unrecog- 
nized drives  him  out  of  the  house  at  night- 
lime.     So  I  give  up  all  for  lost.     More  ihan 


ce  have  I  ^ 

aid  lo  he 

r  she  ought  not  lo  carry 

too  far!" 

Now  let  us 

find  ou 

our  friend  again  and 

ar  himself. 

3st  respeftable  inn  I  saw  lights 
id,  knocking  at  the  window,  I 
asked  the  waiter  who  looked  out,  in  my  usual 
voice,  whether  some  strangers  had  not  arrived 
or  sent  word.  He  had  already  o|iened  the 
door,  and  saying  No  to  both  questions  he 
asked  me  to  come  in.  I  found  that  it  suited 
my  situation,  and  lo  continue  ihe  adventure  I 
a.sked  him  for  a  room,  which  he  at  once  gave 
me  on  the  second  story.     The   first  he  sup- 
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posed  should  be  kept  for  the  expedled  guests. 
He  hurried  away  to  make  some  arrangements. 
I  made  no  objection,  and  pledged  myself  for 
the  reckoning.  Thus  much  was  done ;  but  I 
relapsed  into  my  low-spirits,  recalled  each  and 
everything  to  my  mind,  waxed  wrathful,  and 
relented,  blamed  myself,  and  tried  to  compose 
and  pacify  myself.  To-morrow  morning  at 
any  rate  I  would  let  everything  be  reinstated ; 
I  already  pi<5lured  to  my>elf  the  day,  again  in 
its  accustomed  routine ;  but  then  anger  again 
broke  forth  uncontrollably:  I  had  never 
thought  that  I  could  be  so  unhappy." 

Our  readers  have  certainly  already  begun  to 
sympathize  so  far  with  the  worthy  man  whom 
we  see  here  so  unexpe<5ledly  in  passionate 
emotion  about  an  occurrence  apparently  tri- 
fling, as  to  wish  to  receive  more  detailed 
information  as  to  his  circumstances.  We 
will  turn  to  account  the  interval  which  occurs 
in  this  nodlurnal  adventure  whilst  speechless 
and  angry  he  continues  to  pace  up  and  down 
the  room. 

We  learn  to  recognize  in  Odoard  the  scion 
of  an  ancient  house  to  which  for  a  number  of 
generations  the  noblest  qualities  had  been  be- 
queathed. Trained  in  the  military  academy, 
he  had  acquired  an  accomplished  manner 
which,  in  conjunction  with  the  most  praise- 
worthy capacities,  gave  a  special  grace  to  his 
demeanor.  A  short  service  at  court  gave  him 
a  good  insight  into  the  relations  of  high  per- 
sonages; and  when  after  this  he  was  attached, 
through  the  favor  that  he  had  si)eedily  gained 
for  himself,  to  a  diplomatic  mission,  and  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  world  and 
making  the  acquaintance  of  foreign  courts, 
he  at  once  gave  most  decided  evidence  of  his 
clearness  of  apprehension,  and  happy  powers 
of  memory  for  past  occurrences,  but  more 
jiarticularly  of  good  disposition  in  under- 
takings of  every  sort.  His  facility  of  ex- 
pression in  many  languages,  with  a  frank  but 
not  dictatorial  manner,  brought  him  on  from 
one  step  to  another.  He  obtained  success  in 
every  diplomatic  commission,  because  he  won 
people's  good-will  and  thereby  put  himself  in 
an  advantageous  position  for  smoothing  mis- 
understandings;  and  especially  he  contrived 
to  satisfy  opposing  interests  by  a  just  balancing 
of  the  arguments  brought  forward. 

It  was  the  objcdl  of  the  first  minister  to  se- 
cure the  services  of  so  distinguished  a  man  ; 
he  married  him  to  his  daughter,  a  young  lady 
of  the  most  brilliant  l)eauty  and  trained  in  all 
the  iiigher  social  virtues.     But  as  in  the  current 


of  human  happiness  there  is  ever  some  barrier 
opposed  which  holds  it  back  in  one  place  or 
another,  so  was  it  also  here  the  case.  At  tiie 
court  of  the  sovereign -prince  was  being 
brought  up,  as  a  ward,  the  Princess  Sophronia, 
the  last  scion  of  her  stock.  Her  fortune  and 
expe<5lations,  though  lands  and  people  went 
back  to  an  uncle,  were  still  considerable 
enough;  on  which  account,  to  avoid  pro- 
traCled  debates,  it  was  proposed  to  marry  her 
— though  he  was  doubtless  much  younger — to 
the  crown-prince. 

Odoard  was  suspeCled  of  a  sentiment  for 
her ;  it  was  found  that  he  had  sung  her  praises 
in  a  poem,  under  the  name  of  Aurora,  with 
too  much  feeling:  to  this  was  added  an  im- 
prudence on  her  side;  for  with  singular  inde- 
pendence she  had  met  certain  rallyings  of  her 
companions  by  saying  defiantly  that  "bhe 
must  have  no  eyes  if  she  was  to  be  blind  to 
such  advantages."  By  her  marriage  now  any 
such  suspicion  was  hushed  up ;  but  yet  it  was 
quietly  cherished  by  secret  adversaries,  and 
again  stirred  up  when  opportunity  occurred. 

Questions  relating  to  the  state  and  suc- 
cession, though  people  endeavored  to  interfere 
with  them  as  little  as  possible,  came,  however, 
often  under  discussion.  The  prince  no  less 
than  his  wise  counsellors  considered  it  alto- 
gether advantageous  to  let  the  matter  rest  for 
a  time,  whilst  the  secret  adherents  of  the 
princess  would  have  liked  to  see  them  settled, 
and  the  noble  lady  thereby  placed  in  greater 
1  freedom,  especially  since  the  old  king  of  the 
adjoining  countries,  who  was  related  to  and 
well  disposed  towards  Sophronia,  was  still 
alive,  and  had  shown  himself  ready  on  oc- 
casion to  exert  a  fatherly  influence. 

Odoard  came  under  the  suspicion,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  purely  formal  mission  to  that 
court,  of  having  again  brought  into  activity 
the  affair  that  it  was  desired  to  put  off";  the 
opponents  availed  themselves  of  this  incident, 
and  the  father-in-law,  whom  he  had  convinced 
of  his  innocence,  had  to  bring  all  his  influ- 
ence to  bear  in  order  to  obtain  for  him  a  sort 
of  governorship  in  a  distant  province.  He 
found  himself  happy  there.  He  could  bring 
all  his  forces  into  play.  There  were  things 
i  needful,  useful,  good,  beautiful  and  great  to 
he  done.  He  could  achieve  something  lasting 
without  sacrificing  himself;  whilst,  in  such 
circumstances  as  he  was  in  before,  a  man  oc- 
cupies himself  against  his  ronviClions  with 
transient  matters  and  occasionally  ruins  him- 
self. 
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Not  so  did  his  wife  find  it:  she  had  her 
being  only  in  larger  circles,  and  only  followed 
him  later  when  forced  to  do  so.  He  behaved 
as  considerately  as  possible  towards  her,  and 
approved  of  all  substitutes  fof  her  former  en- 
joyment; in  summer,  country  parties  in  the 
neighborhood,  in  winter  an  amateur  theatre, 
balls,  and  whatever  else  she  liked  to  set  on 
foot:  nay,  he  even  put  up  with  an  admirer,  a 
stranger  who  had  insinuated  himself  some 
time  before,  though  he  was  by  no  means  j)leased 
with  him,  believin^^  with  his  clear  insiglu  into 
men,  that  he  detected  a  certain  insincerity  all 
through  him. 

From  all  that  we  have  said,  it  may  be  that 
in  the  present  anxious  moment  somewhat  of 
gloom  and  obscurity,  somewhat  also  that  was 
clear  and  distinct,  passed  across  his  mind. 
Enough  if,  after  this  confidential  explanation, 
for  which  Friedrich's  good  memory  has  fur- 
nished the  material,  we  again  turn  to  him,  we 
find  him  again  pacing  excitedly  up  and  down 
the  room,  by  gestures  and  frequent  exclama- 
tions giving  evidence  of  an  inner  struggle. 

**  With  such  thoughts  I  had  been  walking 
hastily  up  and  down  the  room.  The  waiter 
had  brought  me  a  bowl  of  broth,  of  which  I 
was  much  in  need  ;  for  in  my  careful  prep- 
arations for  the  benefit  of  the  birthday  treat, 
I  had  taken  nothing  myself,  and  a  luxurious 
supper  was  standing  untasted  at  home.  At 
that  moment  we  heard  a  posthorn  sounding 
very  pleasantly  up  the  street.  *  There  comes 
some  one  from  the  mountain,'  said  the  waiter. 
We  went  to  the  window,  and  by  the  light  of 
two  brilliant  carriage-lamps,  saw  a  four-horsed 
well-loaded  gentleman's  carriage  drive  up. 
The  servants  jumped  from  the  box.  'There 
they  are!'  cried  the  waiter,  and  ran  to  the 
door.  I  caught  hold  of  him  tightly  to  im- 
press upon  him  that  he  should  say  nothing  of 
my  being  there,  nor  betray  the  fa6l  that  any 
orders  had  been  given;  he  promised,  and 
sprang  away. 

**  Meanwhile  I  had  hesitated  to  see  who  had 
got  out,  and  a  new  inipatienc  e  took  possession 
of  me.  I  thought  that  the  waiter  was  delaying 
too  long  in  bringing  me  news.  At  last  I  was 
informed  by  him  that  the  guests  were  ladies: 
an  elderly  lady  of  dignified  aspe6l,  a  middle- 
aged  one  of  incredible  beauty,  and  a  ladies' - 
maid,  such  as  anyone  might  wish  for. 

***She  began,'  he  said,  *  by  giving  orders, 
went  on  with  flattery,  and  when  I  did  what 
she  liked,  fell  into  a  merry  saucy  mood,  that 
was  very  likely  the   most    natural    to    her.     I 


very  soon  noticed,'  he  went  on,  'all  the  gen- 
eral astonishment  at  finding  me  so  alert,  and 
the  house  well  prepared  for  their  arrival,  the 
room  lighted,  the  fire  burning.  They  made 
themselves  at  home;  in  the  saloon  they  found 
a  cold  supper.  I  offered  some  broth,  and  it 
seemed  welcome  to  them.* 

**The   ladies  now  sat   down   to  table;  the 

j  elder  one  scarcely  ate  anything:  the  dear 
beauty  nothing  at  all;  the  maid,  whom  they 
( ailed  Lucy,  made  a  good  meal,  and  mean- 
while s:mg  the  praises  of  the  inn ;  was  de- 
lighted with  the  bright  wax-candles,  the  fine 
table-linen,  the  porcelain,  and  all  the  aj)point- 

I  ments.  She  had  ])reviously  warmed  herself 
at  the  blazing  hearth,  and  now  she  asked  the 
waiter  when  he  came  in  again,  whether  they 
were  here  always  so  well  pre|)ared  to  entertain 
guests  arriving  at  every  hour  of  the  day  and 
night.  The  clever  young  rogue  was  at  this 
juncSlure  in  the  simie  state  as  children,  who 
certainly  say  nothing  about  the  secret,  but 
cannot  hide  the  fadl  that  something  secret  has 
been  intrusted  to  them.  First  he  answered 
ambiguously,  then  more  ap|)roximately,  and 
at  last,  driven  into  a  corner  by  the  qui(  k- 
witledness  of  the  girl,  and  by  continual  talk- 
ing on  one  side  and  the  other,  he  confessed 
that  there  had  been  a  servant,  that  a  gentle- 
man had  come,  had  gone  away,  and  come 
back  again ;  and  finally  it  escaped  him  that 
the  gentleman  was  adlually  up-stairs,  and  was 
walkmg  restlessly  up  and  down.  The  young 
lady  jumped  up;  the  others  did  the  same.  It 
must  be  an  old  gentleman,  they  hurriedly 
assumed  ;  the  waiter  assured  them  that,  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  young.  Now  they  were  in 
doubt  again ;  he  maintained  the  truth  of  what 
he  had  said.  The  confusion,  the  excitement 
increased.  It  must  be  her  uncle,  said  the 
beauty.  It  was  not  his  way,  said  the  elder 
ladv.  No  one  but  he  could  have  known  that 
she  would  arrive  at  this  hour,  replied  the  other 
persistently.  But  the  waiter  declared  again 
and  again  it  was  a  young  handsome  vigorous 
man.  Lucy  swore,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it 
must  be  the  uncle;  the  rogue  of  a  waiter  was 
not  to  be  trusted:  he  had  contradicted  him- 
self in  the  last  half- hour. 

**  After  all  this,  the  waiter  had  to  go  up- 
stairs and  urgently  beg  the  gentleman  to  be  so 
good  as  to  come  downstairs,  and  at  the  same 
time  threaten  that  the  ladies  would  come  up 
and  thank  him  themselves. 

***lt  is  an  endless  nuiddle,'  said  thewaiter; 
*  I  do  not   understand  why  you   hesitate   to 
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show  yourself;  they  take  you  for  an  old  uncle, 
whom  they  passionately  long  to  embrace  once 
more.  Go  down,  I  beg.  Are  not  these  the 
people  that  you  expe6led?  Don't  wantonly 
despise  a  most  charming  adventure !  The 
young  beauty  is  worth  seeing  and  hearing; 
they  are  most  respedlable  people.  Run  down, 
else  they  will  really  forcibly  carry  you  out  of 
the  room.*  *' 

Passion  begets  passion ;  excited  as  he  was, 
he  longed  for  something  different,  something 
strange.  He  went  down  in  the  hope  of  intro- 
ducing himself  and  giving  explanations  to  the 
new-comers  in  a  cheerful  conversation,  of 
hearing  foreign  news  and  giving  himself  some 
distraction :  and  yet  he  felt  as  if  he  were 
going  to  some  already  known  and  precarious 
situation.  He  now  stood  before  the  door; 
the  ladies,  who  thought  that  they  heard  the 
uncle's  step,  ran  out  to  meet  him.  He 
entered.  What  a  meeting!  what  a  recog- 
nition !  The  beauty  gave  a  cry,  and  threw 
herself  round  tlie  neck  of  the  elder  ladv :  our 
friend  recognized  them  both,  he  shrank  back- 
wards, then  he  started  forwards,  he  lay  at  her 
feet  and  touched  her  hand,  which  he  imme- 
diately let  go  again  with  the  most  deferential 
kiss:   the  syllables  Au-ro-ra  died  upon  his  lii)s. 

If  we  now  take  a  look  at  our  friend's  house, 
we  find  it  in  a  very  strange  condition.  The 
good  old  lady  knew  not  what  to  do,  or  not  do : 
she  kept  the  lamps  in  the  hall  and  staircase 
burning,  and  had  the  food  taken  off  the  fire — 
some  of  it  being  irretrievably  spoiled.  The 
maid  had  remained  with  the  sleeping  children, 
and  had  kept  up  the  numerous  lights  in  the 
room  as  quietly  and  patiently  as  the  other  had 
been  angrily  pacing  up  and  down. 

At  last  the  carriage  rolled  up  to  the  door: 
the  lady  got  out  and  was  informed  that  her 
husband  had  been  called  away  some  hours  be- 
fore— ascending  the  stairs  she  appeared  to  take 
no  notice  of  the  festal  illumination.  The 
elder  woman  now  learned  from  a  servant  that 
an  accident  had  happened  on  the  way,  the 
carriage  having  been  upset  in  a  ditch,  and  all 
else  that  had  taken  place  afterwards. 

The  ladv  entered  the  room.  **  What  is  this 
masquerade  about?"  she  said,  pointing  to  the 
children. 

**It  would  have  given  you  a  good  deal  of 
pleasure  if  you  had  come  some  hours  sooner," 
said  the  maiden  lady. 

The  children,  aroused  from  sleep,  jumped 
up,  and  as  soon  as  they  s;iw  their  mother  they 
began  their  got-off  address.    With  embarrass- 


ment on  both  sides  it  went  on  for  a  while, 
then  in  the  absence  of  encouragement  and 
help  it  began  to  limp;  at  last  it  broke  down 
completely,  and  the  good  children  were  sent 
with  some  caresses  to  bed.  The  lady  found 
herself  alone,  threw  herself  upon  the  so£ei,  and 
burst  out  into  bitter  tears. 

At  this  point,  however,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  give  some  more  detailed  account  of  the 
lady  herself  and  of  the  country  }>arty  which 
had  ended,  as  it  seems,  so  l>adly.  Albertina 
was  one  of  those  ladies  to  whom  one  would 
have  had  nothing  to  say  tete'd'titt^  but  whom 
one  is  very  glad  to  meet  in  a  large  party. 
Then  they  appear  as  real  adornments  of  the 
whole,  and  as  stimulants  at  every  torpid  mo- 
ment. Their  charm  is  of  such  a  kind,  that 
to  express  itself,  to  be  in  its  element,  it  re- 
quires a  certain  amount  of  space;  its  opera- 
tions demand  a  larger  public,  they  require 
an  element  that  supports  them,  that  compels 
them  to  be  charming:  towards  individuals 
they  scarcely  know  how  to  condu6t  themselves. 

Her  friend  and  admirer  gained  her  favor, 
and  maintained  himself  in.  it,  merely  because 
he  was  expert  at  setting  on  foot  one  enjoy- 
ment after  another,  at  keeping,  if  not  a  large 
circle,  at  any  rate  a  lively  one,  continually 
on  the  move.  In  distributing  parts,  he  used 
to  seledl  for  himself  the  tender  fathers,  and 
managed  by  a  respe<5lable  and  sagacious  de- 
meanor to  give  himself  an  advantage  over 
the  younger,  first,  second  and  third  lovers. 

Fiorina,  the  owner  of  an  important  man- 
orial estate  in  the  neighborhood,  and  in  winter 
a  resident  in  town,  was  indebted  to  Odoard, 
whose  economical  management  had  accident- 
ally though  fortunately  been  of  great  advan- 
tage to  her  property  and  gave  a  prospeA 
ultimately  of  a  largely  increased  revenue  from 
it.  In  summer  she  visited  her  estate,  and 
made  it  the  theatre  of  numerous  agreeable 
diversions.  Birthdays  especially  were  never 
negledled,  and  all  sorts  of  festivities  were 
arranged. 

Fiorina  was  a  lively  coquettish  creature; 
attached  as  it  seemed  to  no  one,  and  neither 
claiming  nor  desiring  any  attachment.  A 
passionate  dancer,  she  only  esteemed  men  in 
so  far  as  they  moved  in  good  time.  An  ever- 
a6live  woman  of  so(  iety,  she  considered  the 
man  unendurable  who  even  but  one  moment 
looked  down  and  seemed  to  refledl ;  but  in 
general  displaying  herself  very  gracefully  as  a 
lively  lover  such  as  are  necessary  in  every  play 
or  opera — whence  it  ha|)pened  that  between 
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her  and   Albertma,  who  played  the  dignified 
parts,  no  question  of  precedence  ever  arose. 

To  keep  ihe  coming  birthday  in  good  com- 
pany, the  best  society  from  the  town  and  from 
the  country  round  about  was  invited.  A 
dance,  begun  after  breakfast,  was  continued 
after  dinner;  the  gathering  was  protra6led  to 
great  length;  theydrove  away  late, and,  over- 


taken sooner  tii.iii  ilic\  rx]ii,-cti-d  hy  night  on 
a  bad  road,  which  was  doubly  bad  because  it 
was  being  mended,  the  coachman  mistook  the 
wayand  threw  iheni  into  a  ditch.  Our  beauty 
with  Fiorina  and  the  gentleman  friend  fell 
theniaelves  in  a  dreadful  plight.  The  latter 
managed  to  extricate  himself  quickly;  then 
stooping  down  over  the  carriage,  he  caJled, 
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■'Fiorina,  where  art  fhou?"  Albtriina 
thought  she  must  be  dreaming;  lie  gr:i?pcd 
Bomething  inside,  and  drew  forth  i-lonna, 
who  lay  on  ihe  top,  in  a  swoon.  He  attended 
to  her  and  at  last  carried  her  on  his  strong 
arm  along  the  recovered  road.  Alberiina  was 
still  wedged  in  the  carriage.  Coachman  and 
servant  helped  her  out,  and  snpported  by  the 
lailer  she  tried  to  go  on.  The  road  was  bad. 
unsuiied  for  dancing  shoes;  although  held  up 
by  the  boy  she  stumbled  every  inomenl.  But 
within,  the  prospeift  was  siill  wilder  and  more 
forlorn :  how  it  came  to  pass  she  neither  knew 
nor  understood, 

"  But  when  she  entered  ihe  inn.  and  in  the 
tittle  room  saw  Fiorina  on  the  bed,  with  the 
hostess  and  Lelio  busy  about  her,  she  was  cer- 
tain of  her  unhappiness.  A  secret  understand- 
ing between  the  failhlera  friend  and  the 
treacherous  cotnpanion  was  all  at  once  made 
clear  with  the  speed  of  lightning.  She  was 
forced  to  see  how  the  latter,  o[>ening  her  eies, 
threw  herself  on  her  admirer's  neclfwith  ihe 
joy  of  newly  awaking  most  tender  affeiflion  : 
how  the  dark  eyes  again  shone,  a  fresh  color 
suddenly  decked  with  i  harms  the  pale  cheeks 
again;  she  really  looked  rejuvenated,  charm- 
ing and  most  lovely. 

Albertina  stood  there,  looking  down,  lonely 
and  hardly  noticed.  The  other  two  recovered 
and  composed  themselves;  but  the  mischief 
was  done.  However,  they  were  obliged  to 
seal  themselves  again  in  the  carriage,  and  in 
hell  itself  aniiihelic  soirls — betrayed  and  be- 
trayers —  could  not  have  been  so  closely 
crowded  together. 


CHAPIER  XI. 
I.ENARDO  and  Odoard  also  were  for  some 
days  very  busily  occupied,  the  former  in  pro- 
viding the  emigrants  with  everything  necessary, 
the  latter  in  making  the  acquaintance  of  those 
who  remained  at  home,  and  in  judging  of 
their  capacities,  in  order  to  give  them  ade- 
quate information  as  to  his  own  aims.  In  the 
meantime  for  Friedrich  and  our  friend  there 
was  left  opportunity  and  leisure  for  quiet  dis- 
course. Wilhelm  got  him  to  describe  liie 
plan  in  general,  and  when  he  had  been  made 
sufficiently  familiar  with  the  country  and  sur- 
roundings, and  the  hope  had  been  expressed 
that  they  should  see  a  large  number  of  inhab- 
itants dispersed  in  a  widely  extended  domain, 
the  conversation  at  last  turned,  as  was  natural. 


;  upon   thai  which   in   point  of  Isii   Iiolds   men   1 
logethei — namely,  religion  and  morahty.    Of 
ihis  the  lively   Ftiedrich  was  able  to  give  a 
sufficient   account;    and  we  should    perhaps 
earn  gratitude  if  we  could  give  the  progress 
of  the  conversation,  which,  by  question  and 
answer,  objeftions  and  torreflions,  meandered 
on  in  a  really  commendable  way,  and  with 
sundry  deviations  made  ils  way  pleasantly  to    ' 
the  special  end  in  view.     In  the  meantime 
must  not  linger  so  long,  and  we  give  its  results  I 
at  once  rather  than  be  obliged  to  let  theml 
come  to  view  only  little  by  hltle  in  our  read-  f 
ers'  minds.     The  following  was  tlie  essence  of  | 
what  was  dealt  with: — 

That  man  should  accommodate  himself  lo.I 
the  inevitable,  all  religions  require:  each  onC'.fl 
in  its  fashion  attempts  to  solve  this  probiem..r 
The  Chrislian  religion  contributes  most  pleas-^ 
ingly  to  this  by  means  of  faiih,  love  and  hcpe: 
therefrom  ensues  patience,  a  sweet  feeling  of 
what  a  priceless  gift  existence  still  is,  even 
though,  in  place  of  the  desired  enjo)  ment,  the 
most  liateful  sorrows  are  laid  upon  it.  To  ihis 
religion  we  firmly  hold,  but  in  a  peculiar  waj  : 
we  teach  our  children,  from  youih  upwards, 
the  great  advauiages  that  it  has  brought  us; 
on  the  other  hand  we  ultimately  impart  knowl- 
edge as  to  its  origin  and  progress;  only  then 
does  its  Founder  become  dear  and  precious  lo 
us,  and  all  information  that  relates  lo  Him 
becomes  holy.  In  this  sense,  which  jjcrhaps 
may  be  called  pedantic,  but  yet  must  be  recog- 
nized as  logical,  we  endure  no  Jew  amongst 
us:  for  how  are  we  to  allow  him  participation 
in  the  highest  culture,  the  fountain-head  and 
origin  of  which  he  denies? 

From  this  our  moral  theory  is  entirely  apart : 
it  is  purely  a  matter  of  deeds,  and  is  comprised 
in  the  few  commandments — Moderation  in 
what  is  arbitrary,  diligence  in  what  is  neces- 
sary. Now,  everyone  in  the  course  of  his 
life  may  assist  himself  of  these  laconic  pre- 
cepts after  his  own  fashion,  and  he  has  a 
fruitful  text  for  unlimited  application. 

The  greatest  reverence  is  impressed  on  all 
for  Time,  as  the  highest  gift  of  God  and 
Nature,  and  the  most  assiduous  handmaid 
of  existence.  Clocks  have  been  mulliplird 
amongst  us,  and  one  and  all  indicate  ihe 
quarters  with  hand  and  stroke:  and  in  order 
to  muhiply  such  signals  to  the  uiniost,  tele- 
graphs are  created  in  our  country  which  if 
they  are  not  deranged  give,  and  truly  by  a 
very  ingenious  conirivancej  the  course  of  the 
hours  by  day  and  night. 
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Information  on  these  points  is  given  to  all  | 
the  members  of  the  association,  and  in  an 
examination  that  has  been  instituted  it  has 
been  found  that  they  all  make  the  most  appro- 
priate application  of  the  main  points  to  them- 
selves. I'he  main  thing  always  is  only  tliis, 
that  we  retain  with  ourselves  the  advantages 
of  culture,  and  leave  behind  its  disadvantages. 
Dram-drinking  and  circulating  libraries  are 
not  allowed  with  us,  but  how  we  demean  our- 
selves towards  bottles  and  books,  I  would  rather 
not  disclose.  Suchlike  things  will  have  to  be 
done,  if  we  are  to  criticise  them. 

And  in  just  the  same  sense  the  coUedlor 
and  editor  of  these  papers  keeps  back  other 
regulations,  which  still  circulate  among  the 
Society  itself,  as  problems  which  perhaps  it  is 
not  prudent  to  attempt  at  the  present  time 
and  place;  and  so  much  the  less  approval 
could  one  anticipate  if  one  ventured  to  men- 
tion such  things  circumstantially. 


CHAPTER  XI r. 

The  hour  appointed  for  Odoard's  address 
had  come,  and  when  all  had  been  assembled, 
and  were  waiting  quietly,  he  began  to  speak 
as  follows : — 

**  The  important  work,  in  which  I  have  in- 
vited this  assembly  of  trusty  men  to  take  a 
part,  is  not  quite  new  to  you  ;  for  I  have  al- 
ready talked  with  you  in  a  general  way  about 
it.  It  is  clear  from  my  explanations  that  in 
the  old  world  as  well  as  in  the  new  there  are 
spaces  which  need  better  cultivation  than  has 
hitherto  been  bestowed  upon  them.  In  the 
latter,  Nature  has  spread  out  vast  and  wide 
expanses,  where  she  reposes  untouched  and 
uncivilized,  so  that  one  hardly  ventures  to 
attack  her  or  challenge  her  to  a  contest.  And 
yet  to  the  resolute  it  is  easy  to  win  the  waste 
jjlaces  from  her,  bit  by  bit,  and  to  make  one's 
self  safe  of  a  part-ownership.  In  the  old 
world  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Here  a  part- 
l)ossession  has  been  established  everywhere 
already;  the  title  thereto,  more  or  less,  con- 
secrated from  time  out  of  mind ;  and  whilst 
in  the  new  world  the  illimitable  appears  as  an 
insu|)erable  obstacle,  here  the  simply  limited 
opposes  hindrance  almost  more  difficult  still 
to  he  overcome.  Nature  is  to  be  constrained 
by  the  adlivity  of  mankind,  by  force,  or  by 
persuasion. 


"  If  individual  ownership  is  regarded  as 
sacred  by  the  whole  of  society,  by  the  owner 
himself  it  is  still  more  so.  Custom,  youthful 
impressions,  respedl  for  ancestors,  liking  for 
one's  neighbor,  and  a  hundred  other  things, 
make  the  owner  rigid  and  disinclined  against 
every  alteration.  The  older  such  a  state  of 
things  is,  the  more  complicated  and  subdivided, 
so  much  the  more  difficult  is  it  to  carry  out  a 
general  plan  which,  while  it  took  somewhat 
from  individuals,  would  be  of  unlooked-for 
advantage  to  the  whole,  and  even,  by  readlion 
and  co-operation,  to  the  individual  again. 

**  For  several  years  I  have  governed  in  the 
name  of  my  sovereign  a  province  that,  being 
divided  from  his  territories,  has  not  been 
turned  to  as  much  account  as  would  be  pos- 
sible. This  very  exclusion,  or  seclusion  if 
you  will,  has  hitherto  prevented  the  establish- 
ment of  any  means  which  would  have  given 
the  inhabitants  opportunity  of  distributing 
abroad  what  they  have  and  of  receiving  from 
abroad  what  they  need. 

**  I  governed  this  country  with  absolute  au- 
thority; there  was  much  good  to  be  effected, 
but  still  always  of  a  limited  sort.  Everywhere 
bars  were  imposed  upon  improvement,  and 
what  was  most  desirable  seemed  to  be  in  an- 
other world. 

**  I  had  no  other  obligation  but  to  be  eco- 
nomical. What  is  easier  than  that !  No  less 
easy  is  it  to  put  down  abuses,  to  avail  one's 
self  of  human  capabilities,  to  help,  to  assist 
those  who  aspire.  All  this  <  ould  be  achieved 
quite  easily  with  common-sense  and  authority. 
All  this,  in  a  measure,  effected  itself.  But  the 
direction  in  which  my  attention,  my  anxiety, 
was  especially  bestowed,  was  on  the  neighbors 
who,  with  no  similar  disposition  and  with  by 
no  means  the  same  convi6lion,  ruled  their 
lands  or  caused  them  to  be  ruled. 

**I  had  almost  resigned  myself,  and  kept  as 
well  as  possible  within  my  own  domain,  using 
the  traditional  state  of  things  as  well  as  might 
be;  but  I  all  at  once  observed  that  the  age 
was  coming  to  my  assistance.  Younger  offi- 
cials were  installed  in  the  neighborhood ;  they 
cherished  similar  intentions,  though  animated, 
it  is  true,  only  with  a  desire  for  the  general 
good;  and  little  by  little  they  adopted  my 
schemes  for  a  universal  combination,  all  the 
more  readily  because  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  make 
the  greater  sacrifices,  without  any  of  them 
particularly  noticing  that  the  greater  advan- 
tage also  inclined  to  my  side. 

**  So  there  are  now  three  of  us  allied   in 
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governing  considerable  trails  of  land ;  our 
princes  and  ministers  are  convinced  of  the 
honesty  and  utility  of  our  plans  ;  for  certainly 
more  is  required  to  view  one's  advantage  in 
the  whole  rather  than  in  detail.  In  the  latter, 
necessity  always  indicates  to  us  what  to  do 
and  what  to  leave  undone,  and  thus  it  is  quite 
enough  if  we  apply  this  standard  to  existing 
circumstances;  but  in  the  other  case  we  have 
to  create  a  future;  and  even  if  a  penetrating 
mind  discover  a  plan  for  this,  how  can  it  hojxi 
to  find  others  concurring  in  it? 

**Nor  would  the  individual  succeed  in  this; 
time,  which  emancipates  minds,  at  tiie  same 
time  gives  them  a  wider  outlook,  and  in  the 
wider  expanse  the  greater  is  more  ensily  recog- 
nized, and  one  of  the  most  powerful  obstacles 
to  human  enterprises  becomes  more  easily 
removed.  This  consists,  to  wit,  in  the  fa6l 
that  men  may  perhaps  agree  in  their  objects, 
but  much  more  rarely  in  the  means  whereby 
they  are  to  be  attained.  For  the  truly  great 
raises  us  above  ourselves,  and  shines  before  us 
like  a  star;  but  the  choice  of  means  calls  us 
back  within  ourselves,  and  then  the  individual 
becomes  just  as  he  was,  and  feels  himself  just 
as  isolated  as  if  he  had  not  previously  been  in 
accord  as  to  the  whole. 

**  Here  then  we  must  repeat — the  age  must 
help  us;  time  must  take  the  place  of  reason, 
and  in  a  more  expanded  soul  the  higher  inter- 
est must  banish  the  more  sordid  one. 

"  Let  this  be  enough ;  and  should  it  be 
too  much  for  the  moment,  I  will  afterwards 
recall  it  to  the  mind  of  every  participator. 
£xa6l  measurements  have  been  taken ;  roads 
indicated,  the  positions  determined  in  which 
inns,  and  ultimately  perhaps  villages,  will  be 
met  with.  For  all  sorts  of  strndtures  oppor- 
tunitv,  nav,  necessitv  exists.  First-rate  archi- 
te<5ls  and  skilled  workmen  are  making  every- 
thing ready:  drawings  and  plans  are  prepared. 
The  intention  is  to  settle  large  and  small 
questions,  and  thus  with  siri6l  control  to  lay 
out  to  the  astonishment  of  the  mother-country 
the  sums  of  money  lying  ready:  for  we  live 
in  the  best  hope  that  a  united  adlivity  will  be 
developed  from  now  onwards  on  all  sides. 

"But  the  point  to  which  I  have  to  draw  the 
attention  of  all  participators,  since  it  may 
jxjrhaps  have  an  influence  upon  their  decision, 
is  the  arrangement,  the  form  in  which  we 
associate  all  the  co-operators,  and  pnri)ose  to 
create  for  them  a  worthy  position  amongst 
themselves  and  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
civic  world. 


*^\s  soon  as  we  enter  the  indicated  territory 
the  various  handicrafts  will  forthwith  be  de- 
clared to  be  arts,  and  definitely  divided  and 
set  apart,  by  the  denomination  strifl  arts, 
from  those  that  2^xtfree.  Here,  at  present,  we 
can  only  speak  of  such  occupations  as  make 
building  their  obje6l;  all  the  men  here  pres- 
ent, young  and  old,  rank  themselves  in  this 
class. 

**  Let  us  here  recount  in  order,  how  they 
raise  the  edifice  on  high,  and  step  by  step 
make  it  habiiable.  First  of  all  name  the 
stone-masons  who  work  into  completeness  the 
foundation  and  corner-stone,  which  with  the 
help  of  the  masons  they  settle  in  the  pro|)er 
place  and  with  the  most  exa6l  measurement. 
Then  follow  the  masons,  who  on  the  rigidly 
tested  foundation  make  good  assurance  of  ihe 
present  and  the  future.  Sooner  or  later  the 
carpenter  brings  his  contributions,  made  ready 
beforehand,  and  so  the  intended  building 
gradually  mounts  on  high.  We  summon  the 
roofer  as  soon  as  possible:  inside  we  require 
the  joiner,  the  glazier,  the  locksmith,  and  if  I 
name  the  white  washer  last  it  is  because  he  can 
interpose,  with  his  task,  at  the  most  varying 
season,  and  give  the  whole,  inside  and  outside 
throughout,  a  pleasing  appearance.  Many 
coadjutors  I  do  not  mention,  following  only 
the  principal  plan. 

**The  grades  of  apprentice,  craftsman,  and 
master,  nui^t  be  most  stridtlv  observed:  also 
in  these  there  could  be  many  graduations,  but 
tests  could  not  be  too  carefully  im])Osed. 
Whosoever  comes  forward  knows  that  he  is 
devotip.g  himself  to  strict  art,  and  that  he  can 
look  for  no  remissible  claims  from  her.  A 
single  link  breaking  in  a  long  chain  spoils  the 
whole :  in  great  undertakings,  as  in  great 
dangers,  triviality  must  be  banished. 

**lt  is  in  this  very  aspedl  that  the  stri6l  art 
nuist  serve  as  a  pattern  to  the  free,  and  try  to 
put  her  to  shame.  If  we  look  at  these  so- 
called  free  arts,  which  yet  in  point  of  fadl  are 
only  to  be  so  taken  and  named  in  a  higher 
sense,  we  find  that  it  is  utterlv  indifferent 
whether  they  are  ])ursned  well  or  ill.  The 
worst  statue  stands  on  its  feel,  like  the  best,  a 
|)ainted  figure  steps  forward  briskly  enough  on 
its  falselv  drawn  feet,  its  misshapen  arms  hold 
powerfully  enough:  the  figures  do  not  .stand 
in  the  pro|>er  ])lane,  but  the  ground  does  not 
on  that  account  fall  in.  With  music  it  is  still 
more  striking:  the  shrieking  fiddle  of  a  village 
tavern  sets  the  sturdy  limbs  astir  most  potently; 
and  we  have  listened  to  the  most  inept  chine  h 
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music  by  which  the  faithful  man  has  been  edi- 
fied. But  would  you  wish  to  rcckou  poetry 
also  among  the  free  arts,  you  would  verily  see 
that  this  one  hardly  knows  where  it  ought  to 
find  a  limit.  And  yet  every  art  has  its  inner 
laws,  the  disregard  of  which,  however,  infli<5ls 
no  harm  upon  humanity;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  stri6l  arts  can  allow  themselves  no  license. 
The  free  artist  one  can  praise,  and  can  find 
pleasure  in  his  merits,  even  if  his  work  on 
closer  inspedlion  will  not  hold  its  own. 

**  But  if  we  regard  the  two,  the  free  as  well 
as  the  stri6l  arts,  in  their  most  perfect  con- 
ditions, the  latter  must  beware  of  pedantry 
and  prejudice,  the  former  of  carelessness  and 
bungling.  He  who  has  to  guide  them  will 
call  attention  to  this.  Misapplications  and 
deficiencies  will  thereby  be  avoided. 

'*  I  do  not  repeat  (for  our  whole  life  will  be 
a  repetition  of  what  has  been  said) — I  make 
only  the  following  remark :  He  who  takes  to 
a  stri6l  art  must  devote  himself  to  it  for  his 
whole  life.  Hitherto  they  have  been  called 
handiwork,  quite  appropriately  and  corre6lly: 
the  experts  ought  to  work  with  the  hand,  and 
the  hand,  if  it  is  to  do  it,  must  be  animated 
by  a  life  of  its  own;  it  must  be  a  nature  for 
itself,  having  its  own  thoughts,  its  own  will, 
and  this  cannot  be  the  case  in  several  different 
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wavs. 

After  the  speaker  had  concluded  with  some 
additional  good  words,  those  present,  one  and 
all,  arose;  and  the  operatives,  instead  of 
withdrawing,  formed  an  orderly  circle  in 
front  of  the  table  of  the  recognized  leaders. 
Odoard  handed  round  to  all  a  printed  sheet, 
from  which,  with  modest  liveliness,  they  sang 
a  cheering  song  to  a  well-known  melody : — 

"Goinp,  staying:  staying,  going, 

Little  recks  tlie  ready  mind  ; 
\VI)eresoe'er  good  work  is  doin:^ 

Richest  realm  he  there  shall  fmd. 
Following  thee  is  little  pain, 
Whoso  hearkens  will  attain: 

Show  us  an  abiding  land  ! 

S{)eed  the  I^eader !  Speed  the  Band ! 

"  Strength  and  burden  thou  dost  measure. 

Weighing  each  with  strictest  truth, 
Honor  td'the  old,  and  leisure. 

Task  and  helpnmle  to  the  youth. 
Faith  in  others,  help  compelling. 
Will  upraise  a  decent  dwelling; 

On  goo<l  neighl)<)rs 'twill  de|)end 

Yard  and  garden  to  defend. 

"  Where  upon  the  trodden  road 
New-built  hostels  rest  allow, 


Where  wide  acres  are  bestowed. 
Tribute  to  the  stranger's  plough. 

There  a  home  in  common  make  we. 

Hasten,  hasten,  hence  betake  ye 
To  the  settled  fatherland  : 
Speed  our  Leader !  Speed  our  Band  !*' 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  PERFECT  rest  succeeded  all  the  busy 
movement  of  the  i)ast  day.  The  three  friends 
remained  alone  standing  facing  one  another, 
and  it  was  soon  obvious  that  two  of  them, 
Lenardo  and  Friedrich,  were  moved  by  a 
strange  unrest.  Neither  of  them  concealed 
that  they  were  impatient  to  see  themselves 
hindered  from  taking  their  share  in  the  de- 
parture from  this  place;  they  were  expecting 
a  messenger,  it  api)eared,  and  in  the  mean- 
time nothing  sensible  or  determinate  was  dis- 
cussed. 

.  At  last  the  messenger  comes,  bringing  an 
important  i)acket,.  upon  which  Friedrich  at 
once  seizes  in  order  to  open  it.  Lenardo 
prevents  him,  and  says,  **  I^ave  it  untouched ; 
lay  it  down  on  the  table  in  front  of  us;  we 
will  look  at  it,  think,  and  guess  what  it  may 
contain.  For  our  destiny  is  nearer  to  its  de- 
cision, and  if  we  are  not  ourselves  masters  of 
it,  if  it  depends  upon  the  understanding,  the 
feelings  of  others,  whether  a  yes  or  rto,  a  //tus 
or  //tus,  is  to  be  awaited,  then  it  behoves  us  to 
stand  calmly,  to  contain  ourselves,  to  ask  our- 
selves whether  we  could  endure  it— as  if  it 
were  a  so-called  judgment  of  God — in  what- 
ever way  we  are  enjoined  to  make  a  captive  of 
reason.** 

**You  are  not  so  cool  as  you  wish  to  ap- 
pear," replied  Friedrich;  **so  remain  alone 
with  your  secrets,  and  dispose  of  them  as  you 
like;  in  any  case  they  do  not  affe<5l  me.  But 
meanwhile  let  me  reveal  the  contents  to  this 
old  and  tried  friend,  and  explain  the  ambigu- 
ous circumstances  which  we  have  so  long 
concealed  from  him.** 

With  these  words  he  carried  off  our  friend 
with  him,  and  even  on  the  way  exclaimed, 
**Slie  is  foinid ! — found  long  ago!  and  the 
question  only  is,  what  is  to  be  done  with 
her.** 

*•!  have  found  out  that  alreadv,*'  said  Wil- 
helm,  **  for  friends  disclose  to  each  other  most 
clearly,  exadtly  what  they  do  not  mention  to 
each    other ;   the   last    jiassage  of  the   diary, 
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where  Lenardo,  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
mouniains,  rememliers  the  letier  that  I  wrote 
to  him,  summoned  up  in  my  imnginaiion  that 
good  creature  in  complete  communion  of  soul 
and  feeling ;  I  saw  him  the  very  next  morning 
approach  her,  recognize  her,  and  all  else  that 
would  ensue.  But  then  I  will  frankly  confess 
that  no  curiosity,  but  honest  sympathy,  which 
I  have  devoted  to  her,  dis^quieted  me  on  ac- 
count of  your  silence  and  reserve." 

"And  chiefly  from  this  point  of  view," 
cried  Friedrich,  "you  have  a  joint-interest  in 
this  very  packet  that  has  arrived.  The  con- 
tinuation of  the  diary  was  sent  to  Makaria, 
and  we  did  not  wish  to  sj)oi!  for  you,  by  an 
account  of  it,  the  seriously  gratifying  incident. 
Now  you  shall  have  it,  and  at  once.  Lenardo, 
in  the  nieajilime,  h.is  surely  opened  it,  and  he 
does  not  need  it  for  his  enlighteiinieiit." 

Friedrich  hereu|>on  rushed  away,  after  his 
old  fashion,  rushed  in  again,  bringing  with 
him  the  promised  book. 

"  But  now  I  must  also  find  out  what  is  to 
become  of  us." 

Hereupon  he  was  off  again,  and  Wilhelm 
read — 

Lenardo' s  Diarv — eontinued. 

As  there  must  needs  be  no  diary  to-day,  in 
order  to  reach  Frau  Susanna's  early,  I  break- 
fasted hurriedly  with  the  whole  family,  re- 
turned thanks,  with  private  good  wishes,  and 
left  with  the  loomfitter,  who  remained  behind, 
the  presents  intended  for  the  young  women, 
somewhat  richer  and   more    bridal-like    than 
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those  of  the  day  before  yesterday,  handing 
them  over  secretly  to  him,  at  which  the  good 
man  seemed  to  be  highly  delighted. 

This  time  the  road  was  soon  got  over:  after 
a  few  hours  we  saw,  in  a  peaceful,  not  loo 
broad  and  level  valley,  one  rocky  side  of 
which  was  lightly  washed  by  the  waves  of  a 
most  limpid  lake  in  which  it  was  refle-aed, 
some  rchpeflable  well-built  houses,  round 
about  which  a  belter  and  carefully  tended 
plot  of  soil,  with  a  sunny  asi)e^,  was  favor- 
able to  a  certain  amount  of  gardening.  On 
being  conducted  by  the  yarn-man  to  the 
principal  house,  and  intnjduced  to  Fr.iu 
Susanna,  I  had  a  quite  peculiar  feeling,  as 
she  s;x)ke  to  us  in  a  friendly  fashion,  and 
assured  us  that  she  was  very  glad  that  we  came 
on  Friday,  the  quietest  day  in  the  week,  for 
on  Thursday  evening  the  goods  that  were 
ready  were  taken  to  the  lake,  and  to  the 
town. 

To  the  yam-man,  who  interposed,  saying, 
"  I  suppose  Daniel  always  takes  them  down," 
she  replied,  "To  be  sure;  he  looks  after  the 
business  as  well  and  faithfully  as  if  it  were  his 

"However,  there  is  no  such  great  differ- 
ence either."  answered  the  other;  and  hav- 
ing undertaken  some  commis.sions  from  the 
friendly  hostess,  he  hastened  otT  to  finish  his 
business  in  the  side-valleys,  promising  to  come 
back  in  a  few  days  and  fetch  me  away. 

Meanwhile  I  felt  in  quite  a  strange  state 
of  mind.  At  my  first  entrance  a  strange 
presentiment  had  come  over  me  that  she  was 
the  much-desired  one:  on  a  longer  inspei51ion 
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it  was  not  she  again,  and  could  not  be,  and  I 
yet  at  a  side  view  or  when  she  turned  round,  I 
It  was  she  again:  jusl  as  in  a  dream  memory 
and  fancy  contend  with  one  another. 

Some  spinning-girls  who  were  behindhand 
with  (heir  work  brought  it  in;  the  mistress, 
with  the  most  kindly  warning  to  be  indus- 
trious, was  bargaining  with  ihem,  but  in  order 
to  entertain  her  guest,  she  left  the  matter  to 
two  girls  whom  she  called  Gretchen  and 
Licschen,  and  whom  I  observed  all  the  more 
attentively,  as  I  wished  to  discover  in  any 
case  how  they  answered  to  the  description  of 
the  loomfitier.  These  two  forms  led  me  quite 
astray,  and  destroyed  all  likeness  between  the 
objedl  of  my  search  and  the  housewife. 

But  I  observed  the  latter  all  the  more  atten- 
tively, and  in  every  way  she  seemed  to  me  the 
worthiest,  most  amiable  being  of  all  that  I  had 
seen  in  my  mouniain  travels.  By  this  time  I 
was  sufficiently  well  instrmSled  in  the  trade  to 
be  able  to  talk  to  her  about  the  business, 
which  she  understood  well,  with  knowledge: 
my  intuilive  sympathy  delighted  her,  and 
when  I  asked  her  whence  she  got  her  supply 
of  cotton,  the  wholesale  transport  of  which 
across  the  mountains  1  had  seen  a  few  days 
before,  she  replied  that  this  very  consignment 
had  included  a  considerable  supply  for  her. 
The  situation  of  her  dwelling  was  also  on  this 
account  fortunate,  because  the  high  road  lead- 
ing down  to  the  lake  ran  at  a  distance  of  only 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  lower  down  her 
valley,  where  she  either  in  person,  or  through 
an  agent,  received  the  bales  which  were  con- 
signed and  add^essed  to  her  from  Trieste; 
as  had  aflually  been  the  case  the  day  before 
yesterday. 

She  now  allowed  her  new  friend  to  look 
into  a  large  airy  cellar,  where  the  supply  is 
stored,  in  order  that  the  cotton  may  not  get 
too  dry,  lose  weight  and  become  less  pliable. 
Here  loo  I  found,  for  the  most  part,  colle<Sed 
together  what  I  had  already  seen  in  detail. 
She  pointed  out  this  thing  and  that,  one  after 
another,  whilst  I  showed  an  intelligent  interest. 
Meanwhile  she  became  less  talkative;  by  her 
questions  I  could  guess  that  1  was  supposed  lo 
be  connefled  with  the  trade.  For  she  said 
that  as  the  cotton  hiid  just  arrived  she  was 
shortly  expcdting  a  clerk  or  partner  from  the 
Trieste  firm,  who  after  a  discreet  inspeiSion 
of  her  circumstances  would  take  back  with 
him  the  sum  of  money  due:  that  this  was 
lying  ready  for  any  one  who  could  show  his 
credentials. 
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Somewhat  embarrassed,  I  tried    to  turn  it 

iked   after   her   as   she  just  then 

arrange  something. 


/alked  a 


She  seemed  to  me  like  Penelope  among  the 
maids.  She  returns,  and  I  fancy  that  some- 
thing has  struck  her. 

"Then  you  are  not  a  businessman?"  she 
said ;  "  I  do  not  know  whence  the  confidence 
id  how  I  venture  to  inquire  about 


'  affairs.     I  t 


inly  do  r 


wish  to  be 


inquisitive,  but  let  me  know  what  your  pur- 
pose is." 

Therewith  a  strange  face  looked  at  me  with 
such  familiar,  recognizing  eyes  that  1  felt 
completely  penetrated,  and  hardly  managed 
to  control  myself.  My  knees,  my  thoughts, 
were  on  the  point  of  failing  me,  when  fortu- 
nately some  one  tailed  her  away  very  hur- 
riedly. I  was  able  lo  recover  myself,  to 
confirm  my  intention,  and  keep  it  as  long  as 
possible  to  myself.  For  1  had  a  foreboding 
as  if  an  unfortunate  connexion  were  again 
threatening  me. 

Gretchen,  a  really  amiable  child,  led  me 
off  in  order  to  show  me  the  artistic  fabrics; 
she  did  it  sensibly  and  quietly.  In  order  to 
show  her  my  attention,  I  wrote  down  what 
she  said  to  me  in  my  pocket-book,  where  it 
still  stands  in  witness  of  a  purely  mechanical 
process;  for  I  had  something  quite  different 
in  my  mind.     It  runs  as  follows: — 

"The  weft  of  piled  as  well  as  of  drawn 
fabric  is  made,  accordingly  as  the  paitcm  re- 
quires, with  while  loosely  spun  so-called  mug- 
genyam,  at  the  same  time  also  colored  with 
Turkey- red,  of  the  same  kind  as  the  blue  yarn 
which  is  also  used  for  stripes  and  flowers.  On 
being  clipped  the  web  is  wound  on  cylinders 
which  form  a  table-shaped  frame,  round  which 
several  persons  sit  and  work." 

Lieschen,  who  has  been  sitting  amongst  the 
clippers,  stands  up,  joins  us,  and  is  eager  to 
put  in  her  word,  and  in  faifl  in  such  a  way  as 
only  to  put  the  olher  one  out  by  contra- 
di^ion;  and,  when  in  spile  of  her,  1  gave 
more  attention  lo  Gretchen,  Lieschen  fussed 
about  to  fetch  or  take  something,  and  in 
doing  so  she  twice  very  disliniflly  grared  my 
arm  with  her  soft  elbow,  without  being  forced 
to  do  so  by  the  smallness  of  the  room, — 
which  did  not  particularly  please  me. 

The  good  fair  one  (she  deserves  lo  be  so 
called  in  a  general  way,  but  particularly  when 
compared  with  the  others)  look  me  out  into 
the  garden  to  enjoy  the  evening  sun,  before  it 
hid  itself  behind  the  mouniain.     A  smile  was 


hovering  round  her  lips,  as  is  often  seen  when 
one  is  hesitating  to  say  something  amusing; 
and  in  ihis  hesitation  I,  too,  seemed  to  feel  a 
pleasure.  We  were  walking  side  by  side.  I 
did  not  venture  to  give  her  my  hand,  glad  as 
I  would  have  been  to  do  so.  We  both  of  us 
seemed  to  dread  words  and  gestures  through 
which  the  happy  discovery  might  too  soon 
become  mutually  evident.  She  showed  me 
some  Rower-clusters,  in  which  I  at  once  recog- 
nized budding  cotton-plants: — 

"This  is  how  we  rear  and  foster  the  seeds 
that  in  our  occupation  are  useless,  not  to 
say  objeftionable,  and  wliich  come  to  us 
from  such  a  long  distance  with  the  cotton. 
It  is  an  a<5l  of  gratitude,  and  there  is  a 
singular  pleasure  in  seeing  the  living  form 
whose   lifclesa    remains   animate    our    being. 


Here  you  see  the  beginning — the  middle  jou 
know. — and  this  evening,  if  fortune  favors, 
you  shall  .see  a  joyful  conclusion. 

"We,  the  adlualmanufaflurers.  oranagent, 
on  Thursday  evening  take  the  goods  which 
have  come  in  during  the  week  to  the  market- 
boat,  and  thus,  in  company  with  others  who 
pursue  the  same  trade,  we  arrive  at  the  earliest 
hour  on  Friday  morning  at  the  town.  Here 
every  one  takes  his  goods  to  the  merchants 
who  deal  in  wholesale  and  try  to  dispose  of 
them  as  well  as  possible,  and  perhaps  also  take 
ultimately,  instead  of  payment,  as  much  raw 
woo!  as  is  needed. 

"But  not  only  do  the  market-people  in  the 
town  lake  away  as  much  raw  material  as  they 
require  for  manura(?iure,  together  with  the 
proht  in  cash — they  also  provide  themselves 


with  many  other  things  for  their  needs  or  en- 
joyment. Wherever  one  out  of  the  family 
has  gone  marketing  to  the  town,  there  ex- 
pedlations,  hopes,  wishes,  nay,  often  even 
anxiety  and  fear,  are  rife.  Storm  or  thunder 
may  come  on,  and  there  is  anxiety  lest  the 
boat  should  come  to  harm !  Those  who  are 
eager  for  profit  loiter  about,  and  long  to  hear 
how  the  sale  of  the  goods  has  turned  out,  and 
already  reckon  in  advance  the  amount  of 
clear  profit.  The  inquisitive  wait  for  news 
from  the  town;  those  fond  of  dress  look  for 
articles  of  dress  or  fashions,  which  the  traveller 
was  commissioned  to  bring  back  with  him; 
and  lastly,  the  sweet-tooihed,  and  especially 
the  children,  look  for  the  eatables,  even  if 
they  should  be  only  seed-cakes. 

**The  departure  from  the  town  is  generally 
delayed  until  towards  evening;  then  the  lake 
becomes  all  alive,  and  the  boats,  sailing  or 
propelled  by  the  strength  of  the  rowers,  glide 
across  its  surface.  Everything  is  eager  to 
outstrip  the  rest,  and  those  who  are  successful 
jokingly  banter  those  whom  they  see  forced  to 
lag  behind. 

**It  is  a  joyous  and  pretty  spe6lacle  at  the 
embarkation  on  the  lake,  when  its  surface, 
with  the  surrounding  mountains  illuminated 
by  the  evening  glow,  is  warmly  and  more 
and  more  deeply  shaded,  when  the  stars  be- 
come visible,  the  curfew  bells  are  to  be  heard, 
candles  are  lighted  in  the  villages  on  the 
bank,  shining  again  in  the  water;  then  the 
moon  rises,  and  scatters  its  light  over  the  nigh 
motionless  surface ;  the  rich  landscape  flies  by, 
village  after  village,  homestead  after  home- 
stead, are  left  behind.  Arriving  at  last  in  the 
neighborhood  of  home  a  horn  is  blown,  and 
lights  are  immediately  seen  shining  here  and 
there  in  the  mountain,  and  moving  down  to- 
wards the  shore.  Every  household  that  has  a 
relative  in  the  boat  sends  some  one  to  help  to 
carry  the  parcel.  We  are  situated  higher  up; 
but  every  one  of  us  has  often  enough  taken 
part  in  this  excursion,  and  so  far  as  business  is 
concerned  we  are  all  similarly  interested.** 

1  had  listened  to  her  with  astonishment  to 
hear  how  well  and  beautifully  she  told  it  all, 
and  could  not  refrain  from  remarking  aloud: 
How  could  she,  in  this  wild  distridl  with  so 
mechanical  an  occupation,  have  attained  to  so 
much  culture. 

She  answered,  looking  down  with  a  most 
amiable,  almost  roguish  smile,  *'I  was  born  in 
a  fairer  and  more  kindly  neighborhood,  where 
clover  men  rule  and  dwell,  and  although  as  a 


child  I  was  wild  and  unruly,  yet  the  influence 
of  highly  gifted  landowners  in  their  surround- 
ings was  unmistakable;  the  greatest  effect, 
however,  upon  a  youthful  being  was  due  to  a 
pious  bringing  up,  which  developed  in  me  a 
certain  sense  of  the  just  and  proper,  as  de- 
rived from  the  omnipresence  of  divine  love. 

"We  emigrated,"  she  continued — and  the 
pretty  smile  forsook  her  lips;  a  suppressed 
tear  filled  her  eye — "we  wandered  far,  far, 
from  one  neighborhood  to  another,  guided  by 
religious  indications  and  recommendations: 
at  last  we  came  hither  to  this  most  a<5live 
region.  The  house  in  which  you  find  me  was 
occupied  by  people  of  like  mind ;  they  received 
us  with  confidence:  my  father  spoke  the  same 
language  in  the  same  sense:  we  soon  seemed 
to  belong  to  the  family. 

"  In  all  the  business  of  the  house  and  handi- 
craft I  took  a  vigorous  part :  and  all  of  which 
you   now  see  me   the   manager,  I  gradually 
learned,  practised,  and  became  proficient  in. 
The  son  of  the  house,  a  few  years  my  elder, 
well-made  and  handsome  in  face,  fell  in  love 
with  me,  and  made  me  his  confidential  friend. 
He  was  of  a  strong  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
fined nature;  piety  as  it  was  pra<5lised  in  the 
house  found  no  acceptance  with  him :  it  did 
not  satisfy  him.    He  secretly  read  books  which 
he  managed  to  buy  for  himself  in  the  town, 
of  the  sort  which  impart  a  more  general,  a 
freer  tenor  to  the  mind,  and  when  he  obser\'ed 
in  me  a  similar  tendency  and  a  similar  dis- 
position, he  took  pains  gradually  to  impart  to 
me  that  which  so  earnestly  occupied  him.     At 
last,  when  I  entered  into  it  all,  he  no  longeir 
abstained   from   disclosing   to   me   his  whofe 
secret.      And   we   really  were   a   thoronghl)^- 
wonderful  couple,  conversing  in   our   lonelj^" 
walks  only  on  such  principles  as  make  peopl^r^ 
independent,  whilst  our  a<5lual   terms   of  at^ — 
tachment  seemed  to  consist  only  in  mutually^ 
confirming  one  another  in  ideas  of  the  kincB- 
by  which  people  generally  become  completely^ 
alienated  from  each  other.** 

Although  I  did  not  look  closely  at  her,  bucr 
only  glanced  up  from  time  to  time  as  if  by^ 
accident,  yet  I  observed  with  astonishment 
and  sympathy  that  her  features  immediately^ 
and  entirely  expressed  the  sense  of  her  words^ 
After  a  momentary  silence  her  face  brightened^ 

"I  must  make  a  confession,*'  she  said^ 
"with  regard  to  your  principal  question,  ir» 
order  that  you  may  be  better  able  to  account, 
for  my  readiness  of  speech,  which  may  often 
seem  not  quite  natural. 
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"  Unfortunately  we  were  obliged  to  dis- 
semble before  the  others,  and  although  were 
closely  on  our  guard  against  lying,  and  being 
deceitful  in  the  vulgar  sense,  yet  we  adlually 
were  so  in  a  more  refined  sense,  inasmuch  as 
we  could  not  find  any  excuse  for  not  attend- 
ing the  well- frequented  meetings  of  brethren 
and  sisters.  But  while  we  were  forced  to  hear 
there  a  good  deal  against  our  convictions, 
jstill  he  soon  made  me  see  and  understand  that 
it  did  not  all  come  freely  from  the  heart,  but 
that  a  good  deal  of  verbiage,  images,  com- 
parisons, traditional  forms  of  speech,  and  a 
repetition  of  similar  lines,  were  forever  re- 
volving round  as  if  on  a  general  axis.  I  now 
paid  better  attention,  and  picked  up  the 
language  so  closely,  that  I  could  have  de- 
livered a  sermon  as  well,  at  any  rate,  as  any 
superintendent.  At  first  the  good  man  was 
delighted  at  this:  at  last  he  grew  impatient 
from  satiety,  so  that  to  pacify  him  I  adopted 
the  opposite  course,  listened  to  him  all  the 
more  attentively,  and  was  able  a  week  after- 
wards to  repeat  to  him  his  cordially  true  ser- 
mon, with  at  least  approximating  freedom, 
and  no  very  dissimilar  spiritual  character. 

"Thus  our  connection  grew  into  the  most 
intimate  bond,  and  a  passion  for  any  recog- 
nizable form  of  truth  and  goodness,  as  well  as 
any  practicable  exercise  of  the  same,  was 
what  actually  united  us. 

"In  thinking  what  it  was  that  occasioned 
you  to  ask  me  for  such  a  narrative  as  this,  I 
recolleCt  it  was  my  lively  description  of  a 
happily  spent  market-day.  Do  not  wonder 
at  this;  for  indeed  it  was  a  joyous,  heart- 
felt contemplation  of  charming  and  sublime 
natural  scenery  that  gave  me  and  my  bride- 
groom in  peaceful  and  unoccupied  hours  our 
most  charming  converse.  Excellent  national 
poets  had  awakened  and  fostered  the  feeling 
in  us.  Haller's  *Alps,*  Gesner's  *  Idylls,' 
Kleist's  'Spring,*  were  often  repeated  by  us, 
and  we  regarded  the  world  that  surrounded 
us,  sometimes  from  its  graceful,  sometimes 
from  its  elevated  side. 

"  I  still  like  to  remember  how  we  two,  keen 
and  far-sighted,  tried  to  vie,  and  often  hastily, 
in  making  each  other  observe  the  phenomena 
in  the  earth  and  sky,  endeavoring  to  surjxiss 
and  overbid  each  other.  This  was  the  finest 
recreation,  not  only  from  the  daily  task,  but 
also  from  those  serious  conversations  which 
often  plunged  us  only  too  deeply  witiiin  our- 
selves, and  threatened  in  that  respeCt  to  dis- 
turb our  peace. 


"  About  this  time  a  traveller,  probably  under 
a  fictitious  name,  called  at  our  house.  We 
don't  intrude  further  on  him,  since  his  char- 
acter at  once  inspires  our  confidence;  he 
behaves  in  everything  with  the  greatest  pro- 
priety, and  is  becomingly  attentive  in  our 
assemblies.  On  being  conducted  about  the 
mountain-side  by  my  friend,  he  proved  him- 
self serious,  observant  and  full  of  knowledge. 
I,  too,  take  part  in  their  moral  discussions,  in 
which  everything  that  can  be  important  to  a 
thoughtful  man  comes  by  degrees  under  de- 
bate. Here  he  very  soon  remarks  something 
uncertain  in  our  mode  of  thought  in  reference 
to  things  divine.  Religious  expressions  had 
become  trite  to  us:  the  kernel  which  they 
should  have  contained  had  escaped  us.  So  he 
made  us  observe  the  danger  of  our  position, 
how  precarious  must  be  our  divergence  from 
the  tradition  with  which,  from  our  youth  up, 
so  much  had  been  associated:  it  was  in  the 
highest  degree  dangerous,  particularly  in  the 
state  of  imperfection  of  our  own  minds.  It  was 
true  that  religion,  practised  every  day  and 
every  hour,  at  last  l)ecame  only  a  pastime  and 
adted  as  a  sort  of  police  upon  the  outward 
demeanor,  but  no  longer  on  the  depths  of  the 
understanding:  the  only  remedy  for  that  was 
to  call  forth  from  our  own  hearts  thoughts 
equally  valid,  equally  effective,  and  equally 
soothing  in  a  moral  sense. 

"Our  parents  had  silently  anticipated  our 
union,  and  I  know  not  how  it  was,  but  the 
presence  of  our  new  friend  hastened  the  be- 
trothal. It  seemed  to  be  his  wish  to  celebrate 
this  confirmation  of  our  happiness  in  our  quiet 
circle,  and  then  too  he  must  needs  hear  how 
the  superintendent  took  the  opportunity  of 
reminding  us  of  the  Bishop  of  Laodicea,  and 
of  the  great  danger  of  lukewarmness  which 
they  thought  that  they  had  observed  in  us. 
We  spoke  of  these  subjeCts  yet  a  few  times; 
and  he  left  behind  for  us  a  paper  relating 
thereto,  which  I  afterwards  often  had  reason 
to  look  at  again. 

"  He  then  left  us,  and  it  seemed  as  if  every 
good  spirit  had  gone  away  with  him.  It  is 
not  a  new  remark  how  the  appearance  of  a 
great  man  in  any  circle  makes  an  epoch,  and 
on  his  departure  there  appears  a  gap  in  which 
a  casual  misfortune  will  often  penetrate.  And 
now  let  me  cast  a  veil  over  what  followed: 
through  an  accident  the  precious  life  of  my 
betrothed,  his  noble  form,  was  suddenly  des- 
troyed. He  steadfastly  devoted  his  last  hours 
to  seeing  himself  joined  to  me,  inconsolable 
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as  I  was,  and  ^ecu^ing  me  In  the  right  to  his 
inheritance.  But  what  made  this  blow  still 
more  painful  to  the  parents  was  that  shortly 
before  they  had  lost  a  daughter,  and  thtis  saw 
themselves  in  a  most  special  sense  bereaved ; 
whereby  their  tender  souls  were  so  stricken 
that  their  lives  were  not  long  spared,  'i'hey 
soon  followed  their  dear  ones;  and  yet  another 
misfortune  overtook  me ;  for  my  falher,  struck 
with  afjoplexy,  has  still  preserved,  it  is  true, 
his  bodily  consciousness  of  the  world,  but 
neither  spiritual  nor  physical  adlivity  in  ii. 
And  thus  1  really  had  need  of  that  self-de- 
pendence in  the  greatest  stress  and  isolation, 
in  which  I  had  formerly  praflised  myself 
when  looking  forward  to  a  happy  union  and 
pk-asant  companionship  in  life,  and  in  which 
but  shortly  before  I  had  singularly  confirmed 
myself  by  help  of  the  pure,  encouraging  pre- 
cepts of  the  mysterious  traveller, 

"Yet  I  ought  not  to  be  ungrateful,  since  in 
these  circumstances  I  have  still  a  trusty  hel[>er 
left,  who  as  my  agent  looks  after  everything 
that  in  such  businesses  seems  to  fall  to  the  lot 
of  manly  aflivity.  If  he  comes  back  from 
the  town  this  evening  and  you  have  been  able 
lo  make  his  acq uain  lance,  you  will  see  ray 
wonderful  dependence  upon  him." 

I  had  said  a  good  deal  in  the  meantime, 
and  by  approving  and  confidential  sympathy 
tried  to  open  out  her  heart  more  and  more, 
and  keep  up  the  flow  of  her  speech.  I  did 
not  avoid  touching  quite  closely  what  as  yet 
had  not  been  fiilly  outspoken:  she  loo  was 
always  drawing  nearer  to  it,  and  we  had  got 
so  far  that  on  the  slightest  pretext  the  open 
secret  would  have  come  forlli  in  words. 

She  stood  up  and  said,  "Let  us  go  to  my 
father."  She  hastened  on,  and  I  followed 
slowly.  I  shook  my  head  over  the  strange 
situation  in  which  1  found  myself.  She  showed 
me  into  a  very  neat  back  room,  where  the 
good  old  man  sat  motionless  in  the  arm-chair. 
He  was  little  altered.  I  went  np  to  him :  he 
at  first  looked  at  me  with  a  rigid  stare,  then 
with  more  animated  eyes;  his  features  grew 
bright,  he  tried  to  move  his  lips,  and  when  I 
stretched  out  my  hand  to  take  his  as  it  lay,  he 
grasped  mine  of  his  own  accord,  pressed  it, 
and  jumped  to  his  feet,  stretching  out  his 
arms  lnw:irds  me.  "OGod!"  he  exclaimed, 
'■Squire  I^nardol    it  is  he,  it  is  he  himself!" 

I  could  not  refrain  from  pressing  him  to 
my  heart;  he  sank  l>ack  into  the  chair,  his 
daughter  ran  forward  to  help  him;  she  too 
exclaimed,  "It  is  he!     It  is  you,  Lenardo!" 


The  younger  niece  had  tome  in;  i hey  led 
the  father,  who  all  at  once  was  able  to  walk 
again,  to  his  bedroom,  and  turning  towards 
me  he  said  quite  distinflly,  "How  happy! 
happy!  we  shall  meet  again  soon  I" 

1  stood  still,  looking  straight  before  me  and 
thinking;  Mariethen  came  back,  and  handed 
me  a  paper  with  the  information  that  it  was 
the  one  referred  to.  I  at  once  recognized 
Wilhelm's  hand,  even  as  before  his  person 
had  occurred  to  me  from  the  description. 
Many  strange  faces  crowded  round  about  me; 
there  was  a  peculiar  excitement  in  the  en- 
trance. And  what  a  repelling  sensation  it  is, 
from  the  enthusiasm  of  a  genuine  recognition, 
from  llie  assurance  of  a  grateful  retolle^ion, 
the  appreciation  of  a  wonderful  event  in  life, 
and  whatever  else  ardent  and  beautiful  that 
may  arise  in  us  therewith — to  be  brought  back 
all  at  once  to  the  uncouth  reality  of  a  dis- 
iradled  every-day  dulness. 

This  lime  Friday  evening  was  not  so  gener- 
ally cheerful  and  merry  as  it  otherwise  might 
have  been.  The  agent  had  not  returned  from 
the  town  in  the  market-boat.  He  would  come 
by  another  opportunity,  and  bring  with  him 
all  that  had  been  ordered  and  promised.  The 
neighbors,  young  and  old,  who  as  usual  had 
gathered  together  in  expcftation,  pulled  long 
faces:  Lieschen  es|>ecially,  who  had  gone  to 
meet  him,  seemed  in  a  very  bad  humor. 

I  had  taken  refuge  in  my  room,  keeping  the 
p3|)ers  in  ray  hand  without  looking  into  them: 
for  it  had  already  given  me  some  private  vex- 
ation to  find  from  her  narrative  that  Wilhetm 
had  accelerated  the  betrothal.  "  Thus  are  all 
friends,  they  are  all  diplomatists:  instead  of 
responding  honestly  lo  our  confidence,  ihev 
pursue  their  own  plans,  thwart  our  wishes,  and 
lead  our  destiny  astray  !"  Thus  1  exclaimed: 
however,  I  soon  recovered  from  ray  injustice, 
allowed  that  ray  friend  was  right,  especially  in 
view  of  the  present  situation,  and  no  longer 
forbore  to  read  what  follows. 

"Every  human  being,  from  the  earliest  mo- 
ment of  his  life,  is  first  unconscious,  then 
half-conscious,  and  at  last  wholly  so:  he  finds 
himself  forever  controlled,  limited  in  his  posi- 
tion; but  as  no  one  knows  the  end  and  aim 
of  his  existence,  or  rather,  as  its  secret  is 
withheld  by  the  hand  of  the  Most  High,  he 
therefore  only  gropes  about,  grasps  at,  leaves 
hold,  stands  still,  moves,  lingers  and  worries, 
and  so  on  in  so  manifold  ways,  as  all  the 
errors  which  confuse  us  arise. 
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"Even  llic  wisesi  is  compelled  in  daily  life 
e  for  ihe  moment,  and  by  that  means 
attains  Tio  enlighlenment  in  tlie  univi-nal. 
Seldom  does  he  know  Tor  certain  whiiher  he 
1  the  future,  and  what  he  really 
has  lo  do  and  to  leave  undi 

"Happily  all  these,  and  yet  a  hundred 
other  wondrous  questions  are  answered  by 
incessantly  aflive  course  of  life.  Per- 
severe in  direfl  observance  of  the  day's  duty, 
and  thereby  test  the  puHly  of  your  heart,  and 
the  safety  of  your  soul.  If  thus  in  nnoccnpied 
hours  you  aspire,  and  find  opportunity  to  ele- 
vate yourself,  you  will  so  gain  a  right  atti- 
tude towards  the  sublime,  to  which  we  must 
in  every  way  reverently  surrender  ourselves, 
rejjard  every  occurrence  with  veneration,  and 
acknowledge  therein  a  higher  guidance." 


feeling  soul  will  gladly  accompany 
me  with  sympathy,  I  bad  with  davbreak  walked 
to  and  from  the  lake.  The  housewife  (I  was 
glad  lo  lie  unable  to  ihink  of  her  as  a  widow) 
showed  herself  just  when  she  was  wanted,  first 
at  the  window,  then  at  the  door:  she  totd  me 
that  her  father  had  slept  well,  had  woke  up  in 
good  spirits,  and  had  declared  in  distinfl 
words  that  he  desired  to  i 
to  see  me,  not  to-day,  but  to-morrow  after 
service,  when  he  would  certainly  feel  well 
strengthened,  She  then  said  to  me  that  to- 
day she  intended  to  leave  me  a  good  deal 
alone:  for  her  it  was  a  very  busy  day;  she 
carac  down-stairs  and  gave  mean  account  of  it. 
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ing  her 

tlut  she  seemed  t( 

by    ihe    business, 

ditional  duty,  and 

sent. 

She  continued 


her,  only  for  the  sake  of  hear- 

:  same  time  I  satisfied  myself 

be  thoroughly  penetraied 

iivested    with    it,  as   tra- 

ras  busy  by  her  own  ton- 


usual  and  under- 
stood that  the  web  be  ready  towards  the  end 
of  the  week,  and  on  Saturday  afiernoon  be 
taken  to  the  contradlor,  who  looks  through  it, 
measures  and  weighs  il,  in  order  to  ascertain 
that  the  work  is  properly  done  and  free  from 
blemish,  and  whether  ihe  proper  amount  in 
weight  and  measure  has  been  delivered  to 
him;  and  tf  all  is  found  to  be  correiS,  he 
then  pays  the  wages  agreed  upon.  He  is  caie- 
ful,  on  his  own  pari,  to  free  the  woven  piece 
from  all  manner  of  threads  and  knols  ihat 
may  be  attached  to  it,  to  lay  it  down  in  ihe 
neatest  way,  keeping  the  side  that  is  (inesi 
and  most  free  from  blemish  upwards  to  the 
sight,  and  thus  to  make  the  goods  acceptable  in 
the  liighest  degree." 

In  the  meantime  a  number  of  weaving  girls 
were  coming  in  from  the  mountain,  bringing 
their  wares  to  the  house,  amongst  whom,  too, 
1  noticed  her  who  emyiloyed  our  loonifiller. 
She  thanked  me  very  kindly  for  the  present  I 
had  left  behind  me,  and  prettily  told  me  that 
the  loonifiiter  was  with  them,  and  was  working 
to-day  at  their  loom,  and  had  a-'isured  her  as 
she  left  that  whai  he  was  doing  to  il  would  be 
seen  diredlly  by  Frau    Susanna  in  the  work. 


Ther 


upon    she  went    like   the   i 
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house,  and  I  could  not  refrain  from  asking 
the  dear  good-wife,  "For  Heaven's  sake, 
how   did   you    come    by  this    extraordinary 

"It  is  the  third,"  she  said,  "ihat  they 
have  imposed  upon  me:  I  willingly  assented, 
.  for  my  lather-  aud  moiher-in-law  wished  it. 
It  was  the  name  of  their  lost  daughter,  whose 
place  they  wished  me  to  take,  and  the  name  is 
ever  the  liest  and  most  living  substitute  for 
the  person," 

To  this  I  answered,  "A  fourth  has  been 
found  already.  I  would  name  you  Fair-good- 
one  if  it  depended  on  me." 

She  made  a  very  pretty  humble  curtsey, 
and  managed  lo  combine  and  set-off  her  de- 
light at  the  recovery  of  her  father  with  her 
pleasure  at  seeing  me  again,  in  such  a  way 
that  I  thought  I  had  never  heard  and  felt 
anything  more  flattering  and  delightful  in  all 
my  life. 

The    Fair-good-onC)    summoned    twice    or 


thrice  into  the  house,  handed  me  o\-er  to  a 
sensible  well-informed-  man,  who  was  told  lo 
show  me  the  curiosities  of  the  mountain. 
We  went  together,  under  the  finest  sky,  through 
richly  varied  tiafls.  But  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  neither  rock  nor  wood  nor  water- 
fall, still  less  mills  and  smiihi«,  or  evm 
families  who  worked  cleverly  enough  in  wood, 
could  gain  any  aiieniion  from  me.  However, 
the  excursion  was  arranged  for  the  whole  dai : 
the  porter  carried  a  fine  breakfast  in  his  knap- 
sack ;  at  midday  we  found  a  good  meal  in  the 
counting-hou^e  of  a  mincwhere  no  one  could 
quite  make  me  out;  for  to  adive  peoj.le 
nothing  is  more  objeAionable  llian  an  empty 
indilference  simulating  interest. 

But  least  of  all  did  the  guide  understand 
me;  the  yam-man  had  recommended  me  to 
him  with  great  praise  of  my  fine  technical 
knowledge  and  spei-ial  interest  in  such  things. 
That  good  man  bad  also  told  him  of  my 
copious  writing  down  and  noting,  for  which 
his  fellow -mountaineer  had  likewise  prepared 
himself.  My  guide  waited  a  long  time  for  me 
to  pull  out  my  note-bonk,  which  at  last  he 
somewhat  impaiicmly  Liquired  after. 

Sunday,  zist. 

Midday  had  almost  come  before  1  could  see 
my  dear  friend  again.  The  family  service,  at 
which  she  did  not  want  me  to  be  present,  was 
held  in  the  meantime;  the  father  had  taken 
part  in  it,  and  uttering  words  most  edifying, 
distinflly  and  intelligently,  he  had  moved  her 
and  all  who  were  present  to  the  most  heartfelt 

"They  were,"  she  said,  "  familiar  proverbs, 
rhymes,  expressions  and  turns  that  I  had 
heard  a  hundred  times  and  been  vexed  at  as 
hollow  sounds:  but  now  they  flowed  forth  so 
heartily  molten  together,  quietly  glowing,  and 
free  from  slag,  just  as  we  see  the  molten  metal 
flow  out  into  the  mould.  1  was  afraid  and 
anxious  that  hewouid  exhaust  himself  in  these 
outpourings :  however,  he  let  himself  be  taken 
quite  cheerfully  to  l>ed  :  he  wished  qnieily  lo 
collei5l  himself,  and  to  have  the  guest  sum- 
moned   to   him    as    soon   as  he   felt  strong 

After  dinner  our  talk  became  more  ani- 
mated and  confidential;  but  for  this  very 
reason  I  could  the  better  feel  and  perceive 
that  she  wa.s  keeping  something  back,  that  she 
was  struggling  with  disquieting  thoughts,  so 
that  she  did  not  quite  succeed  in  brightening 


up  her  fare.  After  I  had  tried  one  way  and 
anoihtT  (o  ^t  her  to  speak  out,  !  frankly  said 
that  I  fancied  I  saw  in  her  a  certain  dulness, 
an  expression  of  anxiety:  whether  they  were 
domestic  or  basinesi  troubles,  she  ought  to 
confide  in  me.  I  was  rich  enough  to  pay  her 
an  old  debt  in  any  way. 

She  denied  with  a  smile  that  this  was  the 
case.  "1  thought,"  she  continued,  "when 
you  first  came,  that  you  were  one  of  the  firm 
who  give  nie  credit  in  Trieste,  and  I  was  well 
pleased  that  I  had  my  money  ready  at  hand, 
whether  they  wanted  the  whole  sum  or  a  part 
of  it.  What  troubles  me  is,  nevertheless,  a 
business  anxiety,  unfortunately  not  for  the 
moment,  no !  for  the  whole  future.  The  ma- 
chiner>'  that  is  getting  the  upjxrr-hand  fright- 
ens me  and  makes  me  anxious:  it  comes 
rolling  on  like  a  thunderetorm,  slowly,  slowly, 
but  il  has  taken  its  diredlionj  it  will  come, 
and  strike.  My  husband  was  penetrated  even 
by  this  melancholy  conviflion.  People  think 
about  it,  talk  of  it,  and  neither  thinking  nor 
talking  can  be  of  any  use;  and  who  would 
like  to  realize  such  horrors)  Only  think  that 
there  are  many  valleys  winding  through  the 
mountain,  like  that  through  which  yon  fame 
down  ;  that  eoniely  joyous  life  still  flits  before 
you,  as  you  have  seen  it  there  during  these 
past  days,  whereof  the   gayly  dressed   crowd 
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thronging  from  all  dite^ions  yesterday  gave 
the  happiest  evidence;  bethink  you,  how  this 
will  little  by  little  collapse,  die  out,  and  the 
desert  anunaled  and  peopled  for  centuries  will 
again  fall  back  into  its  primeval  solitude. 

"There  remain  only  two  roads  to  choose 
from  ;  one  as  sad  as  the  other — either  to  take 
to  the  new  state  of  things  one's  self  and  has- 
ten on  ruin,  or  to  break  up,  take  the  best  and 
worthiest  along  with  us,  and  seek  a  better 
destiny  beyond  the  sc,i.  One  as  well  as  the 
other  has  its  dangers,  but  who  is  there  to  help 
us  to  weigh  the  reasons  which  should  decide 
us?  I  know  very  well  that  people  are  going 
about  in  the  neighborhood  with  the  idea  of 
setting  up  machines,  and  taking  the  bread  out 
of  the  mouths  of  the  common  people.  I 
cannot  blame  any  one  for  thinking  of  himself 
first.  But  I  should  think  myself  despicable 
if  I  were  to  plunder  these  poor  ijeoplc,  and 
see  them  go  away  at  last  poor  and  helpless; 
and  go  away  they  must,  sooner  or  later.  They 
forbode  ii,  they  know  it.  they  say  it,  and  no 
one  decides  to  take  anysaving  step.  And  yet 
where  is  the  resolution  to  come  from?  is  it 
not  as  difficult  to  every  one  as  In  me? 

"My  betrothed  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
emigrate  with  me:  he  often  communed  with 
himself  about  the  means  and  ways  of  getting 
himself  free  from  here.     He  looked  about  for 


the  betUT  men,  wliom  one  could  gather  round  ' 
one's  self,  with  whom  one  could  make  com- 
mon catise;  whom  one  could  draw  lo  une  and  ' 
take  away  with  one ;  wc  longed,  ivilh  perhaps  [ 
too  youthful  hopefulness,  for  lands  where  that 
might  count  for  duty  and  right  that  here  . 
would  be  a  crime.  Now  the  case  is  juM  the 
ojiixKitc.  The  honest  helper,  who  remained 
to  me  after  my  husband's  death,  exctlleni  in 
every  sense,  attached  to  me  by  friendship  and 
love,  is  of  a  quite  contrary  opinion. 

"I  must  speak  of  him  before  you  have  seen 
him:  I  would  rather  have  done  it  afterwards, 
because  pL-rsonal  pnscnce  clears  up  many  a 
riddle.  About  tlii:  same  age  as  my  husband, 
he  attachi-d  himself  as  a  {xior  liltle  boy  to 
his  well-to-do,  kindl)*- disposed  playmate: 
the  family,  the  house,  and  the  business.  They 
giew  up  iDgeiher,  and  held  together,  and  the 
pair  were  of  quite  different  natures:  the  one 
frank  and  conmiuniraiive,  the  other  oppressed 
in  early  youth,  reserved,  holding  firmly  to  the 
least  acquired  jjosaession,  of  pious  disposition 
ii  is  true,  but  thinking  more  of  hmiself  than 
of  others. 

"  I  know  very  well  that  from  the  first  he  had 
turned  his  eyes  towards  me  (he  might  well  do 
so,  for  I  was  [loorer  than  he),  yet  he  kept 
himself  in  the  liackground  as  soon  as  he 
noticed  his  friend's  attachment  to  me.  By 
steady  industry,  energy  and  trustworthiness, 
he  soon  made  himselfa  partner  in  the  busi- 
ness My  husband  secretly  entertained  the 
thought  of  settling  him  here  when  we  emi- 
grated, and  intrusting  him  with  everything 
tiiat  was  left.  Sonn  after  our  excellent  one's 
death  he  a]iproathfd  me,  and  before  long  he 
did  not  conceal  the  fai^l  that  he  was  a  suitor 
for  my  hand.  But  now  came  the  doubly  won- 
derful circumstance  that  he  steadfastly  de- 
clared himself  against  emigration,  and,  lui  the 
contrary,  eagerly  urged  that  we  should  even 
SCI  up  machines.  His  reasons  are  certainly 
cogent,  for  on  our  mountain  there  lives  a  man, 
who,  if  he  liked  to  abandon  our  simpler 
apjiliances,  and  construiS  more  complicated 
ones  for  himself,  could  easily  bring  us  to  ruin. 
This — in  his  on-n  department  a  very  skilful 
man  (we  call  him  the  loouifiiler) — is  a  de- 
pendent of  a  well-to-do  family  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  one  might  well  believe  that  he 
intended  to  make  use  i.if  this  rising  discovery 
for  the  benefit  of  himself  and  his  paimns. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  my  assist- 
ant's arguments,  for  too  much  time  has  in  a 
wav  been  already  ivaslcd,  and  if  ihey  get  the 
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Stan,  we  must,  e\-en  at  a  loss,  take  the  same 
course.  This  is  what  frightens  me  and  makca 
me  anxious;  it  is  this,  my  dearest  friend,  thai 
makes  you  seem  to  me  like  a  gu-irdbn  angel." 
I  had  little  that  was  consoling  to  say  in 
reply;  I  must  needs  find  the  case  compli- 
caied  enough  to  demand  time  for  me  lo  think 

"However,"  she  continued,  "I  have  siill 
much  to  disclose,  which  wilt  make  my  situation 
seem  yet  more  wonderful  to  you.  I'lie  young 
man,  lo  whom  personally  I  am  not  averse,  but 
who  would  by  no  means  supply  the  place  of 
my  husband,  nor  win  my  special  affeflion" 
(she  sighed  as  she  said  this),  "has  lately  be- 
come decidedly  more  urgent;  his  represen- 
tations are  as  amiable  as  they  are  sensible. 
The  necessity  of  giving  him  my  hand,  the 
imprudence  of  thinking  of  emigration,  and 
thus  neglefting  the  only  real  means  of  self- 
preservation,  are  not  to  be  denied;  and  my 
opposition,  mywhim  of  emigrating,  seems  lo 
him  to  agree  so  liltle  with  the  rest  of  my  dis^ 
position  to  good  management,  that  at  our  last 
somewhat  hasty  conversation  I  ctJuld  detedt 
the  supposition  that  luy  affedlious  must  be 
placed  elseivhere," 

She  brought  out  this  last  sentence  with 
hesitation,  and  looked  down  before  her. 
What  passed  through  my  soul  at  these  words 
let  anyone  imagine,  and  yet  as  refieflion 
followed  with  the  speed  of  lightning,  I  could 
not  but  feel  that  every  «'ord  would  increase 
the  complication  ;  and  jet,  at  once,  as  I  stood 
thus  before  her,  I  was  most  dislinflly  con- 
scious that  I  had  got  to  love  her  most  pro- 
foundly, and  I  had  to  employ  all  that  uas 
left  me  of  rational  intelligent  strength  lo 
refrain  from  offering  her  my  hand  forthwith. 
"  Yet  she  could  leave  everything  behind  her." 
I  thought,  "if  she  folloivs  me."  However, 
the  sorrows  of  past  years  held  me  liack. 
"  Shouldst  thou  cherish  a  false  hope,  lo  repent 
of  it  your  life  long?" 

We  had  both  stocid  for  some  time  in  silence, 
when  Lieschen,  whom  I  had  not  seen  enter, 
surprised  us  by  coming  up  and-  asking  per- 
mission to  spend  this  evening  at  the  neighbor- 
ing forge.     It  was  granled  with  hesitation, 

I  had  in  the  meaniiine  colleified  myself, 
and  Ijegan  to  tell,  in  a  general  wav,  how  in 
my  travels  I  had  long  seen  all  this  coming 
on — how  the  impulse  and  necessity  for  emi- 
gration ivas  growing  stronger  every  day;  and 
yet  this  always  involved  the  greatest  risk.  To 
hurry  aivay  unprepared  brought   an    unhappy 
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return.  No  other  undertaking  demanded  so 
much  foresight  and  guidance  as  tliis. 

This  view  was  not  new  to  her;  she  had 
tliought  a  great  deal  about  all  contingencies; 
but  at  last  she  said,  with  a  deep  sigh,  *'  During 
these  days  of  your  stay  here  I  have  been  con- 
tinually hoping  to  gain  comfort  by  confi- 
dential communication,  but  I  feel  in  a  worse 
position  than  before ;  I  feel  most  deeply  how 
unhappy  I  am.** 

She  looked  up  to  me,  but  to  hide  the  tears 
welling  out  of  her  good  and  beautiful  eyes, 
turned  round  and  went  a  few  paces  apart. 

I  will  not  excuse  mvself ;  but  the  wish  to 
distra6l  at  least,  if  not  to  comfort  this  noble 
soul,  gave  me  the  idea  of  speaking  to  her  of 
the  wonderful  reunion  of  several  wanderers 
and  parted  friends  in  which  I  had  had  a  share 
some  time  ago.  I  had  unwittingly  so  far  ex- 
patiated that  I  should  scarcely  have  been  able 
to  restrain  mvself,  when  I  became  aware  of 
how  imprudent  my  confidence  might  have 
been.  She  calmed  herself,  wondered,  bright- 
ened up,  disclosed  her  whole  being,  and  ques- 
tioned me  with  such  fondness  and  cleverness, 
that  I  was  no  longer  able  to  avoid  confessing 
everything  to  her. 

Gretchen  came  in,  and  said  that  we  might 
go  to  her  father.  The  girl  seemed  very 
thoughtful  and  vexed  as  she  went  out.  Fair- 
good-one  said  to  her,  **Liesrhen  has  leave 
to  go  out  this  evening;  you  will  look  after  the 
business.*' 

"You  should  not  have  given  it,**  replied 
Gretchen;  **she  is  after  no  good.  You  in- 
dulge the  mischievous  thing  more  than  is 
right,  and  trust  her  more  than  you  ought. 
I  have  just  found  out  that  she  wrote  a  letter 
to  him  yesterday  evening:  she  listened  to 
your  conversation :  now  she  is  going  to  meet 
him.'* 

A  child  who  had  in  the  meantime  remained 
with  the  father  begged  me  to  make  haste: 
the  good  man  was  restless.  We  went  in : 
cheerful,  nay,  strangely  beautiful  he  was, 
sitting  up  in  bed. 

"Children,**  said  he,  "I  have  spent  these 
hours  in  continual  prayer;  not  one  of  all 
David's  Psalms  of  thankfulness  and  praise  has 
been  passed  over  by  me;  and  to  them  I  add 
from  my  own  mind,  with  confirmed  faith : 
Wherefore  hopeth  man  only  when  near  at 
hand?  Then  he  must  a6l,  and  help  himself; 
from  afar  should  he  hope  and  trust  in  God." 

He  grasped  I^nardo*s  hand,  and  then  the 
hand  of  his  daughter,  and  laying  them  one  in 


the  other  he  said,  *'This  must  not  be  an 
earthly,  it  must  be  a  heavenly  bond :  as  bro- 
ther and  sister  love,  trust,  serve  and  help  one 
another,  as  unselfishly  as  may  God  help  you;*' 
as  he  said  this  he  sank  back  with  a  heavenly 
smile,  and  was  gone  home.  The  daughter 
threw  herself  down  by  the  bed,  Lenardo  close 
by  her:  their  cheeks  touched,  their  tears  flowed 
together  upon  his  hand. 

The  assistant  at  this  moment  runs  in,  and  is 
transfixed  at  the  scene.  With  a  wild  look, 
shaking  his  black  locks,  the  handsome  young 
man  cries,  "  He  is  dead,  at  the  moment  when 
I  was  about  to  appeal  urgently  to  his  restored 
speech  to  decide  my  fate  and  his  daughter's — 
the  being  whom  next  to  God  I  love  the  most, 
for  whom  I  desired  a  sound  heart,  a  heart 
that  could  feel  the  worth  of  mv  affedtion ! 
For  me  she  is  lost,  she  kneels  near  another! 
Has  he  given  you  his  blessing?  Say  only  that 
it  is  so!'* 

The  noble  creature  had  meanwhile  risen  to 
her  feet:  Lenardo  had  got  up  and  recovered 
himself.  She  said,  "1  recognize  you  no 
longer,  the  gentle,  pious,  and  all  at  once  so 
distra6led  man:  yet  do  you  not  know  how 
grateful  I  am  to  you,  what  I  think  of  you?'* 

*'  It  is  not  a  question  of  thanking  and  think- 
ing," replied  the  other,  quieted,  **  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  happiness  or  unhappiness  for  all  my  life. 
This  strange  man  troubles  me:  as  I  look  at 
him,  I  do  not  trust  myself  to  outweigh  him: 
to  push  out  former  rights,  to  loosen  former 
ties  I  cannot  pretend." 

"As  soon  as  you  can  come  back  to  your- 
self,** said  my  kind  one,  more  beautiful  than 
ever,  "when  it  is  possible  to  talk  to  you  as  at 
other  times  and  always,  then  I  will  tell  you, 
will  swear  to  you  by  the  earthly  remains  of  my 
glorified  father,  that  I  have  no  other  relation 
to  this  gentleman  and  friend,  than  you  can 
recognize,  approve  and  share,  and  for  which 
you  must  be  glad.** 

Lenardo  quailed  to  the  depths  of  his  heart: 
they  all  three  stood  for  awhile,  quite  silent 
and  thoughtful.  The  young  man  was  the  first 
to  break  the  silence:  and  said,  "The  moment 
is  one  of  too  great  significance  to  be  aught 
but  decisive.  It  is  not  upon  the  spur  of  the 
moment  that  I  speak.  I  have  had  time  to 
think;  do  you  then  listen!  Your  reason  for 
refusing  me  your  hand  was  my  refusal  to  fol- 
low you,  if  from  necessity  or  caprice  you  were 
to  emigrate.  Here  then  I  solemnly  declare 
before  this  competent  witness  that  I  will  place 
no   obstacle    in    the  way  of  your   departure. 
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rather  will  I  further  it,  and  follow  you  every- 
where. But  in  return  for  this  declaration, 
which  has  not  been  forced  from  me,  but  only 
accelerated  by  these  strange  circumstances,  I 
this  moment  ask  you  for  your  hand.** 

He  stretched  forth  his  own,  and  stood  there 
calm  and  confident.  The  two  others,  over- 
come with  surprise,  shrank  back  involuntarily. 

**It  is  decreed,**  said  the  youth,  with  a  cer- 
tain pious  exultation.  **It  is  to  happen;  it  is 
to  the  interest  of  us  all :  God  has  willed  it ! 
But  that  you  may  not  think  that  it  is  hastiness 
and  caj)rice,  at  least  learn  that  for  love  of  you 
I  had  renounced  mountains  and  rocks,  and 
have  even  now  been  arranging  everything,  in 
the  town,  in  order  to  live  according  to  your 
wishes.  But  now  I  go  alone;  you  will  not 
deny  me  the  means  to  do  so.  You  would  still 
have  enough  left  to  lose  here,  as  you  dread, 
and  as  you  have  reason  to  dread.  For  I  have 
at  last  convinced  myself  also  that  that  skilful, 
industrious  rascal  has  betaken  himself  to  the 
upi)er  valley,  and  is  there  setting  up  ma- 
chinery. You  will  soon  see  him  drawing  to 
himself  all  means  of  support:  perhaps  you 
will  call  back — only  too  soon — a  true  friend 
whom  you  drove  away.** 

Three  people  liave  seldom  stood  in  a  more 
painful  position  towards  one  another:  all  at 
the  same  time  in  dread  of  losing  one  another : 
and  at  the  moment  ignorant  of  how  they 
should  reciprocally  retain  each  other. 

The  youth  with  passionate  determination 
rushed  out  of  the  door.  The  Fair-good-one 
had  laid  her  hand  upon  her  father's  chilled 
breast.  '*From  near  at  hand  one  must  not 
hope,*'  she  exclaimed,  "but  from  afar:  that 
was  his  last  blessing.  Let  us  trust  in  God : 
each  one  in  himself  and  in  the  other,  and  so 
it  will  be  well!** 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Our  friend  read  what  was  put  before  him 
with  great  interest,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
must  needs  confess  that  at  the  end  of  the  pre- 
ceding portion  he  had  already  suspedled,  nay, 
supposed,  that  the  good  creature  had  been 
discovered.  The  description  of  the  rugged 
mountain-country  had  first  inspired  him  with 
this  idea;  but  he  had  been  especially  set  upon 
the  track  by  Lenardo's  presentiment  on  that 
moonlight  night,  as  well  as  by  the  repetition 
of  tlie  words  of  his  own  letter.     Fried  rich,  to 


whom  he  told  all  this  circumstantially,  quite 
agreed  with  his  view. 

But  here  the  duty  of  communicating,  des- 
cribing, setting  forth  and  condensing  becomes 
more  and  more  difficult.  Who  does  not  feel 
that  we  are  now  approaching  the  end,  where 
the  fear  of  lingering  over  details,  with  the 
wish  to  leave  nothing  incompletely  cleared 
up,  places  us  in  a  dilemma.  It  is  true  that 
by  the  despatch  just  arrived  we  have  been 
enlightened  about  a  good  deal ;  however,  the 
letters,  and  the  many  enclosures,  contain 
various  things  which  are  not  of  general  in- 
terest. We  have  accordingly  resolved  to 
combine  what  we  then  knew  and  found  out, 
and  that  too  which  came  to  our  knowledge 
later,  and  with  this  intent  conclude  with  con- 
fidence the  serious  task  that  we  have  taken  in 
hand  of  a  faithful  referee. 

Before  all  else  then  we  have  to  announce 
that  Lothario  with  Theresa  his  wife,  and 
Natalia,  who  did  not  wish  to  be  parted  from 
her  brother,  in  company  with  the  abb^,  were 
adlually  already  gone  to  sea.  ITiey  started 
under  favorable  auspices,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  a  favorable  wind  fills  their  sails.  The 
only  unpleasant  sentiment,  a  real  moral  grief, 
that  they  take  with  them,  is  that  they  were  not 
able  first  to  pay  their  visit  to  Makaria.  The 
circuit  was  too  great,  the  undertaking  too  im- 
portant. They  already  had  some  delay  to 
blame  themselves  for,  and  must  sacrifice  even 
a  pious  duty  to  necessity. 

We,  however,  on  our  part  as  relator  and 
describer,  ought  not  let  these  beloved  persons, 
who  in  times  past  won  so  much  of  our  affec- 
tion, depart  to  so  great  a  distance,  without 
having  imparted  some  more  particular  infor- 
mation as  to  their  intentions  and  doings 
hitherto,  especially  as  it  is  so  long  since  we 
j  have  heard  anything  explicit  about  them. 
Nevertheless,  we  shall  omit  to  do  so,  because 
their  task  hitherto  has  only  referred,  as  a 
preparation,  to  the  great  undertaking  upon 
which  we  see  them  embarking.  We  live, 
however,  in  the  hope  of  satisfadlorily  meeting 
them  again  at  some  future  day  in  full  method- 
ical adlivity,  making  manifest  the  real  worth 
of  their  several  charadlers. 

Julietta,  the  sensible  good  one,  whom  we 
may  still  recolledl,  had  married  a  man  after 
her  uncle*s  heart,  working  thoroughly  with 
sympathy  and  energy  in  his  own  diredlion. 
Julietta  was  latterly  a  good  deal  with  the 
aunt,  where  many  of  tliose  upon  whom  she 
had  exercised   a  beneficial  influence  met  to- 
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gether,  not  only  such  as  remain  devoted  to 
the  mainland,  but  those  also  who  intend  to 
go  across  the  sea.  Lenardo,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  already  taken  leave  of  Friedrich. 
The  communication  through  messengers  be- 
tween them  was  so  much  the  more  adlive. 

If  then  those  worthy  people  above-men- 
tioned were  absent  from  the  catalogue  of  the 
guests,  still  there  were  to  be  found  amongst 
them  many  important  persons  already  inti- 
mately known  to  us.  Hilaria  came  with  her 
husband,  who  now  appeared  as  a  captain  and 
indubitably  rich  landowner.  She,  with  her 
great  grace  and  amiability,  gained  here  as 
always  an  easy  pardon  for  her  too  great  readi- 
ness to  change  in  passing  from  one  source  of 
interest  to  another,  of  which  in  the  course  of 
this  narrative  we  have  found  her  guilty.  Tlie 
men  especially  did  not  tax  her  severely  for  it : 
a  fault  of  this  kind,  if  it  is  one,  they  do  not 
consider  objectionable,  >ince  each  one  may 
wish  and  hope  that  he  too  may  have  a  turn. 

Flavio,  her  husband,  vigorous,  cheerful  and 
amiable  enough,  seemed  to  rivet  her  a(Te6lion 
completely:  she  might  well  have  forgiven 
herself  for  the  past ;  even  Makaria  found  no 
occasion  to  refer  to  it.  He,  the  always  pas- 
sionate poet,  begged  on  parting  to  be  allowed 
to  recite  a  poem  that  he  had  ( omposed  in 
honor  of  her  and  her  surrounding  friends 
during  the  few  days  of  his  stay  here.  He 
had  often  been  seen  walking  up  and  down  in 
the  open  air,  after  a  short  pause  again  walking 
forwards  with  excited  gestures,  writing  at  the 
desk,  then  thinking  and  writing  again.  But 
now  he  seemed  to  regard  it  as  finished  when 
he  made  his  wish  known  through  Angela. 

The  good  lady,  though  unwillingly,  gave 
her  consent,  and  at  all  events  it  might  be 
listened  to,  although  one  learned  nothing 
more  from  it  than  one  knew  alreadv,  felt 
nothing  but  what  one  had  already  felt.  Mean- 
while, however,  the  delivery  was  easy  and 
pleasing,  treatment  and  rhymes  partly  new, 
though  on  the  whole  one  might  have  wished 
it  somewhat  shorter.  At  last,  he  handed  it 
over,  very  beautifully  written  on  wide-bordered 
paper,  and  they  separated  with  perfedl  mutual 
satisfaction. 

This  couple  had  returned  from  a  notable, 
well-employed  tour  to  the  south  in  order  to 
release  their  father,  the  major,  from  the  house: 
who  with  the  Irresistible  one,  who  had  now 
become  his  wife,  also  wished  to  inhale  a  little 
of  the  air  of  Eden  for  some  measure  of  re- 
freshment. 


Thus  these  two  also  come  in  their  turn,  and 
so  with  Makaria  as  everywhere  the  Wonderful 
one  found  special  favor,  which  was  esjx^cially 
shown  in  this  that  the  ladv  was  received  in 
the  inner  room  and  alone,  which  favor  was 
afterwards  accorded  to  the  major  also.  He 
proved  himself  thereu|)on  to  be  a  cultivated 
military  man,  a  good  manager  of  house  and 
land,  a  friend  of  literature,  even  worthy  of 
praise  as  a  didaCtic  poet ;  and  he  experienced 
a  good  reception  from  the  astronomer  and 
other  intimates  of  the  house. 

He  was  especially  distinguished  also  by  our 
old  friend  the  worthy  uncle,  who,  living  at 
some  distance,  at  this  time  came  over  oftener 
than  he  was  otherwise  wont  to  do,  though  it 
were  only  for  a  few  hours  at  a  time;  but  he 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  stay  for  a  single 
night,  though  the  best  accommodation  was 
offered  to  him. 

Yet  at  such  short  meetings  his  presence  was 
in  the  highest  degree  gratifying,  for  he  was 
then  willing  as  a  man  of  the  world  and  of  the 
court  to  appear  in  an  indulgent  and  inter- 
mediary character,  in  which  accordingly  a 
trace  of  aristocratic  pedantry  was  not  found 
unpleasant.  Moreover,  his  good-humor  now 
proceeded  from  his  heart ;  he  was  happy,  as 
we  all  feel  when  we  have  to  deal  with  matters 
of  importance  with  sensible  rational  people. 
The  comprehensive  business  was  in  full  course; 
it  went  on  continuously  with  carefully  fostered 
collaboration. 

To  this  he  gave  only  his  principal  moments. 
He  is  a  landowner,  by  inheritance  from  his 
ancestors,  bevond  the  seas.  What  that  im- 
plies,  he  who  understands  the  position  of 
affairs  there  may  explain  more  in  detail  to  his 
friends,  for  it  will  of  necessity  take  us  too  far 
now.  These  important  possessions  had  hitherto 
been  let  on  lease,  and  under  various  drawbacks 
brought  in  little.  The  association  with  which 
we  are  sufficiently  acquainted  is  now  authorized 
to  take  possession  there,  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  perfedl  civil  institutions,  from  which  as 
an  influential  link  of  the  State  it  can  look  for 
advantage  to  itself,  and  spread  itself  still  fur- 
ther in  the  uncultivated  waste.  Here  then 
will  Friedrich  with  Lenardo  come  especially 
to  the  front  to  show  how  one  can  in  point  of 
faCt  begin  from  the  beginning  and  strike  out 
a  natural  path. 

Hardly  had  those  we  have  named  departed, 
satisfied  in  the  highest  degree  with  their  stay, 
when  there  were  announced  some  guests  of  a 
very  different  sort,  and  yet  welcome  ones  too. 
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We  should  scaiLi:!}  1;jmj  i\|i^i.Lcd  lu  ^l.■^.■ 
Philina  and  Lydia  makt  their  appearance  in  a 
place  of  such  sanfliiy,  and  yet  ihey  arrived, 
Montan,  who'was  still  lingering  in  the  motin- 
lains,  was  presently  to  fetch  them,  and  lake 
ihem  by  the  nearest  road  lo  the  lake.  Both 
were  very  well  received  by  the  liousekeei)ers, 
stewardesses,  and  other  women  who  had  siina- 
lions  or  dtvelt  in  the  house.  Philina  brought 
wiih  her  a  pair  of  most  lovable  children,  and 
while  simply  and  very  aiiraifiively  dres>ed  she 
distinguished  herself  by  an  extraordinary 
habit.  From  her  flower- embroidered  belt  she 
carried,  hanging  from  a  long  silver  chain,  a 
moderately  large  pair  of  English  scissors,  with 
which  she  would  often  snip  and  snap  in  the 
air,  just  a.",  if  she  wanted  to  give  emphasis  to 
ind  bydoingthisshearoused 
of  all  present,  whereupon  also 
(he  question  soon  followed  whether  it  could 
be  that,  in  so  large  a  family,  there  was  no 
cloth  to  cut.  And  then  it  was  discovered 
very  fortunately  for  such  energy,  that  a  couple 
of  brides  were  to  be  fitted  out.  Hereupon 
she  looks  at  the  costume  of  the  country,  and 
bids  the  girls  walk  up  and  down  before  her. 
whilst  she  cuts  away ;  in  doing  which  she  pro- 
ceeded with  spirit  and  taste,  and,  without  in 
any  waydetrafliug  from  the  charaifter  of  such 
a  costume,  she  managed  to  soften  down  its 
peculiar  stiff  barbarousness  with  so  soft  a  grace 
that  the  two  thus  clothed  pleased  themselves 
and  others  better,  and  overcame  their  anxiety 
lest  they  might  have  deviated  from  what  was 
traditional. 

Now  came  Lydia,  who  was  skilful  in  sewing 
readily,  neatly  and  swiftly,  lo  their  complete 
assistance,  and  one  might  venture  lo  hope  to 
see  the  brides,  with  the  aid  of  the  rest  of  the 
womankind,  dressed  out  more  quietly  than 
one  would  have  thought,  and  in  the  meantime 
ihese  girls  dared  not  go  far  away.  Philina 
busied  herself  with  them  down  to  ihe  minu- 
test details,  and  treated  them  as  if  they  were 
dolls  or  stage- dummies.  Heaps  of  ribands 
and  other  festive  array  usual  in  the  neighbor- 
hood were  fittingly  distributed,  and  at  last  the 
result  was  attained  that  the^e  buxom  bodies 
and  neat  figures,  generally  decked  out  with 
barbarous  formality,  now  became  somewhat 
conspicuous,  but  in  such  a  way  that  all  vul- 
garity .seemed  in  every  point  toned  down  into 
a  sort  of  gracefulness. 

But  over-busy  people,  in  circumstances  re- 
strrfled  by  uniform  rtiles,  become  wearisome. 
Philina  with    her  voracious  scissors   had  got 


iiig  of  the    large    hou^hold   lay  at    hand 
materials   of  various   kinds.     There   she  ■ 
perienced,  in    the  prospedl  of  cutting   it 
lip,    the   greatest   delight:     it   was   necess; 
a<5lually  to  take  her  out,  and  lock  the  di 
fast ;  for  she  knew  neither  bounds 
Angela,  on  this  accoimt,  really  would  ni 
treated   as   a  bride;  for  she  dreaded  su 
slasher;  in  general  the  relations  bttwee; 
two  were  by  no  means  happily  brought 
This  however,  can  only  be  enlarged  on  I 

Montan  put  off  coming 
been  anticipated,  and  Philin 
presented  lo  Makaria.  Tl 
then  ihey  hoped  that  they 
her  all  the  sooner,  and  it 
remarkable  sight  lo 


than  h.;d 
insisted  on  t)ciiig 
s  was  done,  for 
ould  get  rid  of 

was  a  sufficiently 

two  sinners  s 


feet  of  the  Saint.  They  lay  at  her  knees  on 
either  side,  Philina  between  her  two  children, 
whom  she  urged  down  with  demonslraijve 
grate fu In es.s.  With  her  wonted  geniality  she 
said — "I  liive  my  husband,  mv  children.  1 
gladly  work  for  them,  for  others  too :  forgive 
the  ret:t."  Makaria  saluted  and  blessed  her; 
she  withdrew  with  a  becoming  bow. 

Lydia  lay  to  the  left  side  of  the  saintly 
woman  with  her  face  on  her  breast,  weeping 
biiteily  and  unable  to  niter  a  word.  Makaria, 
interpreting  her  tears,  tapped  her  on  the 
shoulder  as  if  she  would  soothe  her.  Then 
with  pious  intent  she  fervently  and  repeatedly 
kissed  her  head  between  the  parted  tresses,  as 
it  lay  in  front  of  her.  Lydia  raised  herself, 
first  to  her  knees,  then  to  her  feet,  and  re- 
garded her  benefaflress  with  pure  joy, 

"What  has  happened  to  me!"  she  said; 
"how  do  I  feel!  Tlie  heavy  painful  burden, 
which  deprived  me,  if  not  of  all  conscious- 
ness, at  lea.st  of  all  refleflion,  is  suddenly 
lifted  from  off  my  head:  1  can  now  look  ii]i- 
wards  freely,  direfl  my  thoughts  on  high, 
and,"  she  added  after  drawing  her  breath 
deeply.  "1  believe  tny  heart  will  follow," 

At  this  moment  the  door  oi>encd,  and  as 
frequently  one  too  long  awaited  will  suddenly 
and  unexpefledly  appear,  Montan  came  in. 
Lydia  stepped  gleefully  up  lo  him,  embraced 
him  joyfully,  and  as  she  led  him  to  Makaria, 
she  exclaimed,  "  He  shall  know  how  he  is  in- 
debted 10  this  divine  one,  and  gratefully  kneel 
down  with  me." 

Montan,  surprised,  and  contrary  to  his  usual 
custom  somewhat  embarrassed,  said  with  a 
graceful  bow  towards  the  worthy  lady.  "It 
seems  to  be  a  great  deal ;   for  I  become  your 


debtor.  It  is  the  first  time  that  you  have 
come  frankly  and  lovingly  to  me,  the  first 
time  that  you  have  pressed  me  to  your  heart, 
although  I  have  long  deserved  it." 

We  must  now  confidentially  disclose  that 
Montan  had  loved  Lydia  from  her  early 
youth,  that  the  more  engaging  Lothario  had 
enticed  her  from  him,  but  that  he  had  re- 
mained faithful  to  her  and  to  his  friend,  and 
at  last,  probably  to  the  no  small  surprise 
of  our  earlier  readers,  had  gained  her  for  his 
wife. 

All  these  three,  who  would  not  have  been 
able  to  feel  quite  at  ease  in  European  society, 
scarcely  placed  limits  to  the  expression  of 
their  joy  when  the  expe6led  settlement  abroad 
was  spoken  of.  Philina's  scissors  were  already 
snipping;  for  she  was  thinking  of  securing 
the  monopoly  of  providing  this  new  colony 
with  articles  of  apparel.  Philina  described 
very  prettily  the  large  store  of  cloth  and 
linen,  and  snip[)ed  in  the  air,  ** already  be- 
holding,'* she  said,  **ihe  harvest  for  scythe 
and  sickle  before  her." 

Lvdia,  on  the  other  hand,  onlv  now  bv  that 
happy  blessing  awakened  again  to  sympathetic 
love,  saw  already  in  spirit  her  scholars  in- 
creasing a  hundredfold,  and  a  wliole  popu- 
lation of  housewives  led  on  and  stirred  up  to 
exa6litude  and  elegance.  The  earnest  Montan 
too  has  all  the  mineral  wealth  of  those  regions 
in  lead,  copper,  iron  and  coal  before  his  eyes, 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  is  often  ready  to  de- 
clare all  his  knowledge  and  abilitv  as  mere 
painful  groping  experiment  towards  the  rich 
remunerative  harvest  that  he  there  should  first 
boldly  gather  in. 

That  Montan  would  soon  be  on  good  terms 
with  our  astronomer  was  to  be  foreseen.  The 
discussions  which  they  carried  on  in  Makaria's 
presence  were  attra6live  in  the  highest  degree. 
However,  we  find  but  little  of  them  to  write 
down,  Angela  having  been  for  some  time  less 
attentive  in  listening  and  more  careless  in 
writing  them  out.  Much  of  it  too  might 
seem  to  her  too  general,  and  not  sufficiently 
comprehensible  for  a  young  lady.  We  there- 
fore insert  in  passing  only  a  few  of  the  utter- 
ances of  those  days  which  have  come  to  us — 
in  no  case  in  her  handwriting. 

In  the  study  of  the  sciences,  particularly 
those  that  deal  with  nature,  it  is  as  necessary 
as  it  is  difficult  to  inquire  whether  that  which 
has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  the  past, 
and   regarded   as  valid   by  our  ancestors,  is 


really  to  be  relied  on  to  such  a  degree  that  we 
may  continue  to  build  upon  it  safely  in  the 
future;  or  whether  traditionary  knowledge 
has  become  only  stationary,  and  hence  oc- 
casions inertia  rather  than  progress.  There  is 
one  chara6leristic  that  furthers  this  inquiry — 
whether,  namely,  the  received  results  are 
being,  and  have  been,  and  remain  influential 
in  and  promotive  of  adlive  endeavor. 

The  testing  of  the  n«w  stands  in  the  op- 
posite case — when  one  has  to  ask  whether 
what  is  received  is  real  profit  or  only  fashion- 
able conformity.  For  an  opinion  emanating 
from  energetic  men  spreads  like  contagion 
throughout  the  crowd,  and  then  it  is  said  to 
be  prevalent — an  assumi)tion  that  to  the  true 
inquirer  expresses  no  idea.  Church  and  State 
may  at  any  rate  have  reasons  to  declare  them- 
selves dominant ;  for  they  have  to  do  with  the 
recalcitrant  multitude,  and  if  only  order  is 
kept,  it  is  all  the  same  by  what  means;  but  in 
the  sciences  absolute  freedom  is  necessary; 
for  then  one  is  working  not  for  to-day  and  to- 
morrow, but  for  an  endlessly  progressive  suc- 
cession of  years. 

But,  moreover,  if  in  science  the  false  gets 
the  upper  hand,  yet  there  will  always  remain 
a  minority  for  the  true;  and  if  it  should  con- 
tract into  one  single  spirit  it  would  not  mat- 
ter:  he  will  work  his  way  in  silence,  in  secret, 
and  a  time  will  come  when  people  will  inquire 
about  him  and  his  convictions,  or  when  with 
the  general  diffusion  of  enlightenment  they 
will  venture  to  |)resent  themselves  again. 

But  a  subjedi  less  general,  though  incom- 
prehensible and  extraordinary,  that  came 
under  discussion,  was  Montan 's  casual  dis- 
closure that  in  his  mountain  and  mining 
investigations  he  was  assisted  by  a  being  who 
displayed  the  most  wonderful  qualities,  and  a 
quite  peculiar  relation  to  everything  that  one 
might  call  stone,  mineral — even  in  general, 
an  element.  This  being  felt  not  only  a  great 
effe<5l  from  waters  flowing  underground,  from 
metalliferous  layers  and  veins,  as  well  as  coal 
measures,  and  aught  else  of  the  sort  that  lay 
together  in  masses,  but,  what  was  more  won- 
derful, it  felt  different  and  again  different  as 
soon  as  it  merely  changed  its  soil.  The  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  mountains  exercised  a  special 
influence  upon  it,  about  which  since  he  had 
managed  to  produce  a  language  which  was 
strange  enough,  but  at  the  same  time  sufficient, 
he  was  able  to  arrive  at  a  clear  understanding 
with  it  and  test  it  in  details,  when  it  stood  the 
test  in  a  remarkable  way,  being  able  as  it  was 
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(o  disiinguiih  chemical  as  Htll  as  plij^tital 
eleracnta  by  the  feeling,  nay,  even  distin^uiib- 
ing  by  look  alone  the  heaviur  from  the  lighter 
subsiances.  IliU  being,  about  whose  xx  he 
would  not  dia:iuNe  himself  more  plainly,  he 
has  sent  forward  with  the  departing  friends, 
and  he  hoped  a  good  deal  from  it  in  further- 
ance of  his  aims  in  the  unexplored  distridts. 

Tliis  confidcni.e  on  the  part  of  Montan 
opened  the  stern  l;eart  of  the  astronomer, 
who  accordingly,  with  Makaria's  consent, 
revealed  to  him  in  return  her  relation  to  the 
planetary  system.  By  the  aid  of  later  com- 
munications by  the  a&tronomer  we  are  in  a 
position  to  impart,  if  not  adequately,  at  any 
rate  the  chief  point  of  iheir  conversations  on 
such  important  subjefls. 

Let  us,  in  the  meanwhile,  admire  the  simi- 
larity of  the  caSiCS  here  occurring,  together 
with  the  greatest  diversity.  One  friend,  in 
order  noi  to  become  a  Timon,  had  plunged 
himself  into  the  deepest  caverns  of  the  earth ; 
and  even  there  he  was  aware  that  in  human 
nature  there  is  something  analogous  to  what  is 
most  rigid  and  uncouth.  To  the  other,  on 
the  contrary,  Makaria'a  spirit  gave  an  instance 
of  the  fafl  that  as  in  the  former  case,  tarrying, 
so  in  this  case  distant  removal,  is  the  attribute 
of  gifted  natures;  and  thai  it  is  necessary 
neither  to  penetrate  to  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
nor  to  remove  beyond  the  limits  of  our  solar 
system,  but  that  they  are  already  suSiciently 
occupied,  and  in  particular  made  attentive  to 
aAion  and  summoned  to  it.  Upon  and  in 
the  soil  is  found  matter  for  the  highest  earthly 
requirements,  a  world  full  of  material,  handed 

facuhie>;  but  upon  that  spiritual  road  sym- 
pathy, luvc  and  orderly  free  aiflivity  are 
always  found.  To  reconcile  these  two  worlds 
with  one  anolher,  to  make  manifest  their 
double-sided  [)ei  uliarilies  in  the  passing  phe- 
nomenon of  life,  is  the  hi^'hest  form  to  which 
man  can  develop  himself. 

Hereujxin  the  two  frieiida  made  a  contrnfl, 
and  undertook  in  any  ca>e  not  to  conceal 
their  experiences;  for  he  who  could  smile 
at  them  as  tales  well  suited  for  a  romance, 
miglit  still  continue  to  regard  them  as  a  symbol 
of  all  that  was  most  worthy  to  be  desired. 

The  departure  of  Montan  and  his  ladies 
soon  lollowed,  and  if  he  and  Lydia  had  been 
very  welcome,  yet  tlie  too-restless  Philina  was 
tiresome  to  a  number  of  young  ladies  accus- 
tomed lo  repose  nnd  order,  but  pariirularly  to 
the  noble-minded  .\ngela;    moreover,  several 


other  tiriunistances  combined  to  increase  the 
discomfort. 

U  e  h.ive  already  had  occasion  to  remark 
thai  Angela  did  not  fulfil  as  before  the  duly 
of  attending  and  taking  notes,  but  seemed 
to  be  oihcr«i.se  occupied.  To  explain  this 
anomaly  in  a  person  so  given  to  order,  and 
moving  in  the  most  refined  of  circles,  we  are 
compelled,  late  as  it  is,  to  introduce  a  new 
aflor  in  this  comprehensive  drama. 

Our  old  and  tried  merchant-triend  Werner 
was  compelled,  with  the  growth,  nay,  with 
the  so-io-say  unlimited  increase  of  his  busi- 
ness, to  look  around  for  other  assistants,  whom, 
not  without  special  previous  testing,  he  at- 
tached more  nearly  to  himself.  Such  a  one 
he  now  sends  to  Makaria,  to  treat  about  the 
payment  of  important  suras  of  money  which 
this  lady  out  of  her  large  means  determined 
and  promised  to  devote  to  the  new  under- 
taking, with  especial  reference  to  her  favorite 
Lenaido.  The  above-mentioned  young  man, 
now  Werner's  assistant  and  partner,  a  lively 
natural  youth,  and  a  perfe^  phenomenon, 
recommends  himself  by  a  singular  talent,  an 
unlimited  readiness  at  calculation  in  every 
case,  and  especially  with  the  undertakers  as 
they  are  now  working  together,  when  they 
must  needs  occupy  themselves  closely  with 
calculations  in  the  manifold  senses  of  a  busi- 
ness reckoning  and  ascertain  their  balance. 

Even  in  daily  society  where,  in  discussion 
about  matters  of  the  world,  the  convereatton 
is  of  numbers,  sums,  and  balances,  such  a 
man  must  be  in  the  highest  d^ree  welcome  as 
a  colleague.  Mortovct,  he  played  ilie  piano 
very  gracefully — in  which  calculation,  united 
and  combined  with  an  amiable  natural  dispo- 
sition, is  extremcli  helpful.  The  tones  flow 
lightlv  and  harmoniously  together,  but  he 
often  hints  thnt  he  wmild  also  Ik;  at  home  in 
dei-jier  regions;  and  thus  he  becomes  most 
highly  attraiftive  whilst  he  says  little,  and 
scarcely  a  symptom  of  feelings  transpires 
through  his  conversation.  In  any  case  he  is 
younger  than  his  years;  something  childlike 
might  almost  be  attributed  to  him.  .\nd 
whatever  else  may  be  said  of  him,  he  has 
gained  -Angela's  favor,  and  .she  his,  to  Maka- 
ria's  great  content,  for  she  had  long  wished  to 
see  the  noble  girl  married. 

The  tatter,  however,  always  thoughtful,  and 
feeling  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  fill  her 
I]l.^ce,  had  already  declined  an  offer  of  love 
from  some  one  or  other,  and  perhaps  even 
done  violence  to  a  secret  affeiftion  ;    but  since 
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a  successor  had  been  con :era plated,  nay,  to 
some  extent  already  appointed,  she  seems  to 
have  been  taken  unawares  by  a  favorable 
impression,  and  to  have  resigned  herself  eve:: 
passionately  to  it. 

But  we  now  reach  the  jX)int  of  di>closir.g 
the  most  imp-ortant  thing,  since  ail  that  has  so 
long  been  our  theme  has  little  by  little  been 
shaped,  resolved,  ar.d  put  into  form  again. 
Accordingly,  it  has  been  determined  for  the 
future  that  the  Fair-^ood-one.  otherwise  called 
the  Nut-brown  Maid,  shall  attach  herself  to 
Nlakaria.  The  plan,  submitted  in  a  general 
sense  to  Lenardo,  and  also  approved  by  him, 
is  quite  near  to  its  execution:  all  the  parties 
to  it  are  agreed:  the  Fair-good-one  hands 
over  all  her  property  to  her  factotum.  He 
marries  the  second  dausjhter  in  the  industrious 
family,  and  becomes  the  loomtitier's  brother- 
in-law.  By  this  means  the  complete  establish- 
ment of  a  facflory  with  the  aid  of  local  and 
co-operative  effort  becomes  |x>ssible.  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  labor-loving  valley  are 
busied  in  another  and  more  lively  fashion. 
Thus  the  amiable  woman  is  made  free;  she 
comes  to  Makaria  in  Angela's  place,  who  is 
already  betrothed  to  the  young  man  above 
mentioned.  Thus,  for  the  moment,  all  is  set 
straight;  what  cannot  be  decided  remains  in 
suspense. 

But  now  the  Fair-good-one  desires  that 
Wilhelm  shall  fetch  her  away;  certain  circum- 
stances have  still  to  be  adjusted;  and  she  sets 
a  great  value  simply  on  this,  that  that  which 
he  in  point  of  facft  began,  he  shall  complete. 
He  first  found  her  out,  and  a  wonderful  des- 
tiny set  Lenardo  upon  his  track ;  and  now  he 
— so  she  wishes — must  lighten  her  departure, 
and  so  experience  the  pleasure,  the  satisfa6lion 
of  having  himself  gathered  up  and  knotted 
the  ravelled  threads  of  fate. 

But  now,  in  order  to  bring  the  spiritual,  the 
moral,  to  a  sort  of  completion,  we  must  also 
reveal  something  more  secret — in  facfl  what 
follows:  Lenardo  had  never  made  the  slightest 
utterance  about  a  closer  connedlion  with  the 
Fair-good -one;  but  in  the  course  of  the  nego- 
tiations, during  the  many  messages  to  and  fro, 
some  inquiry  had  in  a  delicate  way  been  made 
of  her,  as  to  how  she  would  regard  such  a 
connection,  and  what,  at  any  rate,  if  it  should 
come  to  words,  she  would  be  inclined  to  do. 
From  her  reply  could  be  gathered  thus  much, 
that  she  did  not  feel  herself  worthy  to  respond 
to  such  affe6lion  as  that  of  her  noble-minded 
friend   by  the   bestowal  of  her  divided  self; 


kii^.dness  of  such  sort  desened  a  woman*s 
whole  soul,  aii  her  faculties;  but  that  she 
could  rot  offer.  The  reiol lection  of  her 
lover,  her  husband,  and  the  reciprocal  union 
of  botl:,  was  sf.ll  so  vivid  witiiin  her,  still 
occupied  her  whole  being  so  completely,  that 
iiO  s{\ace  for  love  and  jxission  was  conceivable, 
and  that  only  the  purest  good-will,  and  on 
this  occasion  the  mo^t  p^erfec^  gratitude,  re- 
mained for  her.  With  this  they  remained 
content,  and  as  Lenardo  had  had  no  hand  in 
the  incident,  i:  was  not  even  nece>s.iry  to  give 
any  explanation  or  answer  about  it. 

A  tew  i^eneral  considerations  will,  it  mav  be 
hoped,  be  in  place  iiere.  The  relation  of  all 
the  foregoing  personages  to  Makaria  was  con- 
fidential and  reverent.  They  all  telt  the 
presence  of  a  higher  l>eing,  and  yet  in  this 
presence  every  one  retained  the  treedom  ot 
api^aring  quite  in  his  own  nature.  Every  one 
shows  himself  as  he  is,  more  than  ever  before 
jxirents  and  friends,  with  a  certain  confidence ; 
for  he  has  been  enticed  and  prompted  to 
bring  to  light  only  the  good,  the  best  that  is 
in  him;  hence  arose  an  almost  general  satis- 
faction. 

But  we  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that, 
throughout  these  in  some  measure  distradting 
circumstances,  Makaria  remained  occupied 
with  Lenardo's  position.  She  expressed  her- 
self on  the  subject  to  her  intimates,  to  .\ngela 
and  the  astronomer.  She  believed  that  she 
plainly  saw  Lenardo's  mind  before  her.  For 
the  moment  he  is  satisfied:  the  object  of  his 
solicitude  is  in  the  highest  degree  fortunate ; 
Makaria  had  provided  for  the  future  in  any 
circumstances.  He  had  now  to  enter  boldly 
upon  and  begin  the  great  business,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  the  future  and  to  fate.  .\nd  here 
it  might  be  supposed  that  he  was  chiefly  forti- 
fied in  this  undertaking  bv  the  thought  of 
summoning  her  over,  if  not  even  fetching 
her  himself,  as  soon  as  ever  he  had  established 
his  footing. 

Some  general  remarks  cannot  be  withheld 
here.  The  strange  case  which  here  arose — 
passion  develo{)ed  from  conscientiousness — 
was  more  closely  observed.  At  the  same  time 
other  instances  of  the  wonderful  transforma- 
tion of  impressions  once  received,  the  mys- 
terious development  of  innate  inclination  and 
longing,  were  recalled :  that  in  such  cases 
there  was  little  to  be  done  was  regretted,  but 
it  would  be  found  in  the  highest  degree  ad- 
visable to  keep  as  clear  as  possible,  and  not 
yield  unconditionally  to  this  or  that  connedlion. 
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But,  this  point  reached,  we  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  to  communicate  from  our 
archives  a  paper  which  concerns  Makaria 
and  the  special  property  which  was  bestowed 
on  her  mind.  Unfortunately  this  memoran- 
dum was  written  from  memory  only  some  time 
after  it  was  communicated,  and  is  not,  as 
would  be  desirable  in  so  remarkable  a  case,  to 
be  looked  upon  as  authentic.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  however,  so  much  is  imparted  here  as 
will  arouse  refledlion  and  recommend  atten- 
tion as  to  whether  something  similar  or  ap- 
proximate has  not  been,  somewhere  or  other, 
noted  and  recorded. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Makaria  is  found  to  be  in  a  relation  to  our 
solar  system  which  one  may  hardly  venture  to 
express.  In  the  spirit,  the  soul,  the  imagin- 
ation, she  cherishes  it;  she  not  only  contem- 
plates it,  but  forms  as  it  were  a  part  of  it. 
She  sees  herself  drawn  onward  in  those 
heavenly  orbits,  but  in  a  manner  quite  pe- 
culiar; she  has  revolved  round  the  sun  since 
her  childhood,  and  in  fadl,  as  is  now  dis- 
cerned, in  a  spiral  continually  receding  from 
the  central  point  and  circling  towards  the 
outer  regions. 

If  it  may  be  assumed  that  beings  in  so  far 
as  they  are  corporeal  tend  towards  the  centre, 
in  so  far  as  they  are  spiritual  towards  the  cir- 
cumference, then  our  friend  belongs  to  the 
most  spiritual ;  she  seems  born  only  to  disen- 
gage herself  from  the  earthly,  to  penetrate 
to  the  nearest  and  most  distant  spaces  of 
existence.  This  peculiar  quality,  glorious  as 
it  is,  was  laid  on  her,  from  her  earliest  years, 
as  a  weighty  responsibility.  From  childhood 
she  remembers  her  innermost  self,  as  j^enetrated 
by  luminous  beings,  irradiated  by  a  light 
with  which  the  brightest  sunshine  has  nothing 
in  common.  She  often  saw  two  suns,  an  in- 
ward one,  and  one  without  in  the  heavens; 
two  moons,  of  which  the  external  one  retained 
its  size  in  all  its  phases,  whilst  the  inner  one 
diminished  ever  more  and  more. 

This  gift  drew  her  sympathy  away  from 
common  things;  but  her  excellent  parents 
availed  themselves  of  all  means  of  culture  for 
her.  All  capabilities  were  a<5live  in  her,  all 
modes  of  a6livitics  cffe<5llve ;  so  that  she  was 
able    to    satisfy    all    external    relations;    and 


whilst  her  heart,  her  mind  was  entirely  filled 
with  super-mundane  vision,  her  adlions  and 
condudl  still  remained  ever  conformable  to 
the  noblest  morality.  As  she  grew  up,  help- 
ful everywhere,  unremitting  in  great  and  small 
services,  she  moved  like  an  angel  of  God  upon 
earth,  whilst  her  spiritual  whole  moved  it  is 
true  around  the  natural  sun,  but  with  resped 
to  the^  supernatural  one  in  ever-widening 
circles. 

The  excessive  plenitude  of  this  condition 
was  in  some  degree  relieved  by  the  fa6l  that 
there  also  seemed  to  be  an  alternation  of  day 
and  night  in  her;  for  when  the  inner  light 
was  diminished  she  strove  to  fulfil  her  outer 
duties  most  faithfully,  and  on  a  fresh  reful- 
gence within  resigned  herself  to  the  roost 
blissful  repose.  Nay,  she  has  remarked  that  a 
sort  of  clouds  have  from  time  to  time  hovered 
lound  her,  and  shared  for  a  period  the  asped 
of  her  heavenly  comi)anions — an  epoch  which 
she  has  always  contrived  to  employ  for  the 
benefit  or  pleasure  of  her  friends. 

As  long  as  she  kept  her  visions  secret,  it 
was  no  small  matter  to  support  them.  What 
she  revealed  of  them  was  not  acknowledged 
or  was  misinterpreted:  she  therefore  allowed 
it  to  pass  to  the  outer  world  as  a  malady:  and 
it  is  still  always  so  spoken  of  in  the  family. 
But  at  last  good  fortune  brought  to  her  the 
man  whom  you  see  with  us,  equally  estimable 
as  physician,  mathematician  and  astronomer, 
a  thoroughly  noble  man  who  yet  at  first  really 
found  his  way  to  her  from  curiosity.  But  as 
she  gained  confidence  in  him  to  gradually 
describe  her  condition  to  him,  when  she  had 
joined  the  present  with  the  past,  and  intro- 
duced a  continuity  into  the  circumstances,  he 
was  so  possessed  by  the  phenomenon  that  he 
could  no  longer  separate  from  her,  but  every 
day  tried  to  penetrate  more  deeply  into  the 
secret. 

At  first,  as  he  not  indistin<511y  hinted,  he 
held  it  to  be  an  illusion:  for  she  did  not  denv 
that  from  earliest  youth  she  had  diligently 
occupied  herself  with  the  science  of  stars  and 
sky,  that  she  had  become  well-informed  in 
that  respe6l,  and  never  lost  an  opportunity  of 
making,  by  the  aid  of  instruments  and  books, 
the  structure  of  the  universe  clearer  to  her 
senses.  He  was  therefore  not  to  be  dissuaded 
I  but  that  it  was  acquired;  the  effed^  of  a  highly 
I  disciplined  imagination,  the  influence  of 
memory,  was  to  be  suspe6led,  with  the  co- 
operation of  discriminating  power,  but  es- 
pecially of  a  hidden  method  of  calculation. 
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He  is  a  mathematician  and  therefore  ob- 
stinate; a  clear  mind  and  therefore  incredu- 
lous: he  remained  long  on  his  guard,  noticing 
accurately,  however,  what  she  alleged;  tried 
to  anticipate  the  result  of  several  years,  at- 
tended particularly  to  the  most  recent  utter- 
ances coinciding  with  the  opposition  of  the 
heavenly  luminaries,  and  at  last  exclaimed, 
"Now,  why  should  not  God  and  Nature  cre- 
ate and  arrange  a  living  armillary  sphere,  a 
spiritual  clockwork,  such  that  it  should  be 
able  to  follow,  as  our  clocks  do  day  by  day 
and  hour  by  hour,  the  course  of  the  stars  of 
its  own  accord  a»id  in  its  own  way." 

But  here  we  do  not  venture  to  go  further ; 
for  the  incredible  loses  its  value  if  we  seek  to 
inspedt  it  in  closer  detail.  Yet  thus  much  we 
do  say:  what  served  as  the  basis  of  the  calcu- 
lations to  be  applied  was  as  follows — 

To  her,  the  seeress,  our  sun  seemed  in  her 
vision  much  smaller  than  she  saw  it  by  day: 
moreover  an  unusual  [X)sition  of  this  higher 
luminary  in  the  zodiac  gave  occasion  to  some 
dedu6tions. 

On  the  other  hand  doubt  and  bewilderment 
arose,  because  the  observer  indicated  one  star 
or  another  as  likewise  appearing  in  the  zodiac, 
but  of  which  nothing  could  be  perceived  in 
the  sky.  It  might  be  the  small  planets  at 
that  time  still  undiscovered:  for  from  other 
utterances  it  could  be  gathered  that,  having 
long  ago  crossed  the  orbit  of  Mars  she  was 
nearing  that  of  Jupiter.  She  had  manifestly 
for  a  long  time  been  contemplating  with  as- 
tonishment, it  would  be  hard  to  say  at  what 
distance,  this  planet  in  its  tremendous  glory, 
and  had  beheld  the  motion  of  its  moons  about 
it,  but  had  afterwards  seen  him  in  the  strangest 
guise  as  a  waning  moon,  and  in  facfl  reversed, 
as  the  waxing  moon  appears  to  us.  From  this 
it  was  concluded  that  she  saw  him  from  the 
side,  and  was  adluallyon  the  point  of  crossing 
his  orbit,  and  striving  towards  Saturn  in  tlie 
illimitable  space.  Thither  no  imagination 
follows  her:  but  we  hope  that  such  an  enteU- 
cheia^  will  not  altogether  abandon  our  solar 
system,  but  on  reaching  its  boundaries  will 
long  to  return  to  influence  again  the  life  and 
well-being  of  the  earth  for  the  benefit  of  our 
descendatus. 

Whilst  we  herewith  conclude,  in  the  hope 
of  pardon,  this  ethereal  poem,  let  us  turn 
back  to  that  terrestrial  fable  of  which  we  have 
given  a  passing  indication  above. 

*  All  Aristotelian  term  meaning  cffe<5\ive  power. — Kd. 


Montan  had  given  out  with  the  greatest 
api)earance  of  truth  that  that  extraordinary 
person  who  was  able  to  indicate  so  well  by 
feeling  the  differences  of  the  material  of  the 
earth,  had  already  gone  abroad  with  the  first 
of  the  emigrants;  a  statement,  however,  which 
to  the  thoughtful  must  have  seemed  altogether 
unlikely.  For  how  could  Montan  and  others 
of  his  sort  have  let  so  handy  a  divining-rod 
go  from  his  side?  Moreover,  soon  after  his 
departure,  by  the  aid  of  gossip  and  special 
tales  of  the  under  house-servants  on  the  sub- 
jed,  a  general  suspicion  arose.  For  Philina 
and  Lydia  had  brought  with  them  a  third 
person  under  the  pretence  that  she  was  a  ser- 
vant, for  which  however  she  did  not  seem  to 
be  in  the  least  adapted :  and  besides  she  was 
never  wantt-d  when  the  ladies  dressed  or  un- 
dressed. Her  simple  costume  clothed  the 
compa6l,  well-knit  body  very  neatly,  but  like 
the  whole  of  her  person  gave  an  indication 
of  rusticity.  Her  behavior  without  being 
rough  showed  none  of  the  culture  of  society, 
of  which  ladies*-maids  generally  offer  a  cari- 
cature. Moreover  she  soon  found  her  place 
amongst  the  servants;  she  associated  herself 
with  the  garden  and  field-servants,  laid  hold 
of  the  spade  and  worked  like  two  or  three. 
If  she  got  hold  of  the  rake,  it  flew  in  the 
nimblest  way  over  the  upturned  earth,  and 
the  widest  space  resembled  a  well-levelled 
flower-bed.  In  other  respecfls  she  kept  her- 
self quiet  and  very  soon  won  universal  good- 
will. They  would  talk  to  each  other  about 
her,  and  say  that  she  had  often  been  seen  to 
lay  down  her  implement  and  run  across  the 
fields  over  stock  and  stone  to  a  hidden  spring 
where  she  could  quench  her  thirst.  This 
pra6lice  she  had  repeated  daily,  contriving, 
from  any  point  at  which  she  happened  to  be 
standing,  always  to  find  out  some  pure  run- 
ning water  or  other,  whenever  she  had  need  of  it. 

And  thus  a  witness  to  Montan's  statement 
had  remained  behind.  He,  probably  in  order 
to  avoid  troublesome  trials  and  inadequate 
testings,  determined  to  conceal  the  presence 
of  so  remarkable  a  person  from  his  noble 
hosts,  who  would  otherwise  have  well  deserved 
such  confidence.  We,  however,  have  wished 
to  communicate,  even  incompletely  as  it  lies 
before  us,  what  has  come  to  our  knowledge, 
with  the  friendly  intention  of  dire6ling  the 
observation  of  men  of  research  to  similar  cases, 
which  present  themselves,  by  some  sort  of 
indication,  perhaps  more  often  than  one  would 
think. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  steward  of  the  castle  which  but  a  short 
time  since  we  saw  enlivened  by  our  travellers, 
a6live  and  dexterous  by  nature,  always  keep- 
ing before  his  eyes  his  employers'  interest  and 
his  own,  was  now  sitting  contentedly  making 
up  accounts  and  reports,  in  which  he  was  at 
pains  to  bring  out  and  to  display  separately 
with  some  complacency  the  great  advantages 
that  had  accrued  to  his  distridl  during  the 
presence  of  these  guests.  But  this,  according 
to  his  own  persuasion,  was  only  the  least:  he 
had  remarked  what  great  results  emanate  from 
active,  able,  liberal-minded,  and  bold  men. 
Some  had  taken  their  leave,  to  settle  beyond 
the  seas ;  others  to  gain  their  livelihood  upon 
the  mainland:  he  was  now  aware  of  yet  a 
third  secret  relation,  which  he  at  once  resolved 
to  turn  to  account. 

At  their  departure  it  became  evident  (as 
could  have  been  foreseen  and  known)  that 
many  of  the  stalwart  young  men  had  become 
more  or  less  friendly  with  the  pretty  girls  of 
the  village  and  the  neighborhood — only  a  few 
showed  courage  enough,  when  Odoard  went 
away  with  his  followers,  to  declare  definitely 
that  they  would  remain.  Of  Lenardo's  emi- 
grants not  one  stayed,  but  of  these  latter 
several  declared  that  in  a  short  time  they 
would  return  and  settle  down,  if  they  could 
be  provided  in  some  measure  with  a  sufficient 
subsistence,  and  security  for  the  future. 

The  steward,  who  was  perfectly  well  ac- 
quainted with  every  individual  and  the  do- 
mestic circumstances  of  the  little  population 
that  was  subjedt  to  him,  laughed  quietly  like 
a  true  egoist,  at  the  circumstance  that  such 
great  preparations  and  expenses  should  be  in- 
curred for  the  purpose  of  showing  themselves 
free  and  acflive  beyond  seas  and  inland,  and 
yet  should  thereby  bring  him,  who  had  sat 
quite  still  on  his  acres,  just  the  greatest  advan- 
tages to  house  and  home,  and  give  him  an 
opportunity  of  keeping  back  and  colledling 
round  himself  some  of  the  best.  H  is  thoughts, 
enlarged  by  present  circumstances,  found 
nothing  more  natural  than  that  liberality  well 
applied  would  have  worthy  and  profitable  con- 
sequences. He  immediately  formed  the  reso- 
lution of  undertaking  something  like  it  in  his 
own  little  distri6l.  Fortunately  some  well-to- 
do  inhabitants  were  now  as  it  were  compelled  to 
resign  their  daughters  legally  to  the  too  pre- 
mature husbands.  The  steward  made  such  a 
social   mishap  comprehensible  to  them  as  a 


fortunate  occurrence:  and  since  it  was  really 
fortunate  that  this  Jot  had  fallen  upon  the 
artisans  who  would  with  this  intent  be  most 
useful,  it  was  not  difficult  to  make  a  beginning 
with  a  furniture-fadlory,  which  needs  no  wide 
space  or  great  surroundings,  but  only  requires 
dexterity  and  sufficient  material.  The  last 
the  steward  promised:  wives,  space  and  cus- 
tom the  inhabitants  provided,  and  the  immi- 
grants brought  dexterity  with  them. 

All  this  the  clever  man  of  business  had 
already  well  thought  over  in  private  during 
the  stay  and  in  the  turmoil  of  the  crowd: 
and  therefore,  as  soon  as  there  was  quiet 
around  him,  he  could  immediately  proceed  to 
work. 

Peace,  in  truth  a  sort  of  death-like  peace, 
had  fallen  on  the  village  streets,  on  the  castle 
courtyard,  after  the  rush  of  this  flood,  when  a 
horseman  galloping  in  upon  our  calculating 
and  scheming  man  of  business,  called  out  to 
him  and  roused  him  from  his  peaceful  frame 
of  mind.  It  is  true  that  the  horses'  hoofs  did 
not  clatter,  for  it  was  not  shod,  but  the  rider, 
who  sprang  from  the  saddle-cloth  (he  rode 
without  saddle  and  stirrups,  and  controlled  the 
horse  only  by  a  halter)  called  loudly  and  im- 
patiently for  the  inmates,  the  guests,  and  was 
passionately  astonished  at  finding  everything 
so  still  and  dead. 

The  steward's  servant  knew  not  what  to 
make  of  this  stranger.  When  a  discussion 
arose  the  steward  himself  came  forth,  and  he 
too  was  able  to  say  nothing  more  than  that 
they  had  all  gone  away. 

"Whither?"  was  the  question  of  the  viva- 
cious young  stranger.  With  composure,  the 
steward  indicated  the  road  of  Lenardo  and 
Odoard,  and  of  a  third  problematical  person 
whom  they  had  partly  called  Wilhelm,  partly 
Meister.  He  had  embarked  wpon  the  river  at 
a  few  miles  distance:  he  was  going  down, 
first  to  visit  his  son,  and  then  to  follow  out 
further  some  important  business. 

The  youth  already  had  vaulted  again  uf>on 
the  horse,  and  received  information  as  to  the 
nearest  road  to  the  river,  when  he  gallo])ed 
out  of  the  gateway  again  and  sped  away  so 
quickly  that  the  steward,  who  was  looking  out 
of  his  window  overhead,  scarcely  dete<5led  by 
a  flying  cloud  of  dust  that  the  mad  rider  had 
taken  the  right  track. 

The  last  cloud  of  dust  had  just  disappeared 
in  the  distance,  and  our  steward  was  about  to 
sit  down  again  to  his  business,  when  a  mes- 
senger on  foot  came  rushing  in  at  the  same 
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gale  aiiii  j'^kciI  likt-ivu-c  l,.r  Ilie  paily.  to 
wliom  he  had  been  sent  off  in  haste  to  deliver 
Miraelhing  of  importance.  He  had  for  them 
a  rather  large  packet,  but  in  addition  to  this 
also  a  single  letter  addressed  to  Wilhelm, 
called  Meisler,  which  had  b«n  specially  com- 
mended to  the  care  of  the  messenger  by  a 
young  lady;  and  the  speedy  delivery  of  which 


ihem  ail  loyeiliet  ui   .'..  ..^.^iw  iv,;.jc  lutlher 
information. 

But  the  letter  itself,  which  also  we  have 
found  amongst  the  many  papers  intrusted  to 
us,  being  of  tlic  grealcst  importance,  we  must 
not  withhold.  It  was  from  Hersilia,  a  young 
lady  as  wonderful  as  she  was  amiable,  who  ap- 
peare   only  seldom    in    our  conmmnicaiions. 


had  been  most  stringently  urged.  Unfor-  I  but  who  at  every  appearance  must  certainly 
tunaiely  he  too  could  receive  no  other  answer  have  aitrafled  irresistibly  every  one  of  intel- 
than  that  he  found  the  nest  empty,  and  must  left  and  refinement.  Tlie  fate,  too,  that  be- 
ihcrcfore  proceed  on  his  way  wiih  all  speed  lo  falls  her,  is  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary 
such  place  where  he  might  hope  to  light  upon  |  that  can  befall  a  tender  spirit. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 
Hersilia  to  Wilhelm. 

I  WAS  sitting  thinking,  and  could  not  say 
what  I  was  thinking  about.  A  thoughtful  un- 
thinking, however,  often  comes  over  me;  it 
is  a  sort  of  conscious  indifference.  A  horse 
gallops  into  the  courtyard,  and  rouses  me 
from  my  repose:  the  door  flies  open,  and 
Felix  enters  in  all  the  splendor  of  youth,  like 
a  little  idol.  He  hastens  up  to  me,  and  is 
about  to  embrace  me.  I  sign  him  back.  He 
seems  mdifferent,  remains  at  some  distance, 
and  with  undisturbed  cheerfulness  begins  to 
praise  the  horse  that  brought  him  here,  and 
to  tell  me  circumstantially  and  confidentially 
about  his  habits  and  his  pleasures.  The  recol- 
lection of  former  stories  brings  us  upon  the 
ornamental  casket;  he  knows  that  I  have  it, 
and  wishes  to  see  it:  I  acquiesce,  it  was  im- 
possible to  refuse.  He  looks  at  it,  tells  cir- 
cumstantially how  he  discovered  it.  I  get 
confused,  and  betray  the  fadl  that  I  have  the 
key.  Now  his  curiosity  rises  to  the  highest 
pitch;  that  too  he  wishes  to  see,  only  at  a 
distance.  One  could  never  see  anyone  beg 
more  urgently  and  lovingly:  he  begs  and 
prays,  kneels  and  begs  with  such  fiery,  winning 
eyes,  such  sweet  insinuating  words,  that  I 
was  again  over-persuaded.  I  held  up  the 
wondrous  secret  at  a  distance,  but  he  quickly 
caught  hold  of  my  hand  and  snatched  it  away, 
springing  playfully  aside,  round  a  table. 

**I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  casket,  or 
the  key,'*  he  exclaimed.  **  It  was  your  heart 
I  wished  to  open,  that  it  should  disclose  itself 
to  me,  come  to  me,  press  itself  to  me,  give 
me  leave  to  press  it  to  my  breast." 

He  was  infinitely  beautiful  and  lovable,  and 
as  I  was  about  to  run  after  him,  he  kept  push- 
ing the  casket  before  him  on  the  table:  the 
key  was  already  in  the  lock:  he  threatened  to 
turn  it,  and  turned  it  really;  the  key  broke 
off,  the  outer  end  fell  upon  the  table. 

I  was  more  distra6led  than  can  be  imagined. 
He  takes  advantage  of  my  inattention,  leaves 
the  casket  lying,  rushes  at  me  and  seizes  me  in 
his  arms.  I  struggled  in  vain ;  his  eyes  ap- 
proached mine;  and  it  is  something  lovely  to 
see  one's  own  form  in  a  loving  eye.  I  saw  it 
for  the  first  time,  as  he  pressed  his  lips  passion- 
ately on  mine.  I  must  confess  it,  I  gave  him 
his  kisses  back ;  it  is  so  lovely  to  make  a  per- 
son happy.  I  tore  myself  away;  the  gulf  that 
separates  us  a]>j)eared  only  too  plainly  to  me. 
Instead  of  collcdling  myself,   I  overshot   the 


mark ;  I  pushed  him  angrily  away ;  my  con- 
fusion gave  me  courage  and  wit ;  I  threatened, 
scolded,  ordered  him  never  to  appear  before 
me  again ;  he  believed  in  the  genuineness  of 
my  expressions. 

**  Very  well,*'  said  he,  "then  I  will  ride  out 
into  the  world  until  I  perish." 

He  threw  himself  on  his  horse  and  galloped 
away.  Still  half-dreaming  I  go  to  take  charge 
of  the  casket :  the  half  of  the  key  lay  broken 
off.  I  found  myself  in  double,  triple  em- 
barrassment. 

O  men,  O  mankind,  will  you  never  plant  out 
reason  ?  Had  we  not  enough  of  the  father,  who 
was  the  cause  of  ^o  much  mischief;  did  we 
need  the  son  also,  to  confuse  us  irretrievably? 

These  impressions  were  lying  by  me  a  long 
time ;  now  a  strange  circumstance  intervenes 
which  I  must  mention:  it  clears  up  and 
obliterates  the  foregoing. 

An  old  goldsmith  and  jeweller,  esteemed 
by  my  uncle,  comes  in  and  exhibits  some 
strange  antique  treasures.  I  am  instigated  to 
bring  out  the  casket ;  he  looks  at  the  broken 
key  and  points  out  what  had  hitherto  been 
overlooked,  that  the  fradlure  was  not  rough, 
but  smooth.  By  contadl  the  two  ends  adhere 
to  one  another.  He  pulls  out  the  key  entire; 
they  are  magnetically  united,  hold  firmly  to 
each  other,  but  lock  only  for  one  who  is 
initiated.  The  man  goes  a  short  distance  off; 
the  casket  flies  open,  but  he  shuts  it  down 
again  at  once:  such  secrets,  he  opines,  it  is 
not  good  to  meddle  with. 

My  inexplicable  condition,  thank  Heaven, 
you  certainly  do  not  realize ;  for  how  should 
one  appreciate  the  embarrassment,  whilst  out- 
side the  embarrassment.  The  important  cas- 
ket stands  before  me ;  the  key  which  turns  not 
I  hold  in  my  hand :  the  former  I  would  wil- 
lingly leave  unopened,  if  only  the  latter  would 
unlock  for  me  the  future  at  hand. 

Do  not  trouble  yourself  about  me  for 
awhile:  but  I  pressingly  beg,  implore,  ur- 
gently enjoin,  inquire  . after  Felix!  I  have 
sent  round  about  in  vain,  to  find  out  the 
traces  of  his  path.  I  know  not  whether  I 
should  bless  or  dread  the  day  which  will  bring 
us  together  again. 

At  last,  at  last,  the  messenger  denuinds  his 
dismissal ;  he  has  been  kept  here  long  enough: 
he  is  to  overtake  the  wanderers  with  important 
despatches.  In  their  com])any  he  will  doubt- 
less find  you  too,  or  they  will  diredl  him  aright. 
I,  in  the  meantime,  shall  not  be  pacified. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Now  was  the  bark  gliding  down  [he  river, 
shone  on  by  tlie  hoi  noonday  sun ;  gentle 
breezes  cooled  the  heated  ether;  soft  banks 
on  both  sides  afforded  a  very  simple  yet 
pleasing  prosi)e6l.  The  corn-land  was  not 
far  from  tlie  stream,  and  a  rich  soil  lay  so 
close  to  it  that  the  rushing  water,  at  any  part 
where  it  was  precipitated  against  it,  had  dealt 
forcibly  with  the  loose  earth,  and  carrying  it 


ailors  rowed,  s 


'ifta 


arrow,  to  the  surging 
pool,  and  in  a  moment  had  grasped  the 
beautiful  prize.  To  all  apiiearance  lifeless, 
the  beautifnl  youth  lay  in  the  boat,  and  after 
tation  the  expert  men  rowed  to 
■ground  that  had  formed  itself 
To  land,  to  lift  the  body  on 
■  strip  and  dry  it,  was  the  work 
but  as  yet  no  sign  of  life  was 
to  be  seen;  the  fair  flower  lay  prostrate  in 
their  arms ! 


a  pebbly  osier 
to  tlie  bank,  t< 


/^-Tv 


off,  had  formed  rugged  precipices  of  consider- 
able height. 

Right  above,  on  the  most  broken  edge  of 
such  a  precipice,  where  in  other  circumstances 
the  towing-path  would  have  run,  our  friend 
saw  a  young  man,  well  built,  of  powerful 
form,  approaching  at  a  trot.  But  scarcely 
was  he  about  to  take  a  sh3r|)er  look  at  him 
than  the  overhanging  turf  broke  loose  and 
the  unlucky  one  is  precipitately  hurled,  horse 
above,  rider  beneath,  into  the  water.  It  was 
no    time   to    think    how  and  wherefore:    the 


WilheJm  ^ot  hold  of  the  lancet  at  once  to 
open  the  vem  of  the  arm :  the  blood  gushed 
out  copiously,  and  mingling  with  the  wind- 
ing, glancing  waves,  it  followed  the  rippling 
stream.  Life  returned.  The  loving  surgeon 
had  scarcely  time  to  fix  the  bandages,  when 
the  youth  had  already  boldly  raised  himself 
upon  his  feet,  and  looking  keenly  at  VViJhelm, 
cried,  "  If  I  am  to  live  let  it  be  with  thee !" 

With  these  words  he  fell  on  the  neck  of  his 
recognizing  and  recognized  preserver,  and 
wept    bitterly.     So    they  stood   in  close  eni- 
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brace,  like  Castor  and  Pollux:  brothers  meet- 
ing at  the  turning-point  between  Orkus  and 
Day. 

They  begged  him  to  quiet  himself.  The 
sturdy  men  had  already  prepared  a  comfort- 
able couch,  half  in  the  sun,  half  in  shade, 
amongst  light  bushes  and  twigs:  here  he  was 
now  lying,  stretched  upon  his  father's  cloak, 
the  comeliest  among  youths:  brown  locks, 
quicklydried,  already  curled  again;  he  smiled 
quietly  and  fell  asleep.  Our  friend  as  he 
covered  him  over  looked  down  at  him  with 
pleasure. 

"Art  thou  then  ever  reproduced,  glorious 


image  of  God!"  he  exclaimed,  "and  art 
forthwith  disfigured  again,  injured  from  within 
or  from  without." 

The  cloak  fell  over  him:  a  tempered  sun - 
glow  gently  and  deeply  warmed  his  ilmbs 
throughout:  his  cheeks  reddened  heahhily, 
he  seemed  already  completely  restored. 

The  active  men,  rejoicing  in  a  good  adlion 
well  sped,  and  anticipating  the  liberal  recom- 
pense that  was  to  be  expefled,  had  already  as 
good  as  dried  the  youth's  clothing  on  the  hot 
shingle,  so  that  as  soon  as  he  awoke  they  might 
reinstate  him  in  the  most  becoming  condition 
for  society. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Edward — so  we  shall  call  a  wealthy  noble- 
man in  the  prime  of  life — had  been  spending 
several. hours  of  a  fine  April  morning  in  his 
nuRcry-garden,  budding  the  stems  of  some 
young  trees  with  cuttings  which  had  been 
recently  sent  to  him.  He  had  finished  what 
he  was  abom,  and  having  laid  his  tools  to- 
gether in  iheir  box,  was  complacently  sur- 
veying his  work,  when  the  gardener  came 
up  and  complimented  his  master  on  his  in- 

"Have  you  seen  my  wife  anywhere?"  in- 
quired Edward,  as  he  moved  to  go  away. 

*'  My  lady  is  alone  yonder  in  the  new 
grounds,"  said  the  man;  "the  summer-house 
which  she  has  been  making  on  the  rock  over 
against  the  castle  is  finished  lo-day,  and  really 
it  is  beautiful.  It  cannot  fail  to  please  your 
grace.  The  view  from  it  is  perfeifl: — the 
village  at  your  feet;  a  little  lo  your  right  the 
church,  with  its  tower,  which  you  can  just  see 
over;  and  direflly  opposite  you,  the  castle 
and  ibe  garden." 

"Quite  true,"  replied  Edward;  "I  can  see 


the  people  at  work  a  few  steps  from  where  I 
am  standing." 

"And  then,  to  the  right  of  the  church 
again,"  continued  the  gardener,  "is  the 
opening  of  the  valley;  and  you  look  along 
over  a  range  of  wood  and  meadow  far  into 
the  distance.  The  steps  up  the  rock,  too, 
are  excellently  arranged.  My  gracious  lady 
understands  these  things;  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
work  under  her." 

"Go  to  her,"  said  Edward,  "and  desire 
her  to  be  so  good  as  to  wait  for  me  there. 
Tell  her  I  wish  to  see  this  new  creation  of 
hers,  and  enjoy  it  with  her." 

The  gardener  went  rapidly  off,  and  Edward 
soon  followed.  Descending  the  terrace,  and 
stopping  as  he  passed  to  look  into  the  hot- 
houses and  the  forcing-pits,  he  came  presently  to 
the  stream,  and  thence,  over  a  narrow  bridge, 
to  a  place  where  the  walk  leading  to  the  sum- 
mer-house branched  off  in  two  direiflions. 
One  path  led  across  the  churchyard,  imme- 
diately up  the  face  of  the  rock.  The  other, 
into  which  he  struck,  wound  away  to  the  left, 
with  a  more  gradual  ascent,  through  a  pretty 
shrubbery.    Where  the  two  paths  joined  again, 
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a  seal  had  btcn  nude,  where  lie  slopped  a 
few  tuomenls  tu  rest;  and  then,  following  the 
now  single  road,  be  found  himiclf,  after 
scnunbling  along  among  steps  and  slopes  of 
all  sorts  and  kiiidsj  conducted  at  last  through 
a  narrow  more  or  less  steep  outlet  to  the  sum- 
mer-house. 

Charlotte  was  standing  at  the  door  to  re- 
ceive her  husband.  She  made  him  sit  down 
where,  without  moving,  he  could  command  a 
view  of  the  different  landscapes  through  the 
door  and  window — these  serving  as  frames,  in 
which  they  were  set  like  pictures.  Spring  was 
coming  on;  a  rich,  beautiful  life  would  soon 
everywhere  be  bursting;  and  Edward  spoke 
of  it  with  delight. 

"Tliere  is  only  one  thing  which  1  should 
observe,"  he  added,  "the  summer-house  it- 
self is  rather  small." 

"  It  is  large  enough  for  you  and  me,  at  any 
rate,"  answered  Charlotte. 

"Certainly,"  said  Edward;  "there  is  room 
for  a  third,  too,  easily." 

"Of  course;  and  for  a  fourth  also,"  replied 
Charlotte.  "For  larger  parties  we  can  con- 
trive other  places." 

"Now  that  we  are  here  by  ourselves,  with 
no  one  to  disturb  us,  and  in  such  a  pleasant 
mood,"  said  Eklward,  "it  is  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  nie  to  tell  you  that  I  have  for  some 
time  had  something  on  my  mind,  alwut  which 
I  have  wished  to  speak  to  jou,  but  have  never 
been  able  to  muster  up  my  courage." 

"  I  have  observed  that  there  h^  been  some- 
thing of  the  sort,"  said  Charlotte. 

■'Andevt-n  now,"  Edward  went  on,  "if  it 
were  not  lor  a  letter  ivliich  the  jiost  brought 
me  this  morning,  and  wliiih  iihliyei.  me  lo 
come  to  some  rc^ohitiun  to-rinv,  I  i^hoiild  very 
likely  have  still  kept  it  to  mvs-lf." 

"What  is  it,  then?"  asked  Charlotte,  turn- 
ing affeflionately  towards  him. 

"It  concerns  our  friend  ihf  captain," 
answered  Edward;  " yuu  know  the  unfor- 
tunate position  in  which  he,  like  many  others, 
is  placed.  It  U  through  no  fault  iif  his  own ; 
but  yon  may  imagine  how  painful  it  must  be 
for  a  [jcrson  with  bis  kiiowledije  and  talents 
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"  I  .im  quite  ready  lo  tell  you  what  I  haw 
in  view,"  returned  Edward.  "Through  his 
last  letters  there  is  a  prevailing  lone  of  dcs>- 
pondency;  not  that  he  is  really  in  any  want. 
He  knows  thoroughly  well  how  to  limit  bis 
expenses;  and  I  liave  taken  care  for  every- 
thing absolutely  necessary.  It  is  no  disire^ 
to  him  lo  accept  obligations  from  mc;  all  our 
lives  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  borrowing 
from  and  lending  to  each  other ;  and  we  could 
not  tell,  if  we  would,  how  our  debtor  and 
creditor  account  stands.  It  is  being  without 
occupation  which  is  really  fretting  him.  The 
many  actomph'shments  which  he  has  cultivated 
in  himself,  it  is  his  only  pleasure — indeed,  it 
is  his  pasion — lo  be  daily  and  hourly  exer- 
cising for  the  benefit  of  others.  And  now.  to 
sit  still,  with  his  arras  folded;  or  to  go  im 
studying,  acquiring  and  acquiring,  when  he 
can  make  no  use  of  what  he  already  pos- 
sesses ; — my  dear  creature,  it  is  a  [tainful  situa- 
tion ;  and  alone  as  he  is,  he  feels  it  doubly 
and  trebly." 

"But  I  thought,"  said  Charlotte,  "that  he 
had  had  offers  from  many  different  quarters. 
I  myself  wrote  to  numbers  of  my  own  friends, 
male  and  female,  for  him ;  and,  as  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  not  without  effcift." 

"It  is  true,"  replied  Edward;  "but  these 
very  offets  —  these  various  proposals  —  have 
only  caused  him  fresh  ciubarrassment.  Not 
one  of  thetn  is  at  all  suitable  lo  such  a  person 
as  he  is.  He  would  have  nothing  to  do;  he 
would  have  to  sacrifice  htruself,  his  time,  his 
purjxjses,  his  whole  method  of  life ;  and  to 
that  he  cannot  bring  himself.  The  more  I 
think  of  it  all,  the  mori;  1  fee!  about  it, 
I  and  the  more  anxious  I  am  to  see  him  here 

I       "It  is  very  beautiful  and  amiable  in  you," 
answered  Charlotte,  "to  enter  with  so  much 

I  sympathy  into  your  friend's  position;   only 
yon  must  allow  me  to  ask  vou  to   think  of 

I  yourself  and  of  me,  as  well." 

"I  have  done  that,"  replied  Kdiviird.  "For 
ourselves,  we  can  have  nothing  to  expecl  from 
his  presence  with  us,  except  pleasure  and  ad- 

I  vantage.     I  will  say  nothing  of  the  expense. 

I  In  any  case,  if  he  came  to  us,  it  would  be  but 

I  small;  and  yon  know  he  will  he  of  no  incon- 
venience to  us  at  iill.     He  can  have  his  own 

I  rooms  in  the    right  wing  of  the   castle,  and 

I  everything  else  can  be  arranged  as  simply  as 

,  possible.     What  shall  we  not  be  thus  doing 
for  him  !  and  how  agreeable  and  how  profil- 

I  able  may  not  his  society  prove  to  us !     I  have 
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hesitated.  We  were  about  the  same  age ;  but 
I  as  a  woman  had  grown  older  than  you  as  a 
man.  At  last  I  could  not  refuse  you  what  you 
seemed  to  think  the  one  thing  you  cared  for. 
All  the  discomfort  which  you  had  ever  ex- 
perienced, at  court,  in  the  army,  or  in  travel- 
ling, you  were  to  recover  from  at  my  side ;  you 
would  settle  down  and  enjoy  life;  but  only 
with  me  for  your  companion.  I  settled  my 
daughter  at  a  school,  where  she  could  be  more 
completely  educated  than  would  be  possible 
in  the  retirement  of  the  country;  and  I  placed 
my  niece  Ottilie  there  with  her  as  well,  who, 
perhaps,  would  have  grown  up  better  at  home 
with  me,  under  my  own  care.  This  was  done 
with  your  consent,  merely  that  we  might  have 
our  own  lives  to  ourselves — merely  that  we 
might  enjoy  undisturbed  our  so-long-wished- 
for,  so-long-delayed  happiness.  We  came  here 
and  settled  ourselves.  I  undertook  the  do- 
mestic part  of  the  manage,  you  the  out-of- 
doors,  and  the  general  control.  My  own 
principle  has  been  to  meet  your  wishes  in 
everything,  to  live  only  for  you.  At  least,  let 
us  give  ourselves  a  fair  trial  how  far  in  this 
way  we  can  be  enough  for  one  another.*' 

**  Since  the  interdependence  of  things,  as 
you  call  it,  is  your  especial  element,"  replied 
Edward,  **one  should  either  never  listen  to 
any  of  your  trains  of  reasoning,  or  make  up 
one's  mind  to  allow  you  to  be  in  the  right; 
and,  indeed,  you  have  been  in  the  right  up  to 
the  present  day.  The  foundation  which  we 
have  hitherto  been  laying  for  ourselves,  is  of 
the  true,  sound  sort;  only,  are  we  to  build 
nothing  upon  it?  is  nothing  to  be  developed 
out  of  it  ?  All  the  work  we  have  done — I  in 
the  garden,  you  in  the  park — is  it  all  only  for 
a  pair  of  hermits?" 

**Well,  well,"  replied  Charlotte,  "very 
well.  What  we  have  to  look  to  is,  that  we 
introduce  no  alien  element,  nothing  which 
shall  cross  or  obstni6l  us.  Remember,  our 
plans,  even  those  which  only  concern  our 
amusements,  depend  mainly  on  our  being  to- 
gether. You  were  to  read  to  me,  in  con- 
secutive order,  the  journal  which  you  made 
when  you  were  abroad.  You  were  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  arranging  it,  putting  all  the 
loose  matter  connedled  with  it  in  its  place ; 
and  with  me  to  work  \vith  you  and  help  you, 
out  of  these  invaluable  but  chaotic  leaves  and 
slicets  to  put  together  a  complete  thing,  which 
should  give  pleasure  to  ourselves  and  to  others. 
I  promised  to  assist  you  in  transcribing;  and 
we  thought  it  would  be  so  pleasant,  so  delight- 


ful, so  charming,  to  travel  over  in  recolledlion 
the  world  which  we  were  unable  to  see  to- 
gether. The  beginning  is  already  made. 
Then,  in  the  evenings,  you  have  taken  up 
your  flute  again,  accompanying  me  on  the 
piano,  while  of  visits  backwards  and  forwards 
among  the  neighborhood,  there  is  abundance. 
For  my  part,  I  have  been  promising  myself 
out  of  all  this  the  first  really  happy  summer  I 
have  ever  thought  to  spend  in  my  life." 

**Only  I  cannot  see,"  replied  Edward, 
rubbing  his  forehead,  "how,  through  every 
bit  of  this  which  you  have  been  so  sweetly  and 
so  sensibly  laying  before  me,  the  captain's 
presence  can  be  any  interruption;  I  should 
rather  have  thought  it  would  give  it  all  fresh 
zest  and  life.  He  was  my  companion  during 
a  part  of  my  travels.  He  made  many  obser- 
vations from  a  different  point  of  view  from 
mine.  We  can  put  it  all  altogether,  and  so 
make  a  charmingly  complete  work  of  it." 

"Well,  then,  I  will  acknowledge  openly," 
answered  Charlotte,  with  some  impatience, 
"  my  feeling  is  against  this  plan.  I  have  an 
instindl  which  tells  me  no  good  will  come 
of  it." 

"You  women  are  invincible  in  this  way," 
replied  Edward.  "  You  are  so  sensible,  that 
there  is  no  answering  you,  then  so  affe6lionate, 
that  one  is  glad  to  give  way  to  you ;  full  of 
feelings,  which  one  cannot  wound,  and  full 
of  forebodings,  which  terrify  one." 

"I  am  not  superstitious,"  said  Charlotte; 
"and  I  care  nothing  for  these  dim  sensations, 
merely  as  such ;  but  in  general  they  are  the 
result  of  unconscious  recolledlions  of  happy 
or  unhappy  consequences,  which  we  have  ex- 
perienced as  following  on  our  own  or  others* 
adlions.  Nothing  is  of  greater  moment,  in 
any  state  of  things,  than  the  intervention  of  a 
third  person.  I  have  seen  friends,  brothers 
and  sisters,  lovers,  husbands  and  wives,  whose 
relation  to  each  other,  through  the  accidental 
or  intentional  introdudlion  of  a  thir^  person, 
has  been  altogether  changed — whose  whole 
moral  condition  has  been  inverted  by  it." 

"That  may  very  well  be,"  replied  Ekiward, 
"with  people  who  live  on  without  looking 
where  they  are  going;  but  not,  surely,  with 
persons  whom  experience  has  taught  to  under- 
stand themselves." 

"That  understanding  ourselves,  my  dearest 
husband,"  insisted  Charlotte,  "is  no  such 
certain  weapon.  It  is  very  often  a  most 
dangerous  one  for  the  person  who  bears  it. 
And  out  of  all  this,  at  least  so  much  seems  to 
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way,  she  seeking  to  reward  l)is  kiiiiiiicss  lo  her 
by  the  utmost  liberality ;  after  her  early  death 
his  own  master,  travelling  independently  of 
every  one,  equal  to  all  contingencies  and  all 
changes,  with  desires  never  encessive,  but 
multiple  and  various — free-hearted,  generous, 
briive,  at  times  even  noble — what  was  there  in 
the  world  to  cross  or  thwart  him  ? 

Hitherto,  everything  had  gone  as  he  de- 
sired 1  Charlotte  had  become  his;  he  had 
won  her  at  last,  with  an  obstinate,  a  romantic 
6dclity;  and  now  he  felt  himself,  for  the  first 
time,  concradiiled,  crossed  in  his  wishes, 
when  those  wishes  were  to  invite  to  his  home 
the  friend  of  bis  youih — just  as  he  ivas  long- 
ing, as  it  were,  to  throw  open  his  whole  heart 
to  him.  He  felt  annoyed,  imiialieiit;  he  took 
up  his  ]>en  again  and  again,  and  as  oflen 
threw  it  down  again,  because  he  could  not 


arise,  that  we  should  not  be  in  too  great  a 
hurry.  Let  me  have  a  few  days  to  think; 
don't  decide," 

"As  the  matter  stands,"  returned  Edward, 
"wait  as  many  days  as  we  will,  we  shall  sliil 
be  in  too  great  a  hurry.  The  arguments  for 
and  against  are  all  before  us;  all  we  want  is 
the  conclusion,  and,  as  things  are,  I  think  the 
best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  draw  lots," 

"  I  know,"  said  Charlotte,  "  that  in  doubt- 
ful cases  it  is  your  way  to  leave  them  to  chance. 
To  me,  in  such  a  serious  matter,  this  seems 
almost  a  crime." 

"Then  what  am  I  to  write  to  the  captain?" 
cried  Edward;  "for  write  1  must  at  once," 

"Write  him  a  kind,  sensible,  syropathiiing 
letter,"  answered  Charloite. 

"That  is  as  good  as  none  at  all,"  replied 
Edward. 

"And  there  are  many  cases,"  an- 
swered she,  "  in  which  we  are  obliged, 
and  in  wliieh  it  is  the  real  kindness, 
rather  to  write  nothing  than   not  to 


CHAPTER  II. 

Edward  was  alone  in  his  room. 
The  repetition  of  the  incidents  of  his 
life  from  Charlotte's  lips;  the  repre- 
sentation of  their  mutual  situation, 
their  mutual  purposes;  had  worked 
him,  sensitive  as  he  was,  into  a  very 
pleasant  state  of  mind.  While  close 
to  her — while  in  her  presence — he  had 
felt  so  happy,  that  he  had  thought 
out  a  wann,  kind,  but  quiet  and  in- 
definite epistle  which  he  would  send 
to  the  captain.  When,  however,  he 
hadsetcled  himself  at  his  writing-table, 
and  taken  up  his  friend's  letter  to  read 
it  over  once  more,  the  sad  condition 
of  this  excellent  man  rose  again  vividly 
before  him.  The  feelings  which  had 
been  all  day  distressing  him  again 
awoke,  and  it  appeared  impossible  to 
him  to  leave  one  whom  he  called  hi- 
friend  in  such  painful  embarrassmeni. 

Edward  was  unaccustomed  to  deny 
himself  anything.  'ITie  only  child, 
and  consequently  the  spoiled  child,  of 

wealthy  parents,  who  had  persuaded  him  into  I  make  up  his  mind  what  to  write.  Against 
a  singular,  but  highly  advantageous  marriage  his  wife's  wishes  he  would  not  go;  .igainst 
with  a  lady  far  older  than  himself;  and  again  her  expressed  desire  he  could  not.  Ill  at  ease 
by  her  petted  and  indulged  in  every  possible  \  as  he  was,  it  would  have  been  impossiblo  for 
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him,  even  if  he  had  wished,  to  write  a  quiet, 
easy  letter.  The  most  natural  thing  to  do 
was  to  put  it  off.  In  a  few  words  he  begged 
his  friend  to  forgive  him  for  having  left  his 
letter  unanswered ;  that  day  he  was  unable  to 
write  circumstantially;  but  shortly,  he  hoped 
to  be  able  to  tell  him  what  he  felt  at  greater 
length. 

The  next  day,  as  they  were  walking  to  the 
same  spot,  Charlotte  took  the  opportunity  of 
bringing  back  the  conversation  to  the  subjedl, 
perhaps  because  she  knew  that  there  is  no 
surer  way  of  rooting  out  any  plan  or  purpose, 
than  by  often  talking  it  over. 

It  was  what  Edward  was  wishing.  He  ex- 
pressed himself  in  his  own  way,  kindly  and 
sweetly.  For  although,  sensitive  as  he  was, 
he  flamed  up  readily — although  the  vehemence 
with  which  he  desired  anything  made  him 
pressing,  and  his  obstinacy  made  him  im- 
patient— his  words  were  so  softened  by  his 
wish  to  spare  the  feelings  of  those  to  whom 
he  was  speaking,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to 
be  charmed,  even  when  one  most  disagreed, 
with  him. 

This  morning,  he  first  contrived  to  bring 
Charlotte  into  the  happiest  humor,  and  then 
so  disarmed  her  with  the  graceful  turn  which 
he  gave  to  the  conversation,  that  she  cried  out 
at  last : 

**You  are  determined  that  what  I  refused  to 
the  husband  you  will  make  me  grant  to  the 
lover.  At  least,  my  dearest,"  she  continued, 
"I  will  acknowledge  that  your  wishes,  and 
the  warmth  and  sweetness  with  which  you  ex- 
press them,  have  not  left  me  untouched,  have 
not  left  me  unmoved.  You  drive  me  to  make 
a  confession ; — till  now,  I  too  have  had  a  con- 
cealment from  you;  I  am  in  exadlly  the  same 
position  with  you,  and  I  have  hitherto  been 
putting  the  same  restraint  on  my  inclination 
which  I  have  been  exhorting  you  to  put  on 
yours." 

**Glad  am  I  to. hear  that,"  said  Edward. 
*'  In  the  married  state,  a  difference  of  opinion 
now  and  then,  I  see,  is  no  bad  thing;  we 
learn  something  of  one  another  by  it." 

**You  are  to  learn  at  present,  then,"  said 
Charlotte,  "that  it  is  with  me  about  Ottilie 
as  it  is  with  you  about  the  captain.  The  dear 
child  is  most  uncomfortable  at  the  school, 
and  I  am  thoroughly  uneasy  about  her.  Lu- 
ciana,  my  daughter,  bom  as  she  is  for  the 
world,  is  there  training  hourly  for  the  world; 
languages,  history,  everything  that  is  taught 
there,  she  acquires  with  so  much  ease  that,  as 


it  were,  she  learns  them  off  at  sight.  She  has 
quick  natural  gifts,  and  an  excellent  memory; 
one  may  almost  say  she  forgets  everything, 
and  in  a  moment  calls  it  all  back  again.  She 
distinguishes  herself  above  every  one  at  the 
school  with  the  freedom  of  her  carriage,  the 
grace  of  her  movement,  and  the  elegance  of 
her  address,  and  with  the  inborn  royalty  of 
nature  makes  herself  the  queen  of  the  little 
circle  there.  The  superior  of  the  establish- 
ment regards  her  as  a  little  divinity,  who, 
under  her  hands,  is  shaping  into  excellence, 
and  who  will  do  her  honor,  gain  her  repu- 
tation, and  bring  her  a  large  increase  of 
pupils;  the  first  pages  of  this  good  lady's 
letters,  and  her  monthly  notices  of  progress, 
are  forever  hymns  about  the  excellence  of 
such  a  child,  which  I  have  to  translate  into 
my  own  prose;  while  her  concluding  sentences 
about  Ottilie  are  nothing  but  excuse  after  ex- 
cuse— attempts  at  explaining  how  it  can  be 
that  a  girl  in  other  respe6ls  growing  up  so 
lovely  seems  coming  to  nothing,  and  shows 
neither  capacity  nor  accomplishment.  This, 
and  the  little  she  has  to  say  besides,  is  no  rid- 
dle to  me,  because  I  can  see  in  this  dear 
child  the  same  charadler  as  that  of  her  mother, 
who  was  my  own  dearest  friend ;  who  grew  up 
with  myself,  and  whose  daughter,  I  am  cer- 
tain, if  I  had  the  care  of  her  education, 
would  form  into  an  exquisite  creature. 

"This,  however,  has  not  fallen  in  with  our 
plan,  and  as  one  ought  not  to  be  picking  and 
pulling,  or  forever  introducing  new  elements 
among  the  conditions  of  our  life,  I  think  it 
better  to  bear,  and  to  conquer  as  I  can,  even 
the  unpleasant  impression  that  my  daughter, 
who  knows  very  well  that  poor  Ottilie  is  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  us,  does  not  refrain 
from  flourishing  her  own  successes  in  her  face, 
and  so,  to  a  certain  extent,  destroys  the  little 
good  which  we  have  done  for  her.  Who  are 
well  trained  enough  never  to  wound  others  by 
a  parade  of  their  own  advantages  ?  and  who 
stands  so  high  as  not  at  times  to  suffer  under 
such  a  slight?  In  trials  like  these,  Ottilie's 
charadler  is  growing  in  strength,  twit  since  I 
have  clearly  known  the  painfulness  of  her 
situation,  I  have  been  thinking  over  all  possi- 
ble ways  to  make  some  other  arrangement. 
Every  hour  I  am  expedling  an  answer  to  my 
own  last  letter,  and  then  I  do  not  mean  to 
hesitate  any  more.  So,  my  dear  Edward,  it 
is  with  me.  We  have  both,  you  see,  the  same 
sorrows  to  bear,  touching  both  our  hearts  in 
the  same  point.     Let  us  bear  them  together, 
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since  we  neither  of  us  can  press  our  own 
against  the  other." 

"We  are  strange  creatures,'*  said  Edward, 
smiling.  **  If  we  can  only  put  out  of  sight 
anything  which  troubles  us,  we  fancy  at  once 
we  have  got  rid  of  it.  We  can  give  up  much 
in  the  large  and  general ;  but  to  make  sacri- 
fices in  little  things  is  a  demand  to  which 
we  are  rarely  equal.  So  it  was  with  my 
mother, — as  long  as  I  lived  with  her,  while  a 
boy  and  a  young  man,  she  could  not  bear  to 
let  me  be  a  moment  out  of  her  sight.  If  I 
was  out  later  than  usual  in  mv  ride,  some  mis- 
fortune  must  have  happened  to  me.  If  I  got 
wet  through  in  a  shower,  a  fever  was  inevit- 
able. I  travelled;  I  was  absent  from  her 
altogether;  and,  at  once,  I  scarcely  seemed 
to  belong  to  her.  If  we  look  at  it  closer,'* 
he  continued,  **we  are  both  adling  very  fool- 
ishly, very  culpably.  Two  very  nol)le  natures, 
both  of  which  have  the  closest  claims  on  our 
affe<5tion,  we  are  leaving  exposed  to  pain  and 
distress,  merely  to  avoid  exposing  ourselves  to 
a  chance  of  danger.  If  this  is  not  to  be 
called  selfish,  what  is?  You  take  Ottilie. 
Let  me  have  the  captain ;  and,  for  a  short 
period,  at  least,  let  the  trial  be  made.** 

"We  might  venture  it,'*  said  Charlotte, 
thoughtfully,  "  if  the  danger  were  only  to  our- 
selves. But  do  you  think  it  prudent  to  bring 
Ottilie  and  the  captain  into  a  situation  where 
they  must  necessarily  be  so  closely  intimate ; 
the  captain,  a  man  no  older  than  yourself,  of 
an  age  (I  am  not  saying  this  to  flatter  you) 
when  a  man  becomes  first  capable  of  love 
and  first  deserving  of  it,  and  a  girl  of  Ottilie's 
attradliveness?** 

**  I  cannot  conceive  how  yon  can  rate  Ottilie 
so  high,**  replied  Edward.  "I  can  only  ex- 
plain it  to  myself  by  supposing  her  to  have 
inherited  your  affedlion  for  her  mother.  Pretty 
she  is,  no  doubt.  I  rememl)er  the  captain  ob- 
serving it  to  me,  when  we  came  back  last  year, 
and  met  her  at  your  aunt*s.  Attra6live  she 
is, — she  has  particularly  pretty  eyes;  but  I  do 
not  know  that  she  made  the  slightest  im- 
pression upon  me." 

"That  was  quite  proper  in  you,**  said 
Charlotte,  "seeing  that  I  was  there;  and, 
although  she  is  much  younger  than  I,  the 
presence  of  your  old  friend  had  so  many 
charms  for  you,  that  you  overlooked  the 
promise  of  the  opening  beauty.  It  is  one  of 
your  ways;  and  that  is  one  reason  why  it  is  so 
pleasant  to  live  with  you." 

Charlotte,   openly  as  she   appeared   to   be 


speaking,  was  keeping  back  something,  never- 
theless; which  was  that  at  the  time  when 
Edward  came  first  back  from  abroad,  she  had 
purposely  thrown  Ottilie  in  his  way,  to  secure, 
if  possible,  so  desirable  a  match  for  her  pro- 
t^g^e.  For  of  herself,  at  that  time,  in  con- 
nection with  Edward,  she  never  thought  at  all. 
The  captain,  also,  had  a  hint  given  to  him 
to  draw  Edward's  attention  to  her;  but  the 
latter,  who  was  clinging  determinately  to  his 
early  aff*e6lion  for  Charlotte,  looked  neither 
right  nor  Left,  and  was  only  happy  in  the  feel- 
ing that  it  was  at  last  within  his  power  to 
obtain  for  himself  the  one  happiness  which  he 
so  earnestly  desired  ;  and  which  a  series  of  in- 
cidents had  appeared  to  have  placed  forever 
beyond  his  reach. 

They  were  on  the  point  of  descending  the 
new  grounds,  in  order  to  return  to  the  castle, 
when  a  servant  came  hastily  to  meet  them, 
and,  with  a  laugh  on  his  face,  called  up  from 
below,  "Will  your  grace  be  pleased  to  come 
quickly  to  the  castle?  The  Herr  Mittler  has 
just  gallof)ed  into  the  court.  He  shouted  to 
us,  to  go  all  of  us  in  search  of  you,  and  we 
were  to  ask  whether  there  was  need,  *  whether 
there  is  need,'  he  cried  after  us,  *do  you  hear? 
but  be  quick,  be  quick.'  " 

"The  odd  fellow,"  exclaimed  Edward. 
"  But  has  he  not  come  at  the  right  time, 
Charlotte?  Tell  him,  there  is  need, — ^grievous 
need.  He  must  alight.  See  his  horse  taken 
care  of.  Take  him  into  the  saloon,  and  let 
him  have  some  luncheon.  We  shall  be  with 
him  immediately." 

"  Let  us  take  the  nearest  wav,"  he  said  to 
his  wife,  and  struck  into  the  path  across  the 
churchyard,  which  he  usually  avoided.  He 
was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  here,  too, 
traces  of  Charlotte's  delicate  hand.  Si)aring, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  old  monuments,  she  had 
contrived  to  level  it,  and  lay  it  carefully  out, 
so  as  to  make  it  appear  a  pleasant  spot  on 
which  the  eye  and  the  imagination  could 
equally  repose  with  pleasure.  The  oldest 
stones  had  each  their  special  honor  assigned 
them.  They  were  ranged  according  to  their 
dates  along  the  wall,  either  leaning  against  it, 
or  let  into  it,  or  however  it  could  be  con- 
trived ;  and  the  string-course  of  the  church 
was  thus  variously  ornamented. 

Edward  was  sinjjularlv  affe6led  as  he  came 
in  upon  it  through  the  little  wicket :  he  pressed 
Charlotte's  hand,  and  tears  started  into  his 
eyes.  But  these  were  very  soon  put  to  flight 
by  the   appearance  of  their  singular  visitor. 
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This  gentleman  had  declined  silting  down  in 
the  castle  ;  he  had  ridden  straight  throngh  the 
village  to  the  churchyard  gate;  and  then, 
halting,  he  called  out  to  his  friends,  "Are 
you  not  nuking  a  fool  of  nic  ?  Is  there  need, 
really?  If  there  is,  I  can  slay  till  midday. 
But  don't  keep  me.  1  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
before  night." 

"  Since  you  have  taken  the  trouble  to  come 
so  far,"  cried  Edward  lo  him.  in  answer, 
"you  had  better  come  through  the  gate.  We 
meet  at  a  solemn  spot.  Come  and  see  the 
variety  which  Charlotte  has  thrown  over  its 
sadness. ' ' 

"Inside  there,"  called  out  the  rider,  "come 
I  neither  on  horseback,  nor  in  carriage,  nor 
on  foot.  These  here  rest  in  peace:  with  them 
I  have  nothing  to  do.  One  day  I  shall  be 
carried  in  feet  foremost.  I  must  bear  that  as 
I  can.     Is  it  serious,  I  want  to  know?" 

"Indeed  it  is,"  cried  Ch;irlotle,  "right 
serious.  For  the  first  lime  in  our  married 
lives  we  are  in  a  strait  and  difficulty,  from 
which  we  do  not  know  how  to  extricate  our- 
selves." 

"Yon  do  not  look  as  if  it  were  so,"  an- 
swered he.  "But  I  will  believe  you.  If  you 
are  deceiving  me,  for  the  future  you  shall  help 
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yourselves.     Follow  me  quickly,  my  horse  will 
be  none  the  worse  for  a  rest." 

The  three  speedily  found  themselves  in  the 
saloon  together.  Luncheon  was  brought  in, 
and  Mittler  told  them  what  that  day  he  had 
done,  and  was  going  to  do,  This  eccentric 
person  had  in  early  life  been  a  clergyman,  and 
had  distinguished  himself  in  his  office  by  the 
never-resting  a(5livily  with  which  he  contrived 
lo  make  up  and  put  an  end  to  quarrels;  quar- 
rels in  families,  and  quarrels  between  neigh- 
bors; first  among  the  individuals  immediately 
about  him,  and  afterwards  among  whole  con- 
gregations, and  among  the  country  gentlemen 
round.  While  he  was  in  the  ministry,  no 
married  couple  were  allowed  to  separate;  and 
the  distriifl  courts  were  untroubled  with  either 
cause  or  process.  A  knowledge  of  the  law, 
he  was  well  aware,  was  necessary  to  him.  He 
gave  himself  with  all  his  might  to  the  study 
of  it,  and  very  soon  felt  himself  a  match  for 
the  best  trained  advocate.  His  circle  of  ac- 
tivity extended  wonderfully,  and  people  were 
on  the  point  of  inducing  him  lo  move  lo  the 
residence,  where  he  would  find  opporlunilics 
of  exercising  in  the  higher  circles  what  he  had 
begun  in  the  lowest,  when  he  won  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money  in  a  lottery.   With  this,  he 
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bought  himself  a  small  property.  He  let  the 
ground  to  a  tenant,  and  made  it  the  centre  of 
his  operations,  with  the  fixed  determination, 
or  rather  in  accordance  with  his  old  customs 
and  inclinations,  never  to  enter  a  house  when 
there  was  no  dispute  to  make  up,  and  no  help 
to  be  given.  People  who  were  superstitious 
about  names,  and  about  what  they  imported, 
maintained  that  it  was  his  being  called  Mittler 
which  drove  him  to  take  upon  himself  this 
strange  employment. 

Luncheon  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  the 
stranger  then  solemnly  pressed  his  host  not  to 
wait  any  longer  with  the  disclosure  which  he 
had  to  make.  Immediately  after  refreshing 
himself  he  would  be  obliged  to  leave  them. 

Husband  and  wife  made  a  circumstantial 
confession;  but  scarcely  had  he  caught  the 
substance  of  the  matter,  when  he  started 
angrily  up  from  the  table,  rushed  out  of  the 
saloon,  and  ordered  his  horse  to  be  saddled 
instantly. 

"Either  you  do  not  know  me,  you  do  not 
understand  me,"  he  cried,  **or  you  are  sorely 
mischievous.  Do  you  call  this  a  quarrel  ? 
Is  there  any  want  of  help  here?  Do  you  sup- 
pose that  I  am  in  the  world  to  give  advice  ? 
Of  all  occupations  which  man  can  pursue, 
that  is  the  most  foolish.  Every  man  must  be 
his  own  counsellor,  and  do  what  he  cannot  let 
alone.  If  all  go  well,  let  him  be  happy,  let 
him  enjoy  his  wisdom  and  his  fortune;  if  it 
go  ill,  I  am  at  hand  to  do  what  I  can  for  him. 
The  man  who  desires  to  be  rid  of  an  evil 
knows  what  he  wants;  but  the  man  who  de- 
sires something  better  than  he  has  got  is  stone 
blind.  Yes,  yes,  laugh  as  you  will,  he  is  play- 
ing blindman's-buff ;  perhaps  he  gets  hold  of 
something,  but  the  question  is  what  he  has  got 
hold  of.  Do  as  you  will,  it  is  all  one.  Invite 
your  friends  to  you,  or  let  them  be,  it  is  all 
the  same.  The  most  prudent  plans  I  have 
seen  miscarry,  and  the  most  foolish  succeed. 
Don't  split  your  brains  about  it;  and  if,  one 
way  or  the  other,  evil  comes  of  what  you 
settle,  don't  fret;  send  for  me,  and  you  shall 
be  helped.  Till  which  time,  I  am  your  hum- 
ble servant." 

So  saying,  he  sprang  on  his  horse,  without 
waiting  the  arrival  of  the  coffee. 

**  Here  you  see,"  said  Charlotte,  '*  the  small 
service  a  third  person  can  be,  when  things  are 
off  their  balance  between  two  persons  closely 
connedted;  we  are  left,  if  possible,  more  con- 
fused and  more  uncertain  than  we  were." 

They  would  both,  probably,  have  continued 


hesitating  some  time  longer,  had  not  a  letter 
arrived  from  the  captain,  in  reply  to  Edward's 
last.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  accept 
one  of  the  situations  which  had  been  offered 
him,  although  it  was  not  in  the  least  up  to  his 
mark.  He  was  to  share  the  ennui  of  certain 
wealthy  persons  of  rank,  who  depended  on  his 
ability  to  dissipate  it. 

Edward's  keen  glance  saw  into  the  whole 
thing,  and  he  pidlured  it  out  in  just,  sharp 
lines. 

**Can  we  endure  to  think  of  our  friend  in 
such  a  position  ?"  he  cried ;  **  you  cannot  be  so 
cruel,  Charlotte." 

**That  strange  Mittler  is  right  after  all," 
replied  Charlotte;  **all  such  undertakings  are 
ventures;  what  will  come  of  them  it  is  im- 
possible to  foresee.  New  elements  introduced 
among  us  may  be  fruitful  in  fortune  or  in  mis- 
fortune, without  our  having  to  take  credit  to 
ourselves  for  one  or  the  other.  I  do  not  feel 
myself  firm  enough  to  oppose  you  further. 
Let  us  make  the  experiment ;  only  one  thing 
I  will  entreat  of  you — that  it  be  only  for  a 
short  time.  You  must  allow  me  to  exert  my- 
self more  than  ever,  to  use  all  my  influence 
among  all  my  connedlions,  to  find  him  some 
position  .which  will  satisfy  him  in  his  own 
wav. ' ' 

Edward  poured  out  the  warmest  expressions 
of  gratitude.  He  hastened,  with  a  light, 
happy  heart,  to  write  off  his  proposals  to  his 
friend.  Charlotte,  in  a  postscript,  was  to 
signify  her  approbation  with  her  own  hand, 
and  unite  her  own  kind  entreaties  with  his. 
She  wrote,  with  a  rapid  pen,  pleasantly  and 
affectionately,  but  yet  with  a  sort  of  haste 
which  was  not  usual  with  her;  and,  most  un- 
like herself,  she  disfigured  the  paper  at  last 
with  a  blot  of  ink,  which  put  her  out  of  tem- 
per, and  which  she  only  made  worse  with  her 
attempts  to  wipe  it  away. 

Edward  laughed  at  her  about  it,  and,  as 
there  was  still  room,  added  a  second  post- 
script, that  his  friend  was  to  see  from  this 
symptom  the  impatience  with  which  he  was 
expedled,  and  measure  the  speed  at  which  he 
came  to  them  by  the  haste  in  which  the  letter 
was  written. 

The  messenger  was  gone;  and  Edward 
thought  he  could  not  give  a  more  convincing 
evidence  of  his  gratitude  than  by  insisting 
again  and  again  that  Charlotte  should  at  once 
send  for  Ottilie  from  the  school.  She  said  she 
would  think  about  it;  and,  for  that  evening, 
induced  Edward  to  join  with  her  in  the  enjoy- 
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raent  of  a  little  music.  Charlotte  played  ex- 
ceedingly well  on  the  piano,  Edward  not  quite 
so  well  on  the  flute.  He  had  taken  a  great 
deal  of  pains  with  it  at  times;  but  he  was 
without  the  patience,  without  the  perseverance, 
which  are  requisite  for  the  completely  success- 
ful cultivation  of  such  a  talent;  consequently, 
his  part  was  done  unequally,  some  pieces  well, 
only  perhaps  too  quickly — while  with  others 
he  hesitated,  not  being  quite  familiar  with 
them ;  so  that,  for  anyone  else,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  have  gone  through  a  duet 
with  him.  But  Charlotte  knew  how  to  manage 
it.  She  held  in,  or  let  herself  be  run  away 
with,  and  fulfilled  in  this  way  the  double  part 
of  a  skilful  condudlor  and  a  prudent  house- 
wife, who  are  able  always  to  keep  right  on  the 
whole,  although  particular  passages  will  now 
and  then  fall  out  of  order. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

The  captain  came,  having  previously  writ- 
ten a  most  sensible  letter,  which  had  entirely 
quieted  Charlotte's  apprehensions.  So  much 
clearness  about  himself,  so  just  an  understand- 
ing of  his  own  position  and  the  position  of 
his  friends,  promised  everything  which  was 
best  and  happiest. 

The  conversation  of  the  first  few  hours,  as 
is  generally  the  case  with  friends  who  have 
not  met  for  a  long  time,  was  eager,  lively, 
almost  exhausting.  Towards  evening,  Char- 
lotte proposed  a  walk  to  the  new  grounds. 
The  captain  was  delighted  with  the  spot,  and 
observed  every  beauty  which  had  been  first 
brought  into  sight  and  made  enjoyable  by  the 
new  walks.  He  had  a  practised  eye,  and  at 
the  same  time  one  easily  satisfied ;  and  al- 
though he  knew  very  well  what  was  really 
valuable,  he  never,  as  so  many  persons  do, 
made  people  who  were  showing  him  things  of 
their  own  uncomfortable,  by  requiring  more 
than  the  circumstances  admitted  of,  or  by 
mentioning  anything  more  perfect,  which  he 
remembered  having  seen  elsewhere. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  summer-house, 
they  found  it  dressed  out  for  a  holiday,  only, 
indeed,  with  artificiiil  flowers  and  evergreens, 
but  with  some  pretty  bunches  of  natural  corn- 
ears  among  them,  and  other  field  and  garden 
fruit,  so  as  to  do  credit  to  the  taste  which  had 
arranged  them. 


**  Although  my  husband  does  not  like  in 
general  to  have  his  birthday  or  christening- 
day  kept,"  Charlotte  said,  "he  will  not  ob- 
jedl  to-day  to  these  few  ornaments  being 
expended  on  a  treble  festival." 

-Treble?"  cried  Edward. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  she  replied.  "Our  friend's 
arrival  here  we  are  bound  to  keep  as  a  festival ; 
and  have  you  never  thought,  either  of  you, 
that  this  is  the  day  on  which  you  were  both 
christened?  Are  you  not  both  named  Otto?" 

The  two  friends  shook  hands  across  the 
little  table. 

"You  bring  back  to  my  mind,"  Edward 
said,  "this  little  link  of  our  boyish  afie<Stion. 
As  children,  we  were  both  called  so;  but 
when  we  came  to  be  at  school  together  it  was 
the  cause  of  much  confusion,  and  I  readily 
made  over  to  him  all  my  right  to  the  pretty 
laconic  name." 

"Wherein  you  were  not  altogether  so  very 
high-minded,"  said  the  captain;  "  for  I  we& 
remember  that  the  name  of  Edward  had  then 
begun  to  please  you  better,  from  its  attradlive 
sound  when  spoken  by  certain  pretty  lips." 

They  were  now  sitting  all  three  round  the 
same  table  where  Charlotte  had  spoken  so 
vehemently  against  their  guest's  coming  to 
them.  Edward,  happy  as  he  was,  did  not 
wish  to  remind  his  wile  of  that  time ;  but  he 
could  not  help  saying, 

"There  b  good  room  here  for  one  more 
person." 

At  this  moment  the  notes  of  a  bugle  were 
heard  across  from  the  castle.  Full  of  happy 
thoughts  and  feelings  as  the  friends  all  were 
together,  the  sound  fell  in  among  them  with  a 
strong  force  of  answering  harmony.  They 
listened  silently,  each  for  the  moment  with- 
drawing; into  himself,  and  feeling  doubly 
happy  m  the  fair  circle  of  which  he  formed  a 
part.  The  pause  was  first  broken  by  Edward, 
who  started  up  and  walked  out  in  front  of  the 
summer-house. 

"Our  friend  must  not  think,"  he  said  to 
Charlotte,  "  that  this  narrow  little  valley  forms 
the  whole  of  our  domain  and  possessions. 
Let  us  take  him  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill, 
where  he  can  see  farther  and  breathe  more 
freely." 

"For  this  once,  then,"  answered  Charlotte, 
"we  must  climb  up  the  old  footpath,  which 
is  not  too  easy.  By  the  next  time,  I  hope 
my  walks  and  steps  will  have  been  carried 
right  up." 

And  so,   among   rocks,    and    shrubs,   and 
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bdslics,  they  made  tlieir  way  to  the  siiminit, 
where  ihey  found  themselves,  not  on  a  level  flat, 
but  on  a  sloping  grassy  terrace,  mnniiig  along 
the  ridge  of  the  hill.  The  village,  with  the 
castle  behind  it,  was  out  of  sight.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  sheets  of  water  were 
seen  spreading  out  right  and  left,  with  wooded 
hills  rising  immediately  from  their  opposite 
margin,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  upper  water,  a 
wall  of  sharp,  precipitous  rocks  diredlly  over- 
hanging il,  their  huge  forms  rcfledled  in  its 
level  surface.  In  the  hollow  of  the  ravine, 
where  a  considerable  brook  ran  into  the  lake, 
lay  a  mill,  half  hidden  among  the  trees,  a 
sweetly  retired  apol,  most  beautifully  sur- 
rounded; and  through  ihe  entire  semicircle 
over  which  the  view  extended  ran  an  endless 
variety  of  hills  and  valleys,  copse  and  forest, 
the  early  green  of  which  promised  the  near 
approach  of  a  luxuriant  clothing  of  foliage. 
In  many  places  particular  groups  of  trees 
caught  the  eye;  and  especially  a  cluster  of 
planes  and  poplars  direflly  at  the  speiftator's 
feet,  close  to  the  edge  of  the  centre  lake. 
They  were  at  their  full  growth,  and  they  slood 


there,  spreading  out  their  boughs 
all  around  them,  in  fresh  and  luxu- 
it  strength. 
To    these   Edward    called   his   friend's 
attention. 

"I  myself  planled  ibcni,"  he  cried, 
■■when  I  was  a  boy.  They  were  small  trees 
which  I  rescued  when  my  father  was  laying 
out  the  new  part  of  the  great  castle  garden, 
and  in  the  middle  of  one  summer  had  rooted 
them  out.  This  year  yon  will  no  doubt  see 
them  show  their  gratitude  in  a  fresh  set  of 
shoots." 

They  returned  to  Ihe  castle  in  high  spirits, 
and  mutually  pleased  with  each  other.  To 
the  guest  was  allotted  an  agreeable  and  roomy 
set  of  apartments  in  the  right  wing  of  the 
castle ;  and  here  he  rapidly  got  his  books  and 
papers  and  instruments  in  order,  to  go  on  with 
hi^  usual  occupation.  But  Edward,  for  the 
first  few  days,  gave  him  no  rest.  He  took  him 
atout  everywhere,  now  on  foot,  now  on  horse- 
back, making  him  acquainted  with  the  country 
and  with  the  estate;  and  he  embraced  the 
opportunity  of  imparting  to  him  the  wishes 
which  he  had  been  long  entertaining,  of 
getting  at  some  better  acqwaintance  with  it, 
and  learning  to  manage  it  more  profitably, 

"The  first  thing  we  have  to  do,"'  said  the 
captain,  "is  to  make  a  magnetic  survey  of 
the  properly.  That  is  a  pleasant  and  easy 
matter;  and  if  it  docs  not  admit  of  entire 
exadlness,  it  will    be  alwaj-s  useful,  and  will 
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do,  at  any  rate,  for  an  agreeable  beginning. 
It  can  be  made,  too,  without  any  great  staff 
of  assistants,  and  one  can  be  sure  of  getting 
it  completed.  If  by-and-by  you  come  to  re- 
quire anything  more  exadl,  it  will  be  easy  then 
to  find  some  plan  to  have  it  made." 

The  captam  was  exceedingly  skilful  at  work 
of  this  kind.  He  had  brought  with  him 
whatever  instruments  he  required,  and  com- 
menced immediately.  Edward  provided  him 
with  a  number  of  foresters  and  peasants,  who, 
with  his  instrudlion,  were  able  to  render  him 
all  necessary  assistance.  The  weather  was 
fiivorable.  The  evenings  and  the  early  morn- 
ings were  devoted  to  the  designing  and  draw- 
ing, and  in  a  short  time  it  was  all  filled  in 
and  colored.  Edward  saw  his  possessions 
grow  out  like  a  new  creation  upon  the  paper; 
and  it  seemed  as  if  now  for  the  first  time  he 
knew  what  they  were,  as  if  they  now  first  were 
proi)erly  his  own. 

Thus  there  came  occasion  to  sp)eak  of  the 
park,  and  of  tlie  ways  of  laying  it  out ;  a  far 
better  disposition  of  things  l>eing  made  pos- 
sible after  a  survev  of  this  kind,  than  could 
be  arrived  at  by  experimenting  on  nature,  on 
partial  and  accidental  impressions. 

**We  must  make  my  wife  understand  this,*' 
said  Edward. 

*'We  must  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  re- 
plied the  captain,  who  did  not  like  bringing 
his  own  notions  in  collision  with  those  of 
others.  He  had  learned  by  experience  that 
the  motives  and  purposes  by  which  men  are 
influenced  are  far  too  various  to  be  made  to 
coalesce  upon  a  single  point,  even  on  the 
most  solid  representations.  **  We  must  not  do 
ir,'*  he  cried;  **she  will  be  only  confused. 
With  her,  as  with  all  people  who  employ 
themselves  on  such  matters  merely  as  amateurs, 
the  important  thing  is,  rather  that  she  shall 
do  something,  than  that  something  shall  be 
done.  Such  |)ersons  feel  their  way  with  na- 
ture. They  have  fancies  for  this  ])lan  or  that ; 
they  do  not  venture  on  removing  obstacles. 
They  are  not  bold  enough  to  make  a  sacrifice. 
They  do  not  know  beforehand  in  what  their 
work  is  to  result.  They  try  an  experiment — 
it  succeeds — it  fails;  they  alter  it;  they  alter, 
perhaps,  what  they  ought  to  leave  alone,  and 
leave  what  they  ou.uht  to  alter;  and  so,  at 
last,  there  always  remains  but  a  patchwork, 
which  pleases  and  amuses,  hut  never  sntisfic-s." 

**  Acknowledge  candidly,"  said  Edward, 
*^ihat  you  do  not  like  this  new  work  of  licrs." 

*'The  idea  is  excellent,"  he  replied;   *'if 


the  execution  were  equal  to  it  there  would  be 
no  fault  to  find.  But  she  has  tormented  her- 
self to  find  her  way  up  that  rock;  and  she 
now  torments  everyone,  if  you  must  have  it, 
that  she  takes  up  after  her.  You  cannot  walk 
together — you  cannot  walk  behind  one  another 
with  any  freedom.  Every  moment  your  step 
is  interrupted  one  way  or  another.  There  is 
no  end  to  the  mistakes  which  she  has  made." 

**  Would  it  have  been  easy  to  have  done  it 
otherwise?"  asked  Edward. 

*'Perfe6lly,"  replied  the  captain.  '*She 
had  only  to  break  away  a  corner  of  the  rock, 
which  IS  now  but  an  unsightly  objedl,  made 
up  as  it  is  of  little  pieces,  and  she  would  at 
once  have  a  sweep  for  her  walk  and  stone  in 
abundance  for  the  rough  masonry  woik,  to 
widen  it  in  the  bad  places,  and  make  it  smooth. 
But  this  I  tell  you  in  stri<5lest  confidence.  Her 
it.  would  only  confuse  and  annoy.  What  is 
done  must  remain  as  it  is.  If  any  more  money 
and  labor  is  to  be  spent  there,  there  is  abund- 
ance to  do  above  the  summer-house  on  the 
hill,  which  we  can  settle  our  own  way." 

If  the  two  friends  found  in  their  occupation 
abundance  of  present  employment,  there  was 
no  lack  either  of  entertaining  reminiscences 
of  early  times,  in  which  Charlotte  took  her 
part  as  well.  They  determined,  moreover, 
that  as  soon  as  their  immediate  labors  were 
finished,  they  would  go  to  work  upon  the 
journal,  and  in  this  way,  too,  reproduce  the 
past. 

For  the  rest,  when  Edward  and  Charlotte 
were  alone,  there  were  fewer  matters  of  private 
interest  between  them  than  formerly.  This 
was  especially  the  case  since  the  fault-finding 
about  the  grounds,  which  Edward  thought  so 
just,  and  which  he  felt  to  the  quick.  He  held 
his  tongue  about  what  the  captain  had  said 
for  a  long  time;  but  at  last,  when  he  saw  his 
wife  again  preparing  to  go  to  work  above  ihe 
summer-house,  with  her  paths  and  steps,  he 
could  not  contain  himself  any  longer,  but, 
after  a  few  circumlocutions,  canie  out  with  his 
new  views. 

Charlotte  was  thoroughly  disturbed.  She 
was  sensible  enough  to  perceive  at  once  that 
they  were  right,  but  there  was  the  difficulty 
with  what  was  already  done, — and  what  was 
made  was  made.  She  had  liked  it ;  even 
what  was  wrong  had  become  dear  to  her  in  its 
details.  She  fought  against  her  convidlions; 
she  defended  her  little  creations;  she  railed 
at  men  who  were  forever  going  to  the  broad 
and  the  great.     They  could  not  let  a  pastime. 
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they  could  not  let  an  amusement  alone,  she 
said,  but  they  must  go  and  make  a  work  out 
of  it,  never  thinking  of  the  expense  which 
their  larger  plans  involved.  She  was  pro- 
voked, annoyed  and  angry.  Her  old  plans 
she  could  not  give  up,  the  new  she  would  not 
quite  throw  from  her ;  but,  divided  as  she  was, 
for  the  present  she  put  a  stop  to  the  work,  and 
gj.ve  herself  time  to  think  the  thing  over,  and 
let  it  ripen  by  itself. 

At  the  same  time  that  she  lost  this  source 
of  a<5live  amusement,  the  others  were  more 
and  more  together  over  their  own  business. 
They  took  to  occupying  themselves,  moreover, 
with  the  flower-garden  and  the  hot-houses; 
and  as  they  filled  up  the  intervals  with  the 
ordinary  gentlemen's  amusements,  hunting, 
riding,  buying,  selling,  breaking  horses,  and 
such  matters,  she  was  every  day  left  more  and 
more  to  herself.  She  devoted  herself  more 
assiduously  than  ever  to  her  correspondence 
on  account  of  the  captain;  and  yet  she  had 
many  lonely  hnirs;  so  that  the  information 
which  she  now  received  fron  the  school  be- 
came  of  more  agreeable  interest. 

To  a  long-drawn  letter  of  the  superior  of 
the  establishment,  filled  with  the  usual  ex- 
pressions of  delight  at  her  daughter's  progress, 
a  brief  postscript  was  attached,  with  a  second 
from  the  hand  of  a  gentleman  in  employment 
there  as  an  assistant,  both  of  which  we  here 
communicate. 

POSTSCRIPT   OF   THE   SUPERIOR. 

"  Of  Ottilie,  I  can  only  repeat  to  your 
ladyship  what  I  have  already  stated  in  my 
former  letters.  I  do  not  know  how  to  find 
fault  with  her,  yet  I  cannot  say  that  I  am 
satisfied.  She  is  always  unassuming,  always 
ready  to  oblige  others ;  but  it  is  not  pleasing 
to  see  her  so  timid,  so  almost  servile. 

**Your  ladyship  lately  sent  her  some  money, 
with  several  little  matters  for  her  wardrol)e. 
The  money  she  has  never  touched,  the  dresses 
lay  unworn  in  their  place.  She  keeps  her 
things  very  nice  and  very  clenn  ;  but  this  is  all 
she  seems  to  care  about.  Again,  I  cannot 
praise  her  excessive  abstemiousness  in  eating 
and  drinking.  There  is  no  extravagance  at 
our  table,  but  there  is  nothing  that  I  like  better 
than  to  see  the  children  eat  enough  of  good, 
wholesome  food.  What  is  carefully  provided 
and  set  before  them  ought  to  be  taken ;  and 
to  this  I  never  can  succeed  in  bringing  Ottilie. 
She  is  alwavs  making  herself  some  occupation 
or  other,  always  finding  something  which  she 


!  must  do,  something  which  the  servants  have 
neglecfled,  to  escape  the  second  course  or  the 
dessert ;  and  now  it  has  to  be  considered 
(which  I  cannot  help  conne6ting  with  all  this) 
that  she  frequently  suffers,  1  have  lately 
learned,  from  pain  in  the  left  side  of  her 
head.  It  is  only  at  times,  but  it  is  distressing, 
and  may  be  of  importance.  So  much  upon 
this  otherwise  sweet  and  lovely  girl." 

SECOND    POSTSCRIPT,    BY   THE   ASSISTANT. 

**Our  excellent  superior  commonly  j)ermits 
me  to  read  the  letters  in  which  she  communi- 
cates her  observations  upon  her  pupils  to  their 
parents  and  friends.  Such  of  them  as  are 
addressed  to  your  ladyship  I  ever  read  with 
twofold  attention  and  pleasure.  We  have  to 
congratulate  you  upon  a  daughter  who  unites 
in  herself  every  brilliant  quality  with  which 
people  distinguish  themselves  in  the  world; 
and  1  at  least  think  you  no  less  fortunate  in 
having  had  bestowed  upon  you,  in  your  step- 
daughter, a  child  who  has  lieen  born  for  the 
good  and  happiness  of  others,  and  assuredly 
also  for  her  own.  Ottilie  is  almost  our  only 
pupil  about  whom  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  myself  and  our  reverend 
superior.  I  do  not  complain  of  the  very 
natural  desire  in  that  good  lady  to  see  out- 
ward and  definite  fruits  arising  from  her 
labors.  But  there  are  also  fruits  which  are 
not  outwanl,  which  are  of  the  true  germinal 
sort,  and  which  develop  themselves  sooner  or 
later  in  a  beautiful  life.  And  this  I  am  cer- 
tain is  the  case  with  your  protegee.  So  long 
as  she  has  been  under  my  care,  I  have  watched 
her  moving  with  an  even  step,  slowly,  steadily 
forward — never  back.  As  with  a  child  it  is 
necessary  to  begin  everything  at  the  begin- 
ning, so  it  is  with  her.  She  can  com])rehend 
nothing  which  does  not  follow  from  what  pre- 
cedes it ;  let  a  thing  be  as  simple  and  easy  as 
possible,  she  can  make  nothing  of  it  if  it  is 
not  in  a  recognizable  connection;  but  find 
the  intermediate  links,  and  make  them  clear 
to  her,  ai^d  then  nothing  is  too  difficult  for  her. 

*•  Progressii^g  with  such  slow  steps,  she  re- 
mains behind  her  com})anions,  who,  with 
ca])acities  of  quite  a  different  kind,  hurry  on 
and  on,  learn  everything  readily,  conne6led 
or  unconnedled,  recolledl  it  with  ease,  and 
apply  it  with  corre6lness.  And  again,  some 
of  the  lessons  here  are  given  by  excellent,  but 
somewhat  hasty  and  impatient  teachers,  who 
pass  from  result  to  result,  cutting  short  the 
process   by  which   they  are   arrived   at;  and 
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these  are  not  of  iht;  slightest  service  lo  her; 
she  learns  nothing  from  them.  There  is  a 
complaint  of  her  handwriting.  They  say  she 
will  not,  or  cannot,  understand  how  to  form 
her  tetters.  I  have  examined  closely  into 
this.  It  is  true  she  writes  slowly,  stiffly,  if 
yoti  like;  but  the  hand  is  neither  timid  nor 
without  tharadier.  The  French  language  is 
not  my  deparlnieiit,  but  I  have  taught  her 
something  of  il,  in  the  slep-by-siep  fashion; 
and  this  she  understands  easily.  Indeed, 
it  is  singular  thai  she  knows  a  great  deal, 
and  knows  it  well,  too;  and  yet  when  she 
is  asked  a  question,  it  seems  as  if  she  knew 
nothing. 

"To  conclude  generally,  I  should  say  she 
learns  nothing  like  a  |>erson  who  is  being 
educated,  but  she  learns  like  one  who  is  to 
educate — not  like  a  pupil,  but  like  a  future 
teacher.  Your  ladyship  may  think  it  strange 
that  I,  as  an  educator  and  a  teacher,  can  find 
no  higher  praise  to  give  to  any  one  than  by  a 
comparison  with  myself.  I  may  leave  it  to 
your  own  good  sense,  to  your  deep  knowledge 
of  the  world  and  of  mankind,  to  make  the 
best  of  my  most  inadequate,  but  well-intended 
expressions.  You  may  satisfy  yourself  that 
you  have  much  happiness  lo  promise  yourself 
from  this  child.  I  commend  myself  to  your 
ladyship,  and  I  beseech  you  to  permit  nie  to 
write  to  you  again  as  soon  as  I  see  reason  to 
believe  that  I  have  anything  important  or 
agreeable  to  communicate." 

This  letter  gave  Charlotte  great  pleasure. 
The  contents  of  it  coincided  very  closely  with 
the  notions  which  she  had  herself  conceived 
of  Otlilie.  At  the  same  time,  she  could  not 
help  smiling  at  the  excessive  interest  of  the 
assistant,  which  seemed  greater  than  the  in- 
sight into  a  pupil's  excellence  usually  calls 
forth.  Ill  her  quiet,  unprejudiced  way  of 
looking  at  things,  this  relation,  among  others, 
she  was  contented  to  permit  to  lie  before  her 
as  a  possibility;  she  could  value  the  interest 
of  so  sensible  a  man  in  Otlilie,  having  learned, 
among  the  lessons  of  her  life,  to  see  how 
highly  true  regard  is  to  be  prized,  in  a  world 
where  indifTerence  or  dislike  are  the  common 
natural  residents. 
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of  the  particular  localities  was  made  intelli- 
gible by  various  colors ;  and  by  means  of  a 
trigonometrical  survey,  the  captain  had  been 
able  to  arrive  al  a  very  fair  exaflness  of 
measurement.  He  had  been  rapid  in  his 
work.  There  was  scarcely  ever  any  one  who 
could  do  with  less  sleep  than  this  most  labori- 
ous man  ;  and,  as  his  day  was  always  devoted 
to  an  immediate  purpose,  ever)-  evening  some- 
thing had  been  done. 


The  topograph 
and  its  environs  was  con 
cuted  on  a  considerable 


chart  of   the  properly 

:omt)leIcd.     It  was  cxe- 

the  charaflcr 


"  Let  us  now,"  he  said  to  his  friend,  "go 

on  to  what  remains  for  us,  to  the  statistics  of 
the  estate.  We  shall  have  a  good  deal  of 
work  to  get  through  at  the  beginning,  and 
afterwards  we  shall  come  to  the  farm  esti- 
mates, and  much  else  which  will  naturally 
arise  out  of  them.  Only  we  must  have  one 
thing  distindlly  settled  and  adhered  to. 
Everything  which  is  |)roix;rh'  business  we 
must  keep  carefully  separate  from  life.     Busi- 
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ness  requires  earnestness  and  method ;  life 
must  have  a  freer  handling.  Business  de- 
mands the  utmost  stringency  and  sequence ; 
in  life,  inconsecutiveness  is  frequently  neces- 
sary, indeed,  is  charming  and  graceful.  If 
you  are  firm  in  the  first,  you  can  afford  your- 
self more  liberty  in  the  second ;  while  if  you 
mix  them,  you  will  find  the  free  interfering 
with  and  breaking  in  upon  the  fixed.*' 

In  these  sentiments  Edward  felt  a  slight  re- 
flexion upon  himself.  Though  not  naturally 
disorderly,  he  could  never  bring  himself  to 
arrange  his  papers  in  their  proper  places. 
What  he  had  to  do  in  conneftion  with  others 
was  not  kept  separate  from  what  only  de- 
pended on  himself.  Business  got  mixed  up 
with  amusement,  and  serious  work  with  re- 
creation. Now,  however,  it  was  easy  for  him, 
with  the  help  of  a  friend,  who  would  take  the 
trouble  upon  himself;  and  a  second  **I'' 
worked  out  the  sei>aration,  to  which  the  single 
'*  I  **  was  always  unequal. 

In  the  captain's  wing,  they  contrived  a 
depositary  for  what  concerned  the  present, 
and  an  archive  for  the  past.  Here  they 
brought  all  the  documents,  papers,  and  notes 
from  their  various  hiding-places,  rooms, 
drawers,  and  boxes,  with  the  utmost  speed. 
Harmony  and  order  were  introduced  into 
the  wilderness,  and  the  different  packets  were 
marked  and  registered  in  their  several  pigeon- 
holes. They  found  all  they  wanted  in  greater 
completeness  even  than  they  had  expelled ; 
and  here  an  old  clerk  was  found  of  no  slight 
service,  who  for  the  whole  day  and  part  of 
the  night  never  left  his  desk,  and  with  whom, 
till  then,  Edward  had  been  always  dissatisfied. 

"  I  should  not  know  him  again,*'  he  said  to 
his  friend,  **the  man  is  so  handy  and  use- 
ful." 

''That,'*  replied  the  captain,  **is  because 
we  give  him  nothing  fresh  to  do  till  he  has 
finished,  at  his  convenience,  what  he  has  al- 
ready ;  and  so,  as  you  perceive,  he  gets  through 
a  great  deal.  If  you  disturb  him,  he  be- 
comes useless  at  once.** 

Spending  their  days  together^in  this  way, 
in  the  evenings  they  never  negledled  their 
regular  visits  to  Charlotte.  If  there  was  no 
party  from  the  neighborhood,  as  was  often 
the  case,  they  read  and  talked,  principally  on 
subje6ts  conne6led  with  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  and  comfort  of  social  life. 

Charlotte,  always  accustomed  to  make  the 
most  of  opportunities,  not  only  saw  her  hus- 
band pleased,  but  found  personal  advantages 
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for  herself  Various  domestic  arrangements, 
which  she  had  long  wished  to  make,  but  which 
she  did  not  know  exa6lly  how  to  set  about, 
were  managed  for  her  through  the  contrivance 
of  the  captain.  Her  domestic  medicine-chest, 
hitherto  but  poorly  furnished,  was  enlarged 
and  enriched,  and  Charlotte  herself,  with  the 
help  of  good  books  and  personal  instnidlion, 
was  put  in  the  way  of  being  able  to  exercise 
her  disposition  to  be  of  practical  assistance 
more  frequently  and  more  efficiently  than  be- 
fore. 

In  providing  against  accidents,  which, 
though  common,  yet  only  too  often  find  us 
unprepared,  they  thought  it  especially  neces- 
sary to  have  at  hand  whatever  is  required  for 
the  recovery  of  drowning  men — accidents  of 
this  kind,  from  the  number  of  canals,  reser- 
voirs, and  waterworks  in  the  neighborhood, 
being  of  frequent  occurrence.  This  depart- 
ment the  captain  took  expressly  into  his  own 
hands;  and  the  observation  escaped  Edward, 
that  a  case  of  this  kind  had  made  a  very 
singular  epoch  in  the  life  of  his  friend.  The 
latter  made  no  reply,  but  seemed  to  be  trying 
to  escape  from  a  painful  recolledlion.  Ed- 
ward immediately  stopj^ed ;  and  Charlotte, 
who,  as  well  as  he,  had  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  story,  took  no  notice  of  the  expression. 

*' These  preparations  are  all  exceedingly 
valuable,**  said  the  captain,  one  evening. 
*'Now,  however,  we  have  not  got  the  one 
thing  which  is  most  essential — a  sensible  man 
who  understands  how  to  manage  it  all.  I 
know  an  army  surgeon,  whom  I  could  exadtly 
recommend  for  the  place.  You  might  get 
him  at  this  moment,  on  easy  terms.  He  is 
highly  distinguished  in  his  profession,  and  has 
frequently  done  more  for  me,  in  the  treatment 
even  of  violent  inward  disorders,  than  cele- 
brated physicians.  Help  upon  the  spot,  is  the 
thing  you  often  most  want  in  the  country.** 

He  was  written  for  at  once;  and  Edward 
and  Charlotte  were  rejoiced  to  have  found  so 
good  and  necessary  an  objedl,  on  which  to 
expend  so  much  of  the  money  which  they  set 
apart  for  such  accidental  demands  upon  them. 

Thus  Charlotte,  too,  found  means  of  making 
use,  for  her  purposes,  of  the  captain *s  knowl- 
edge and  pra6lical  skill;  and  she  began  to  be 
quite  reconciled  to  his  presence,  and  to  feel 
easy  about  any  consequences  which  might 
ensue.  She  commonly  prepared  questions  to 
ask  him ;  among  other  things,  it  was  one  of 
her  anxieties  to  provide  against  whatever  was 
prejudicial   to   health    and    comfort,    against 
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poisons  and  such  like.  The  lead-glazing  on 
ihe  china,  ihe  verdigris  which  formi.'<i  about 
her  copper  and  bronze  ve>sels,  etc.,  had  long 
been  a  trouble  to  her.  She  got  him  to  lell 
lier  about  these,  and,  naturally,  they  often  had 
lu  fall  back  on  the  lirst  elements  of  medicme 
and  chemistry. 

An  accidental,  but  welcome  occasion  for 
entertainment  of  this  kind,  was  given  by  an 
inclmalioD  of  Edward  lo  read  aloud.  He 
had  a  particularly  clear,  deep  voice,  and 
earher  in  life  had  earned  liimself  a.  pleasant 
reputation  for  his  feelirig  and  lively  recitations 
of  works  of  poetry  and  oratory.  At  ihis  lime 
he  was  occupied  wiih  other  subjefls,  and  the 
books  which,  fnr  some  time  past,  he  had  been 
reading,  were  either  chemical,  or  on  some 
other  branch  of  natural  or  technical  science. 

One  of  his  especial  peculiarities — which, 
by-the-by,  he  very  likely  shares  with  a  number 
of  his  fellow -creatures — was,  that  he  could 
not  bear  to  have  anyone  looking  over  him 
when  he  was  reading.  In  early  life,  when  he 
used  to  read  poems,  plays  or  stories,  this  had 
been  the  natural  consequence  of  the  desire 
which  the  reader  feels,  like  ihe  poet,  or  the 
aflor,  or  the  siory-ieller,  to  make  surprises, 
to  jiaiise,  to  excite  expedtalion  ;  and  this  sort 
of  effeft  was  naturally  defeated  when  a  third 
person's  eyes  could  run  on  before  him,  and 
see  what  was  coming.  On  such  octasions, 
therefore,  he  was  accustomed  to  place  himself 
in  BUih  a  position  that  no  one  conld  get  be- 
hind him.  With  a  parry  of  only  three,  Ihis 
was  unnecessary;  and  as  with  Ihe  present  sub- 
jefl  there  was  no  opportunity  for  exciting 
feelings  or  giving  the  imagination  a  surprise, 
he  did  not  take  any  particular  pains  to  protect 
himself. 

One  evening  he  had  placed  himself  care- 
lessly, and  Charlotte  hap])ened  by  accident  to 
cast  her  eyes  upon  the  pHge.  His  old  im- 
patience K'as  aroused;  he  turned  to  her,  and 
said,  almost  unkindly, 

"  I  do  wish,  once  for  all,  you  would  leave 
off  doing  a  thing  so  out  of  taste  and  so  dis- 
agreeable. When  I  read  aloud  lo  a  person, 
is  it  not  the  same  as  if  I  was  telling  him  some- 
thing by  word  of  mouih?  The  written,  ihe 
printed  word,  is  in  the  place  of  my  own 
thoughts,  of  my  own  heart.  If  a  window 
were  broken  into  my  brain  or  into  my  heart, 
and  if  the  man  lo  whom  I  am  counting  out 
my  thoughts,  or  delivering  my  sentiments,  one 
by  one,  knew  already  beforehand  exadlly  what 
was    to  come  out  of  me,  should   I    take  the 


trouble  lo  put  them  into  "ord^?     When  anv' 
body  looks  over  my  book,  I  always  feci  as  if  1 

Charlotte's  taft,  in  whatever  circle  she 
might  be,  large  or  small,  was  remarkable,  and 
she  was  able  to  set  aside  disagreeable  or  ex- 
cited expressions  without  appearing  to  notice 
Ihem.  When  a  conver^tion  grew  tedious, 
she  knew  how  to  interrupt  it;  when  it  halted, 
she  could  set  it  going.  And  this  time  her 
good  gift  did  not  forsake  her. 

"I  am  sure  you  will  forgive  me  my  fault," 
she  said,  "when  I  tell  you  what  it  was  this 
moment  which  came  over  me.  1  heard  you 
reading  something  about  Affinities,  and  I 
thought  direflly  of  some  relations  of  mine, 
two  of  whom  are  just  now  occupying  me  a 
great  deal.  Then  my  attention  went  back  to 
the  book.  1  found  it  was  not  about  living 
things  at  all,  and  I  looked  over  to  get  the 
thread  of  it  right  again," 

"It  was  the  comparison  which  led  you 
wrong  and  confused  you,"  said  Edward. 
"The  subjefl  is  nothing  but  earths  and  min- 
erals. But  man  is  a  true  Narcissus;  he  de- 
lights to  see  his  own  image  every  where ;  and 
he  spreads  himself  underneath  the  imiverse, 
like  the  amalgam  behind  the  glass." 

"Quite  true,"  continued  the  captain. 
"That  is  the  way  in  which  he  treats  every- 
thing external  to  himself.  His  wisdom  and 
his  folly,  his  will  and  his  caprice,  he  attributes 
alike  to  the  animal,  the  plant,  the  elements, 
and  Ihe  gods." 

"Would  you,"  said  Charlotte,  "if  it  is  not 
laking  you  away  too  much  from  the  imme- 
diate subjefl,  tell  me  briefly  wliat  is  meant 
here  by  Affinities?" 

"I  shall  be  very  glad  indeed,"  replied  the 
captain,  to  whom  Charlotte  had  addressed 
herself.  "That  is,  I  will  lell  you  as  well  as  I 
can.  My  ideas  on  the  subjcfl  date  ten  years 
back;  whether  the  scientific  world  continues 
to  think  the  same  about  it,  1  cannot  tell." 

"It  is  most  disagreeable,"  cried  Edward, 
"that  one  cannot  now-a-days  learn  a  thing 
once  for  all,  and  have  done  with  it.  Our 
forefathers  could  keep  to  what  they  were 
taught  when  they  were  young ;  but  we  have, 
every  five  years,  to  make  revolutions  with 
Ihem,  if  we  do  not  wish  to  drop  altogether  out 
of  fashion." 

"We  women  need  not  be  so  particubr," 
said  Charlotte;  "and,  to  speak  the  truth,  I 
only  want  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
There  is  nothing  more  ridiculous  in  society 
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than  to  misuse  a  strange  technical  word ;  and 
I  only  wish  you  to  tell  me  in  what  sense  the 
expression  is  made  use  of  in  conne6lion  with 
these  things.  What  its  scientific  application 
is,  I  am  quite  contented  to  leave  to  the 
learned ;  who,  by-the-by,  as  far  as  1  have  been 
able  to  observe,  do  not  find  it  easy  to  agree 
among  themselves.** 

** Whereabouts  shall  we  begin,**  said  Ed- 
ward, after  a  pause,  to  the  captain,  **  to  come 
most  quickly  to  the  point?'* 

The  latter,  after  thinking  a  little  while,  re- 
plied shortly, 

*'You  must  let  me  make  what  will  seem 
a  wide  sweep;  we  shall  be  on  our  subje6l  al- 
most immediately.** 

Charlotte  settled  lier  work  at  her  side, 
promising  the  fullest  attention. 

The  captain  began : 

"In  all  natural  obje6ls  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  we  observe  immediately  that  they 
have  a  certain  relation  to  themselves.  It  may 
sound  ridiculous  to  be  asserting  what  is  ob- 
vious to  every  one ;  but  it  is  only  by  coming 
to  a  clear  understanding  together  about  what 
we  know,  that  we  can  advance  to  what  we  do 
not  know.*' 

**I  think,*'  internipted  Edward,  **we  can 
make  the  thing  more  clear  to  her,  and  to  our- 
selves, with  examples;  conceive  water,  or  oil, 
or  quicksilver;  among  these  you  will  see  a 
certain  oneness,  a  certain  conne6tion  of  their 
parts;  and  this  oneness  is  never  lost,  except 
through  force  or  some  other  determining 
cause.  Let  the  cause  cease  to  operate,  and 
at  once  the  parts  unite  again.'* 

"Unquestionably,"  said  Charlotte,  "that 
is  plain ;  rain-drops  readily  unite  and  form 
streams;  and  when  we  were  children  it  was 
our  delight  to  play  with  quicksilver,  and  won- 
der at  the  little  globules  splitting  and  parting 
and  running  into  one  another.** 

"And  here,"  said  the  captain,  "let  me  just 
cursorily  mention  one  remarkable  thing,  I 
mean  that  the  full,  complete  correlation  of 
parts  which  the  fluid  state  makes  possible, 
shows  itself  distin6lly  and  universally  in  the 
globular  form.  The  falling  water-drop  is 
round ;  you  yourself  spoke  of  the  globules  of 
quicksilver;  and  a  drop  of  melted  lead  let 
fall,  if  it  has  time  to  harden  before  it  reaches 
the  ground,  is  found  at  the  bottom  in  the 
shape  of  a  ball." 

"Let  me  try  and  see,"  said  Charlotte, 
"  whether  I  can  understand  where  you  are 
bringing  me.     As  everything  has  a  reference 


to  itself,  so  it  must  have  some  relation  to 
others.*' 

"And  that,**  internipted  Edward,  "will  be 
different  according  to  the  natural  differences 
of  the  things  themselves.  Sometimes  they 
will  meet  like  friends  and  old  acquaintances; 
they  will  come  rapidly  together,  and  unite 
without  either  having  to  alter  itself  at  all — as 
wine  mixes  with  water.  Others,  again,  will 
remain  as  strangers  side  by  side,  and  no 
amount  of  mechanical  mixing  or  forcing  will 
succeed  in  combining  them.  Oil  and  water 
may  be  shaken  up  together,  and  the  next 
moment  they  are  separate  again,  each  by 
itself." 

"One  can  almost  fancy,**  said  Charlotte, 
"that  in  these  simple  forms  one  sees  people 
that  one  is  acquainted  with;  one  has  met  with 
just  such  things  in  the  societies  amongst 
which  one  has  lived ;  and  the  strangest  like- 
nesses of  all  with  these  soulless  creatures,  are 
in  the  masses  in  which  men  stand  divided  one 
against  the  other,  in  their  classes  and  pro- 
fessions; the  nobility  and  the  third  estate,  for 
instance,  or  soldiers  and  civilians.'* 

"Then  again,*'  replied  Edward,  "as  these 
are  united  together  under  common  laws  and 
customs,  so  there  are  intermediate  members 
in  our  chemical  world  which  will  combine 
elements  that  are  mutually  repulsive." 

"Oil,  for  instance,**  said  the  captain,  "we 
make  combine  with  water  with  the  help  of 
alkalies ** 

"Do  not  go  on  too  fast  with  your  lesson,*' 
said  Charlotte.  "Let  me  see  that  I  keep  step 
with  you.  Are  we  not  here  arrived  among  the 
affinities?" 

"Exa6lly,**  replied  the  captain;  "we  are 
on  the  point  of  apprehending  them  in  all  their 
power  and  distin6lness;  such  natures  as,  when 
they  come  in  conta6l,at  once  lay  hold  of  each 
other,  and  mutually  affe6l  one  another,  we 
speak  of  as  having  an  affinity  one  for  the 
other.  With  the  alkalies  and  acids,  for  in- 
stance, the  affinities  are  strikingly  marked. 
They  are  of  opposite  natures;  very  likely 
their  being  of  opposite  natures  is  the  secret 
of  their  effedl  on  one  another — they  seek  one 
another  eagerly  out,  lay  hold  of  each  other, 
modify  each  other*s  character,  and  form  in 
connedlion  an  entirely  new  substance.  There 
is  lime,  you  remember,  which  shows  the 
strongest  inclination  for  all  sorts  of  acids — a 
distindl  desire  of  combining  with  them.  As 
soon  as  our  chemical  chest  arrives,  we  can 
show  you  a  number  of  entertaining  experi- 
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ments,  which  will  give  you  a  clearer  idea  than 
words,    and    names,    and    technical    expres- 


sions. 


It 


**It  appears  to  me,**  said  Charlotte,  **that 
if  you  choose  to  call  these  strange  creatures 
of  yours  related,  the  relationship  is  not  so 
much  a  relationship  of  blood,  as  of  soul  or 
of  spirit.  It  is  the  way  in  which  we  see  all 
really  deep  friendships  arise  among  men ; 
opposite  peculiarities  of  disposition  being  wliat 
best  makes  internal  union  possible.  But  I 
will  wait  to  see  what  you  can  really  show  me 
of  these  mysterious  proceedings;  and  for  the 
present,**  she  added,  turning  to  Edward,  **I 
will  promise  not  to  disturb  you  any  more  in 
your  reading.  You  have  taught  me  enough 
of  what  it  is  about  to  enable  me  to  attend 
to  it.** 

"No,  no,**  replied  Edward,  '*  now  that  you 
have  once  stirred  the  thing,  you  shall  not  get 
off  so  easily.  It  is  just  the  most  complicated 
cases  which  are  the  mo.^t  interesting.  In  these 
you  come  first  to  see  the  degrees  of  the  affini- 
tiesj  to  watch  them  as  their  power  of  attrac- 
tion is  weaker  or  stronger,  nearer  or  more 
remote.  Affinities  only  begin  really  to  interest 
when  they  bring  about  separations.** 

*'What!"  cried  Charlotte,  *'is  that  miser- 
able word,  which  unhappily  we  hear  so  often 
now-a-days  in  the  world,  is  that  to  be  found 
in  nature's  lessons  too?'* 

"Most  certainly,*'  answered  Edward;  "the 
title  with  which  chemists  were  supposed  to  be 
most  honorably  distinguished  was,  artists  of 
separation.** 

"It  is  not  so  anymore,**  replied  Charlotte; 
"  and  it  is  well  that  it  is  not.  It  is  a  higher  art, 
and  it  is  a  higher  merit,  to  unite.  An  artist 
of  union,  is  what  we  should  welcome  in  every 
province  of  the  universe.  However,  as  we  are 
on  the  subje6t  again,  give  me  an  instance  or 
two  of  what  you  mean.** 

"We  had  better  keep,'*  said  the  captain, 
"to  the  same  instances  of  which  we  have 
already  been  speaking.  Thus,  what  we  call 
limestone  is  a  more  or  less  pure  calcareous 
earth  in  combination  with  a  delicate  acid, 
which  is  familiar  to  us  in  the  form  of  a  gas. 
Now,  if  we  place  a  piece  of  this  stone  in  di- 
luted sulphuric  acid,  this  will  take  possession 
of  the  lime,  and  appear  with  it  in  the  form  of 
gypsum,  the  gaseous  acid  at  the  same  time 
going  off  in  vapor.  Here  is  a  case  of  separa- 
tion ;  a  combination  arises,  and  we  believe 
ourselves  now  justified  in  applying  to  it  the 
words,  *  Elective  Affinity;*   it  really  looks  as 
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if  one  relation  had  been  deliberately  chosen 
in  preference  to  another.'* 

"Forgive  me,**  said  Charlotte,  "as  I  for- 
give the  natural  philosopher.  I  cannot  see 
any  choice  in  this ;  I  see  a  natural  necessity 
rather,  and  scarcely  that.  After  all,  it  is  per- 
haps merely  a  case  of  opportunity.  Oppor- 
tunity makes  relations  as  it  makes  thieves ; 
and  as  long  as  the  talk  is  only  of  natural  sub- 
stances, the  choice  to  me  appears  to  be  alto- 
gether in  the  hands  of  the  chemist  who  brings 
the  creatures  together.  Once,  however,  let 
them  be  brought  together,  and  then  God 
have  mercy  on  them.  In  the  present  case,  I 
cannot  help  being  sorry  for  the  poor  acid  gas, 
which  is  driven  out  up  and  down  infinity 
again.'* 

"The  acid*s  business,**  answered  the  cap- 
tain, "  is  now  to  get  conne6ted  with  water, 
and  so  serve  as  a  mineral  fountain  for  the 
refreshing  of  sound  or  disordered  mankind.** 

"  That  is  very  well  for  the  gypsum  to  say,** 
said  Charlotte.  "  The  gypsum  is  all  right,  is 
a  body,  is  provided  for.  The  other  poor, 
desolate  creature  may  have  trouble  enough  to 
go  through  before  it  can  find  a  second  home 
for  itself." 

"  I  am  much  mistaken,'*  said  Edward, 
smiling,  "  if  there  be  not  some  little  arriere 
pensie  behind  this.  Confess  your  wickedness  ! 
You  mean  me  by  your  lime ;  the  lime  is  laid 
hold  of  by  the  captain,  in  the  form  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  torn  away  from  your  agreeable 
society,  and  metamorphosed  into  a  refra6lory 
gypsum.  *  * 

"  If  your  conscience  prompts  you  to  make 
such  a  refle6lion,*'  replied  Charlotte,  "  I  cer- 
tainly need  not  distress  myself.  These  com- 
parisons are  pleasant  and  entertaining ;  and 
who  is  there  that  does  not  like  playing  with 
analogies  ?  But  man  is  raised  very  many  steps 
above  these  elements;  and  if  he  has  been 
somewhat  liberal  with  such  fine  words  as  Elec- 
tion and  Eledlive  Affinities,  he  will  do  well  to 
turn  back  again  into  himself,  and  take  the 
opportunity  of  considering  carefully  the  value 
and  meaning  of  such  expressions.  Unhappily, 
we  know  cases  enough  where  a  connedtion 
apparently  indissoluble  between  two  persons, 
has,  by  the  accidental  introdu6lion  of  a  third, 
been  utterly  destroyed,  and  one  or  the  other 
of  the  once  happily  united  pair  been  driven 
out  into  the  wilderness.*' 

"  Then  you  see  how  much  more  gallant  the 
chemists  are,"  said  Edward.  "They  at  once 
add  a  fourth,  that  neither  may  go  away  empty. '  * 
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"  Quit, 


,"  replied  the  capiain.  "  And 
those  are  the  cases  which  are  really  most  im- 
portant and  remarkable — cases  where  this 
aitradlion,  this  affinity,  this  separating  and 
combining,  can  be  exhibited,  the  two  pairs 
severally  crossing  each  other ;  where  four 
creatures,  connected  previously,  as  two  and 
two,  are  brought  into  contact,  and  at  once 
forsake  their  first  combination  to  form  into  a 
second.  In  tins  foreakiiig  and  embracing, 
this  seeking  and  flying,  we  believe  that  we  are 
indeed  observing  the  effei^s  of  some  higher 
determination  ;  we  attribute  a  sort  of  will 
and  choice  to  such  creatures,  and  feel  really 
justified  in  using  technical  words,  and  speak- 
ing of  '  Eleftive  Affinities.' " 

"  Give  me  an  instance  of  this,"  said  Char- 
lotte, 

"One  should   not  spoil  such  things  with 
words,"  replied  the  captain.     "As  1  said  be- 
fore, as  soon  as  I  can  show  you  the  experiment, 
I  can  make  it  all  intelligible  and  pleasant  for  j 
you.     For  the  present,  I  can  give  you  nothing  | 
hut    horrible   scieniific   expressions,  which  at 
the  same  time  will  give  you  no  idea  about  the 
matter.      You    ought    yourself  to  see   these  , 
creatures,  which  seem  so  dead,  and  which  are  j 
yet  so  full  of  inward   energy  and   force,  at  i 
work  before  your  eyes.     Vou  should  observe  I 
them  with  a  real  pergonal  interest.     Now  they  , 
seek  each  other  out,  aitraifl  each  other,  seize, 
crush,  devour,  destroy  each  other,  and  then 
suddenly  reappear  again  out  of  their  combi- 
nations, and  come  forn-ard  in  fresh,  renovated, 
unexpeftcd  form;  thus  you  will  comprehend 
how  we  attribute  to  them  a  sort  of  immor- 
tality— how  we  speak  of  them  as  having  sense 
and  understanding;  because  we  feel  our  own 
senses  to  be  insufficient  to  observe  them  ade- 
quately, and  our  reason   too  weak  to   follow 
them." 

"I  quite  agree,"  said  Edward,  "that  the 
strange  scientific  nomenclature,  to  persons  who 
have  not  been  reconciled  to  it  by  a  direfl 
acquaintance  with  or  understanding  of  its 
obje<5l,  must  seem  unpleasant,  even  ridicu- 
lous; but  we  can  easily,  just  for  once,  con- 
trive with  symbols  lo  illustrate  what  we  are 
speaking  of." 

"If  you  do  not  think  it  looks  pedantic," 
answered  the  captain,  "  I  can  put  my  mean- 
ing together  with  letters.  Suppose  an  A  con- 
nefled  so  closely  with  a  B.  that  all  sorts  of 
means,  even  violence,  have  been  made  use  of 
to  separate  them,  without  efTefl.  ITien  sup- 
pose a  C  in  exaftly  the  same    position  with 
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respeiSt  to  D.  Bring  the  two  pairs  into  con- 
taift  i  A  will  fling  himself  on  D,  C  on  B, 
without  its  being  possible  to  say  which  bad 
firet  left  its  first  connexion,  or  made  the  first 
move  towards  ilie  second." 

"  Now  then,"  interposed  Edward,  "till  we 
see  all  this  with  our  eyes,  we  will  look  upon 
the  tbrmula  as  an  analogy,  out  of  which  we 
can  devise  a  lesson  for  immediate  use.  You 
stand  for  A,  Charlotte,  and  I  am  your  B; 
really  and  truly  I  cling  to  you,  I  depend  on 
you,  and  follow  you,  just  as  B  does  with  A. 
C  is  obviously  the  captain,  who  at  present  is 
in  some  degree  withdrawing  me  from  you. 
So  now  it  is  only  just  that  if  you  are  not  to 
be  left  to  solitude,  a  D  should  be  found  for 
you,  and  that  is  unquestionably  the  amiable 
little  lady,  Otiilie.  You  will  not  hesitate  any 
longer  to  send  and  fetch  her." 

"  Good,"  replied  Charlotte;  "although 
the  example  docs  not,  in  my  opinion,  exaflly 
(it  our  rase.  However,  we  have  been  fortu- 
nate, at  any  rate,  in  to-day  for  once  having 
met  all  together ;  and  these  natural  or  eleiflive 
affinities  have  .served  to  unite  us  more  inti- 
mately. T  will  lell  you,  that  since  this  after- 
noon I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  send  for 
Ottilie.  My  faithful  housekeeper,  on  whom  I 
have  hitherto  depended  for  everything,  is 
going  to  leave  me  shortly,  to  be  married.  (It 
was  done  at  my  own  suggestion.  I  believe,  to 
please  me.)  What  it  is  which  has  decided  me 
about  Ottilie,  you  shall  read  to  me.  I  will 
not  look  over  the  pages  again.  Indeed,  the 
conteuLs  of  them  are  already  known  to  me. 
Only  read,  read  !" 

With  these  words,  she  produced  a  letter, 
and  handed  it  to  Edward, 


CHAPTER  V. 

LETTER   OF  THE   LADV   SUPERIOR. 

"  Your  ladyship  will  forgive  the  brevity  of 
my  present  letter,  The  public  examinations 
are  but  just  concluded,  and  I  have  to  com- 
municate to  all  the  parents  and  guardians  the 
progress  which  our  pupils  have  made  during 
the  past  year.  To  you  I  may  well  be  brief, 
having  to  saymuch  in  fewwords.  Your  lady- 
ship's daughter  has  proved  her«lf  first  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  The  testimonials 
which  I  inclose,  and  her  own  letter,  in  which 
she  will  detail  to  you  the  prizes  which  she  has 
won,  and  the  happiness  which  she  feels  in  her 
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success,  will  surely  please,  and  I  hope  delight 
you.  For  myself,  it  is  the  less  necessary  that 
I  should  say  much,  because  I  see  that  there 
will  soon  be  no  more  occasion  to  keep  with  us 
a  young  lady  so  far  advanced.  I  send  my 
respedls  to  your  ladyship,  and  in  a  short  time 
I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  offering  you  my 
opinion  as  to  what  in  future  may  be  of  most 
advantage  to  her. 

*'  My  good  assistant  will  tell  you  about 
Ottilie." 

LETTER    OF  THE    ASSISTANT. 

**  Our  reverend  superior  leaves  it  to  me  to 
write  to  you  of  Otiilie,  jiartly  because,  with 
her  ways  of  thinking  about  it,  it  would  be 
painful  to  her  to  say  what  has  to  be  said  ; 
partly,  because  she  herself  requires  some  ex- 
cusmg,  which  she  would  rather  have  done  for 
her  by  me. 

**  Knowing,  as  I  did  too  well,  how  little 
able  the  good  Ottilie  was  to  show  out  what 
lies  in  her,  and  what  she  is  capable  of,  I  was 
all  along  afraid  of  this  public  examination. 
I  was  the  more  uneasy,  as  it  was  to  be  of  a 
kind  which  does  not  admit  of  any  especial 
preparation  ;  and  even  if  it  had  been  con- 
du6ted  as  usual,  Ottilie  never  can  be  prepared 
to  make  a  display.  The  result  has  only  too 
entirely  justified  my  anxiety.  She  hiS  gained 
no  prize;  she  is  not  even  amongst  those  whose 
names  have  been  mentioned  with  approbation. 
I  need  not  go  into  details.  In  writing,  the 
letters  of  the  other  girls  were  not  so  well 
formed,  but  their  strokes  were  far  more  free. 
In  arithmetic,  they  were  all  quicker  than  she; 
and  in  the  more  difficult  problems,  which  she 
does  the  best,  there  was  no  examination.  In 
French,  she  was  outshone  and  out-talked  by 
many;  and  in  history  she  was  not  ready  with 
her  names  and  dates.  In  geography,  there 
was  a  want  of  attention  to  the  political  di- 
visions; and  for  what  she  could  do  in  music 
there  was  neither  time  nor  quiet  enough  for 
her  few  modest  melodies  to  gain  attention. 
In  drawing  she  certainly  would  have  gained 
the  prize;  her  outlines  were  clear,  and  the 
execution  most  careful  and  full  of  spirit;  un- 
happily, she  had  chosen  too  large  a  subject, 
and  it  was  incomplete. 

**  After  the  pupils  were  dismissed,  the  ex- 
aminers consulted  together,  and  we  teachers 
were  partially  admitted  into  the  council.  I 
very  soon  observed  that  of  Ottilie  either  no- 
thinii  would  be  said  at  all.  or  if  lier  name  was 
mentioned,   it  would  be  with  indifference,  if 


not  absolute  disapproval.  I  hoi>ed  to  obtain 
some  favor  for  her  by  a  candid  description  of 
what  she  was,  and  I  ventured  it  with  the 
greater  earnestness,  jmrtly  because  I  was  only 
speaking  my  real  convi<5iions,  and  partly  be- 
cause I  remembered  in  my  own  younger  years 
finding  myself  in  the  same  unfortunate  case. 
1  was  listened  to  with  attention,  but  as  soon  as 
I  had  ended,  the  presiding  examiner  said  t6 
me  very  kindly  but  laconically,  *  We  presume 
capabilities:  they  are  to  be  converted  into 
accomplishments.  This  is  the  aim  of  all 
education.  It  is  what  is  distin6lly  intended 
by  all  who  have  the  care  of  children,  and 
silently  and  indistin6lly  by  the  children  them- 
selves. This  also  is  the  objedl  of  examina- 
tions, where  teachers  and  pupils  are  alike 
standing  their  trial.  From  what  we  learn  of 
you,  we  may  entertain  good  hopes  of  the 
young  lady,  and  it  is  to  your  own  credit  also 
that  you  have  paid  so  much  attention  to  your 
pupirs  capabilities.  If  in  the  coming  year 
you  can  develop  these  into  accomplishments, 
neither  yourself  nor  your  pupil  shall  fail  to 
receive  your  due  praise.' 

**I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  what  must 
follow  upon  all  this;  but  there  was  something 
worse  that  I  had  not  anticipated,  which  had 
soon  to  be  added  to  it.  Our  good  superior, 
who  like  a  trusty  shepherdess  could  not  bear 
to  have  one  of  her  flock  lost,  or,  as  was  the 
case  here,  to  see  it  undistinguished,  after  the 
examiners  were  gone  could  not  contain  her 
displeasure,  and  said  to  Ottilie,  who  was  stand- 
ing quite  quietly  by  the  window,  while  the 
others  were  exulting  over  their  prizes,  *Tell 
me,  for  heaven's  sake,  how  can  a  person  look 
so  stupid  if  she  is  not  so?'  Ottilie  replied, 
quite  calmly,  'Forgive  me,  my  dear  mother, 
I  have  my  headache  again  to-day,  and  it  is 
very  painful.'  Kind  and  sympathizing  as  she 
generally  is,  the  superior  this  time  answered, 
*No  one  can  believe  that,'  and  turned  angrily 
away. 

**  Now  it  is  true, — no  one  can  believe  it, — 
for  Ottilie  never  alters  the  expression  of  her 
countenance.  I  have  never  even  seen  her 
move  her  hand  to  her  head  when  she  has  been 
asleep. 

**  Nor  was  this  all.  Your  ladyship's  daugh- 
ter, who  is  at  all  times  sufficiently  lively  and 
impetuous,  after  her  triumph  to-day  was  over- 
flowing with  the  violence  of  her  spirits.  She 
ran  from  room  to  room  with  her  prizes  and 
testimonials,  and  shook  them  in  Ottilie's  face. 
*You     have   come   badly  off  this   morning,* 
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she  cried.  Ollilie  replied  in  her  calm,  quiet 
way,  'This  is  not  the  last  day  of  trial."  'But 
you  will  always  remain  the  last,'  cried  the 
01  her,  and  ran  away. 

"  No  one  encept  myself  saw  that  Oliilie  was 
disturbed.     She    has  a  way  when   she  expe- 
riences any  sharp  unpleasant  emotion  whith 
she  wishes  to  resist,  of  showing  it  in  the  un- 
equal color  of  her  face  ;  the  left  cheek  becomes 
fur  a  moment  flushed,  while  the  right  turns 
pale.     I  perceived  this  symptom,  and  1  could 
not  prevent  myself  from  saying  something. 
I  took  our  superior  aside,  and  spoke  seri- 
ously to  her  about  it.     The  excellent  lady 
acknowledged   that    she    had    been  wrong. 
We  considered  the  whole  affair ;  we  talked 
it  over  at  great  length  together,  and  not  to 
weary  your  ladyship,  I  will  tell  you  at  once 
the     desire    with     which    we     concluded, 
namely,    that    you    will    for  a  while    have 
Oltilie    with    yourself."     Our    reasons    you 
will  youreelf  readily  perceive.     If  you  con- 
sent, I  will  say  more  to  you  on  the  manner 
in  which   I   think   she   should   be    treated. 
The  young  lady  your  daughter  we  may  ex- 
peft  will  soon  leave  us,  and  we  shall  then 
with  pleasure  welcome  Oltilie  back  lo  us, 

"One  thing  more,  which  another  lime  I  ' 
might  forget  to  mention:  I  have  never 
seen  Oltilie  eager  for  anything,  or  at  leaM 
ask  pressingly  for  anything.  But  there  have 
been  occasions,  however  rare,  when  on  the 
other  hand  she  has  wished  to  decline  things 
which  have  been  pressed  u]xni  her,  and  she 
does  it  with  a  gesture  which  to  those  who 
have  caught  its  meaning  is  irresistible.  She 
raises  her  hands,  presses  the  palms  together, 
and  draws  them  against  her  bn^a^t,  leaning 
her  body  a  little  forward  at  the  same  time, 
and  turns  such  a  look  upon  the  person  «-ho 
is  urging  her,  that  he  will  be  glad  enough  to 
cease  to  ask  or  wish  for  anything  of -her. 
If  your  ladyship  ever  sees  this  altitude,  as 
with  your  treatment  of  her  it  is  not  likely 
that  you  will,  think  ofmc.and  spare  Ottilie." 

Edward  read  these  letters  aloud,  not  with- 
out smiles  and  shakes  of  the  head,  Naturally, 
loo,  there  were  observations  m;ide  on  the  per- 
sons and  on  the  |>osiiion  of  the  affair. 

"Enough  1"  Edward  cried  at  last,  "it  is 
decided.  She  coinci.  You.  my  love,  are 
provided  for,  and  now  we  can  get  forward 
with  our  work.  It  is  becoming  highly  neces- 
sary for  me  to  move  over  to  ihe  right  wing  to 
the  captain;  evenings  and  mornings  arc  the 


time  for  us  best  to  work  together,  and  then 
you,  on  your  side,  will  have  admirable  room 
for  yourself  and  Otiilic." 

Charlotte  made  no  ob^eflion,  and  Edward 
sketched  out  the  method  in  which  they  should 
live.  Among  other  things,  he  cried,  "it  is 
really  very  polite  in  this  niece  to  be  snbJL'fl  to 
a  slight  paLii  on  the  left  side  of  her  head.  I 
have  It  frequently  on  the  right.  If  we  happen 
to  be  afHided  together,  and  sit  opjxisite  one 
another, — I  leaning  on  my  right  elbow,  and 


she  on  lier  left,  and  our  heads  on  liie  (ippi.-iic 
sides,  resting  on  our  hands, — what  a  picity 
pair  of  piflures  we  shall  make." 

The  captain  thought  that  might  be  danger- 
ous,    "No,  no  I"  cried  out  Edward.     "Only 


y  dear  friend,  take  c.ire  of  the  D, 
1  if  iwor  C  is  taken 


for  what  will  bet7o 
away  from  it?" 

"That,  I  should  have  thought,  would  have 
been  evident  enough,"  replied  Charlotte. 


"And  it  is,  indeed,"  cried  Edward;  "he 
would  turn  back  to  his  A,  to  his  Alpha  and 
Ome^a ;"  and  he  spnmg  up  and  taking  Char- 
lotte in  his  arms,  pressed  her  to  his  breast. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  carriage  which  brought  Ottilie  drove 
up  to  the  door.  Charlolie  went  out  to  re- 
ceive her.  The  dear  girl  ran  to  meet  her, 
tbrtw  herself  iit  hpr  feel,  and  embraced  her 
kiH-es. 

"Why  siirh  humility?"  said  Charlotte,  a 
hiik'  embarrassed,  and  endeavoring  to  raise 
her  from  the  ground. 


"It  is  not  meant  for  humility,"  Ottilie 
answered,  without  moving  from  the  position 
in  which  she  had  placed  herself;  "  1  am  only 
thinking  of  the  time  when  I  could  not 
reach  higher  than  to  your  knees,  and  when 
I  had  just   learned   to  know  how  you   loved 

She  stood  up,  and  Charlotte  embraced  her 
warmly.  She  "as  introduced  to  the  gentle- 
men, and  was  at  once  treated  with  especial 
courtesy  as  a  visitor.  Beauty  is  a  welcome 
guest  everywhere.  She  appeared  attentive 
ithout    taking    a   pari 
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next   morning  Edward  said   to  Char- 
■What  an  agreeable,  entertaining    girl 


"Entertaining!**  answered  Charlotte,  with  a 
smile ;  "  why,  she  has  not  opened  her  lips  yet ! ' ' 

*•  Indeed  1*'  said  Edward,  as  he  seemed  to 
bethink  himself;  **that  is  very  strange.'* 

Charlotte  had  to  give  the  new-comer  but 
a  very  few  hints  on  the  management  of  the 
household.  Ottilie  saw  rapidly  all  the  arrange- 
ments, and  what  was  more,  she  felt  them. 
She  comprehended  easily  what  was  to  be  pro- 
vided for  the  whole  party,  and  what  for  each 
particular  member  of  it.  Everything  was 
done  with  the  utmost  pundluality ;  she  knew 
how  to  dire<5l,  without  appearing  to  be  giving 
orders,  and  when  anyone  had  left  anything 
undone,  she  at  once  set  it  right  herself. 

As  soon  as  she  had  found  how  much  time 
she  would  have  to  spare,  she  begged  Charlotte 
to  divide  her  hours  for  her,  and  to  these  she 
adhered  exa6tly.  She  worked  at  what  was  set 
before  her  in  the  way  which  the  assistant  had 
described  to  Charlotte.  They  let  her  alone. 
It  was  but  seldom  that  Charlotte  interfered. 
Sometimes  she  changed  her  pens  for  others 
which  had  been  written  with,  to  teach  her  to 
make  bolder  strokes  in  her  handwriting,  but 
these,  she  found,  would  be  soon  cut  sharp  and 
fine  again. 

The  ladies  had  agreed  with  one  another 
when  they  were  alone  to  speak  nothing  but 
French,  and  Charlotte  persisted  in  it  the  more, 
as  she  found  Ottilie  more  ready  to  talk  in  a 
foreign  language,  when  she  was  told  it  was  her 
duty  to  exercise  herself  in  it.  In  this  way  she 
often  said  more  than  she  seemed  to  intend. 
Charlotte  was  particularly  pleased  with  a  de- 
scription, most  complete,  but  at  the  same 
time  most  charming  and  amiable,  which  she 
gave  her  one  day,  by  accident,  of  the  school. 
She  soon  felt  her  to  be  a  delightful  companion, 
and  before  long  she  hoped  to  find  in  her  an 
attached  friend. 

At  the  same  time  she  looked  over  again  the 
more  early  accounts  which  had  been  sent  her 
of  Ottilie,  to  refresh  her  recolledlion  with  the 
opinion  which  the  superior  and  the  assistant 
had  formed  about  her,  and  compare  them  with 
her  in  her  own  person.  For  Charlotte  was  of 
opinion  that  we  cannot  too  quickly  become 
acquainted  with  the  chara<5ler  of  those  with 
whom  we  have  to  live,  that  we  may  know 
what  to  expedl  of  them ;  where  we  may  hope 
to  do  anything  in  the  way  of  improvement 
with  them,  and  what  we  must  make  up  our 
minds,  once  for  all,  to  tolerate  and  let  alone. 

This  examination  led  her  to  nothing  new, 
indeed;    but  much  which  she  already  knew 


became  of  greater  meaning  and  importance. 
Ottilie's  moderation  in  eating  and  drinking, 
for  instance,  became  a  real  distress  to  her. 

The  next  thing  on  which  the  ladies  were 
employed  was  Ottilie's  toilet.  •  Charlotte 
wished  her  to  appear  in  clothes  of  a  richer 
and  more  recherche  sort,  and  at  once  the 
clever  adlive  girl  herself  cut  out  the  stuff 
which  had  been  previously  sent  to  her,  and 
with  a  very  little  assistance  from  others  was 
able,  in  a  short  time,  to  dress  herself  out  most 
tastefully.  The  new  fashionable  dresses  set 
off  her  figure.  An  agreeable  person,  it  is 
I  true,  will  show  through  all  disguises;  but  we 
always  fancy  it  looks  fresher  and  more  graceful 
when  its  peculiarities  appear  under  some  new 
drapery.  And  thus,  from  the  moment  of  her 
first  appearance,  she  became  more  and  more 
a  deli£::ht  to  the  eves  of  all  who  beheld  her. 
As  the  emerald  refreshes  the  sight  with  its 
beautiful  hues,  and  exerts,  it  is  said,  a  benefi- 
cent influence  on  that  noble  sense,  so  does 
human  beauty  work  with  a  far  larger  potency 
on  the  outward  and  on  the  inward  sense ; 
whoever  looks  upon  it  is  charmed  against  the 
breath  of  evil,  and  feels  in  harmony  with  him- 
self and  with  the  world. 

In  many  ways,  therefore,  the  party  had 
gained  by  Ottilie's  arrival.  The  captain  and 
Edward  kept  regularly  to  the  hours,  even  to 
the  minutes,  for  their  general  meeting  to- 
gether. They  never  kept  the  others  waiting 
for  them  either  for  dinner  or  tea,  or  for  their 
walks;  and  they  were  in  less  haste,  especially 
in  the  evenings,  to  leave  the  table.  This 
did  not  escape  Charlotte's  observation ;  she 
watched  them  both,  to  see  whether  one  more 
than  the  other  was  the  occasion  of  it.  But 
she  could  not  perceive  any  difference.  They 
had  both  become  more  companionable.  In 
their  conversation  they  seemed  to  consider 
what  was  best  adapted  to  interest  Ottilie ; 
what  was  most  on  a  level  with  htfr  capacities 
and  her  general  knowledge.  If  she  left  the 
room  when  they  were  reading  or  telling  stories, 
they  would  wait  till  she  returned.  They  had 
grown  softer  and  altogether  more  united. 

In  return  for  this,  Ottilie's  anxiety  to  be  of 
use  increased  every  day ;  the  more  she  came 
to  understand  the  house,  its  inmates,  and  their 
circumstances,  the  more  eagerly  she  entered 
into  everything,  caught  every  look  and  every 
motion  ;  half  a  word,  a  sound,  was  enough 
for  her.  With  her  calm  attentiveness,  and 
her  easy,  unexcited  a6tivity,  she  was  always 
the  same.     Sitting,  rising  up,  going,  coming. 
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fetching,  carrying,  returning  to  her  place 
again,  it  was  all  in  the  most  perfe<5l  repose ;  a 
constant  change,  a  constant  agreeable  move- 
ment ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  she  went  about 
so  lightly  that  her  step  was  almost  inaudible. 

This  clieerful  obligingness  in  Ottilie  gave 
Charlotte  the  greatest  pleasure.  There  was 
one  thing,  however,  which  she  did  not  ex- 
ad^ly  like,  of  which  she  had  to  speak  to  her. 
**  It  is  very  polite  in  you,*'  she  said  one  day 
to  her,  **when  people  let  anything  fall  from 
their  hand,  to  be  so  quick  in  stooping  and 
picking  it  up  for  them;  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
a  sort  of  confession  fhat  they  have  a  right  to 
require  such  attention,  and  in  the  world  we 
are  expe6led  to  be  careful  to  whom  we  pay  it. 
Towards  women,  I  will  not  prescribe  any  rule 
as  to  how  you  should  condu6t  yourself  You 
are  young.  To  those  above  you,  and  older 
than  you,  services  of  this  sort  are  a  duty ;  to- 
wards your  equals  they  are  polite ;  to  those 
younger  than  yourself  and  your  inferiors  you 
may  show  yourself  kind  and  good-natured  by 
such  things, — only  it  is  not  becoming  in  a 
young  lady  to  do  them  for  men.'* 

**I  will  try  to  forget  the  habit,'*  replied 
Ottilie;  **I  think,  however,  you  will  in  the 
meantime  forgive  me  for  my  want  of  manners, 
when  I  tell  you  how  I  came  by  it.  We  were 
taught  history  at  school ;  I  have  not  gained 
as  much  out  of  it  as  I  ought,  for  I  never  knew 
what  use  I  was  to  make  of  it  ;  a  few  little 
things,  however,  made  a  deej)  impression  upon 
me,  among  which  was  the  following: — When 
Charles  the  First  of  England  was  standing 
before  his  so-called  judges,  the  gold  top  came 
off  the  stick  which  he  had  in  his  hand,  and 
fell  down.  Accustomed  as  he  had  been  on 
such  occasions  to  have  everything  done  for 
hmi,  he  seemed  to  look  round  and  expe6t  that 
this  time  too  some  one  would  do  him  this 
little  service.  No  one  stirred,  and  he  stooped 
down  for  it  himself.  It  struck  me  as  so  pite- 
ous, that  fro\n  that  moment  I  have  never  been 
able  to  see  any  one  let  a  thing  fall,  without 
myself  picking  it  up.  But,  of  course,  as  it  is 
not  always  proper,  and  as  I  cannot,"  she  con- 
tinued, smiling,  **tell  my  story  every  time  I 
do  it,  in  future  I  will  try  and  contain  myself." 

In  the  meantime  the  fine  arrangements 
which  the  two  friends  had  been  led  to  make 
for  themselves,  went  uninterruptedly  forward. 
Every  day  they  found  something  new  to  think 
about  and  undertake. 

One  day  as  they  were  walking  together 
through  the  village,  they  had  to  rcinaik  wiiii 


!  dissatisfadlion  how  far  behindhand  it  was  in 
order  and  cleanliness,  compared  to  villages 
where  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  by  the 
expense  of  building-ground  to  be  careful 
about  such  things. 

**  You  remember  a  wish  we  once  expressed 
when  we  were  travelling  in  Switzerland  to- 
gether," said  the  captain,  **that  we  might 
have  the  laying  out  some  country  i)ark,  and 
how  beautiful  we  would  make  it  by  intro- 
ducing into  some  village  situated  like  this, 
not  the  Swiss  style  of  building,  but  the  Swi>s 
order  and  neatness  which  so  much  improve  it." 

**  And  how  well  it  would  answer  here  !  The 
hill  on  which  the  castle  stands,  slopes  down 
to  that  projedling  angle.  The  village,  you 
sec,  is  built  in  a  semicircle,  regularly  enough, 
just  opposite  to  it.  The  brook  nms  between. 
It  is  liable  to  floods;  and  do  observe  the  way 
the  people  set  about  protecting  themsehes 
from  them ;  one  with  stones,  another  with 
stakes ;  the  next  puts  up  a  boarding,  and  a 
fourth  tries  beams  and  planks;  no  one,  of 
course,  doing  any  good  to  another  with  his 
arrangement,  but  only  hurting  himself  and  the 
rest  too.  And  then  there  is  the  road  going 
along  just  in  the  clumsiest  way  possible, — up 
hill  and  down,  through  the  water,  and  over 
the  stones.  If  the  people  would  only  lay  their 
hands  to  the  business  together,  it  would  cost 
them  nothing  but  a  little  labor  to  run  a  semi- 
circular wall  along  here,  take  the  road  in  be- 
hind it,  raising  it  to  the  level  of  the  bouses, 
and  so  give  themselves  a  fair  open  space  in 
front,  making  the  whole  place  clean,  and  get- 
ting rid,  once  for  all,  in  one  good  general 
work,  of  all  their  little  trifling  incffedlual 
makeshifts." 

**Let  us  try  it,"  said  the  captain,  as  he  ran 
his  eyes  over  the  lay  of  the  ground,  and  saw 
quickly  what  was  to  be  done. 

**  I  can  undertake  nothing  in  company  with 
peasants  and  shopkeepers,"  replied  Edward, 
**  unless  I  may  have  unrestricted  authority 
over  them." 

**  You  are  not  so  wrong  in  that,"  returned 
the  captain  ;  **  I  have  experienced  too  much 
trouble  myself  in  life  in  matters  of  that  kind. 
How  difficult  it  is  to  prevail  on  a  man  to  ven- 
ture boldly  on  making  a  sacrifice  for  an  after- 
advantage  !  How  hard  to  get  him  to  desire 
an  end,  and  not  hesitate  at  the  means  !  So 
many  peoi)le  confuse  means  with  ends;  they 
keep  hanging  over  the  first,  without  having  the 
other  before  their  eyes.  Every  evil  is  lo  be 
cured  at  the  jilace  where  it  comes  to  the  sur- 
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face,  and  thev  will  not  trouble  tliemselves  to 
look  for  the  cause  which  produces  it,  or  the 
remote  effe6l  whi(  h  results  from  it.  This  is 
why  it  is  so  difficult  to  get  advice  listened  to, 
especially  among  the  many :  they  can  see 
clearly  enough  from  day  to  day,  but  their 
scope  seldom  reaches  beyond  the  morrow ; 
and  if  it  comes  to  a  point  where  with  some 
general  arrangement  one  person  will  gain 
while  another  will  lose,  there  is  no  prevailing 
on  them  to  strike  a  balance.  Works  of  pub- 
lic advantage  can  only  Ix?  carried  through  by 
an  uncontrolled  absolute  authority. " 

While  they  were  standing  and  talking,  a 
man  came  up  and  begged  of  them.  He 
looked  more  impudent  than  really  in  want, 
and  Edward,  who  was  annoyed  at  being  inter- 
rupted, after  two  or  three  fruitless  attempts  to 
get  rid  of  hira  by  a  gentler  refusal,  spoke 
sharply  to  him.  The  fellow  began  to  gmmble 
and  mutter  abusively  ;  he  went  off  with  short 
steps,  talking  about  the  right  of  beggars.  It 
was  all  very  well  to  refuse  them  an  alms,  but 
that  was  no  reason  why  they  sliould  be  in- 
sulted. A  beggar,  and  everybody  else  too, 
was  as  much  under  God's  protedtion  as  a  lord. 
It  put  Edward  out  of  all  patience. 

The  captain,  to  pacify  him,  said,  **Let  us 
make  use  of  this  as  an  occasion  for  extending 
our  rural  police  arrangements  to  such  cases. 
We  are  bound  to  give  away  money,  but  we  do 
better  in  not  giving  it  in  person,  especially  at 
home.  We  should  be  moderate  and  uniform 
in  everything,  in  our  charities  as  in  all  else ; 
too  great  liberality  attracfls  beggars  instead  of 
helping  them  on  their  way.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  no  harm  when  one  is  on  a 
journey,  or  passing  through  a  strange  place, 
in  api)earing  to  a  poor  man  in  the  street  in 
the  form  of  a  chance  deity  of  fortune,  and 
making  him  some  present  wliich  shall  surprise 
him.  The  position  of  the  village  and  of  the 
castle  makes  it  easy  for  us  to  put  our  charities 
here  on  a  proper  footing.  I  have  thought 
about  it  before.  Tiie  public-house  is  at  one 
end  of  the  village,  a  respedlable  old  couple 
live  at  the  other.  At  each  of  these  places  de- 
posit a  small  sum  of  money,  and  let  every 
beggar,  not  as  he  comes  in,  but  as  he  goes 
outj  receive  something.  Both  houses  lie  on 
the  roads  which  lead  to  the  castle,  so  that  any 
one  who  goes  there  can  be  referred  to  one  or 
the  other.'* 

**  Come,"  said  Edward,  **  we  will  settle 
that  on  the  spot.  The  exadl  sum  can  be 
made  up  another  time." 


lliey  went  to  the  innkeeper,  and  to  the  old 
couple,  and  the  thing  was  done. 

**  I  know  very  well,"  Edward  said,  as  they 
were  walking  up  the  hill  to  the  castle  together, 
**that  everything  in  this  world  depends  on 
distindlness  of  idea  and  firmness  of  purpose. 
Your  judgment  of  what  my  wife  has  been 
doing  in  the  park  was  entirely  right ;  and  you 
have  already  given  me  a  hint  how  it  might  l^e 
improved.  1  will  not  deny  that  I  told  her 
It. 

*'So  I  have  been  led  to  suspedl,"  replied 
the  captain;  **and  I  could  not  apj)rove  of 
your  having  done  so.  You  have  perplexed 
her.  She  has  left  off  doing  anything;  and 
on  this  one  snbje6l  she  is  vexed  with  us.  She 
avoids  speaking  of  it.  She  has  never  since 
invited  us  to  go  with  her  to  the  summer-house, 
although  at  odd  hours  she  goes  up  there  with 
Ottilie." 

**We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  de- 
terred by  that,"  answered  Edward.  **  If  I 
am  once  convinced  about  anything  good, 
which  could  and  should  be  done,  I  can  never 
rest  till  I  see  it  done.  We  are  clever  enough 
at  other  times  in  introducing  what  we  want 
into  the  general  conversation ;  suppose  we 
have  out  some  descriptions  of  English  jjarks, 
with  copper-plates,  for  our  evening's  amuse- 
ment. Then  we  can  follow  with  your  plan. 
We  will  treat  it  first  problematically,  and  as 
if  we  were  only  in  jest.  There  will  be  no 
diffi' ulty  in  passing  into  earnest." 

The  scheme  was  concerted,  and  the  books 
were  opened.  In  each  group  of  designs  they 
first  saw  a  ground-plan  of  the  spot,  with  the 
general  charac^^er  of  the  landscape,  drawn  in 
its  rude,  natural  state.  Then  followed  others, 
showing  the  changes  which  had  been  pro- 
duced by  art,  to  employ  and  set  off  the  natural 
advantages  of  the  locality.  From  these  to 
their  own  property  and  their  own  grounds, 
the  transition  was  easy. 

Everybody  was  pleased.  The  chart  which 
the  captain  had  sketched  was  brought  and 
spread  out.  The  only  difficulty  was,  that 
they  could  not  entirely  free  themselves  of  the 
plan  in  which  Charlotte  had  begun.  How- 
ever, an  easier  way  up  the  hill  was  found  ;  a 
lodge  was  suggested  to  be  built  on  the  height 
at  the  ^i(\'^^  of  the  cliff,  which  was  to  have  an 
especial  reference  to  the  castle.  It  was  to 
form  a  conspirnous  objedl  from  the  castle 
windows,  and  from  it  the  spe6lator  was  to  be 
able  to  overlook  both  the  castle  and  the 
garden. 
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The  captain  had  thought  it  all  carefully 
over,  and  taken  his  measurements;  and  now 
he  brought  up  again  the  village  road  and  the 
wall  by  the  brook,  and  the  ground  which  was 
to  be  raised  behind  it. 

**Here  you  see,**  said  he,  ** while  I  make 
this  charming  walk  up  the  height,  I  gain  ex- 
a6lly  the  quantity  of  stone  which  I  require 
for  that  wall.  Let  one  piece  of  work  help  the 
other,  and  both  will  be  carried  out  most  satis- 
fadlorily  and  most  rapidly.** 

*'But  now,**  said  Charlotte,  "comes  my 
side  of  the  business.  A  certain  definite  out- 
lay of  money  will  have  to  be  made.  We 
ought  to  know  how  much  will  be  wanted  for 
such  a  purpose,  and  then  we  can  apportion  it 
out — so  much  work,  and  so  much  money,  if 
not  by  weeks,  at  least  by  months.  The  cash- 
box  is  under  my  charge.  I  pay  the  bills,  and 
I  keep  the  accounts.** 

**  You  do  not  appear  to  have  overmuch 
confidence  in  us,**  said  Ekiward. 

**I  have  not  much  in  arbitrary  matters,** 
Charlotte  answered.  "Where  it  is  a  case  of 
inclination,  we  women  know  better  how  to 
control  ourselves  than  you.** 

It  was  settled ;  the  dispositions  were  made, 
and  the  work  was  begun  at  once. 

The  captain  being  always  on  the  spot,  Char- 
lotte was  almost  daily  a  witness  to  the  strength 
and  clearness  of  his  understanding.  He,  too, 
learned  to  know  her  better;  and  it  became 
easy  for  them  both  to  work  together,  and  thus 
bring  something  to  completeness.  It  is  with 
work  as  with  dancing ;  persons  who  keep  the 
same  step  must  grow  indispensable  to  one 
another.  Out  of  this  a  mutual  kindly  feeling 
will  necessarily  arise ;  and  that  Charlotte  had 
a  real  kind  feeling  towards  the  captain,  after 
she  came  to  know  him  better,  was  sufficiently 
proved  by  her  allowing  him  to  destroy  her 
pretty  seat,  which  in  her  first  plans  she  had 
taken  such  pains  in  ornamenting,  because  it 
was  in  the  way  of  his  own,  without  experi- 
encing the  slightest  feeling  about  the  matter. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

It  was  a  natural  consequence  now  that 
Charlotte  was  occupied  with  the  captain,  that 
Edward  should  attach  himself  more  to  Ottilie. 
Independently  of  this,  indeed,  for  some  time 
past  he  had  begun  to  feel  a  silent  kind  of  at- 
tra<5lion  towards  her.     Obliging  and  attentive 


she  was  to  everyone,  but  his  self-love  whispered 
that  towards  him  she  was  particularly  so.  She 
had  observed  his  little  fancies  about  his  food. 
She  knew  exadtly  what  things  he  liked,  and 
the  way  in  which  he  liked  them  to  be  pre- 
pared ;  the  quantity  of  sugar  which  he  liked 
in  his  tea;  and  so  on.  Moreover,  she  was  par- 
ticularly careful  to  prevent  draughts,  about 
which  he  was  excessively  sensitive,  and,  in- 
deed, about  which,  with  his  wife,  who  could 
never  have  air  enough,  he  was  often  at  vari- 
ance. So,  too,  she  had  come  to  know  about 
fruit-gardens  and  flower-gardens;  whatever  he 
liked,  it  was  her  constant  effort  to  procure  for 
him,  and  to  keep  away  whatever  annoyed  him ; 
so  that  very  soon  she  grew  indispensable  to 
him — she  became  like  his  guardian  angel,  and 
he  felt  it  keenly  whenever  she  was  absent. 
Besides  all  this,  too,  she  appeared  to  grow 
more  open  and  conversible  as  soon  as  they 
were  alone  together. 

Ekiward,  as  he  advanced  in  life,  had  re- 
tained something  childish  about  himself,  which 
corresponded  singularly  well  with  the  youth- 
fulness  of  Ottilie.  They  liked  talking  of 
early  times,  when  they  had  first  seen  each 
other;  and  these  reminiscences  led  them  up 
to  the  first  epoch  of  Edward*s  affe<5lion  for 
Charlotte.  Ottilie  declared  that  she  remem- 
bered them  both  as  the  handsomest  pair  about 
the  court ;  and  when  Edward  would  question 
the  possibility  of  this,  when  she  must  have 
been  so  exceedingly  young,  she  insisted  that 
she  recollected  one  particular  incident  as 
clearly  as  possible.  He  had  come  into  the 
room  where  her  aunt  was,  and  she  had  hid  her 
face  in  Charlotte* s  lap — not  from  fear,  but 
from  a  childish  surprise.  She  might  have 
added,  because  he  had  made  so  strong  an  im- 
pression upon  her — because  she  had  liked  him 
so  much. 

While  they  were  occupied  in  this  way,  much 
of  the  business  which  the  two  friends  had 
undertaken  together  had  come  to  a  standstill ; 
so  that  they  found  it  necessary  to  inspe<5t  how 
things  were  going  on — to  work  up  a  few  de- 
signs and  get  letters  written.  For  this  pur- 
pose, they  betook  themselves  to  their  office, 
where  they  found  their  old  copyist  at  his  desk. 
They  set  themselves  to  their  work,  and  soon 
gave  the  old  man  enough  to  do,  without  oh- 
i  serving  that  they  were  laying  many  things  on 
his  shoulders  which  at  other  times  tliev  had 
always  done  for  themselves.  At  the  same 
time,  the  first  design  the  captain  tried  would 
not  answer,  and  Edward  was  as  unsuccessful 
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with  his  first  letter.  They  fretted  for  a  while, 
planning  and  erasing,  till  at  last  Edward,  who 
was  getting  on  the  worst,  asked  what  o'clock 
it  was.  And  then  it  appeared  that  the  cap- 
tain had  forgotten,  for  the  first  time  for  many 
years,  to  wind  up  his  chronometer;  and  they 
seemed,  if  not  to  feel,  at  least  to  have  a  dim 
perception,  that  time  was  beginning  to  be 
indifferent  to  them. 

In  the  meanwhile,  as  the  gentlemen  were 
thus  rather  slackening  in  their  energy,  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  ladies  increased  all  the  more. 
The  every-day  life  of  a  family,  which  is  com- 
posed of  given  persons,  and  is  shaped  out  of 
necessary  circumstances,  may  easily  receive 
into  itself  an  extraordinary  affedlion,  an  incip- 
ient passion — may  receive  it  into  itself  as  into 
a  vessel;  and  a  long  time  may  elapse  be- 
fore the  new  ingredient  produces  a  visible 
effervescence,  and  runs  foaming  over  the  edge. 
•With  our  friends,  the  feelings  which  were 
mutually  arising  had  the  most  agreeable  effedts. 
Their  dispositions  opened  out,  and  a  general 
goodwill  arose  out  of  the  several  individual 
affedlions.  Every  member  of  the  party  was 
happy ;  and  they  each  shared  their  happiness 
with  the  rest. 

Such  a  temper  elevates  the  spirit,  while  it 
enlarges  the  heart,  and  everything  which, 
under  the  influence  of  it,  people  do  and 
undertake,  has  a  tendency  towards  the  illimit- 
able. The  friends  could  not  remain  anv  more 
shut  up  at  home ;  their  walks  extended  them- 
selves farther  and  farther.  Edward  would 
hurry  on  before  with  Ottilie,  to  choose  the 
path  or  pioneer  the  way ;  and  the  captain  and 
Charlotte  would  follow  quietly  on  the  track  of 
their  more  hasty  precursors,  talking  on  some 
grave  subje6l,  or  delighting  themselves  with 
some  spot  they  had  newly  discovered,  or  some 
unexi>e6ted  natural  beauty. 

One  day  their  walk  led  them  down  from  the 
gate  at  the  right  wing  of  the  castle,  in  the  di- 
redlion  of  the  hotel,  and  thence  over  the 
bridge  towards  the  ponds,  along  the  sides  of 
which  they  proceeded  as  far  as  it  was  generally 
thought  possible  to  follow  the  water;  thickly 
wooded  hills  sloping  diredlly  up  from  the  edge, 
and  beyond  these  a  wall  of  steep  rocks,  mak- 
ing further  progress  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble. But  Edward,  whose  hunting  experience 
had  made  him  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
spot,  pushed  forward  along  an  overgrown  path 
with  Ottilie,  knowing  well  that  the  old  mill 
could  not  be  far  off,  which  was  somewhere  in 
the  middle  of  the  rocks  there.     The  path  was 


so  little  frequented,  that  they  soon  lost  it ; 
and  for  a  short  time  they  were  wandering 
among  mossy  stones  and  thickets  ;  it  was  not 
for  long,  however:  the  noise  of  the  water- 
wheel  speedily  telling  them  that  the  place 
which  they  were  looking  for  was  close  at  hand. 
Stepping  forward  on  a  point  of  rock,  they  saw 
the  strange  old,  dark  wooden  building  in  the 
hollow  before  them,  quite  shadowed  over  with 
precipitous  crags  and  huge  trees.  They  de- 
termined dire6lly  to  climb  down  amidst  the 
moss  and  the  blocks  of  stone.  Edward  led 
the  way;  and  when  he  looked  back  and  saw 
Ottilie  following,  stepping  lightly,  without 
fear  or  nervousness,  from  stone  to  stone,  so 
beautifully  balancing  herself,  he  fancied  he 
was  looking  at  some  celestial  creature  floating 
above  him ;  while  if,  as  she  often  did,  she 
caught  the  hand  which  in  some  difl[icult  spot 
he  would  offer  her,  or  if  she  supported  herself 
on  his  shoulder,  then  he  was  left  in  no  doubt 
that  it  was  a  very  exquisite  human  creature 
who  touched  him.  He  almost  wished  that  she 
might  slip  or  stumble,  that  he  might  catch  her 
in  his  arms  and  press  her  to  his  heart.  This, 
however,  he  would  under  no  circumstances 
have  done,  for  more  than  one  reason.  He 
was  afraid  to  wound  her,  and  he  was  afraid  to 
do  her  some  bodily  injury. 

What  the  meaning  of  this  could  be,  we 
shall  immediately  learn.  When  they  had  got 
down,  and  were  seated  opposite  each  other  at 
a  table  under  the  trees,  and  when  the  miller's 
wife  had  gone  for  milk,  and  the  miller,  who 
had  come  out  to  them,  was  sent  to  meet 
Charlotte  and  the  captain,  Edward,  with  a 
little  embarrassment,  began  to  speak: 

**I  have  a  request  to  make,  dear  Ottilie; 
you  will  forgive  nie  for  asking  it,  if  you  will 
not  grant  it.  You  make  no  secret  (I  am  sure 
you  need  not  make  any),  that  you  wear  a 
miniature  under  your  dress  against  your  breast. 
It  is  the  pidlure  of  your  noble  father.  You 
could  hardly  have  known  him ;  but  in  every 
sense  he  deserves  a  place  by  your  heart. 
Only,  forgive  me,  the  pidlure  is  exceedingly 
large,  and  the  metal  frame  and  the  glass,  if 
you  take  up  a  child  in  your  arms,  if  you  are 
carrying  anything,  if  the  carriage  swings  vio- 
lently, if  we  are  pushing  through  bushes,  or 
just  now,  as  we  were  coming  down  these 
rocks, — cause  me  a  thousand  anxieties  for  you. 
Any  unforeseen  blow,  a  fall,  a  touch,  may  be 
fatally  injurious  to  you ;  and  I  am  terrified  at 
the  possibility  of  it.  For  my  sake  do  this: 
put  away  the  pi(5lure,  not  out  of  your  affec- 
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tions,  not  out  of  your  room ;  let  it  have  the  | 
brightest,  the  holiest  place  which  you  can  give  [ 
it ;  only  do  not  wear  upon  your  breast  a  thing, 
the  presence  of  which  seems  to  me,  perha|>s 
from  an  extravagant  anxiety,  so  dangerous." 

Ottilie  said  nothing,  and  while  he  was 
speaking  slie  kept  her  eyes  fixed  straight  be- 
fore her;  then,  without  hesitaiiun  and  without 
haste,  with  a  look  turned  more  towards  heaven 
than  on  Edward,  she  unclasped  the  chain, 
drew  out  the  pi<5lure,  and  presfted  it  against 
her  forehead,  and  then  reached  it  over  to  her 
friend,  with  the  words: 

'*  Do  you  keep  it  for  nie  till  we  come  home; 
I  cannot  give  you  a  better  proof  how  deeply 
1  thank  you  for  your  affedlionate  care." 

He  did  not  venture  to  press  the  picf^ure  to 
his  lips;  but  he  caught  her  hand  and  raised  it 
to  his  eyes.  They  were,  perhaps,  two  of  the 
UK^st  beautiful  hands  which  had  ever  been 
clasped  together.  He  felt  as  if  a  stone  had 
fallen  from  his  heart,  as  if  a  partition-wall 
had  been  thrown  down  between  him  and 
Ottilie. 

Under  the  miller's  guidance,  Charlotte  and 
the  captain  came  down  by  an  easier  path,  and 
now  joined  them.  There  was  the  meeting, 
and  a  happy  talk,  and  then  they  took  some 
refreshments.  They  would  not  return  by  the 
same  way  as  they  came ;  and  Edward  struck 
into  a  rocky  path  on  the  other  side  of  the 
stream,  from  which  the  ponds  were  again  to 
be  seen.  They  made  their  way  along  it,  with 
some  effort,  and  then  had  to  cross  a  variety  of 
wood  and  copse — getting  glimpses,  on  the 
land  side,  of  a  number  of  villages  and  manor- 
houses,  with  their  green  lawns  and  fruit-gar- 
dens; while  very  near  them,  and  sweetly 
situated  on  a  rising  ground,  a  farm  lay  in  the 
middle  of  the  wood.  From  a  gentle  ascent, 
they  had  a  view,  before  and  behind,  which 
showed  them  the  richness  of  the  country  to 
the  greatest  advantage;  and  then,  entering  a 
grove  of  trees,  they  found  themselves,  on 
again  emerging  from  it,  on  the  rock  opposite 
the  castle. 

They  came  upon  it  rather  unexpectedly, 
and  were  of  course  delighted.  They  had 
made  the  circuit  of  a  little  world  ;  they  were 
standing  on  the  spot  where  the  new  building 
was  to  be  eredled,  and  were  looking  again  at 
the  windows  of  their  own  home. 

Tliey  went  down  to  the  summer-house,  and  i 
sat  all   four  in   it  for  the  first  time  together; 
nothing  was  more  natnral   than  that  with  one 
voice  it  shoi.ld  be  proposed  to  have  the  way 


they  had  been  that  day,  and  which,  as  it  was, 
had  taken  them  much  time  and  trouble,  prop- 
erly laid  out  and  gravelled,  so  that  people 
might  loiter  along  it  at  their  leisure.  They 
each  said  what  they  thought ;  and  they  reck- 
oned up  that  the  circuit,  over  which  they  had 
taken  many  hours,  might  be  travelled  easily 
with  a  good  road  all  the  way  round  to  the 
castle,  in  a  single  one. 

Already  a  plan  was  being  suggested  for 
making  the  distance  shorter,  and  adding  a 
fresh  beauty  to  the  landscape,  by  throwing  a 
bridge  across  the  stream,  below  the  mill, 
where  it  ran  into  the  lake;  when  Charlotte 
brought  their  inventive  imagination  somewhat 
to  a  stand-still,  by  putting  them  in  n.ind  of 
the  expense  which  such  an  undertaking  would 
involve. 

**  There  are  ways  of  meeting  that  too,"  re- 
plied Edward  ;  **  we  have  only  to  dispose  of 
that  farm  in  the  forest  which  is  so  pleasantly 
situated,  and  which  brings  in  so  little  in  the 
way  of  rent :  the  sum  which  will  be  set  free 
will  more  than  cover  what  we  shall  require, 
and  thus,  having  gained  an  invaluable  walk, 
we  shall  receive  the  interest  of  well-expended 
cai)ital  in  substantial  enjoyment — instead  of, 
as  now,  in  the  summing  up  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  vexing  and  fretting  ourselves  over  the 
pitifiil  little  income  which  is  returned  for  it." 

Even  Charlotte,  with  all  her  prudence,  had 
little  to  urge  against  this.  There  had  been, 
indeed,  a  previous  intention  of  selling  the 
farm.  The  cai)tain  was  ready  immediately 
with  a  plan  for  breakmg  up  the  ground  into 
small  portions  among  the  peasantry  of  the 
forest.  Edward,  however,  had  a  simpler  and 
shorter  way  of  managing  it.  His  present 
steward  had  already  pro]X)sed  to  take  it  off 
his  hands — he  was  to  pay  for  it  by  instalments 
— and  so,  gradually,  as  the  money  came  in, 
they  would  get  their  work  forward  from  ix)int 
to  point. 

So  reasonable  and  prudent  a  scheme  was 
sure  of  universal  approbation,  and  already,  in 
prospe<5l,  they  began  to  see  their  new  walk 
winding  along  its  way,  and  to  imagine  the 
many  l)eautiful  views  and  charming  spots 
which  they  hoped  to  discover  in  its  neighbor- 
hood. 

To  bring  it  all  before  themselves  with 
greater  fiilness  of  detail,  in  the  evening  they 
produced  the  new  chart.  With  the  help  of 
this  they  went  over  a^ain  the  way  that  they 
had  come,  and  found  various  places  where  the 
walk  might  take  a  rather  different   diredtion 
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with  advantage.  Their  oiher  scheme  was  now 
once  more  talked  through,  and  conne6led 
with  the  fresh  design.  The  site  for  the  new- 
house  in  the  park,  o])|)osiie  the  castle,  was  a 
second  time  examined  into  and  approved,  and 
fixed  upoiv  for  the  tenmnation  of  the  intended 
circuit. 

Ottilie  had  said  nothing  all  this  time.  At 
length  Edward  pushed  the  chart,  which  had 
hitherto  been  lying  before  Charlotte,  across 
to  her,  begging  her  to  give  her  opinion  ; 
she  still  hesitated  for  a  moment.  Edward 
in  his  gentlest  way  again  pressed  her  to 
let  them  know  what  she  thought  —  nothing 
had  as  yet  been  settled — it  was  all  as  yet  in 
embryo. 

**  I  would  have  the  house  built  here,"  she 
said,  as  she  pointed  with  her  finger  to  the 
highest  point  of  the  slope  on  the  hill.  **  It 
is  true  you  cannot  see  the  castle  from  thence, 
for  it  is  hidden  by  the  wood  ;  but  for  that  very 
reason  you  find  yourselves  in  another  quite 
new  world  ;  you  lose  village  and  houses  and 
all  at  the  same  time.  The  view  of  the  ponds 
with  the  mill,  and  the  hills  and  mountains  in 
the  distance,  is  singularly  beautiful — I  have 
often  observed  it  when  I  have  been  there." 

**  She  is  right,"  Edward  cried;  **  how 
could  we  have  overlooked  it.  This  is  what 
you  mean,  Ottilie,  is  it  not?"  He  took  a 
lead  pencil,  and  drew  a  great  black  re(5langu- 
lar  fii^ure  on  the  summit  of  the  hill. 

It  went  through  the  captain's  soul  to  see 
his  carefully  and  clearly-drawn  chart  disfigured 
in  such  a  way.  He  colle6led  himself,  "how- 
ever, after  a  slight  expression  of  his  disap- 
proval, and  went  into  the  idea.  **  Ottilie  is 
right,"  he  said;  **  we  are  ready  enough  to 
walk  any  distance  to  drink  tea  or  eat  fi^h,  be- 
cause they  would  not  have  tasted  as  well  at 
home — we  require  change  of  scene  and  change 
ofobjedls.  Your  ancestors  showed  their  judg- 
ment in  the  spot  which  they  t  ho^e  for  the 
castle;  for  it  is  sheltered  from  the  wind,  with 
the  conveniences  of  life  close  at  hand.  A 
place,  on  the  contrary,  which  is  more  for 
pleasure  parties  than  for  a  regular  residence, 
may  be  very  well  yonder  there,  and  m  the 
fair  lime  of  year  the  most  agreeable  hours 
may  be  spent  there." 

The  more  they  talked  it  over,  the  more 
conclusive  was  their  judgment  in  favor  of 
Ottilie;  and  Edward  could  not  conceal  his 
triumph  that  the  thought  had  been  hers.  He 
was  as  proud  as  if  he  had  hit  upon  it  him- 
self. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

Early  the  following  morning  the  captain 
exannned  the  spot :  he  first  threw  off  a  sketch 
of  what  should  be  done,  and  afterwards,  when 
tiie  thing  had  been  more  completely  decided 
on,  he  made  a  complete  design,  with  accurate 
calculations  and  measurements.  It  cost  hiui 
a  good  deal  of  labor,  and  the  bu>iness  con- 
nedled  with  the  sale  of  the  farm  had  to  be 
gone  into,  so  that  both  the  gentlemen  now 
found  a  fresh  impulse  to  a6livity. 

The  captain  made  Edward  observe  that  it 
would  be  i)roper,  indeed  that  it  would  be  a 
kind  of  duty,  to  celebrate  Charlotte's  birth- 
day with  laving  the  foundation-stone.  Not 
much  was  wanted  to  overcome  Edward's  dis- 
inclination for  such  festivities — for  he  quickly 
re(  olledled  that  a  little  later  Ottilie's  birthday 
would  follow,  and  that  he  could  have  a  mag- 
nificent celebration  for  that. 

Charlotte,  to  whom  all  this  work  and  what 
it  would  involve  was  a  subjedl  for  much  serious 
and  almost  anxious  thought,  busied  herself  in 
carefully  going  through  the  time  and  outlay 
which  it  was  calculated  would  be  expended 
on  it.  During  the  day  they  rarely  siiw  each 
other,  so  that  the  evening  meeting  was  looked 
forward  to  with  all  the  more  anxiety. 

Ottilie  meantime  was  complete  mistress  of 
the  household — and  how  could  it  be  otherwise, 
with  her  quick  methodical  ways  of  working? 
Indeed,  her  whole  mode  of  thought  was  suited 
better  to  home- life  than  to  the  world,  and  to 
a  more  free  existence.  Edward  soon  observed 
that  she  only  walked  about  with  them  out  of  a 
desire  to  please ;  that  when  she  stayed  out  late 
with  them  in  the  evening  it  was  because  she 
thought  it  a  son  of  social  duty,  and  that  she 
would  often  find  a  pretext  in  some  household 
matter  for  going  in  again — consequently  he 
s(jon  managed  so  to  arrange  the  walks  which 
they  took  together,  that  ihey  should  be  at 
home  before  sunset ;  and  he  began  again, 
what  he  had  long  left  ofi",  to  read  ahnid 
poetry — particularly  such  as  had  for  its  sub- 
je6t  the  expression  of  a  pure  but  passionate 
love. 

They  ordinarily  sat  in  the  evening  in  the 
same  places  round  a  small  table — Charlotte 
on  the  sofa,  Ottilie  on  a  chair  opposite  to  her, 
and  the  gentlemen  on  each  side.  Ottilie's 
])lace  was  on  Edward's  right,  the  side  where 
he  ])ut  the  candle  when  he  was  reading — at 
such  times  she  would  draw  her  chair  a  little 
nearer  to  look  over  him,  for  Ottilie  also  trusted 
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her  own  eyes  better  than  another  person's  lips, 
and  Edward  would  then  always  make  a  move 
towards  her,  that  it  might  be  as  easy  as  pos- 
sible for  her — indeed  he  would  frequently 
make  longer  stops  than  necessary,  that  he 
might  not  turn  over  before  she  bad  got  to  the 
bottom  of  the  page. 

Charlotte   and    the  captain  observed    this, 
and  exchanged  many  a  quiet  smile  at  it  j  but 


they  were  both  taken  by  surprise  at  another 
symptom,  in  which  Ottilie's  latent  feeling 
accidentally  displayed  itself. 

One  evening,  which  had  been  partly  spoiled 
for.lhem  by  a  tedious  visit,  Edward  proposed 
that  they  should  not  seiiarate-so  earlv — he  felt 
inclined  for  music— he  would  laku-'his  flute, 
which  he  had  not  done  for  many  d^ys  past. 
Chitrlotte  looked  for  the  sonatas  which  tliey 
generally  played  together,  and  ihey  were  not 
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to  be  found.  Otiilie,  with  some  hesitation, 
said  that  they  were  in  her  room — she  had 
taken  them  there  to  copy  them. 

"  And  you  can,  you  will,  accompany  me  on 
(he  piano?"  cried  Edward,  his  eyes  sparkling 
with  pleasure.  "  1  think  perhaps  I  can,"  Ol- 
tilie  answered.  She  brought  the  music  and  sat 
down  to  the  instrument.  The  others  listened, 
and  were  sufficiently  surprised  to  hear  how  per- 
feflly  Ottilie  had  taught  herself  the  piece 
— but  far  more  surprised  were  they  at  the 
way  in  which  she  contrived  to  adopt  her- 
self to  Edward's  style  of  playing.  Adapt 
herself,  is  not  the  right  expression — Char- 
lotte's skill  and  power  enabled  her,  in 
order  to  please  her  husband,  to  keep  up 
with  him  when  he  went  too  fast,  and  hold 
in  for  him  if  he  hesitated;  but  Ottilie, 
who  had  several  times  heard  them  play  the 
sonata  together,  seemed  to  have  learned  it 
according  to  the  idea  in  which  ihey  ac- 
companied each  other — she  had  so  com- 
pletely made  bis  defedls  her  own,  that  a 
kind  of  living  whole  resulted  from  it, 
which  did  not  move  indeed  according  to 
exadt  rule,  but  the  effe£i  of  which  was  in 
the  highest  degree  pleasant  and  delightful. 
The  composer  himself  would  have  been 
pleased  to  hear  his  work  disfigured  in  a 
manner  so  charming. 

Charlotte  and  the  captain  watched  this 
strange  unexpefled  occurrence  in  silence, 
with  the  kind  of  feeling  with  which  we 
often  observe  the  aiftions  of  children — 
unable  exaiftly  to  approve  of  them,  from 
the  serious  consequences  which  may  follow, 
and  yet  without  being  able  to  find  fault, 
perhaps  with  a  kind  of  envy.  For,  in- 
deed, the  regard  of  these  two  for  one  an- 
other was  growing  also,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  others — and  it  was  perhaps  only  the 
more  perilous  because  they  were  both 
stronger,  more  certain  of  themselves,  and 
better  able  to  restrain  themselves. 

The  captain  had  already  begun  to  feel 
that  a  habit  which  he  could  not  resist  was 
threatening  to  bind  him  to  Charlotte.  He 
forced  himself  to  stay  away  at  the  hour  when 
she  commonly  used  to  be  at  the  works;  by 
getting  up  very  early  in  the  morning  he  con- 
trived to  finish  there  whatever  he  had  to  do, 
and  went  back  to  the  castle  to  his  work  in 
his  own  room.  The  first  day  or  two  Char- 
I  lolte  thought  it  ivas  an  accident — she  looked 
.  for  him  in  every  place  where  she  thought 
I  he  could    possibly   be.      Then   she   thought 
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she  understood   him — and   admired   him   all 
the  more. 

Avoiding,  as  the  captain  now  did,  being 
alone  with  Charlotte,  the  more  industriously 
did  he  labor  to  hurry  forward  the  preparations 
for  keeping  her  rapidly-approaching  birthday 
with  all  splendor.  While  he  was  bringing  up 
the  new  road  from  below  behind  the  village, 
he  made  the  men,  under  pretence  that  he 
wanted  stones,  begin  working  at  the  top  as 
well,  and  work  down,  to  meet  the  others;  and 
he  had  calculated  his  arrangements  so  that  the 
two  should  exadlly  meet  on  the  eve  of  the 
day.  The  excavations  for  the  new  house 
were  already  done ;  the  rock  was  l)lown  away 
with  gunpowder ;  and  a  fair  foundation-stone 
had  been  hewn,  with  a  hollow  chamber,  and 
a  flat  slab  adjusted  to  cover  it. 

This  outward  adlivity,  these  little  mysterious 
purposes  of  friendship,  prompted  by  feelings 
which  more  or  less  they  were  obliged  to  re- 
press, rather  prevented  the  little  party  when 
together  from  being  as  lively  as  usual.  Ed- 
ward, who  felt  that  there  was  a  sort  of  void, 
one  evening  called  upon  the  captain  to  fetch 
his  violin — Charlotte  should  play  the  piano, 
and  he  should  accompany  her.  The  captain 
was  unable  to  refuse  the  general  request,  and 
they  executed  together  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult pieces  of  music  with  an  ease  and  freedom 
and  feeling,  which  could  not  but  afford  them- 
selves, and  the  two  who  were  listening  to 
them,  the  greatest  delight.  They  promised 
themselves  a  frequent  repetition  of  it,  as  well 
•  as  further  pradlice  together.  **They  do  it 
better  than  we,  Ottilie,"  said  Edward;  *' we 
will  admire  them — but  we  can  enjoy  ourselves 
together  too.** 


CHAPTER   IX. 

The  birthday  was  come,  and  everything  was 
ready.  The  wall  was  all  complete  which  pro- 
te6led  the  raised  village  road  against  the 
water,  and  so  was  the  walk;  passing  the 
church,  for  short  time  it  followed  the  path 
which  had  been  laid  out  by  Charlotte,  and 
then  winding  upwards  among  the  rocks,  in- 
clined first  under  the  summer-house  to  the 
right,  and  then,  after  a  wide  sweep,  passed 
back  above  it  to  the  right  again,  and  so  by 
degrees  out  on  to  the  summit. 

A  large  party  had  assembled  for  the  oc- 
casion.     They  went   first   to   church,  where 
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they  found  the  whole  congregation  colle<5led 
together  in  their  holiday  dresses.  After  ser- 
vice, they  filed  out  in  order;  first  the  boys, 
then  the  young  men,  then  the  old :  after 
them  came  the  party  from  the  ciistle,  with 
their  visitors  and  retinue ;  and  the  village 
maidens,  young  girls  and  women,  brought  up 
the  rear. 

At  the  turn  of  the  walk,  a  raised  stone  seat 
had  been  contrived,  where  the  captain  made 
Charlotte  and  the  visitors  stop  and  rest.  From 
here  they  could  see  over  the  whole  distance 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end — the  troops  of 
men  who  had  gone  up  before  them,  the  file  of 
women  following,  and  now  drawing  up  to 
where  they  were.  It  was  lovely  weather,  and 
the  whole  effedt  was  singularly  beautiful. 
Charlotte  was  taken  by  surprise,  she  was 
touched,  and  she  pressed  the  captain's  hand 
warmly. 

They  followed  the  crowd  who  had  slowly 
ascended,  and  were  now  forming  a  circle 
round  the  spot  where  the  future  house  was  to 
stand.  The  lord  of  the  castle,  his  family  and 
the  principal  strangers  were  now  invited  to 
descend  into  the  vault,  where  the  foundation- 
stone,  supported  on  one  side,  lay  ready  to  be 
let  down.  A  well-dressed  mason,  a  trowel  in 
one  hand  and  a  hammer  in  the  other,  came 
forward,  and  with  much  grace  spoke  an  ad- 
dress in  verse,  of  which  in  prose  we  can  give 
but  an  imperfedl  rendering. 

** Three  things,*'  he  began,  "are  to  be 
looked  to  in  a  building — that  it  stand  on  the 
right  spot ;  that  it  be  securely  founded ;  that 
it  be  successfully  executed.  The  first  is  the 
business  of  the  master  of  the  house — his  and 
his  only.  As  in  the  city  the  prince  and  the 
council  alone  determine  where  a  building 
shall  be,  so  in  the  country  it  is  the  right  of 
the  lord  of  the  soil  that  he  shall  say,  *  Here 
my  dwelling  shall  stand  ;  here,  and  nowhere 
else.*'* 

Edward  and  Ottilie  were  standing  opposite 
one  another,  as  these  words  were  spoken  ;  but 
they  did  not  venture  to  look  up  and  exchange 
glances. 

*'To  the  third,  the  execution,  there  is 
neither  art  nor  handicraft  which  must  not  in 
some  way  contribute.  But  the  second,  the 
founding,  is  the  province  of  the  mason ;  and, 
boldly  to  speak  it  out,  it  is  the  head  and  front 
of  all  the  undertaking — a  solemn  thing  it  is — 
and  our  bidding  you  descend  hither  is  full  of 
meaning.  You  arc  celebrating  your  festival 
in  the  deep  of  the  earth.     Here  within   this 
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small  hollow  spot,  you  show  us  the  honor  of 
appearing  as  witnesses  of  our  mysterious  craft. 
Presently  we  shall  lower  down  this  carefully- 
hewn  stone  into  its  place;  and  soon  these 
earth- walls,  now  ornamented  with  fair  and 
worthy  persons,  will  be  no  more  accessible — 
but  will  be  closed  in  forever ! 

**This  foundation-stone,  which  with  its 
angles  typifies  the  just  angles  of  the  building, 
with  the  sharpness  of  its  moulding,  the  regu- 
larity of  it,  and  with  the  truth  of  its  lines  to 
the  horizontal  and  perpendicular,  the  up- 
rightness and  equal  height  of  all  the  walls,  we 
might  now  without  more  ado  let  down — it 
would  rest  in  its  place  with  its  own  weight. 
But  even  here  there  shall  not  fail  of  lime  and 
means  to  bind  it.  For  as  human  beings  who 
may  be  well  inclined  to  each  other  by  nature, 
yet  hold  more  firmly  together  when  the  law 
cements  them,  so  are  stones  also,  whose  forms 
may  already  fit  together,  united  far  better  by 
these  binding  forces.  It  is  not  seemly  to  be 
idle  among  the  working,  and  here  you  will 
not  refuse  to  be  our  fellow-laborer,*' — with 
these  words  he  reached  the  trowel  to  Char- 
lotte, who  threw  mortar  with  it  under  the 
stone — several  of  the  others  were  then  desired 
to  do  the  same,  and  then  it  was  at  once  let 
fall.  Upon  which  the  hammer  was  placed 
next  in  Charlotte's,  and  then  in  the  others' 
hands,  to  strike  three  times  with  it,  and  con- 
clude, in  this  expression,  the  wedlock  of  the 
stone  with  the  earth. 

**  The  work  of  the  mason,"  went  on  the 
speaker,  **now  under  the  free  sky  as  we  are, 
if  it  be  not  done  in  concealment,  yet  must 
pass  into  concealment — the  soil  will  be  laid 
smoothly  in,  and  thrown  over  this  stone,  and 
with  the  walls  which  we  rear  into  the  daylight 
we  in  the  end  are  seldom  remembered.  The 
works  of  the  stone-cutter  and  the  carver  re- 
main under  the  eyes ;  but  for  us  it  is  not  to 
complain  when  the  plasterer  blots  out  the  last 
trace  of  our  hands,  and  appropriates  our  work 
to  himself;  when  he  overlays  it,  and  smooths 
it,  and  colors  it. 

*'  Not  from  regard  for  the  opinion  of  others, 
but  from  respe<5l  for  himself,  the  mason  will 
be  faithful  in  his  calling.  There  is  none  who 
has  more  need  to  feel  in  himself  the  con- 
sciousness of  what  he  is.  When  the  house  is 
finished,  when  the  soil  is  smoothed,  and  the 
surface  i)lastered  over,  and  the  outside  all 
overwrouglit  with  ornament,  be  can  even  see 
in  yet  throiigli  all  disguises,  and  still  recognize 
those  exadl  and  careful  adjustments,  to  which 


the  whole  is  indebted  for  its  being  and  for  its 
persistence. 

"But  as  the  man  who  commits  some  evil 
deed  has  to  fear,  that,  notwithstanding  all 
precautions,  it  will  one  day  come  to  light — so 
too  must  he  expe<5l  who  has  done  some  good 
thing  in  secret,  that  it  also,  in  spite  of  him- 
self, will  appear  in  the  day ;  and  therefore  we 
make  this  foundation-stone  at  the  same  time  a 
stone  of  memorial.  Here,  in  these  various 
hollows  which  have  been  hewn  into  it,  many 
things  are  now  to  be  buried,  as  a  witness  to 
some  far-off  world — these  metal  cases  her- 
metically sealed  contain  documents  in  writing; 
matters  of  various  note  are  engraved  on  these 
plates;  in  these  fair  glass  bottles  we  bury  the 
best  old  wine,  with  a  note  of  the  year  of  its 
vintage.  We  have  coins  too  of  many  kinds, 
from  the  mint  of  the  current  year.  All  this 
we  have  received  through  the  liberality  of  him 
for  whom  we  build.  There  is  space  yet  re- 
maining, if  guest  or  spedlator  desires  to  offer 
anything  to  the  after- world  !" 

After  a  slight  pause  the  speaker  looked 
round  ;  but,  as  is  commonly  the  case  on  such 
occasions,  no  one  was  prepared ;  they  were  all 
taken  by  surprise.  At  last,  a  merry-looking 
young  officer  set  the  example,  and  said,  **If 
I  am  to  contribute  anything  which  as  yet  is 
not  to  be  found  in  this  treasure-chamber,  it 
shall  be  a  pair  of  buttons  from  my  uniform — 
I  don't  see  why  they  do  not  deserve  to  go 
down  to  posterity!"  No  sooner  said  than 
done,  and  then  a  number  of  persons  found 
something  of  the  same  sort  which  they  could 
do;  the  young  ladies  did  not  hesitate  to  throw 
in  some  of  their  side  hair  combs — smelling 
bottles  and  other  trinkets  were  not  spared. 
Only  Ottilie  hung  back  ;  till  a  kind  word  from 
Edward  roused  her  from  the  abstraction  in 
which  she  was  watching  the  various  things 
being  heaped  in.  Then  she  unclasped  from 
her  neck  the  gold  chain  on  which  her  father's 
picture  had  hung,  and  with  a  light  gentle 
hand  laid  it  down  on  the  other  jewels.  Ed- 
ward rather  disarranged  the  proceedings,  by 
at  once,  in  some  haste,  having  the  cover  let 
fall,  and  fastened  down. 

The  young  mason  who  had  been  most  adlive 
through  all  this  again  took  his  place  as  orator, 
and  went  on,  **We  lay  down  this  stone  for- 
ever, for  the  establishing  the  present  and  the 
future  possessors  of  this  house.  But  in  that 
we  bury  this  treasure  together  with  it,  we  do 
it  in  the  remembrance — in  this  most  enduring 
ot  works — of  the  perishableness  of  all  human 
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things.  We  remember  that  a  lirae  may 
when  tliis  cover  so  Tast  seated  shall  again  be 
lifted  :  and  that  can  only  be  when  all  shall 
again  l>e  destroyed  which  as  yet  we  have  not 
brought  into  being. 

"  Bui  now — now  that  at  once  it  may  begin 
to  be,  back  with  our  thoughts  out  of  the 
future — back  into  the  present.  At  once,  after 
the  feast  which  we  have  this  day  kept  rogether, 
let  us  on  with  our  labor;  let  no  one  of  all 
those  trades  which  are  to  work  on  our  foun- 
dation, through  us  keep  unwilling  holiday. 
Let  the  building  rise  swiftly  lo  its  height,  and 
out  of  the  windows,  which  as  yet  have  no  ex- 
',  may  the  master  of  the  house,  with  his 
family  and  with  his  guests,  look  forth  with  a 
glad  heart  over  his  broad  lands.  To  him  and 
lo  all   here  present  herewith  be  health  and 

_ipiness," 

With  these  words  he  drained  a  richly  cut 
tumbler  at  a  draught,  and  flung  it  into  the  air, 
thereby  to  signify  the  excess  of  pleasure  by 
destroying  the  vessel  which  had  served  for 
such  a  solemn  occasion.  This  time,  however 
it  fell  out  otherwise.  The  glass  did  not  fal 
back  to  the  earth,  and  indeed  without  j 
miracle. 

Id  order  to  get  forward  with  the  buildings, 


they  had  already  thrown  out  the  whole  of  the 
soil  at  the  opposite  corner;  indeed,  they  had 
begun  to  raise  the  wail,  and  for  this  purpose 
had  reared  a  scaffold  as  high  as  was  absolutely 
necessary.  On  the  occasion  of  the  festival, 
boards  iiLid  been  laid  along  the  top  of  this, 
and  a  number  of  speiflaioni  were  allowed  to 
stand  there.  It  had  been  meant  principally 
for  ihe  advantage  of  the  workmen  themselves. 
The  glass  had  flown  up  there,  and  had  been 
:aught  by  one  of  them,  who  look  it  as  a  sign 
luck  for  himself.  He  waved  it  round 
letting  it  out  of  his  hand,  and  the 
letters  E  and  O  were  to  be  seen  very  richly 
cut  upon  it,  running  one  into  the  other.  It 
was  one  of  the  glasses  which  had  been  exe- 
cuted for  Edward  when  he  was  a  boy. 

The  scaffoldings  were  again  deserted,  and 
the  most  aflive  among  the  party  climbed  up 


to  look  round  them,  and  could  not  speak 
enough  in  praise  of  the  beauty  of  the  pros- 
pe6t  on  all  sides.  How  many  new  discoveries 
does  not  a  person  make  when  on  some  high 
point  he  ascends  but  a  single  story  higher. 
Inland  many  fresh  villages  came  in  sight. 
The  line  of  the  river  could  be  traced  like  a 
thread  of  silver;  indeed,  one  of  the  party 
thought  that  he  distinguished  the  spires  of  the 
capital.  On  the  other  side,  behind  the  wooded 
hill,  the  blue  peaks  of  the  far-off  mountains 
were  seen  rising,  and  the  country  immediately 
about  them  was  spread  out  like  a  map. 

**If  the  three  ponds,"  cried  some  one, 
''were  but  thrown  together  to  make  a  single 
sheet  of  water,  there  would  be  everything 
here  which  is  noblest  and  most  excellent.** 

"That  might  easily  be  effedled,**  the  cap- 
tain said.  **  In  early  times  they  must  have 
formed  all  one  lake  among  the  hills  here.** 

**Only  I  must  beseech  you  to  spare  my 
clump  of  planes  and  poplars  that  stand  so 
prettily  by  the  centre  pond,*'  said  Edward. 
**See,** — he  turned  to  Ottilie,  bringing  her  a 
few  steps  forward,  and  pointing  down, — 
**  those  trees  I  planted  myself.*' 

**  How  long  have  they  been  standing  there?** 
asked  Ottilie. 

*'Just  about  as  long  as  you  have  been  in 
the  world,**  replied  Edward.  "Yes,  my  dear 
child,  I  planted  them  when  you  were  still 
lying  in  your  cradle.** 

The  party  now  betook  themselves  back  to 
the  castle.  After  dinner  was  over  they  were 
invited  to  walk  through  the  village  to  take  a 
glance  at  what  had  been  done  there  as  well. 
At  a  hint  from  the  captain,  the  inhabitants 
had  colledled  in  front  of  the  houses.  They 
were  not  standing  in  rows,  but  formed  in 
natural  family  groups,  partly  occupied  at 
their  evening  work,  part  out  enjoying  them- 
selves on  the  new  benches.  They  had  de- 
termined, as  an  agreeable  duty  which  they 
imposed  upon  themselves,  to  have  everything 
in  its  present  order  and  cleanliness,  at  least 
every  Sunday  and  holiday. 

A  little  party,  held  together  by  such  feel- 
ings as  had  grown  up  among  our  friends,  is 
always  unpleasantly  interrupted  by  a  large 
concourse  of  people.  All  four  were  delighted 
to  find  themselves  again  alone  in  the  large 
drawing-room,  but  this  sense  of  home  was  a 
little  disturbed  by  a  letter  which  was  brought 
to  Edward,  giving  notice  of  fresh  guests  who 
were  to  arrive  the  following  day. 

**It  is  as  we  supposed,'*  Edward   cried  to 


Charlotte.     "  The  count  will  not  stay  away ; 
he  is  coming  to-morrow.** 

"Then  the  baroness,  too,  is  not  far  off,** 
answered  Charlotte. 

"Doubtless  not,**  said  Edward.  "She  is 
coming,  too,  to-morrow,  from  another  place. 
They  only  beg  to  be  allowed  to  stay  for  a 
night;  the  next  day  they  will  go  on  to- 
gether. *  * 

"We  must  prepare  for  them  in  time, 
Ottilie,**  said  Charlotte. 

"What  arrangement  shall  I  desire  to  be 
made?'*  Ottilie  asked. 

Charlotte  gave  a  general  diredlion,  and 
Ottilie  left  the  room. 

The  captain  inquired  into  the  relation  in 
which  these  two  persons  stood  towards  one 
another,  and  with  which  he  was  only  very 
generally  acquainted.  They  had  some  time 
before,  both  being  already  married,  fallen 
violently  in  love  with  one  another ;  a  double 
marriage  was  not  to  be  interfered  with  with- 
out attracting  attention.  A  divorce  was  pro- 
posed. On  the  baroness*  side  it  could  be 
effedled,  on  that  of  the  count  it  could  not. 
They  were  obliged  seemingly  to  separate,  but 
their  position  towards  one  another  remained 
unchanged,  and  though  in  the  winter  at  the 
residence  they  were  unable  to  be  together, 
they  indemnified  themselves  in  the  summer, 
while  making  tours  and  staying  at  watering- 
places. 

They  were  both  slightly  older  than  Exiward 
and  Charlotte,  and  had  been  intimate  with 
them  from  early  times  at  court.  The  con- 
nection had  never  been  absolutely  broken  off, 
although  it  was  impossible  to  approve  of  their 
proceedings.  On  the  present  occasion  their 
coming  was  most  unwelcome  to  Charlotte; 
and  if  she  had  looked  closely  into  her  reasons 
for  feeling  it  so,  she  would  have  found  it  was 
on  account  of  Ottilie.  The  poor  innocent 
girl  should  not  have  been  brought  so  early  in 
contadl  with  such  an  example. 

"It  would  have  been  more  convenient  if 
they  had  not  come  till  a  couple  of  days  later,*' 
Edward  was  saying,  as  Ottilie  re-entered ;  "  till 
we  had  finished  with  this  business  of  the  farm. 
The  deed  of  sale  is  complete.  One  copy  of 
it  I  have  here,  but  we  want  a  second,  and  our 
old  clerk  has  fallen  ill.**  The  captain  offered 
his  services,  and  so  did  Charlotte,  but  there 
was  something  or  other  to  objedt  to  both  of 
them. 

''Give  it  to  me,**  cried  Ottilie,  a  little 
hastily. 
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'■You  will  never  be  able  to  finish  it,"  said 
Cliarlotte. 

"And  really  I  must  have  it  early  the  day 
after  to-morrow,  and  it  is  long,"  Edward 
added. 

'■  It  shall  be  ready,"  Otiilie  cried;  and  ihe 
])aper  was  already  in  her  hands. 

The  next  morning,  as  they  were  looking  out 
from  iheir  highest  windows  for  their  visitors, 
whom  (hey  intended  to  go  some  way  and 
meet,  Edward  said,  '■  Who  is  that  yonder, 
riding  slowly  along  the  road?" 

The  captain  described  accurately  the  figure 
of  the  horseman. 


"  How  are  )oli  able  to  find  time  enough?" 
asked  Edward,  with  a  laugh. 

"My visit,  if  you  can  value  it,  you  owe  to 
an  observation  which  I  made  yesterday.  1 
was  spending  a  right  happy  afternooti  in  a 
house  where  I  had  established  peace,  and  then 
I  heard  that  a  birthday  was  being  kept  here. 
Now  this  is  what  I  call  selfish,  after  all,  said  I 
to  myself:  you  will  only  enjoy  yourself  with 
those  whose  broken  [leace  you  have  mended. 
Why  caimot  you  for  once  go  and  be  happy  with 
friends  who  keep  the  peace  for  themselves? 
No  sooner  said  than  done.  Here  I  am,  as  1 
determined  with  myself  that  I  would  be." 


"Then  it  is  he,"  said  Edward;  "the  par- 
ticulars, which  you  can  sec  better  than  I,  agree 
very  well  with  Ihe  general  figure,  which  I  can 
see  too.  It  is  Mitltcr;  but  what  is  he  doing, 
ing  riding  at  such  a  pace  as  that?" 

The  figure  came  nearer,  and  Mitller  it  verit- 
ably was.  They  received  him  with  warm 
greetings  as  he  came  slowly  up  the  steps. 

"Why  did  you  not  come  yesterday?"  Ed- 
ward cried,  as  he  approached. 

"I  do  not  like  your  grand  festivities," 
answered  he ;  "  but  I  am  come  lo-day  to  keep 
my  friend's  birthday  with  you  quietly." 


"  Yesterday  you  would  have  met  a  large 
party  here ;  to-<lay  you  will  find  but  a  small 
one,"  said  Charlotte;  "you  will  meet  the 
count  and  the  baroness,  with  whom  you  have 
had  enough  to  do  already,  I  believe." 

Out  of  the  middle  of  the  |iarty,  who  had 
al!  four  come  down  to  welcome  him,  the 
strange  man  dashed  in  the  keenest  disgust, 
seizing  at  the  same  time  his  hat  and  whip. 
"Some  unlucky  star  is  always  over  me,"  he 
cried,  "direftly  I  try  to  rest  and  enjoy  my- 
self. What  business  have  I  going  out  of  my 
proper   charafler?      I   ought    never   to   have 
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come,  and  now  I  am  persecuted  away.  Under 
one  roof  with  those  two  I  will  not  remain,  and 
you  take  care  of  yourselves.  They  bring 
nothing  but  mischief;  their  nature  is  like 
leaven,  and  propagates  its  own  contagion.'* 

They  tried  to  pacify  him,  but  it  was  in  vain. 
''Whoever  strikes  at  marriage,"  he  cried; — 
"whoever,  either  byword  or  aft,  undermines 
this,  the  foundation  of  all  moral  society,  that 
man  has  to  settle  with  me,  and  if  I  cannot 
become  his  master,  I  take  care  to  settle  my- 
self out  of  his  way.  Marriage  is  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  of  all  culture.  It  makes 
the  savage  mild ;  and  the  most  cultivated  has 
no  better  opportunity  for  displaying  his  gen- 
tleness. Indissoluble  it  must  be,  because  it 
brings  so  much  happiness  that  what  small  ex- 
ceptional unhappiness  it  may  bring  counts  for 
nothing  in  the  balance.  And  what  do  men 
mean  by  talking  of  unhappiness?  Impatience 
it  is  which  from  time  to  time  comes  over 
them,  and  then  they  fancy  themselves  un- 
happy. Let  them  wait  till  the  moment  is 
gone  by,  and  then  they  will  bless  their  good 
fortune  that  what  has  stood  so  long  continues 
standing.  There  never  can  be  any  adequate 
ground  for  separation.  The  condition  of 
man  is  pitched  so  high,  in  its  joys  and  in  its 
sorrows,  that  the  sum  which  two  married 
people  owe  to  one  another  defies  calculation. 
It  is  an  infinite  debt,  which  can  only  be 
discharged  through  all  eternity. 

**  Its  annoyances  marriage  may  often  have ; 
I  can  well  believe  that,  and  it  is  as  it  should 
be.  We  are  all  married  to  our  consciences, 
and  there  are  times  when  we  should  be  glad 
to  he  divorced  from  them ;  mine  gives  me 
more  annoyance  than  ever  a  man  or  a  woman 


can  give. 


All  this  he  poured  out  with  the  greatest 
vehemence:  he  would  very  likely  have  gone 
on  speaking  longer,  had  not  the  sound  of  the 
postilions*  horns  given  notice  of  the  arrival 
of  the  visitors,  who,  as  if  on  a  concerted  ar- 
rangement, drove  into  the  castle-court  from 
opposite  sides  at  the  same  moment.  Mittler 
slipped  away  as  their  host  hastened  to  receive 
them,  and  desiring  that  his  horse  might  be 
brought  out  immediately,  rode  angrily  off. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  visitors  were  welcomed  and  brought 
in.  They  were  delighted  to  find  themselves 
again    in   the   same    house   and    in  the  same 


rooms  where  in  early  times  they  had  passed 
many  happy  days,  but  which  they  had  not 
seen  for  a  long  time.  Their  friends  too  were 
very  glad  to  see  them.  The  count  and  the 
baroness  had  both  those  tall  fine  figures  which 
please  m  middle  life  almost  better  than  in 
youth.  If  something  of  the  first  bloom  had 
faded  off  them,  yet  there  was  an  air  in  their 
appearance  which  was  always  irresistibly  at- 
tradlive.  Their  manners  too  were  thoroughly 
charming.  Their  free  way  of  taking  hold  of 
life  and  dealing  with  it,  their  happy  humor, 
and  apparent  easy  unembarrassment,  commu- 
nicated itself  at  once  to  the  rest;  and  a  lighter 
atmosphere  hung  about  the  whole  party,  with- 
out their  having  observed  it  stealing  on  them. 

The  effedl  made  itself  felt  immediately  on 
the  entrance  of  the  new-comers.  They  were 
fresh  from  the  fashionable  world,  as  was  to  be 
seen  at  once,  in  their  dress,  in  their  equip- 
ment, and  in  everything  about  them ;  and 
they  formed  a  contrast  not  a  little  striking 
with  our  friends,  their  country  style,  and  the 
vehement  feelings  which  were  at  work  under- 
neath among  them.  This,  however,  very  soon 
disappeared  in  the  stream  of  past  recolleftion 
and"  present  interests,  and  a  rapid,  lively  con- 
versation soon  united  them  all.  After  a  short 
time  they  again  separated.  The  ladies  with- 
drew to  their  own  apartments,  and  there  found 
amusement  enough  in  the  many  things  which 
they  had  to  tell  each  other,  and  in  setting  to 
work  at  the  same  time  to  examine  the  new 
fashions,  the  spring  dresses,  bonnets,  and  such 
like ;  while  the  gentlemen  were  employing 
themselves  looking  at  the  new  travelling 
chariots,  trotting  out  the  horses,  and  begin- 
ning at  once  to  bargain  and  exchange. 

They  did  not  meet  again  till  dinner;  in  the 
meantime  they  had  changed  their  dress.  And 
here,  too,  the  newly-arrived  pair  showed  to 
all  advantage.  Everything  they  wore  in'as 
new,  and  in  a  stvle  which  their  friends  at  the 
castle  had  never  seen,  and  yet,  being  accus- 
tomed to  it  themselves,  it  appeared  perfedlly 
natural  and  graceful. 

The  conversation  was  brilliant  and  well  sus- 
tained, as,  indeed  in  the  company  of  such 
persons  everything  and  nothing  appears  to 
interest.  They  spoke  in  French  that  the  at- 
tendants might  not  understand  what  they  said, 
and  swept  in  happiest  humor  over  all  that  was 
passing  in  the  great  or  the  middle  world.  On 
one  particular  subjedl  they  remained,  how- 
ever, longer  than  was  desirable.  It  was  occa- 
sioned by  Charlotte  asking  after  one  of  her 
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early  friends,  of  whom  s!ie  had  to  learn,  with 
some  distress,  that  she  uas  on  the  point  of 
being  separated  from  her  husband. 

"  U  is  a  melancholy  thing,"  Charlotte  said, 
"  when  we  fancy  our  absent  friends  are  finally 
settled,  when  we  believe  persons  very  dear  lo 
lis  to  be  provided  for  for  life,  suddenly  to  hear 
that  their  fortunes  are  cast  loose  once 
more;  that  Ihey  have  to  strike  into  a 
fresh  path  of  life,  and  very  likely  a 
most  insecure  one." 

"Indeed,  my  dear  friend,"  the  count 
answered,  "it  is  our  own  fault  if  we 
allow  ourselves  to  be  surprised  at  such 
things.  We  please  ourselves  with  im- 
agining matters  of  this  earth,  and  par- 
ticularly matrimonial  connedlions,  as 
very  enduring;  and  as  concerns  this 
last  point,  the  plays  which  we  see  over 
and  over  again  help  to  mislead  us; 
being,  as  they  are,  so  untrue  to  the 
course  of  the  world.  In  a  comedy  we 
see  a  marriage  as  the  last  aim  of  a  de> 
sire  which  is  hindered  and  crossed 
through  a  number  of  adls,  and  at  the 
inst.int  when  it  is  reached  the  curtain 
falls,  and  the  momentary  satisfa<5lion 
continues  to  ring  on  in  our  ears.  But 
in  the  world  it  is  very  dilTerent.  The 
play  goes  on  still  behind  the  scenes, 
and  when  the  curtain  rises  again  we 
may  see  and  hear,  perhaps,  little  enough 
of  the  marriage." 

"  It  cannot  be  so  very  bad,  how- 
ever," said  Charlotte,  smiling.  "  We 
see  peojile  who  have  gone  o(t  the 
boards  of  the  theatre,  ready  enough  to 
undertake  a  part  upon  them  again," 
.   nothing    to   say 


timf  would  p.Tss  away  !'  Two  or  three  years, 
at  least,  would  he  perfed  bliss.  On  one  side 
or  other  there  would  not  fail  to  be  a  wish  to 
have  the  relation  continue  longer,  and  the 
amiability  would  increase  the  nearer  they  got 
to  ihc  parting  time.  The  indifferent,  even 
ihe  dissatisfied  party,  would  be  softened  and 


aid    the   count. 
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cliara<51er  a  man  may  readily 
on  a  second  trial;  and  when  we  know 
the  world  we  see  clearly  that  it  is  only 
this  positive  eternal  duration  of  mar- 
riage in  i  world  where  everything  is  in 
motion,  which  has  anyrJiing  tmbecom- 
ing  about  it.  A  certain  friend  i)f  mine, 
whose  humor  displays  itself  principally 
in  suggestions  for  new  laws,  maintained 
that  every  marriage  should  be  concluded  only 
for  five  years.  Five,  he  said,  was  a  sacred 
number — pretty  and  uneven.  Such  a  period 
would  be  long  enough  for  people  to  learn  one 
another's  chara(5ier,  bring  a  child  or  two  into 
the  world,  q>ia.rri.'1.  separate,  and  what  was 
best,  get  reconciled  again.  He  would  often 
exclaim,  '  How  happily  the  first  part  of  the 


gained  over  by  such  behavior;  ihcy  would 
forget,  as  in  pleasant  company  the  hours  pass 
always  unobserved,  how  the  time  weni  bv. 
and  they  would  be  delightfully  surprised 
when,  after  the  term  had  run  out,  they  lifst 
observed  that  they  had  unknowingly  pro- 
longed it." 

Channing  and  pleasant  as  all  this  sounded, 
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and  deep  (Charlotte  felt  it  to  her  soul)  as  was 
the  moral  significance  which  lay  below  it,  ex- 
pressions of  this  kind,  on  Ottilie's  account, 
were  most  distasteful  to  her.  She  knew  very 
well  that  nothing  was  more  dangerous  than 
the  licentious  conversation  which  treats  culp- 
able or  semi-culpable  adlions  as  if  they  were 
common,  ordinary,  and  even  laudable,  and 
of  such  undesirable  kind  assuredly  were  all 
which  touched  on  the  sacredness  of  marriage. 
She  endeavored,  therefore,  in  her  skilful  way, 
to  give  the  conversation  another  turn,  and 
when  she  found  that  she  could  not,  it  vexed 
her  that  Ottilie  had  managed  everything  so 
well  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  her  to 
leave  the  table.  In  her  quiet  observant  way  a 
nod  or  a  look  was  enough  for  her  to  signify 
to  the  head-servant  whatever  was  to  be  done, 
and  everything  went  off  perfedlly,  although 
there  were  a  couple  of  strange  men  in  livery 
in  the  way,  who  were  rather  a  trouble  than  a 
convenience.  And  so  the  count,  without  feel- 
ing Charlotte's  hints,  went  on  giving  his 
opinions  on  the  same  subjedl.  Generally,  he 
was  little  enough  apt  to  be  tedious  in  conver- 
sation ;  but  this  was  a  thing  which  weighed 
so  heavily  on  his  heart,  and  the  difficulties 
which  he  found  in  getting  separated  from  his 
wife  were  so  great  that  it  had  made  him  bitter 
against  everything  which  concerned  the  mar- 
riage bond, — that  very  bond  which,  notwith- 
standing, he  was  so  anxiously  desiring  between 
himself  and  the  baroness. 

**The  same  friend,'*  he  went  on,  "has  an- 
other law  which  he  proposes.  A  marriage  shall 
only  be  held  indissoluble  when  either  both 
parties,  or  at  least  one  or  the  other,  enter 
into  it  for  the  third  time.  Such  persons  must 
be  supposed  to  acknowledge  beyond  a  doubt 
that  they  find  marriage  indispensable  for  them- 
selves; they  have  had  opportunities  of  thor- 
oughly knowing  themselves;  of  knowing  how 
they  condndled  themselves  in  their  earlier 
unions;  whether  they  have  any  peculiarities 
of  temper,  which  are  a  more  frequent  cause 
of  separation  than  bad  dispositions.  People 
would  then  observe  one  another  more  closely; 
they  would  pay  as  much  attention  to  the  mar- 
ried as  to  the  unmarried,  no  one  being  able 
to  tell  how  things  may  turn  out.** 

**That  would  add  no  little  to  the  interest 
of  society,"  said  Edward.  **As  things  are 
now,  when  a  man  is  yiarried  nobody  cares 
anv   more    either    for    his    virtues    or    for    his 


struck  in,  laughing,  "our  good  hosts  have 
passed  successfully  over  their  two  steps,  and 
may  make  themselves  ready  for  their  third.*' 

"Things  have  gone  happily  with  them,** 
said  the  count.  "  In  their  case  death  has 
done  with  a  good  will  what  in  others  the  con- 
sistorial  courts  do  with  a  very  bad  one.*' 

"Let  the  dead  rest,"  said  Charlotte,  with 
a  half  serious  look. 


vires. 
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"  Under    this   arrangement,"   the  baroness 


"Why  so,"  persevered  the  count,  "when 
we  can  remember  them  with  honor?  They 
were  generous  enough  to  content  themselves 
with  less  than  their  number  of  years  for  the 
sake  of  the  larger  good  which  they  could 
leave  behind  them." 

"Alas!  that  in  such  cases,"  said  the  bar- 
oness, with  a  suppressed  sigh,  "  happiness  is 
only  bought  with  the  sacrifice  of  our  fairest 
years." 

"Indeed,  yes,"  answered  the  count;  "and 
it  might  drive  us  to  despair,  if  it  were  not  the 
same  with  everything  in  this  world.  Nothing 
goes  as  we  hope.  Children  do  not  fulfil  what 
they  promise ;  young  people  very  seldom  ; — 
and  if  they  keep  their  word,  the  world  does 
not  keep  its  word  with  them." 

Charlotte,  who  was  delighted  that  ihe  con- 
versation had  taken  a  turn  at  last,  replied 
cheerfully, 

"  Well,  then,  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  enjoying  what  good  we  are  to  have  in 
fragments  and  pieces,  as  we  can  get  it ;  and 
the  sooner  we  can  accustom  ourselves  to  this 
the  better." 

"Certainly,"  the  count  answered,  "you 
two  have  had  the  enjoyment  of  very  happy 
times.  When  I  look  back  upon  the  years 
when  you  and  Edward  were  the  loveliest 
couple  at  the  court,  I  see  nothing  now  to  be 
compared  with  those  brilliant  times,  and  such 
magnificent  figures.  When  you  two  used  to 
dance  together,  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  you, 
fastened  upon  you,  while  you  saw  nothing  but 
each  other." 

"So  much  has  changed  since  those  days," 
said  Charlotte,  "  that  we  can  listen  to  such 
pretty  things  about  ourselves  without  our 
modesty  being  shocked  at  them." 

"  I  often  privately  found  fault  with  Ed- 
ward,*' said  the  count,  "  for  not  being  more 
firm.  Those  singular  parents  of  his  would 
certainly  have  given  way  at  last ;  and  ten  fair 
years  is  no  trifle  to  gain." 

"I  must  take  Edward's  part,"  struck  in 
the  baroness.  '*  Charlotte  was  not  altogether 
without  fault — not  altogether  free  from  what 
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we  must  call  prudential  considerations;  and 
although  she  had  a  real,  hearty  love  for  Ed- 
ward, and  did  in  her  secret  soul  intend  to 
marry  him,  I  can  bear  witness  how  sorely  she 
often  tried  him ;  and  it  was  through  this  that 
he  was  at  last  unluckily  prevailed  upon  to 
leave  her  and  go  abroad,  and  try  to  forget 
her/' 

Eidward  bowed  to  the  baroness,  and  seemed 
grateful  for  her  advocacy. 

*'  And  then  I  must  add  this/*  she  continued, 
**  in  excuse  for  Charlotte.  The  man  who  was 
at  that  time  suing  for  her,  had  for  a  long  time 
given  proofs  of  his  constant  attachment  to  her ; 
and,  when  one  came  to  know  him  well,  was  a 
far  more  lovable  person  than  the  rest  of  you 
may  like  to  acknowledge." 

"My  dear  friend,"  the  count  replied,  a 
little  pointedly,  **  confess,  now,  that  he  was 
not  altogether  indifferent  to  yourself,  and  that 
Charlotte  had  more  to  fear  from  you  than  from 
any  other  rival.  I  find  it  one  of  the  highest 
traits  in  women,  that  they  continue  so  long  in 
their  regard  for  a  man,  and  that  absence  of  no 
duration  will  serve  to  disturb  or  remove  it." 

**  This  fine  feature,  men  possess,  perhiips, 
even  more,"  answered  the  baroness.  "At 
any  rate,  I  have  observed  with  you,  my  dear 
count,  that  no  one  has  more  influence  over 
you  than  a  lady  to  whom  you  were  once  at- 
tached. I  have  seen  you  take  more  trouble 
to  do  things  when  a  certain  person  has  asked 
you,  than  the  friend  of  this  moment  would 
have  obtained  of  you,  if  she  had  tried." 

**  Such  a  charge  as  that  one  must  bear  the 
best  way  one  can,"  replied  the  count.  **  But 
as  to  what  concerns  Charlotte's  first  husband, 
I  could  not  endure  him,  because  he  parted  so 
sweet  a  pair  from  one  another — a  really  pre- 
destined pair,  who,  once  brought  together, 
have  no  reason  to  fear  the  ^\^  years,  or  be 
thinking  of  a  second  or  third  marriage." 

"We  must  try,"  Charlotte  said,  "  to  make 
up  for  what  we  then  allowed  to  slip  from  us." 

"Aye,  and  you  must  keep  to  that,"  said 
the  count;  "your  first  marriages,"  he  con- 
tinued, with  some  vehemence,  "  were  exadlly 
marriages  of  the  true  detestable  sort.  And, 
unhappily,  marriages  generally,  even  the  best, 
have  (forgive  me  for  using  a  strong  expression) 
something  awkward  about  them.  They  de- 
stroy the  delicacy  of  the  relation  ;  everything 
is  made  to  rest  on  the  broad  certainty  out  of 
which  one  side  or  other,  at  least,  is  too  apt  to 
make  their  own  advantage.  It  is  all  a  matter 
of  course ;   and  they  seem  only  to  have  got 


themselves  tied  together,  that  one  or  the 
other,  or  both,  may  go  their  own  way  the 
more  easily." 

At  this  moment,  Charlotte,  who  was  deter- 
mined once  for  all  that  she  would  put  an  end 
to  the  conversation,  made  a  bold  effort  at 
turning  it,  and  succeeded.  It  then  became 
more  general.  She  and  her  husband  and  the 
captain  were  able  to  take  a  part  in  it.  Even 
Ottilie  had  to  give  her  opinion  ;  and  the  des- 
sert was  enjoyed  in  the  happiest  humor.  It 
was  particularly  beautiful,  being  composed  al- 
most entirely  of  the  rich  summer  fruits  in 
elegant  baskets,  with  epergnes  of  lovely 
flowers  arranged  in  exquisite  taste. 

The  new  laying-out  of  the  park  came  to 
be  spoken  of;  and  immediately  after  dinner 
they  went  to  look  at  what  was  going  on. 
Ottilie  withdrew,  under  pretence  of  having 
household  matters  to  look  to;  in  reality,  it 
was  to  set  to  work  again  at  the  transcribing. 
The  count  fell  into  conversation  with  the 
captain,  and  Charlotte  afterwards  joined  them. 
When  they  were  at  the  summit  of  the  height, 
the  captain  good-naturedly  ran  back  to  fetch 
the  plan,  and  in  his  absence  the  count  said  to 
Charlotte, 

"He  is  an  exceedingly  pleasing  person. 
He  is  very  well  informed,  and  his  knowledge  is 
always  ready.  His  pradlical  power,  too, 
seems  methodical  and  vigorous.  What  he  is 
doing  here  would  be  of  great  importance  in 
some  higher  sphere." 

Charlotte  listened  to  the  captain's  praises 
with  an  inward  delight.  She  colledled  her- 
self, however,  and  composedly  and  clearly 
confirmed  what  the  count  had  said.  But  she 
was  not  a  little  startled  when  he  continued: 

"This  acquaintance  falls  most  opportunely 
for  me.  1  know  of  a  situation  for  which  he 
is  perfe6lly  suited,  and  I  shall  be  doing  the 
greatest  favor  to  a  friend  of  mine,  a  man  of 
high  rank,  by  recommending  to  him  a  person 
who  is  so  exa<5lly  everything  which  he  de- 
sires. 

Charlotte  felt  as  if  a  thunderstroke  had 
fallen  on  her.  The  count  did  not  observe  it: 
women,  being  accustomed  at  all  times  to  hold 
themselves  in  restraint,  are  always  able,  even 
in  the  most  extraordinary  cases,  to  maintain 
an  apparent  composure ;  but  she  heard  not  a 
word  more  of  what  the  count  said,  though  he 
went  on  speaking. 

**When  I  have  made  up  my  mind  upon  a 
thing,"  he  added,  "I  am  quick  about  it.  I 
have   put   my  letter   together  already  in  my 
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bead,  and  I  shall  write  it  immediately.  You 
can  find  me  some  messenger,  who  can  ride 
off  with  it  this  evening." 

Charlotte  was  suffering  agonies.  Startled 
with  the  proposal,  and  shocked  at  herself,  she 
was  unable  to  utter  a  word.  Happily,  the 
count  continued  talking  of  his  plans  for  the 
captain,  the  desirableness  of  which  was  only 
too  apparent  to  Charlotte. 

It  was  time  that  the  captain  returned.  He 
came  up  and  unrolled  his  design  before  the 
count.  But  with  what  changed  eyes  Charlotte 
now  looked  at  (he  friend  whom  she  was  to 
lose.  In  her  necessity,  she  bowed  and  turned 
away,  and  hurried  down  to  the  summer-house. 
Before  she  was  half  way  there  ihe  tears  were 
streaming  from  her  eyes,  and  she  flung  herself 
into  the  narrow  room  in  the  little  hermitage, 
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and  gave  herself  up  to  an  agony,  a  passion,  a 
despair,  of  the  possibility  of  which,  but  a  few 
moments  before,  she  had  not  had  the  slightest 
conception. 

Edward  had  gone  with  the  baroness  in  the 
other  direiSlion  towards  the  ponds.  This 
ready-witted  lady,  who  liked  to  be  in  the 
secret  about  everything,  soon  observed,  in  a 
few  conversational  feelers  which  she  threw  out, 
that  Edward  was  very  fluent  and  free-spoken 
in  praise  of  Ottilie.  She  contrived  in  the 
most  natural  way  to  lead  him  out  by  degrees 
so  completely,  that  at  last  she  had  not  a  doubt 
remaining  that  here  was  not  merely  an  incip- 
ient   fancy,  but    a  veritable,   full-grown  yss- 

Married  women,  if  they  have  no  particular 
love  for  one  another,  yet  are  silently  in  league 


together,  especially  against  young  girls.  The 
consequences  of  such  an  inclination  presented 
themselves  only  too  quickly  to  her  world-ex- 
perienced spirit.  Added  to  this,  she  had  been 
already,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  talking  to 
'Charlotte  about  Ottilie ;  she  had  disapproved 
of  her  remaining  in  the  country,  particularly 
being  a  girl  of  so  retiring  a  charadler;  and 
she  had  proposed  to  take  Ottilie  with  her  to 
the  residence  of  a  friend,  who  was  just  then 
bestowing  great  expense  on  the  education  of 
an  only  daughter,  and  who  was  only  looking 
about  to  find  some  well-disposed  companion  for 
her, — to  put  her  in  the  place  of  a  second 
child,  and  let  her  share  in  every  advantage. 
Charlotte  had  taken  time  to  consider.  But 
now  this  glimpse  of  the  baroness  into  Ed- 
ward's heart  changed  what  had  been  but  a 
suggestion  at  once  into  a  settled  determina- 
tion; and  the  more  rapidly  she  made  up  her 
mind  about  it,  the  more  she  outwardly  seemed 
to  flatter  Edward's  wishes.  Never  was  there 
anyone  more  self-possessed  than  this  lady; 
and  to  have  mastered  ourselves  in  extraor- 
dinary cases  disposes  us  to  treat  even  a  com- 
mon case  with  dissimulation — it  makes  us 
inclined,  as  we  have  had  to  do  so  much 
violence  to  ourselves,  to  extend  our  control 
over  others,  and  hold  ourselves  in  a  degree 
compensated  in  what  we  outwardly  gain  for 
what  we  inwardly  have  been  obliged  to  sacri- 
fice. To  this  feeling  there  is  often  joined  a 
kind  of  secret,  spiteful  pleasure  in  the  blind, 
unconscious  ignorance  with  which  the  vidlim 
walks  on  into  the  snare.  It  is  not  the  imme- 
diately doing  as  we  please  which  we  enjoy, 
but  the  thought  of  the  surprise  and  exposure 
which  is  to  follow.  And  thus  was  the  baroness 
malicious  enough  to  invite  Edward  to  come 
with  Charlotte  and  pay  her  a  visit  at  the  grape- 
gathering;  and,  to  his  question  whether  they 
might  bring  Ottilie  with  them,  to  frame  an 
answer  which,  if  he  pleased,  he  might  inter- 
pret to  his  wishes. 

Edward  had  already  begun  to  pour  out  his 
delight  at  the  beautiful  scenery,  the  broad 
river,  the  hills,  the  rocks,  the  vineyard,  the 
old  castles,  the  water-parties,  and  the  jubilee 
at  the  grape-gathering,  the  wine-pressing,  etc., 
in  all  of  which,  in  the  innocence  of  his  heart, 
he  was  only  exuberating  in  the  anticipation 
of  the  impression  which  these  scenes  were  to 
make  on  the  fresh  spirit  of  Ottilie.  At  this 
moment  they  saw  her  approaching,  and  the 
baroness  said  quickly  to  Edward,  that  he  had 
better  say  nothing  to  her  of  this  intended 


autumn  expedition — things  which  we  set  our 
hearts  upon  so  long  before,  so  often  failing  to 
come  to  pass.  Edward  gave  his  promise ; 
but  he  obliged  his  companion  to  move  more 
quickly  to  meet  her ;  and  at  last,  when  they 
came  very  close,  he  ran  on  several  steps  in 
advance.  A  heartfelt  happiness  expressed  it- 
self in  his  whole  being.  He  kissed  her  hand 
as  he  pressed  into  it  a  nosegay  of  wild  flowers, 
which  he  had  gathered  on  his  way. 

The  baroness  felt  bitter  to  her  heart  at  the 
sight  of  it.  At  the  same  time  that  she  was 
able  to  disapprove  of  what  was  really  objec- 
tionable in  this  affedlion,  she  could  not  bear 
to  see  what  was  sweet  and  beautiful  in  it 
thrown  away  on  such  a  poor  paltry  girl. 

When  they  had  coUedled  again  at  the  sup- 
per-table, an  entirely  different  temper  was 
spread  over  the  party.  Tiie  count,  who  had 
in  the  meantime  written  his  letter  and  dis- 
patched a  messenger  with  it,  occupied  himself 
with  the  captain,  whom  he  had  been  drawing 
out  more  and  more  —  spending  the  whole 
evening  at  his  side,  talking  of  serious  matters. 
The  baroness,  w^ho  sat  on  the  count's  right, 
found  but  small  amusement  in  this;  nor  did 
Edward  find  any  more.  The  latter,  first  be- 
cause he  was  thirsty,  and  then  because  he  was 
excited,  did  not  spare  the  wine,  and  attached 
himself  entirely  to  Ottilie,  whom  he  had  made 
sit  by  him.  On  the  other  side,  next  to  the 
captain,  sat  Charlotte;  for  her  it  was  hard,  it 
was  almost  impossible,  to  conceal  the  emotion 
under  which  she  was  suffering. 

The  baroness  had  sufficient  time  to  make 
her  observations  at  leisure.  She  perceived 
Charlotte's  uneasiness,  and  occupied  as  she 
was  with  Edward's  passion  for  Ottilie,  she 
easily  satisfied  herself  that  her  abstradlion  and 
distress  were  owing  to  her  husband's  behavior; 
and  she  set  herself  to  consider  in  what  way 
she  could  best  compass  her  ends. 

Supper  was  over,  and  the  party  remained 
divided.  The  count,  whose  objedl  yas  to 
probe  the  captain  to  the  bottom,  had  to  try 
many  turns  before  he  could  arrive  at  what  he 
wished  with  so  quiet,  so  little  vain,  but  so  ex- 
ceedingly laconic  a  person.  They  walked  up 
and  down  together  on  one  side  of  the  saloon, 
while  Edward,  excited  with  wine  and  hope, 
was  laughing  with  Ottilie  at  a  window,  and 
Charlotte  and  the  baroness  were  walking  back- 
wards and  forwards,  without  speaking,  on  the 
other  side.  Their  being  so  silent,  and  their 
standing  about  in  this  uneasy,  listless  way,  had 
its  effedl  at  last  in  breaking  up  the  rest  of  the 
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party.  The  ladies  withdrew  to  their  rooms, 
the  gentlemen  to  the  other  wing  of  the  castle; 
and  so  this  day  appeared  Co  be  concluded. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Edward  went  with  the  count  to  his  room. 
They  continued  talking,  and  he  was  easily 
prevailed  upon  to  stay  a  little  time  longer 
there.  The  count  lost  himself  in  old  times, 
spoke  eagerly  of  Charlotte's  beauty,  which,  as 
a  critic,  he  dwelt  upon  with  much  warmth. 

"A  pretty  foot  is  a  great  gift  of  nature," 
he  said.  "It  is  a  grace  which  never  perishes. 
I  observed  it  to-day,  as  she  was  walking.     I 


should  almost  have  liked  to  have  kissed  her 
shoe,  and  repeat  that  somewhat  barbarous  Init 
significant  praftice  of  the  Sarmatians,  ivho 
know  no  better  nay  of  showing  reverence  for 
any  one  ihey  love  or  re=pe6l,  than  by  using 
his  shoe  to  drink  his  health  out  of." 
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The  point  of  the  foot  did  not  remain  the 
only  subjeft  of  praise  between  two  old  ac- 
quaintances; they  went  from  the  person  lack 
uix>n  old  stories  and  adventures,  and  came  on 
the  hindrances  which  at  that  time  people  had 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  lovers'  meetmgs — 
what  trouble  they  had  taken,  what  arts  they 
had  been  obliged  to  devise,  only  to  be  able  to 
tell  each  other  that  they  loved. 

"  Do  yon  remember,"  continned  the  count, 
"an  adventure  in  which  1  most  unselfishly 
stood  your  firiend  when  their  high  mightinesses 
were  on  a  visit  to  your  uncle,  and  were  all 
together  in  that  great,  straggling  castle.  The 
day  went  in  festivities  and  glitter  of  all  sorts ; 
and  a  part  of  the  night  at  least  in  pleasant 
conversation." 

"And  you,  in  the  meantime,  had  observed 
the  back-way  which  led  to  the  court  ladies' 
quarter,"  said  Edward,  "and  so  managed  to 
eifefl  an  interview  for  me  with  my  beloved." 

"And  she,"  replied  the  count,  "thinking 
more  of  propriety  than  of  my  enjoyment,  had 
kept  a  frightful  old  duenna  with  her.  So 
that,  while  you  two,  between  looks  and  words, 
got  on  extremely  well  together,  my  lot,  in  the 
meanwhile,  was  far  from  pleasant." 

"  It  was  only  yesterday,"  answered  Edward, 
"when  we  heard  that  you  were  coming,  that 
I  was  talking  over  the  story  with  my  wife,  and 
describing  our  adventure  on  returning.  We 
missed  the  road,  and  got  into  the  entrance- 
hall  from  the  gaiden.  Knowing  our  way 
from  thence  so  well  as  we  did,  we  supposed 
we  could  get  along  easily  enough.  But  ;ou 
remember  our  surprise  on  opening  the  door. 
The  floor  was  covered  over  with  mattresses, 
on  which  the  giants  lay  in  rows  stretched  out 
and  sleeping.  The  single  sentinel  at  his  post 
looked  wonderingly  at  us;  but  we,  in  the 
cool  way  young  men  do  things,  strode  quietly 
on  over  the  outstretched  boots,  without  dis- 
turbing a  single  one  of  the  snoring  children 
of  Anak." 

"  I  had  the  strongest  inclination  to  stum- 
ble," the  count  said,  "  that  there  might  be  an 
alarm  given.  What  a  resurreAion  we  sbouid 
have  witnessed." 

At  this  moment  the  castle  clock  strui.k 
twelve, 

"  It  is  deep  midnight,"  the  count  added, 
laughing,  "and  ju'^t  the  proper  time;  I  must 
ask  you.  my  dear  liaron,  to  show  me  a  kind- 
ness. Do  yon  guide  me  to-night,  as  I  guided 
you  then.  I  promised  the  baroness  that  I 
would  see  her  before  going  to  bed.     We  have 
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had  no  opportunity  of  any  private  talk  to- 
gether the  whole  day.  We  have  not  seen 
each  other  for  a  long  time,  and  it  is  only 
natural  that  we  should  wish  for  a  confidential 
hour.  If  you  will  show  me  the  way  there,  I 
will  manage  to  get  back  again;  and  in  any 
case,  there  will  be  no  boots  for  me  to  stumble 
over.'* 

**I  shall  be  very  glad  to  show  you  such  a 
piece  of  hospitality,**  answered  Edward ; 
**onlytiie  three  ladies  are  together  in  the 
sane  wing.  Who  knows  whether  we  shall 
not  find  them  still  with  one  another,  or  make 
some  other  mistake,  which  may  have  a  strange 
appearance?'* 

"Do  not  be  afraid,**  said  the  count;  '*the 
baroness  expedls  me.  She  is  sure  by  this  time 
to  be  in  her  own  room,  and  alone.'* 

"Well,  then,  the  thing  is  easy  enough,*' 
Edward  answered. 

He  took  a  candle,  and  lighted  the  count 
down  a  private  staircase  leading  into  a  long 
gallery.  At  the  end  of  this  he  opened  a 
small  door.  They  mounted  a  winding  flight 
of  stairs,  which  brought  them  out  upon  a 
narrow  landing-place ;  and  then,  putting  the 
candle  in  the  count*s  hand,  he  pointed  to  a 
tapestried  door  on  the  right,  which  opened 
readily  at  the  first  trial,  and  admitted  the 
count,  leaving  Edward  outside  in  the  dark. 

Another  door  on  the  left  led  into  Charlotte's 
sleeping-room.  He  heard  her  voice,  and  lis- 
tened. She  was  si)eaking  to  her  maid.  '*  Is 
Ottilie  in  bed?*'  she  asked.  **No,"  was  the 
answer;  "she  is  sitting  writing  in  the  room 
below."  "You  may  light  the  night-lamp,*' 
said  Charlotte;  "I  shall  not  want  you  any 
more.  It  is  late.  I  can  put  out  the  candle, 
and  do  whatever  I  may  want  else  myself." 

It  was  a  delight  to  Edward  to  hear  that 
Ottilie  was  writing  still.  She  is  working  for 
me,  he  thought  triumphantly.  Through  the 
darkness,  he  fancied  he  could  see  her  sitting 
all  alone  at  her  desk.  He  thought  he  would 
go  to  her,  and  see  her ;  and  how  she  would 
turn  to  receive  him.  He  felt  a  longing,  which 
he  could  not  resist,  to  be  near  her  once  more. 
But,  from  where  he  was,  there  was  no  way  to 
the  apartments  which  she  occupied.  He  now 
found  himself  immediately  at  his  wife's  door. 
A  singular  change  of  feeling  came  over  him. 
He  tried  the  handle,  but  the  bolts  were  shot. 
He  knocked  gently.  Charlotte  did  not  hear 
him.  She  was  walking  rapidly  up  and  down 
in  the  large  dressing-room  adjoining.  She  was 
repeating  over  and  over  what,  since  the  count's 


unexpedled  proposal,  she  had  often  enough 
had  to  say  to  herself,  'i'he  captain  seemed  to 
stand  before  her.  At  home,  and  everywhere, 
he  had  become  her  all  in  all.  And  now  he 
was  to  go  ;  and  it  was  all  to  be  desolate  again. 
She  repeated  whatever  wise  things  one  can  say 
to  one's  self;  she  even  anticipated,  as  people 
so  often  do,  the  wretched  comfort,  that  time 
would  couje  at  last  to  her  relief;  and  then  slie 
cursed  tlie  time  which  would  have  to  pass  be- 
fore it  could  lighten  her  sufferings — she  cursed 
the  dead,  cold  time  when  they  would  be 
lightened.  At  last  she  burst  into  tears ;  they 
were  the  more  welcome,  since  tears  with  her 
were  rare.  She  flung  herself  on  the  sofa,  and 
gave  herself  up  unreservedly  to  her  sufferings. 
Edward,  meanwhile,  could  not  take  himself 
from  the  door.  He  knocked  again ;  and  a 
third  time  rather  louder;  so  that  Charlotte, 
in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  distindlly  heard 
it,  and  started  up  in  fright.  Her  first  thought 
was, — it  can  only  be,  it  must  be  the  captain  ; 
her  second,  that  it  was  impossible.  She 
thought  she  must  have  been  deceived.  But 
surely  she  had  heard  it ;  and  she  wished,  and 
she  feared  to  have  heard  it.  She  went  into 
her  sleeping-room,  and  walked  lightly  up  to 
the  bolted  tapestry-door.  She  blamed  her- 
self for  her  fears.  "  Possibly  it  may  be  the 
baroness  wanting  something,"  she  said  to  her- 
self; and  she  called  out  quietly  and  calmly, 
"Is  anybody  there?"  A  light  voice  answered, 
"It  is  I."  "Who?"  returned  Charlotte,  not 
l)eing  able  to  make  out  the  voice.  She 
thought  she  saw  the  captain's  figure  standing 
at  the  door.  In  a  rather  louder  tone,  she 
heard  the  word  "  Edward  !"  She  drew  back 
the  bolt,  and  her  husband  stood  before  her. 
He  greeted  her  with  some  light  jest.  She  was 
unable  to  reply  in  the  same  tone.  He  com- 
plicated tlie  mysterious  visit  by  his  mysterious 
explanation  of  it. 

"Well,  then,"  he  said  at  last,  "  I  will  confess, 
the  real  reason  why  I  am  come  is,  that  I  have 
made  a  vow  to  kiss  your  shoe  this  evening." 

"It  is  long  since  you  thought  of  such  a 
thing  as  that,"  said  Charlotte. 

"So  much  the  worse,"  he  answered;  "and 
so  much  the  better." 

She  had  thrown  herself  back  in  an  arm- 
chair, to  prevent  him  from  seeing  the  slight- 
ness  of  her  dress.  He  flung  himself  down 
before  her,  and  she  could  not  prevent  him 
from  giving  her  shoe  a  kiss.  And  when  the 
shoe  came  off  in  his  hand,  he  caught  her  foot 
and  pressed  it  tenderly  against  his  breast. 
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Charlotte  was  one  of  those  women  who, 

lieing  of  a  naturally  calm  temperament,  con- 
tinue in  marriage,  without  any  purpose  or  any 
effort,  the  air  and  charafler  of  lovers.  She 
was  never  expressive  towards  lier  husband ; 
generally,  indeed,  she  rather  shrank  from  any 
warm  demonstration  on  his  part.  It  was  not 
that  she  was  cold,  or  at  ail  hard  and  repulsive, 
but  she  remained  always  like  a  loving  bride, 
who  draws  back  with  a  kind  of  shyness  even 
from  what  is  permitted.  And  so  Edward 
found  her  this  evening,  in  a  double  sense. 
How  sorely  did  she  not  long  ibal  her  husband 
would  go;  the  figure  of  his  friend  seemed  to 
hover  in  the  air  and  reproach  her.  But  what 
should  have  had  the  effeifl  of  driving  Edward 
away  only  attradled  him  the  more.  There 
were  visible  traces  of  emotion  about  her.  She 
had  been  crying ;  and  tears,  which  with  weak 
persons  detraifl  from  tlieir  graces,  add  immea- 
surably to  the  altraifliveness  of  those  whom 
we  know  commonly  as  strong  and   self-pos- 

Edward   was  so  agreeable,   so  gentle,   so 
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pressing;  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  stay 
with  her.  He  did  not  demand  it,  but  half  in 
fun,  half  in  earnest,  he  tried  10  persuade  her; 
he  never  thought  of  his  rights.  At  last,  as  if 
in  mischief,  he  blew  out  the  candle. 

In  the  dim  lamplight,  the  inward  affection, 
the  imaginatiou,  maintained  their  rights  over 
ihe  real; — it  was  OltiUe  that  was  resting  in 
Edward's  arms;  and  the  captain,  now  faintly, 
now  clearly,  hovered  before  Charlotte's  soul. 
And  w,  strangely  intermingled,  the  absent 
and  the  present  flowed  in  a  sweet  enchant- 
ment one  into  the  other. 

And  yet  the  present  would  not  let  itself  be 
robbed  of  its  own  unlovely  right.  Theyspent 
a  part  of  the  night  talking  and  laughing  at  all 
sorts  of  things,  the  more  freely,  as  the  heart 
had  no  part  in  it.  But  when  Edward  awoke 
in  the  morning,  on  his  wife's  breast,  the  day 
seemed  to  stare  in  wiih  a  sad,  awful  look,  and 
the  sun  to  be  shining  in  upon  a  crime.  He 
stole  lightly  from  her  side;  and  she  found 
herself,  with  strange  enough  feelings,  when 
she  awoke,  alone. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

When  the  party  assembled  again  at  break- 
fast, an  attentive  observer  might  have  read  in 
the  behavior  of  its  various  members  the  dif- 
ferent things  which  were  passing  in  their  inner 
thoughts  and  feelings.  The  count  and  the 
baroness  met  with  the  air  of  happiness  which 
a  pair  of  lovers  feel,  who,  after  having  been 
forced  to  endure  a  long  separation,  have 
mutually  assured  each  other  of  their  unaltered 
affedlion.  On  the  other  hand,  Charlotte  and 
Ekiward  equally  came  into  the  presence  of  the 
captain  and  Ottilie  with  a  sense  of  shame  and 
remorse.  For  such  is  the  nature  of  love  that 
it  believes  in  no  rights  except  its  own,  and  all 
other  rights  vanish  away  before  it.  Ottilie  was 
in  child-like  spirits.  For  her — she  was  almost 
what  might  be  called  open.  The  captain  ap- 
peared serious.  His  conversation  with  the 
count,  which  had  roused  in  him  feelings  that 
for  some  time  past  had  been  at  rest  and  dor- 
mant, had  made  him  only  too  keenly  conscious 
that  here  he  was  not  fulfilling  his  work,  and 
at  bottom  was  but  squandering  himself  in  a 
half-adlivity  of  idleness. 

Hardly  had  their  guests  departed,  when 
fresh  visitors  were  announced — to  Charlotte 
most  welcomely,  all  she  wished  for  being  to 
be  taken  out  of  herself,  and  to  have  her  atten- 
tion dissipated.  They  annoyed  Edward,  who 
was  longing  to  devote  himself  to  Ottilie ;  and 
Ottilie  did  not  like  them  either;  the  copy 
which  had  to  be  finished  the  next  morning 
early  being  still  incomplete.  They  stayed  a 
long  time,  and  immediately  that  they  were 
gone  she  hurried  off  to  her  room. 

It  was  now  evening.  Edward,  Charlotte, 
and  the  captain  had  accompanied  the  strangers 
some  little  way  on  foot,  before  the  latter  got 
into  their  carriage,  and  previous  to  returning 
home  they  agreed  to  take  a  walk  along  the 
water-side. 

A  boat  had  come,  which  Edward  had  had 
fetched  from  a  distance,  at  no  little  expense ; 
and  they  decided  that  they  would  try  whether 
it  was  easy  to  manage.  It  was  made  fast  on 
the  bank  of  the  middle  i)ond,  not  far  from 
some  old  ash  trees,  on  which  they  calculated 
to  make  an  effe6l  in  their  future  improvements. 
There  was  to  be  a  landing-place  made  there, 
and  under  the  trees  a  seat  was  to  be  raised, 
with  some  wonderful  architedlure  about  it :  it 
was  to  be  the  point  for  which  people  were  to 
make  when  they  went  across  the  water. 

"And  where  had  we  better  have  the  land- 


ing-place on  the  other  side?**  said  Edward. 
**  I  should  think  under  my  plane  trees.** 

**They  stand  a  little  too  far  to  the  right,** 
said  tlie  captain.  **  You  are  nearer  the  castle 
if  you  land  further  down.  However,  we  must 
think  about  it." 

The  captain  was  already  standing  in  the 
stern  of  the  boat,  and  had  taken  up  an  oar. 
Charlotte  got  in,  and  Edward  with  her — he 
took  the  other  oar;  but  as  he  was  on  the  point 
of  pushing  off,  he  thought  of  Ottilie — he  re- 
colledled  that  this  water-party  would  keep  him 
out  late;  who  could  tell  when  he  would  get 
back?  He  made  up  his  mind  shortly  and 
promptly;  sprang  back  to  the  bank,  and 
reaching  the  other  oar  to  the  captain,  hurried 
home — making  excuses  to  himself  as  he  ran. 

Arriving  there  he  learned  that  Ottilie  had 
shuUherself  up — she  was  writing.  In  spite  of 
the  agreeable  feeling  that  she  was  doing  some- 
thing for  him,  it  was  the  keenest  mortification 
to  him  not  to  be  able  to  see  her.  His  impa- 
tience increased  every  moment.  He  walked 
up  and  down  the  large  drawing-room ;  he 
tried  a  thousand  things,  and  could  not  fix  his 
attention  upon  any.  He  was  longing  to  see 
her  alone,  before  Charlotte  came  back  with 
the  captain.  It  was  dark  by  this  time,  and 
the  candles  were  lighted. 

At  last  she  came  in  beaming  with  loveliness: 
the  sense  that  she  had  done  something  for  her 
friend  had  lifted  all  her  being  above  itself. 
She  put  down  the  original  and  her  transcript 
on  the  table  before  Edward. 

**  Shall  we  collate  them?'*  she  said,  with  a 
smile. 

Edward  did  not  know  what  to  answer.  He 
looked  at  her — he  looked  at  the  transcript. 
The  first  few  sheets  were  written  with  the 
greatest  carefulness  in  a  delicate  woman's 
hand — then  the  strokes  appeared  to  alter,  to 
become  more  light  and  free — but  who  can 
describe  his  surprise  as  he  ran  his  eyes  over  the 
concluding  page?  **For  heaven's  sake,*'  he 
cried,  **  what  is  this?  this  is  my  hand?"  He 
looked  at  Ottilie,  and  again  at  the  paper;  the 
conclnsion,  especially,  was  exa6lly  as  if  he 
had  written  it  himself.  Ottilie  said  nothing, 
but  she  looked  at  him  with  her  eyes  full  of  the 
warmest  delight.  Edward  stretched  out  his 
arms.  *'  You  love  me  !"  he  cried  :  **  Ottilie, 
you  love  me!"  They  fell  on  each  other's 
breast — which  had  been  the  first  to  catch  the 
other  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish. 

From  that  moment  the  world  was  all  changed 
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for  Edward.  He  was  no  longer  what  he  bad 
been,  and  the  world  was  no  longer  what  it  had 
been.  They  parted — he  htld  her  hands ;  they 
gazed  in  each  other's  eyes.  They  were  on 
the  point  of  embracing  each  other  again. 

Charlotte  entered  with  the  capiain.  Edward 
inwardly  smiled  at  their  excuses  for  having 
stayed  out  so  long.  Oh  !  how  far  too  soon 
you  have  returned,  he  said  to  himself. 

They  sat  down  to  supper.  They  talked 
about  the  people  who  had  been  there  that 
day.  Edward,  full  of  love  and  ecstasy,  spoke 
well  of  every  one — always  sparing,  often  ap- 
proving. Charlotte,  who  was  not  altogether 
of  his  opinion,  remarked  this  temper  in  him, 
and  jested  with  him  about  it — he  who  had 
always  the  sharpest  thing  to  say  on  departed 
visitors,  was  this  evening  so  gentle  and  tolerant. 

With  fervor  and  heartfelt  convi<5lion  Ed- 
ward cried,  **  One  has  only  to  love  a  shngle 
creature  with  all  one's  heart,  and  the  whole 
world  at  once  looks  lovely!** 

Ottilie  dropi^ed  her  eyes  on  the  ground,  and 
Charlotte  looked  straight  before  her. 

The  captain  took  up  the  word,  and  said, 
*'  It  is  the  same  with  deep  feelings  of  respedt 
and  reverence:  we  first  learn  to  recognize 
what  there  is  that  is  to  be  valued  in  the  world, 
when  we  find  occasion  to  entertain  such  senti- 
ments towards  a  particular  objedl." 

Charlotte  made  an  excuse  to  retire  early  to 
her  room,  where  she  could  give  herself  up  to 
thinking  over  what  had  passed  in  the  course  of 
the  evening  between  herself  and  the  captain. 

When  Edward  sprang  on  shore,  and,  push- 
ing off  the  boat,  had  himself  committed  his 
wife  and  his  friend  to  the  uncertain  element, 
Charlotte  found  herself  face  to  fare  with  the 
man  on  whose  account  she  had  been  alreadv 
secretly  suffering  so  bitterly,  sitting  in  the 
twilight  before  her,  and  sweeping  along  the 
boat  with  the  sculls  in  easy  motion.  She  felt 
a  depth  of  sadness,  very  rare  with  her,  weigh- 
ing ox\  her  spirits.  The  undulating  movement 
of  the  boat,  the  splash  of  the  oars»  the  faint 
breeze  playing  over  the  watery  mirror,  the 
sighing  of  the  reeds,  the  long  flight  of  the 
birds,  the  fitful  twinkling  of  the  first  stars — 
there  was  something  spe<5lral  about  it  all  in 
the  universal  stillness.  She  fancied  her  friend 
was  bearing  her  away  to  set  her  on  some  far- 
off  shore,  and  leave  her  there  alone ;  strange 
emotions  were  passing  through  her,  and  she 
could  not  give  way  to  them  and  weep.  ! 

The  captain  was  dose  ribing  to  her  the  man-  i 
ner  in  which,  in  his  opinion,  the  improvements  , 


should  be  continued.  He  praised  the  con- 
stru6lion  of  the  boat  \  it  was  so  convenient, 
he  said,  because  one  person  could  so  easily 
manage  it  with  a  pair  of  oars.  She  should 
herself  learn  how  to  do  this ;  there  was  often  a 
delicious  feeling  in  floating  along  alone  upon 
the  water,  one*s  own  ferryman  and  steers^man. 

The  parting  which  was  imi)ending,  sank  on 
Charlotte's  heart  as  he  was  speaking.  Is  he 
saying  this  on  purpose?  she  thought  to  herself. 
Does  he  know  it  yet  ?  Does  he  suspedl  it  ?  or 
is  it  only  accident ;  and  is  he  unconsciou:>ly 
foretelling  me  my  fate? 

A  weary,  impatient  heaviness  took  hold  of 
her;  she  begged  him  to  make  for  land  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  return  with  her  to  the  castle. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  the  captain  h<id 
been  upon  the  water,  and,  though  generally 
he  had  acquainted  himself  with  its  depth,  he 
did  not  know  accurately  the  particular  spots. 
Dusk  was  coming  on  ;  he  dire<5led  his  course 
to  a  place  where  he  thought  it  would  be  easy 
to  get  on  shore,  and  from  which  he  knew  the 
footpath  which  led  to  the  castle  was  not  far 
distant.  Charlotte,  however,  repeated  her 
wish  to  get  to  land  quickly,  and  the  place 
which  he  thought  of  being  at  a  short  distance, 
he  gave  it  up,  and  exerting  himself  as  much 
as  he  possibly  could,  made  straight  for  the 
bank.  Unhappily  the  water  was  shallow,  and 
he  ran  aground  some  way  off  from  it.  From 
the  rate  at  which  he  wa*?  going  the  boat  was 
fixed  fast,  and  all  his  efforts  to  move  it  were 
in  vain.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  There  was 
no  alternative  but  to  get  into  the  water  and 
carry  his  companion  ashore. 

It  was  done  without  diflSculty  or  danger. 
He  was  strong  enough  not  to  totter  with  her, 
or  give  her  any  cause  for  anxiety ;  but  in  her 
agitation  she  had  thrown  her  arms  about  his 
neck.  He  held  her  fast,  ar.d  pressed  her  to 
himself — and  at  last  laid  her  down  uix)n  a 
grassy  bank,  not  without  emotion  and  con- 
fusion .  .  .  she  still  lay  upon  his  neck  ...  he 
caught  her  up  once  more  in  his  arms,  and 
pressed  a  warm  kiss  upon  her  lips.  The  next 
moment  he  was  at  her  feet:  he  took  her  hand, 
and  held  it  to  his  mouth,  and  cried, 

'* Charlotte,  will  you  forgive  me?*' 

The  kiss  which  he  had  ventured  to  give,  and 
which  she  had  all  but  returned  to  him,  brought 
Charlotte  to  herself  again — she  pressed  his 
hand — but  she  did  not  attempt  to  raise  him 
u]).  She  bent  down  over  him,  and  laid  her 
hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  said, 

*'  We  cannot  now  i>rcveni  this  moment  from 
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forming  an  epoch  in  our  lives;  but  it  depends 
on  us  to  bear  ourselves  in  a  manner  which 
shall  be  worthy  of  us.  You  must  go  away, 
my  dear  friend ;  and  you  are  going.  The 
count  has  plans  for  you,  to  give  you  better 
prospe<5ls — I  am  glad,  and  I  am  sorry.  I  did 
not  mean  to  spt-ak  of  it  till  it  was  certain: 
but  this  moment  obliges  me  to  tell  you  my 
secret  .  .  .  Since  it  does  not  depend  on  our- 
selves to  alter  our  feelings,  1  can  only  forgive 
you,  I  can  only  forgive  myself,  if  we  have  the 
courage  to  alter  our  situation.**  She  raised 
him  up,  took  his  arm  to  support  herself,  and 
they  walked  back  to  the  castle  without  speaking. 

But  now  she  was  standing  in  her  own  room, 
where  she  had  to  feel  and  to  know  that  she 
was  Edward's  wife.  Her  strength  and  the 
various  discipline  in  which  through  life  she 
had  trained  herself,  came  to  her  assistance  in 
the  confli6l.  Accustomed  as  she  had  always 
been  to  look  steadilv  into  herself  and  to  con- 
trol  herself,  she  did  not  now  find  it  difficult, 
with  an  earnest  effort,  to  come  to  the  resolu- 
tion which  she  desired.  She  could  almost 
smile  when  she  remembered  the  strange  visit 
of  the  night  before.  Suddenly  she  was  seized 
with  a  wonderful  instindlive  feeling,  a  thrill 
of  fearful  delight  which  changed  into  holy 
hope  and  longing.  She  knelt  earnestly  down, 
and  repeated  the  oath  which  she  had  taken  to 
Edward  before  the  altar. 

Friendship,  affcdlion,  renunciation,  floated 
in  glad,  happy  images  before  her.  She  felt 
restored  to  health  and  to  herself.  A  sweet 
weariness  came  over  her.  She  lay  down,  and 
sunk  into  a  calm,  quiet  sleep. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Edward,  on  his  part,  was  in  a  very  different 
temper.  So  little  he  thought  of  sleeping  that 
it  did  not  once  occur  to  him  even  to  undress 
himself.  A  thousand  times  he  kissed  the 
transcript  of  the  document,  but  it  was  the 
beginning*  of  it,  in  Ottilie's  childish,  timid 
hand ;  the  end  he  scarcely  dared  to  kiss,  for 
he  thought  it  was  his  own  hand  which  he 
saw.  Oh,  that  it  were  another  document!  he 
whispered  to  himself;  and,  as  it  was,  he  felt 
it  was  the  sweetest  assurance  that  his  highest 
wish  would  be  fulfilled.  Thus  it  remained 
in  his  hands,  thus  he  continued  to  press  it  to 
his  heart,  although  disfigured  by  a  third  name 
subscribed  to  it.     The  waning  moon  rose  up 


over  the  wood.  The  warmth  of  the  night 
drew  Edward  out  into  the  free  air.  He 
wandered  this  way  and  that  way;  he  was 
at  once  tiie  most  restless  and  the  happiest  of 
mortals.  He  strayed  through  the  gardens — 
they  seemed  too  narrow  for  him ;  he  hurried 
out  into  the  park,  and  it  was  too  wide.  He 
was  drawn  back  toward  the  castle;  he  stood 
under  Otlilie*s  window.  He  threw  himself 
down  on  the  steps  of  the  terrace  below. 
**  Walls  and  bolts,"  he  said  to  himself,  *'may 
still  divide  us,  but  our  hearts  are  not  divided. 
If  she  were  here  before  me,  into  my  arms  she 
would  fall,  and  I  into  hers;  and  what  can  one 
desire  but  that  sweet  certainty!"  All  was 
stillness  round  him;  not  a  breath  was  mov- 
ing;— so  still  it  was,  that  he  could  hear  the 
unresting  creatures  underground  at  their  work, 
to  whom  day  or  night  are  alike.  He  aban- 
doned himself  to  his  delicious  dreams;  at 
last  he  fell  asleep,  and  did  not  wake  till  the 
sun  with  his  royal  beams  was  mounting  up  in 
the  sky  and  scattering  the  early  mists. 

He  found  himself  the  first  person  awake  on 
his  domain.  The  laborers  seemed  to  be  stay- 
ing away  too  long:  they  came,  he  thought 
they  were  too  few,  and  the  work  set  out  for 
the  day  too  slight  for  his  desires.  He  in- 
quired for  more  workmen  ;  they  were  promised, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  day  they  came.  But 
these,  too,  were  not  enough  for  him  to  carry 
his  plans  out  as  rapidly  as  he  wished.  To  do 
the  work  gave  him  no  pleasure  any  longer;  it 
should  all  be  done.  And  for  whom?  The 
paths  should  be  gravelled  that  Ottilie  might 
walk  pleasantly  upon  them;  seats  should  be 
made  at  every  spot  and  comer  that  Ottilie 
might  rest  on  them.  The  new  park-house 
was  hurried  forward.  It  should  be  finished 
for  Ottilie*s  birthday.  In  all  he  thought  and 
all  he  did,  there  was  no  more  moderation, 
'i'he  sense  of  loving  and  of  being  loved,  urged 
him  out  into  the  unlimited.  How  changed 
was  now  to  him  the  look  of  all  the  rooms, 
their  furniture,  and  their  decorations!  He 
did  not  feel  as  if  he  was  in  his  own  house  any 
more.  Ottilie*s  presence  absorbed  everything. 
He  was  utterly  lost  in  her;  no  other  thought 
ever  rose  before  him;  no  conscience  dis- 
turbed him ;  every  restraint  which  had  been 
laid  upon  his  nature  burst  loose.  His  whole 
being  centred  upon  Ottilie.  This  impetu- 
osity of  passion  did  not  escape  the  captain, 
who  longed,  if  he  could,  to  prevent  its  evil 
consequences.  All  those  plans  which  were 
now  being  hurried  on  with  this  immoderate 
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speed,  had  been  drawn  out  and  calculated  for 
a  long,  quiet,  easy  execution.  The  sale  of 
the  farm  had  been  completed;  the  first  in- 
stalment had  been  paid.  Charlotte,  according 
to  the  arrangement,  had  taken  possession  of 
it.  But  the  very  first  week  after,  she  found  it 
more  than  usually  necessary  to  exercise  pa- 
tience and  resolution,  and  to  keep  her  eye  on 
what  was  being  done.  In  the  present  hasty 
style  of  proceeding,  the  money  which  had 
been  set  apart  for  the  purpose  would  not  go 
far. 

Much  had  been  begun,  and  much  yet  re- 
mained to  be  done.  How  could  the  captain 
leave  Charlotte  in  such  a  situation?  They 
consulted  together,  and  agreed  that  it  would 
be  better  that  they  themselves  should  hurry 
on  the  works,  and  for  this  purpose  employ 
money  which  could  be  made  good  again  at 
the  period  fixed  for  the  discharge  of  the 
second  instalment  of  what  was  to  be  paid  for 
the  farm.  It  could  be  done  almost  without 
loss.  They  would  have  a  freer  hand.  Every- 
thing would  progress  simultaneously.  There 
were  laborers  enough  at  hand,  and  they  could 
get  more  accomplished  at  once,  and  arrive 
swiftly  and  surely  at  their  aim.  Edward 
gladly  gave  his  consent  to  a  plan  which  so 
entirely  coincided  with  his  own  views. 

During  this  time  Charlotte  persisted  with 
all  her  heart  in  what  she  had  determined  for 
herself,  and  her  friend  stood  by  her  with  a 
like  purpose,  manfully.  This  very  circum- 
stance, however,  produced  a  greater  intimacy 
between  them.  They  spoke  openly  to  one 
another  of  Edward's  passion,  and  consulted 
what  had  better  be  done.  Charlotte  kept 
Ottilie  more  about  herself,  watching  her  nar- 
rowly; and  the  more  she  understood  her  own 
heart,  the  deeper  she  was  able  to  penetrate 
into  the  heart  of  the  poor  girl.  She  saw  no 
help  for  it,  except  in  sending  her  away. 

It  now  appeared  a  happy  thing  to  her  that 
Luciana  had  gained  such  high  honors  at  the 
school;  for  her  great  aunt,  as  soon  as  she 
heard  of  it,  desired  to  take  her  entirely  to 
herself,  to  keep  her  with  her,  and  bring  her 
out  into  the  world.  Ottilie  could,  therefore, 
return  thither.  The  captain  would  leave  them 
well  provided  for,  and  everything  would  be 
as  it  had  been  a  few  months  before;  indeed, 
in  many  respects  better.  Her  own  position 
in  Edward's  affe6lion,  Charlotte  thought  she 
rould  soon  recover;  and  she  settled  it  all,  and 
laid  it  all  out  before  herself  so  sensibly  that 
she  only  strengthened  herself  more  completely 


in  her  delusion,  as  if  it  were  possible  for  them 
to  return  within  their  old  limits, — as  if  a  bond 
which  had  been  violently  broken  could  again 
be  joined  together  as  before. 

In  the  meantime  Edward  felt  very  deeply 
the  hindrances  which  were  thrown  in  his  way. 
He  soon  observed  that  they  were  keeping  him 
and  Ottilie  separate;  that  they  made  it  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  speak  with  her  alone,  or  even 
to  approach  her,  except  in  the  presence  of 
others.  And  while  he  was  angry  about  this, 
he  was  angry  at  many  things  besides.  If  he 
caught  an  opportunity  for  a  few  hasty  words 
with  Ottilie,  it  was  not  only  to  assure  her  of 
his  love,  but  to  complain  of  his  wife  and  of 
the  captain.  He  never  felt  that  with  his  own 
irrational  haste  he  was  on  the  way  to  exhaust 
the  cash-box.  He  found  bitter  fault  with 
them,  because  in  the  execution  of  the  work 
they  were  not  keeping  to  the  first  agreement, 
and  yet  he  had  been  himself  a  consenting 
party  to  the  second ;  indeed,  it  was  he  who 
had  occasioned  it  and  made  it  necessary. 

Hatred  is  a  partisan,  but  love  is  even  more 
so.  Ottilie  also  estranged  herself  from  Char- 
lotte and  the  captain.  As  Edward  was  com- 
plaining one  day  to  Ottilie  of  the  latter,  saying 
that  he  was  not  treating  him  like  a  friend,  or, 
under  the  circumstances,  adling  quite  up- 
rightly, she  answered  unthinkingly,  **I  have 
once  or  twice  had  a  painful  feeling  that  he  was 
not  quite  honest  with  you.  I  heard  him  say  once 
to  Charlotte,  '  If  Edward  would  but  spare  m 
that  eternal  flute  of  his  !  He  can  make  no- 
thing of  it,  and  it  is  too  disagreeable  to  listen 
to  him.*  You  may  imagine  how  it  hurt  me, 
when  I  like  accompanying  you  so  much." 

She  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words  when 
her  conscience  whispered  to  her  that  she  had 
much  better  have  been  silent.  However,  the 
thing  was  said.  Edward's  features  worked 
violently.  Never  had  anything  stung  him 
more.  He  was  touched  on  his  tenderest 
point.  It  was  his  amusement;  he  followed  it 
like  a  child.  He  never  made  the  slightest 
pretensions;  what  gave  him  pleasure  ^otild 
be  treated  with  forbearance  by  his  friends. 
He  never  thought  how  intolerable  it  is  for  a 
third  person  to  have  his  ears  lacerated  by  an 
unsuccessful  talent.  He  was  indignant;  he 
was  hurt  in  a  way  which  he  could  not  forgive. 
He  felt  himself  discharged  from  all  obliga- 
tions. 

The  necessity  of  being  with  Ottilie,  of  see- 
ing her,  whispering  to  her,  exchanging  his 
confidence  with  her,  increased  with  everyday. 
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He  determined  lo  write  lo  her,  and  ask  her 
10  carry  on  a  secret  correspondence  wilh  him. 
The  fclrip  of  paper  on  which  he  had,  laconi- 
cally enough,  made  his  request,  lay  on  his 
writing-table,  and  was  swept  off  by  a  draught 
of  wind  as  his  valet  entered  to  dress  his  hair. 
The  latter  was  in  the  habit  of  trying  the  heat 
of  the  iron  by  picking  up  any  scraps  of  paper 
wliich  might  be  lying  about.  This  time  his 
hand  fell  on  the  billet;  he  twisted  it  tip 
hastily,  and  it  was  burnt.  Edward  observing 
the  mistake  snatched  it  out  of  his  hand. 
After  the  man  was  gone,  he  sat  himself  down 
to  write  it  over  again.  The  second  time  it 
would  not  run  so  readily  off  his  pen.  It  gave 
him  a  little  uneasiness;  he  hesitated,  but  he 
got  over  it.  He  squeezed  the  paper  into 
Otiilie's  hand  the  first  moment  he  was  able 
to  approach  her.  Ottilie  answered  him  im- 
mediately. He  put  the  note  unread  in  his 
waistcoat  pocket,  which,  being  made  short  in 
the  fashion  of  the  time,  was  shallow,  and  did 


not  hold  11  as  u  ought.  It  worked  out,  and 
fell  without  his  observing  it  on  the  ground, 
Charlotte  saw  it,  picked  it  up,  and  after  giving 
a  hasty  glance  at  it,  reached  it  to  him. 

"  Here  is  something  in  your  handwriting," 
she  said,  "which  you  may  be  sorry  to  lose." 

He  was  confounded.  Is  she  dissembling? 
he  thought  to  himself.  Does  she  know  what 
is  in  the  note,  or  is  she  deceived  by  the  resem- 
blance of  the  hand?  He  hoped,  he  believed 
the  latter.  He  was  warned — doubly  warned; 
but  those  strange  accidents,  through  which  a. 
higher  inielligi-'ncc  seems  to  be  speaking  to 
ui,  his  passion  was  not  able  to  interpret. 
Rather,  as  he  went  further  and  further  on,  he 
felt  the  restraint  under  which  his  friend  and 
his  wife  seemed  to  be  holding  him  the  more 
intolerable.  His  pleasure  in  their  society  was 
gone.  His  heart  was  closed  against  them, 
and  tliough  he  was  obliged  to  endure  their 
society,  he  could  not  succeed  in  rediscovering 
or  in  reanimating  witliin  his  heart  anything 


of  his  old  affedion  for  them.  The  silent  re- 
proaches which  he  was  forced  to  make  to  him- 
self about  it  were  disagreeable  to  him.  He 
tried  to  help  himself  with  a  kind  of  humot* 
which,  however,  being  without  love,  was  also 
without  its  usual  grace. 

Over  all  such  trials,  Charlotte  found  assist- 
ance to  rise  in  her  own  inward  feelings.  She 
knew  her  own  determination.  Her  own  affec- 
tion, fair  and  noble  as  it  was,  she  would  utterly 
renounce. 

And  sorely  she  longed  to  go  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  other  two.  Separation,  she  knew 
well,  would  not  alone  suffice  to  heal  so  deep  a 
wound.  She  resolved  that  she  would  speak 
oi)enly  about  it  to  Ottilie  herself.  But  she 
could  not  do  it.  The  recolledlion  of  her  own 
weakness  stood  in  her  way.  She  thought  she 
could  talk  generally  to  her  about  the  sort  of 
thing.  But  general  expressions  about  **  the 
sort  of  thing,'*  fitted  her  own  case  equally 
well,  and  she  could  not  bear  to  touch  it. 
Every  hint  which  she  would  give  Ottilie,  re- 
coiled back  on  her  own  heart.  She  would 
warn,  and  she  was  obliged  to  feel  that  she 
might  herself  still  be  in  need  of  warning. 

She  contented  herself,  therefore,  with  silently 
keeping  the  lovers  more  apart,  and  by  this 
gained  nothing.  The  slight  hints  which  fre- 
quently escaped  her  had  no  effe6l  upon  Ottilie; 
for  Ottilie  had  been  assured  by  Edward  that 
Charlotte  was  devoted  to  the  captain,  that 
Charlotte  herself  wished  for  a  separation,  and 
that  he  was  at  this  moment  considering  the 
readiest  means  by  which  it  could  be  brought 
about. 

Ottilie,  led  by  the  sense  of  her  own  inno- 
cence along  the  road  to  the  happiness  for 
which  she  longed,  only  lived  for  Edward. 
Strengthened  by  her  love  for  him  in  all  good, 
more  light  and  happy  in  her  work  for  his  sake, 
and  more  frank  and  open  towards  others,  she 
found  herself  in  a  heaven  upon  earth. 

So  all  together,  each  in  his  or  her  own 
fashion,  reflecting  or  unrefledling,  they  con- 
tinued on  the  routine  of  their  lives.  All 
seemed  to  go  its  ordinary  way,  as,  in  mon- 
strous cases,  when  everything  is  at  stake,  men 
will  still  live  on,  as  if  it  were  all  nothing. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

In  the  meantime  a  letter  came  from  the 
count  to  the  captain — two,  indeed — one  which 
he  might  produce,  holding  out  fair,  excellent 


prospedls  in  the  distance ;  the  other  contain- 
ing a  distin<5l  offer  of  an  immediate  situation, 
a  place  of  high  importance  and  responsibility 
at  the  court,  his  rank  as  major,  a  very  con- 
siderable salary,  and  other  advantages.  A 
number  of  circumstances,  however,  made  it 
desirable  that  for  the  moment  he  should  not 
speak  of  it,  and  consequently  he  only  in- 
formed his  friends  of  his  distant  expectations, 
and  concealed  what  was  so  nearly  impending. 

He  went  warmly  on,  at  the  same  time,  with 
his  present  occupation,  and  quietly  made  ar- 
rangements to  secure  the  works  being  all  con- 
tinued without  interruption  after  his  de]>ariure. 
He  was  now  himself  desirous  that  as  much  as 
possible  should  be  finished  off  at  once,  and 
was  ready  to  hasten  things  forward  to  prepare 
for  Ottilie's  birthday.  And  so,  though  with- 
out having  come  to  any  express  understanding, 
the  two  friends  worked  side  by  side  together. 
Edward  was  now  well  pleased  that  the  ca^h- 
box  was  filled  by  their  having  taken  up  money. 
The  whole  affair  went  forward  at  fullest  speed. 

The  captain  had  done  his  best  to  opp)o>e  the 
plan  of  throwing  the  three  ponds  together  into 
a  single  sheet  of  water.  ITie  lower  embank- 
ment would  have  to  be  made  much  stronger, 
the  two  intermediate  embankments  to  be 
taken  away,  and  altogether,  in  more  than  one 
sense,  it  seemed  a  very  questionable  proceed- 
ing. However,  both  these  schemes  had  bten 
already  undertaken;  the  soil  which  was  re- 
moved above,  being  carried  at  once  down  to 
where  it  was  wanted.  And  here  there  came 
opportunely  on  the  scene  a  young  archittCl, 
an  old  pupil  of  the  captain,  who  partly  by 
introducing  workmen  who  understood  work 
of  this  nature,  and  partly  by  himself,  when- 
ever it  was  possible,  contracting  for  the  work 
itself,  advanced  things  not  a  little,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  could  feel  more  confidence 
in  their  being  securely  and  Isfetingly  executed. 
In  secret  this  was  a  great  pleasure  to  the  cap- 
tain. He  could  now  be  confident  lliat  his 
absence  would  not  be  so  severely  felt.  It  was 
one  of  the  points  on  which  he  was  most  reso- 
lute with  himself,  never  to  leave  anything 
which  he  had  taken  in  hand  uncompleted, 
unless  he  could  see  his  place  satisfaClonly 
supplied.  And  he  could  not  but  hold  in 
small  respeCt,  persons  who  introduce  confu- 
sion around  themselves  only  to  make  their 
absence  felt,  and  are  readv  to  disturb  in 
wanton  selfishness  what  they  will  not  be  at 
hand  to  restore. 

So  they  labored  on,  straining  every  nerve 
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to  make  Ottilie's  birthday  splendid,  without 
any  open  acknowledgment  that  this  was  what 
they  were  aiming  at,  or,  indeed,  without  their 
diredlly  acknowledging  it  to  themselves. 
Charlotte,  wholly  free  from  jealousy  as  slie 
was,  could  not  think  it  right  to  keep  it  as  a 
real  festival.  Ottilie's  youth,  the  circum- 
stances of  her  fortune,  and  her  relationship  to 
their  family,  were  not  at  all  such  as  made  it 
fit  that  she  should  appear  as  the  queen  of  the 
day;  and  Edward  would  not  have  it  talked 
about,  because  everything  was  to  spring  out, 
as  it  were,  of  itself,  with  a  natural  and  de- 
lightful surprise. 

They,  therefore,  came  all  of  them  to  a  sort 
of  tacit  understanding  that  on  this  day,  with- 
out further  circumstance,  the  new  house  in  the 
park  was  to  be  opened,  and  they  might  take 
the  occasion  to  invite  the  neighborhood  and 
give  a  holiday  to  their  own  people.  Edward's 
passion,  however,  knew  no  bounds.  Longing 
as  he  did  to  give  himself  to  Ottilie,  his  presents 
and  his  promises  must  be  infinite.  The  birth- 
day gifts  which  on  the  great  occasion  he  was 
to  offer  to  her  seemed,  as  (Charlotte  had  ar- 
ranged them,  far  too  insignificant.  He  spoke 
to  his  valet,  who  had  the  care  of  his  wardrobe, 
and  who  consequently  had  extensive  acquaint- 
ance among  the  tailors  and  mercers  and  fash- 
ionable milliners ;  and  he,  who  not  only 
understood  himself  what  valuable  presents 
were,  but  also  the  most  graceful  way  in  which 
they  should  be  offered,  immediately  ordered 
an  elegant  box,  covered  with  red  morocco 
and  studded  with  steel  nails,  to  be  filled  with 
presents  worthy  of  such  a  shell.  Another 
thing,  too,  he  suggested  to  Edward.  Among 
the  stores  at  the  castle  was  a  small  show  of 
fireworks  which  had  never  been  let  off.  It 
would  be  easy  to  get  some  more,  and  have 
something  really  fine.  Edward  caught  the 
id^a,  and  his  servant  promised  to  see  to  its 
being  executed.  This  matter  was  to  remain  a 
secret. 

While  this  was  going  on,  the  captain,  as  the 
day  drew  nearer,  had  been  making  arrange- 
ments for  a  body  of  police  to  be  ]>resent — a 
precautioi  which  he  always  thought  desirable 
when  large  numbers  of  men  are  to  be  brought 
together.  And,  indeed,  against  beggars,  and 
against  all  other  inconveniences  by  which  the 
pleasure  of  a  festival  can  be  disturbed,  he  had 
mide  effedlual  provision. 

Edward  and  his  confidant,  on  the  contrary, 
were  mainly  occupied  with  their  fireworks. 
They  were  to  be  let  off  on  the  side  of  the 


middle  water  in  front  of  the  great  ash  tree. 
The  party  were  to  be  colledled  on  the  opposite 
side,  under  the  planes,  that  at  a  sufficient  dis- 
tance from  the  scene,  in  ease  and  safety,  they 
might  see  them  to  the  best  effe<5l,  with  the 
refle6lions  on  the  water,  the  water-rockets, 
and  floating-lights,  and  all  the  other  designs. 
Under  some  other  pretext,  Edward  had  the 
ground  underneath  the  plane  trees  cleared  of 
bushes  and  grass  and  moss.  And  now  first 
could  be  seen  the  beauty  of  their  forms,  to- 
gether with  their  full  height  and  spread,  right 
up  from  the  earth.  He  was  delighted  with 
them.  It  was  just  this  very  time  of  the  year 
that  he  had  planted  them.  How  long  ago 
could  it  have  been  ?  he  said  to  himself.  As 
soon  as  he  got  home,  he  turned  over  the  old 
diary  books,  which  his  father,  especially  when 
in  the  country,  was  very  careful  in  keeping. 
He  might  not  find  an  entry  of  this  particular 
planting,  but  another  important  domestic  mat- 
ter, which  Edward  well  remembered,  and  which 
had  occurred  on  the  same  dav,  would  surelv  be 
mentioned.  He  turned  over  a  few  volumes. 
The  circumstance  he  was  looking  for  was  there. 
How  amazed,  how  overjoyed  he  was,  when  he 
discovered  the  strangest  coincidence  I  The 
day  and  the  year  on  which  he  had  planted 
those  trees  was  the  very  day,  the  very  year, 
when  Ottilie  was  born. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

The  long-wished- for  morning  dawned  at 
last  on  Edward ;  and  very  soon  a  number  of 
guests  arrived.  They  had  sent  out  a  large 
number  of  invitations,  and  many  who  had 
missed  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone, 
which  was  reported  to  have  been  so  charming, 
were  the  more  careful  not  to  be  absent  on  the 
second  festivity. 

Before  dinner  the  carpenter's  people  ap- 
peared, with  music,  in  the  court  of  the  castle. 
They  bore  an  immense  garland  of  flowers, 
composed  of  a  number  of  single  wreaths, 
winding  in  and  out,  one  above  the  other; 
saluting  the  company,  they  made  request,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  for  silk  handkerchiefs  and 
ribands,  at  the  hands  of  the  fair  sex,  with  which 
to  dress  themselves  out.  When  the  castle  party 
went  into  the  dining-hall,  they  marched  off 
singing  and  shouting,  and  after  amusing  them- 
selves a  while  in  the  village,  and  coaxing  many 
a  riband  out  of  the  women  there,  old  and 
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young,  they  came  at  last,  with  crowds  behind 
them  and  crowds  expe<5ling  them,  out  upon 
the  height  where  the  park-house  was  now 
standing.  After  dinner,  Charlotte  rather  held 
back  her  guests.  She  did  not  wish  that  there 
should  be  any  solemn  or  formal  procession, 
and  they  found  their  way  in  little  parties, 
broken  up,  as  they  pleased,  without  rule  or 
order,  to  the  scene  of  adlion.  Charlotte 
stayed  behind  with  Ottilie,  and  did  not  im- 
prove matters  by  doing  so.  For  Ottilie  being 
really  the  last  that  appeared,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  trumpets  and  the  clarionets  had  only  been 
waiting  for  her,  and  as  if  the  gayeties  had  been 
ordered  to  commence  dire6lly  on  her  arrival. 

To  take  off  the  rough  appearance  of  the 
house,  it  had  been  hung  with  green  boughs 
and  flowers.  They  had  dressed  it  out  in  an 
archite6lural  fashion,  according  to  a  design 
of  the  captain's;  only  that,  without  his  knowl- 
edge, Edward  had  desired  the  architedl  to 
work  in  the  date  upon  the  cornice  in  flowers, 
and  this  was  necessarily  permitted  to  remain. 
The  captain  had  only  arrived  on  the  scene  in 
time  to  prevent  Ottilie's  name  from  flguring 
in  splendor  on  the  gable.  The  beginning, 
which  had  been  made  for  this,  he  contrived 
to  turn  skilfully  to  some  other  use,  and  to  get 
rid  of  such  of  the  letters  as  had  been  already 
finished. 

The  garland  was  set  up,  and  was  to  be  seen 
far  and  wide  about  the  country.  The  flags 
and  the  ribands  fluttered  gayly  in  the  air ;  and 
a  short  oration  was,  the  greater  part  of  it,  dis- 
persed by  the  wind.  The  solemnity  was  at  an 
end.  There  was  now  to  be  a  dance  on  the 
smooth  lawn  in  front  of  the  building,  which 
had  been  inclosed  with  boughs  and  branches. 
A  gayly-dressed  working  mason  took  Edward 
up  to  a  smart-looking  girl  of  the  village,  and 
called  himself  upon  Ottilie,  who  stood  out 
with  him.  These  two  couples  speedily  found 
others  to  follow  them,  and  Edward  contrived 
pretty  soon  to  change  partners,  catching  Ot- 
tilie, and  making  the  round  with  her.  The 
younger  part  of  the  company  joined  merrily 
in  the  dance  with  the  people,  while  the  elder 
among  them  stood  and  looked  on. 

Then,  before  they  broke  up  and  walked 
about,  an  order  was  given  that  they  should  all 
colle6l  again  at  sunset  under  the  plane  trees. 
Edward  was  the  first  upon  the  spot,  ordering 
everything,  and  making  his  arrangements  with 
his  valet,  who  was  to  be  on  the  other  side,  in 
company  with  the  firework-maker,  managing 
his  exhibition  of  the  spedlacle. 


The  captain  was  far  from  satisfied  at  some 
of  the  preparations  which  he  saw  made ;  and 
he  endeavored  to  get  a  word  with  Edward 
about  the  crush  of  spectators  which  was  to  be 
expedled.  But  the  latter,  somewhat  hastily, 
begged  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  manage 
this  part  of  the  day's  amusements  himself. 

The  upper  end  of  the  embankment  having 
been  recently  raised,  was  still  far  from  com- 
padl.  It  had  been  staked,  but  there  was  no 
grass  upon  it,  and  the  earth  was  uneven  and 
insecure.  The  crowd  pressed  on,  however,  in 
great  numbers.  The  sun  went  down,  and  the 
castle  party  was  served  with  refreshments  under 
the  plane  trees,  to  pass  the  time  till  it  should 
have  become  sufi&ciently  dark.  The  place 
was  approved  of  beyond  measure,  and  they 
looked  forward  to  frequently  enjoying  the 
view  over  so  lovely  a  sheet  of  water,  on  future 
occasions. 

A  calm  evening,  a  perfeft  absence  of  wind, 
promised  everything  in  favor  of  the  speAacle, 
when  suddenly  loud  and  violent  shrieks  were 
heard.  Large  masses  of  the  earth  had  given 
way  on  the  edge  of  the  embankment,  and  a 
number  of  people  were  precipitated  into  the 
water.  The  pressure  from  the  throng  had 
gone  on  increasing  till  at  last  it  had  become 
more  than  the  newly-laid  soil  would  bear,  and 
the  bank  had  fallen  in.  Everybody  wanted 
to  obtain  the  best  place,  and  now  there  was 
no  getting  either  backwards  or  forwards. 

People  ran  this  and  that  way,  more  to  see 
what  was  going  on  than  to  render  assistance. 
What  could  be  done  when  no  one  could  reach 
the  place  ? 

TTie  captain,  with  a  few  determined  persons, 
hurried  down  and  drove  the  crowd  off  the 
embankment  back  upon  the  shore ;  in  order 
that  those  who  were  really  of  ser\'ice  might 
have  free  room  to  move.  One  way  or  another 
they  contrived  to  seize  hold  of  such  as  were 
sinking;  and  with  or  without  assistance  all 
who  had  been  in  the  water  were  got  out  safe 
upon  the  bank,  with  the  exception  of  one  boy, 
whose  struggles  in  his  fright,  instead  of  bring- 
ing him  nearer  to  the  embankment,  had  only 
carried  him  further  from  it.  His  strength 
seemed  to  be  failing — now  only  a  hand  was 
seen  above  the  surface,  and  now  a  foot.  By 
an  unlucky  chance  the  boat  was  on  the  op- 
posite shore  filled  with  fireworks — it  was  a 
long  business  to  unload  it,  and  help  was  slow 
in  coming.  The  captain's  resolution  was 
taken ;  he  flung  off"  his  coat ;  all  eyes  were 
diredled  towards  him,  and  his  sturdy  vigorous 
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figure  gave  evt-ryouc  hope  and  ronfidence; 
but  a  cry  of  surprise  rest:  out  of  the  crowd  as 
ihey  saw  him  fling  himself  into  the  water — 
every  eye  watched  him  as  the  strong  swimmer 
swiftly  reached  the  boy,  and  bore  him,  al- 
though to  appearance  dead,  to  the  embank- 
ment. 
Now  came  up  tlie  boat.  The  captain  stepped 
rained  whether  there  were  any  ■^tii! 
missing,  or  whether  ihey  were  all  safe.  The 
surgeon  was  speedily  on  the  spot,  and  took 
chiu-gc  of  the  inanimate  boy.  Charlotte 
joined  them,  and  entreated  the  captain  lo 
go  now  and  take  care  of  himself,  to  hurry 
back  to  the  castle  and  change  his  clothes. 
He  would  not  go,  howe\'er,  till  persons  on 
whose  sense  he  could  rely,  who  had  been  close 
to  the  spot  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  and 
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ought  to  be  done  for  the  boy  who  had  been 
saved,  and  for  his  preserver. 

•*The  surgeon  will  do  whatever  is  right,  no 
doubt,**  replied  Edward.  **He  is  provided 
with  everything  which  he  can  want,  and  we 
sliould  only  be  in  the  way  if  we  crowded 
about  him  with  our  anxieties." 

Charlotte  persisted  in  her  opinion,  and 
n>ade  a  sign  to  Ottilie,  who  at  once  prepared 
to  retire  with  her.  Edward  seized  her  hand, 
and  cried,  **  We  will  not  end  this  day  in  a 
lazaretto.  She  is  too  good  for  a  sister  of 
mercy.  Without  us,  1  should  think,  the 
half-dead  may  wake,  and  the  living  dry  them- 
selves.** 

Charlotte  did  not  answer,  but  went.  Some 
followed  her — others  followed  these:  in  the 
end,  no  one  wished  to  be  the  last,  and  all  fol- 
lowed. Edward  and  Ottilie  found  themselves 
alone  under  the  plane  trees.  He  insisted  that 
stay  he  would,  earnestly,  passionately,  as  she 
entreated  him  to  go  back  with  her  to  the 
castle.  **  No,  Ottilie  !'*  he  cried ;  **  the  extra- 
ordinary is  not  brought  to  pass  in  the  smooth 
common  wav — the  wonderful  accident  of  this 
evening  brings  us  more  speedily  together. 
You  are  mine — I  have  often  said  it  to  vou, 
and  sworn  it  to  you.  We  will  not  say  it  and 
swear  it  any  more — we  will  make  it  be.*' 

The  boat  came  over  from  the  other  side. 
The  valet  was  in  it — he  asked,  with  some  em- 
barrassment, what  his  master  wished  to  have 
done  with  the  fireworks  ? 

**Let  them  off!**  Edward  cried  to  him: 
**let  them  off! — It  was  only  for  you  that  they 
were  provided,  Ottilie,  and  you  shall  be  the 
only  one  to  see  them !  Let  me  sit  beside  you, 
and  enjoy  them  with  you.'*  Tenderly,  timidly, 
he  sat  down  at  her  side,  without  touching  her. 

Rockets  went  hissing  up — cannon  thundered 
— Roman  candles  shot  out  their  blazing  balls — 
squibs  flashed  and  darted — wheels  si)un  round, 
first  singly,  then  in  pairs,  then  all  at  once, 
faster  and  faster,  one  after  the  other,  and  more 
and  more  together.  Edward,  whose  bosom  was 
on  fire,  watched  the  blazing  spedlacle  with 
eyes  gleaming  with  delight ;  but  Ottilie,  with 
her  delicate  and  nervous  feelings,  in  all  this 
noise  and  fitful  blazing  and  flashing,  found 
more  to  distress  her  than  to  please.  She 
leaned  shrinking  against  Edward,  and  he,  as 
slie  drew  to  him  and  clung  to  him,  felt  the 
delightful  sense  that  she  belonged  entirely  to 
him. 

The  night  had  scarcely  reassumed  its  rights, 
when  the  moon  rose  and  lighted  their  path  as 


they  walked  back.  A  figure,  with  his  hat  in 
his  hand,  stepped  across  their  way,  and  begged 
an  alms  of  thtm — in  the  general  holiday  he 
said  that  he  had  been  forgotten.  TTie  moon 
shone  upon  his  face,  and  Edward  recognized 
the  features  of  the  importunate  beggar ;  but, 
happy  as  he  then  was,  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  be  angry  with  anyone.  He  could  not 
recolle<5l  that,  esf)ecially  for  that  particular 
day,  begging  had  been  forbidden  under  the 
heaviest  penalties — he  thrust  his  hand  into  his 
pocket,  took  the  first  coin  which  he  found, 
and  gave  the  fellow  a  piece  of  gold.  His 
own  happiness  was  so  unbounded  that  he 
would  have  liked  to  have  shared  it  with  every- 
one. 

In  the  meantime  all  had  gone  well  at  the 
castle.  The  skill  of  the  surgeon,  everything 
which  was  required  being,  ready  at  hand, 
Charlotte's  assistance — all  had  worked  to- 
gether, and  the  boy  was  brought  to  life 
again.  The  guests  dispersed,  wishing  to  catch 
a  glimpse  or  two  of  what  was  to  be  seen  of 
the  fireworks  from  the  distance;  and,  aflera 
scene  of  such  confusion,  were  glad  to  get 
back  to  their  own  quiet  homes. 

The  captain  also,  after  having  rapidly  changed 
his  dress,  had  taken  an  a^ive  part  in  what 
required  to  be  done.  It  was  now  all  quiet 
again,  and  he  found  himself  alone  with  Char- 
lotte— gently  and  affe6lionately  he  now  told 
her  that  his  time  for  leaving  them  approached. 
She  had  gone  through  so  much  that  evening, 
that  this  discovery  made  but  a  slight  impres- 
sion upon  her — she  had  seen  how  her  friend 
could  sacrifice  himself;  how  he  had  saved 
another,  and  had  himself  been  saved.  These 
strange  incidents  seemed  to  foretell  an  impor- 
tant future  to  her — but  not  an  unhappy  one. 

Edward,  who  now  entered  with  Ottilie,  was 
informed  at  once  of  the  impending  departure 
of  the  captain.  He  suspected  that  Charlotte 
had  known  longer  how  near  it  was;  but  he 
was  far  too  much  occupied  with  himself,  and 
with  his  own  plans,  to  take  it  amiss,  or  care 
about  it. 

On  the  contrary,  he  listened  attentively, 
and  with  signs  of  pleasure,  to  the  account  of 
the  excellent  and  honorable  position  in  which 
the  captain  was  to  be  placed.  The  course  of 
the  future  was  hurried  impetuously  forward  by 
his  own  secret  wishes.  Already  he  saw  the 
captain  married  to  Charlotte,  and  himself 
married  to  Ottilie.  It  would  have  l)een  the 
richest  present  which  anyone  could  have  made 
him,  on  the  occasion  of  the  day's  festival ! 
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But  how  surprised  was  Ottitie,  when,  od 
going  to  her  room,  slie  found  upon  the  table 
the  beautiful  box  I  Instantly  she  opened  it; 
inside,  all  the  things  were  so  nicely  jiacked 
and  arranged,  that  she  did  not  venture  to  lake 
them  out,  she  scarcely  even  ventured  to  lift 
them.  There  were  muslin,  cambric,  silk, 
shawb  and  lace,  all  rivalling  each  other  in 
delicacy,  beauty  and  costliness — nor  were  or- 
naments forgotten.  The  intention  had  been, 
as  she  saw  well,  to  furnish  her  with  more  than 
one  complete  suit  of  clothes:  but  it  was  all  so 
costly,  so  little  like  what  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed to,  that  she  scarcely  dared,  even  in 
thought,  to  believe  it  could  be  really  for 
her. 

5— 7" 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  next  morning  the  captain  had  disap- 
peared, having  left  a  grateful,  feeling  letter 
addressed  lo  his  friends  upon  his  table.  He 
and  Charlotte  had  already  taken  a  half  leave 
of  each  other  ihc  evening  before — she  felt 
that  the  parting  was  forever,  and  siie  resigned 
herself  to  it;  for  in  ihe  count's  second  letter, 
which  Ihe  captain  had  at  last  shown  to  her, 
there  was  a  hint  of  a  prospei^  of  an  advan- 
tageous marriage,  and,  although  he  had  paid 
no  attention  to  it  at  all,  she  accepted  it  for  as 
good  as  certain,  and  gave  him  up  firmly  and 
fully. 

Now,  therefore,  she  tliought  that  she  had  a 
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right  to  require  of  others  the  same  control  over 
themselves  which  she  had  exercised  herself:  it 
had  not  been  impossible  to  her,  and  it  ought 
not  to  be  impossible  to  ihem.  With  this  feel- 
ing she  began  the  conversation  with  her  hus- 
band; and  she  entered  upon  it  the  more 
openly  and  easily,  from  a  sense  that  the  ques- 
tion must  now,  once  for  all,  be  decisively  set 
at  rest. 

**  Our  friend  has  left  us,'*  she  said ;  '*  we  are 
now  once  more  together  as  we  were — and  it 
depends  upon  ourselves  whether  we  choose  to 
return  altogether  into  our  old  position." 

Edward,  who  heard  nothing  except  what 
flattered  his  own  passion,  believed  that  Char- 
lotte, in  these  words,  was  alluding  to  her  pre- 
vious widowed  state,  and,  in  a  roundabout 
way,  was  making  a  suggestion  for  a  separation ; 
so  that  he  answered,  with  a  laugh,  *' Why  not? 
all  we  want  is  to  come  to  an  understanding.'* 
But  he  found  himself  sorely  enough  unde- 
ceived, as  Charlotte  continued,  "And  we  have 
now  a  choice  of  opportunities  for  placing  Ot- 
tilie  in  another  situation.  Two  openings  have 
offered  themselves  for  her,  either  of  which  will 
do  very  well.  Either  she  can  return  to  the 
school,  as  my  daughter  has  left  it  and  is  with 
her  great-aunt;  or  she  can  be  received  into  a 
desirable  family,  where,  as  the  companion  of 
an  only  child,  she  will  enjoy  all  the  advantages 
of  a  solid  education." 

Edward,  with  a  tolerably  successful  effort  at 
commanding  himself,  replied,  *'Ottilie  has 
been  so  much  spoiled,  by  living  so  long  with 
us  here,  that  she  will  scarcely  like  to  leave  us 
now. ' ' 

**  We  have  all  of  us  been  too  much  spoiled," 
said  Charlotte;  '*and  yourself  not  least.  This 
is  an  epoch  which  requires  us  seriously  to  be- 
think ourselves.  It  is  a  solemn  warning  to  us 
to  consider  what  is  really  for  the  good  of  all 
the  members  of  our  little  circle — and  we  our- 
selves must  not  be  afraid  of  making  sacrifices." 

"At  any  rate  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  right 
that  Ottilie  should  be  made  a  sacrifice,"  re- 
plied Edward  ;  "and  that  would  be  the  case  if 
we  were  now  to  allow  her  to  be  sent  away 
among  strangers.  The  captain's  good  genius 
has  sought  him  out  here — we  can  feel  easy, 
we  can  feel  happy,  at  seeing  him  leave  us; 
but  who  can  tell  what  may  be  before  Ottilie? 
There  is  no  occasion  for  haste." 

"What  is  before  us  is  sufficiently  clear," 
Cliarlottc  answered,  with  some  emotion  ;  and  as 
she  was  determined  to  liave  it  all  out  at  once, 
she  went  on:    "You  love  Ottilie;  every  day 
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you  are  becoming  more  attached  to  her.  A 
reciprocal  feeling  is  rising  on  her  side  as  well, 
and  feeding  itself  in  the  same  way.  Why 
should  we  not  acknowledge  in  words  what 
every  hour  makes  obvious?  and  are  we  not  to 
have  the  common  prudence  to  ask  ourselves  in 
what  it  is  to  end  ?' ' 

"We  may  not  be  able  to  find  an  answer  on 
the  moment,"  replied  Edward,  colle6ling  him- 
self; "but  so  much  may  be  said,  that  if  we 
cannot  exadlly  tell  what  will  come  of  it,  we 
may  resign  ourselves  to  wait  and  see  what  the 
future  may  tell  us  about  it." 

"  No  great  wisdom  is  required  to  prophesy 
here,"  answered  Charlotte;  "and,  at  any  rate, 
we  ought  to  feel  that  you  and  I  are  past  the 
age  when  people  may  walk  blindly  where  they 
should  not  or  ought  not  to  go.  There  is  no 
one  else  to  take  care  of  us — we  must  be  our 
own  friends,  our  own  managers.  No  one  ex- 
pe6ls  us  to  commit  ourselves  in  an  outrage 
upon  decency:  no  one  expe<5ls  that  we  are 
going  to  expose  ourselves  to  censure  or  to 
ridicule." 

"How  can  you  so  mistake  me?"  said  Ed- 
ward, unable  to  reply  to  his  wife's  clear,  open 
words.  "Can  you  find  it  a  fault  in  me,  if  I 
am  anxious  about  Ottilie's  happiness?  I  do 
not  mean  future  happiness — no  one  can  count 
on  that — but  what  is  present,  palpable,  imme- 
diate. Consider,  don't  deceive  yourself;  con- 
sider frankly  Ottilie's  case,  torn  away  from 
us,  and  sent  to  live  among  strangers.  I,  at 
least,  am  not  cruel  enough  to  propose  such  a 
change  for  her!" 

Charlotte  saw  too  clearly  into  her  husband's 
intentions,  through  this  disguise.  For  the 
first  time  she  felt  how  far  he  had  estranged 
himself  from  her.  Her  voice  shook  a  little — 
"Will  Ottilie  be  happy  if  she  divides  us?" 
she  said.  "  If  she  deprives  me  of  a  husband, 
and  his  children  of  a  father!" 

"Our  children,  I  should  have  thought,  were 
sufficiently  provided  for,"  said  Edward,  with 
a  cold  smile;  adding,  rather  more  kindly, 
"  but  why  at  once  expe6l  the  very  worst?" 

"The  verv  worst  is  too  sure  to  follow  this 
passion  of  yours,"  returned  Charlotte:  "do 
not  refuse  good  advice  while  there  is  yet  time; 
do  not  throw  away  the  means  which  I  propose 
to  save  us.  In  troubled  cases  those  must  work 
and  help  who  see  the  clearest — this  time  it  is 
I.  Dear,  dearest  Edward  !  listen  to  me — can 
you  propose  to  nic,  that  now  at  once  I  shall 
renounce  my  happiness!  renounce  my  fairest 
rights !  renounce  you  ! ' ' 
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**Who  says  that?*'  replied  Ekiward,  with 
some  embarrassment. 

"You,  yourself,"  answered  Charlotte;  **in 
determining  to  keep  Ottilie  here  are  you  not 
acknowledging  everything  which  must  arise 
out  of  it?  I  will  urge  nothing  on  you — but 
if  you  cannot  conquer  yourself,  at  least  you 
will  not  be  able  much  longer  to  deceive  your- 
self.'* 

Edward  felt  how  right  she  was.  It  is  fearful 
to  hear  spoken  out,  in  words,  what  the  heart 
has  gone  on  long  permitting  to  itself  in  secret. 
To  escape  only  for  a  moment,  Edward  an- 
swered, **It  is  not  yet  clear  to  me  what  you 
want.'* 

**My  intention,**  she  replied,  "was  to  talk 
over  with  you  these  two  proposals — each  of 
them  has  its  advantages.  The  school  would 
be  best  suited  to  her,  as  she  now  is ;  but  the 
other  situation  is  larger  and  wider,  and  prom- 
ises more,  when  I  think  what  she  may  become. ' ' 
She  then  detailed  to  her  husband  circumstan- 
tially what  would  lie  before  Ottilie  in  each 
position,  and  concluded  with  the  words,  **For 
my  own  part  I  should  prefer  the  lady's  house 
to  the  school,  for  more  reasons  than  one ;  but 
particularly  because  I  should  not  like  the  af- 
fedlion,  the  love  indeed,  of  the  young  man 
there,  which  Ottilie  has  gained,  to  increase." 

Ekiward  appeared  to  approve;  but  it  was 
only  to  find  some  means  of  delay.  Charlotte, 
who  desired  to  commit  him  to  a  definite  step, 
seized  the  opportunity,  as  Edward  made  no 
immediate  opposition,  to  settle  Ottilie* s  de- 
parture, for  which  she  had  already  privately 
made  all  preparations,  for  the  next  day. 

Edward  shuddered — he  thought  he  was  be- 
trayed. His  wife's  affectionate  speech  he 
fancied  was  an  artfully  contrived  trick  to 
separate  him  forever  from  his  happiness.  He 
appeared  to  leave  the  thing  entirely  to  her ; 
but  in  his  heart  his  resolution  was  alreadv 
taken.  To  gain  time  to  breathe,  to  put  off 
the  immediate  intolerable  misery  of  Ottilie's 
being  sent  away,  he  determined  to  leave  his 
house.  He  told  Charlotte  he  was  going ;  but 
he  had  blinded  her  to  his  real  reason,  by  tell- 
ing her  that  he  would  not  be  present  at 
Ottilie*s  departure;  indeed,  that,  from  that 
moment,  he  would  see  her  no  more.  Char- 
lotte, who  believed  that  she  had  gained  her 
point,  approved  most  cordially.  He  ordered 
his  horse,  gave  his  valet  the  necessary  direc- 
tions what  to  pack  up,  and  where  he  should 
follow  him;  and  then,  on  the  point  of  depart- 
ure, he  sat  down  and  wrote : 


Edward  to  Charlotte. 

"The  misfortune,  my  love,  which  has  be- 
fallen us,  may  or  may  not  admit  of  remedv; 
only  this  I  feel,  that  if  I  am  not  at  once  to  be 
driven  to  despair,  I  must  find  some  means  of 
delay  for  myself,  and  for  all  of  us.  In  making 
myself  the  sacrifice,  I  have  a  right  to  make  a 
request.  I  am  leaving  my  home,  and  I  only 
return  to  it  under  happier  and  more  peaceful 
auspices.  While  I  am  away  you  keep  pos- 
session of  it — hut  with  Ottilie.  I  choose  to 
know  that  she  is  with  you,  and  not  among 
strangers.  Take  care  of  her;  treat  her  as 
you  have  treated  her — only  more  lovingly, 
more  kindly,  more  tenderly !  I  promise  that 
I  will  not  attempt  any  secret  intercourse  with 
her.  Leave  me,  as  long  a  time  as  you  please, 
without  knowing  anything  about  you.  I  will 
not  allow  myself  to  be  anxious — nor  need  you 
be  uneasy  about  me:  only,  with  all  my  heart 
and  soul,  I  beseech  you,  make  no  attempt  to 
send  Ottilie  away,  or  to  introduce  her  into 
any  other  situation.  Beyond  the  circle  of  the 
castle  and  the  park,  placed  in  the  hands  of 
strangers,  she  belongs  to  me,  and  I  will  take 
possession  of  her !  If  you  have  any  regard 
for  my  affe6lion,  for  my  wishes,  for  my  suffer- 
ings, you  will  leave  me  alone  to  my  madness : 
and  if  any  hope  of  recovery  from  it  should 
ever  hereafter .  offer  itself  to  me,  I  will  not 
resist." 

This  last  sentence  ran  off  his  pen — not  out 
of  his  heart.  Even  when  he  saw  it  upon  the 
paper,  he  began  bitterly  to  weep.  That  he, 
under  any  circumstances,  should  renounce  the 
happiness — even  the  wretchedness — of  loving 
Ottilie !  He  only  now  began  to  feel  what  he 
was  doing — he  was  going  away  without  know- 
ing what  was  to  be  the  result.  At  any  rate  he 
was  not  to  see  her  again  now — with  what  cer- 
tainty could  he  promise  himself  that  he  would 
ever  see  her  again  ?  But  the  letter  was  written 
— the  horses  were  at  the  door;  every  moment 
he  was  afraid  he  might  see  Ottilie  somewhere, 
and  then  his  whole  purpose  would  go  to  the 
winds.  He  colle6led  hirtiself — he  remem- 
bered, that,  at  any  rate,  he  would  be  able  to 
return  at  any  moment  he  pleased;  and  fhat, 
by  his  absence  he  would  have  advanced  nearer 
to  his  wishes:  on  the  other  side,  he  pi6lured 
Ottilie  to  himself  forced  to  leave  the  house  if 
he  stayed.  He  sealed  the  letter,  ran  down  the 
steps,  and  sprang  upon  his  horse. 

As  he  rode  past  the  hotel,  he  saw  the  beggar 
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to  whom  he  had  given  so  much  money  the 
night  before,  sitting  under  the  trees:  the  man 
was  busy  enjoying  his  dinner,  and,  as  Edward 
passed,  stood  up,  and  made  him  the  humblest 
obeisance.  Tlial  figure  had  appeared  to  him 
yesterday,  when  Ottilie  was  on  his  arm  ;  now 
it  only  served  as  a  bitter  reminiscence  of  the 
happiest  hour  of  his  life.  His  grief  redoubled. 
'I'he  feeling  of  what  he  was  leaving  behind  was 
intolerable.  He  looked  again  at  ihe  beggar. 
"Happy  wretch!"  he  cried,  "you  can  still 
feed  upon  the  alms  of  yesterday — and  I  can- 
not any  more  on  the  happiness  of  yesterday !" 


lotte  took  her  out  for  a  long  walk,  and  talked 
of  various  other  things ;  but  not  once,  and 
apparently  on  purpose,  mentioning  her  hus- 
band. When  they  returned  she  found  the 
table  laid  only  with  two  covers. 

It  is  unpleasant  to  miss  even  the  most  trifling 
thing  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed.  In 
serious  things  such  a  loss  becomes  miserably 
painful.  Edward  and  the  captain  were  not 
there.  The  first  time  for  a  long  while  Char- 
lotte sat  at  the  head  of  the  table  herself — and 
it  seemed  to  Ottilie  as  if  she  was  deposed. 
The  two  ladies  sat  opposite  each  other;  Char- 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
Ottilie  heard  some  one  ride  away,  and 

went  to  the  window  in  time  just  to  catch  a 
sight  of  Edward's  back.  Ti  was  strange,  she 
thought,  that  he  should  have  left  the  house 
without  seeing  her,  without  having  even  wished 
her  cood-mornin<r.  She  gr.-w  uncomfortable, 
and  "her  anxietv  did  not  diminish  when  Char- 


lotte talked,  without  the  least  embarrassment, 
of  the  captain  and  his  appointment,  and  of 
the  little  hope  there  was  of  seeing  him  again 
for  a  long  tmie.     The  only  comfort  Ottilie 

could  find  for  herself  was  in  the  idea  that  Ed- 
ward had  ridden  after  his  friend,  to  accom- 
pany him  a  part  of  his  journey. 

On   rising  from  table,   however,   they  saw 


Edward's  travelling  carriage  under  the  win- 
dow. Charlotte,  a  little  as  if  she  was  put 
out,  asked  who  had  had  it  brought  round 
there.  She  was  told  it  was  the  valet,  who  had 
some  things  there  to  pack  up.  It  required  all 
Ottilie's  self-command  to  conceal  her  wonder 
and  her  distress. 

The  valet  came  in,  and  asked  if  they  would 
be  so  good  as  to  let  him  have  a  drinking  cup 
of  his  master's,  a  pair  of  silver  spoons,  and  a 
number  of  other  things,  which  seemed  to 
Ottilie  to  imply  that  he  was  gone  some  dis- 
tance, and  would  be  away  for  a  long  time. 

Charlotte  gave  him  a  very  cold  dry  answer. 
She  did  not  know  what  he  meant — he  had 
everything  belonging  to  his  master  under  his 
own  care.  What  the  man  wanted  was  to 
speak  a  word  to  Ottilie,  and  on  some  pretence 
or  other  to  get  her  out  of  the  room ;  he  made 
some  clever  excuse,  and  persisted  in  his  re- 
quest so  far  that  Ottilie  asked  if  she  should 
go  to  look  for  the  things  for  him  ?  But  Char- 
lotte quietly  said  that  she  had  better  not. 
The  valet  had  to  depart,  and  the  carriage 
rolled  awav. 

m 

It  was  a  dreadful  moment  for  Ottilie.  She 
understood  nothing — comprehended  nothing. 
She  could  only  feel  that  Edward  had  been 
parted  from  her  for  a  long  time.  Charlotte 
felt  for  her  situation,  and  left  her  to  herself. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  what  she 
went  through,  or  how  she  wept.  She  suffered 
infinitely.  She  prayed  that  God  would  help 
her  only  over  this  one  day.  The  day  passed, 
and  the  night,  and  when  she  came  to  herself 
again  she  felt  herself  a  changed  being. 

She  had  not  grown  composed.  She  was  not 
resigned,  but  after  having  lost  what  she  had 
lost,  she  was  still  alive,  and  there  was  still 
something  for  her  to  fear.  Her  anxiety,  after 
returning  to  consciousness,  was  at  once  lest, 
now  that  the  gentlemen  were  gone,  she  might 
be  sent  away  too.  She  never  guessed  at  Ed- 
ward's threats,  which  had  secured  her  remain- 
ing with  her  aunt.  Yet  Charlotte's  manner 
served  partially  to  reassure  her.  The  latter 
exerted  herself  to  find  employment  for  the 
poor  girl,  and  hardly  ever, — never,  if  she 
could  help  it, — left  her  out  of  her  sight ;  and 
although  she  knew  well  how  little  words  can 
do  against  the  power  of  passion,  yet  she  knew, 
too,  the  sure  though  slow  influence  of  thought 
and  refle6lion,  and  therefore  missed  no  oppor- 
tunity of  inducing  Ottilie  to  talk  with  her  on 
every  variety  of  subjedl. 

It  was  no  little  comfort  to  Ottilie  when  one 


day  Charlotte  took  an  opportunity  of  making 
(she  did  it  on  purpose)  the  wise  observation, 
**  How  keenly  grateful  people  were  to  us  when 
we  were  able  by  stilling  and  calming  them  to 
help  them  out  of  the  entanglements  of  passion  ! 
Let  us  set  cheerfully  to  work,"  she  said,  **at 
what  the  men  have  left  incomplete:  we  shall 
be  preparing  the  most  charming  surprise  for 
them  when  they  return  to  us,  and  our  tem- 
perate proceedings  will  have  carried  through 
and  executed  what  their  impatient  natures 
would  have  spoiled." 

**  Speaking  of  temperance,  my  dear  aunt,  I 
cannot  help  saying  how  I  am  struck  with  the 
intemperance  of  men,  particularly  in  respe6l 
of  wine.  It  has  often  pained  and  distressed 
me,  when  I  have  observed  how,  for  hours  to- 
gether, clearness  of  understanding,  judgment, 
considerateness,  and  whatever  is  most  amiable 
about  them,  will  be  utterly  gone,  and  instead 
of  the  good  which  they  might  have  done  if 
they  had  been  themselves,  most  disagreeable 
things  sometimes  threaten.  How  often  may 
not  wrong,  rash  determinations  have  arisen 
entirely  from  that  one  cause!" 

Charlotte  assented,  but  she  did  not  go  on 
with  the  subjedl.  She  saw  only  too  clearly 
that  it  was  Edward  of  whom  Ottilie  was  think- 
ing. It  was  not  exa6lly  habitual  with  him, 
but  he  allowed  himself  much  more  frequently 
than  was  at  all  desirable  to  stimulate  his  en- 
joyment and  his  p)ower  of  talking  and  a6ling 
by  such  indulgence.  If  what  Charlotte  had 
just  said  had  set  Ottilie  thinking  again  about 
men,  and  particularly  about  Edward,  she  was 
all  the  more  struck  and  startled  when  her  aunt 
began  to  speak  of  the  impending  marriage  of 
the  captain  as  of  a  thing  quite  settled  and 
acknowledged.  This  gave  a  totally  different 
aspedl  to  affairs  from  what  Edward  had  pre- 
viously led  her  to  entertain.  It  made  her 
watch  every  expression  of  Charlotte's,  every 
hint,  every  adlion,  every  step.  Ottilie  had 
become  jealous,  sharp-eyed  and  suspicious, 
without  knowing  it. 

Meanwhile,  Charlotte  with  her  clear  glance 
looked  through  the  whole  circumstances  of 
their  situation,  and  made  arrangements  which 
would  provide,  among  other  advantages,  full 
employment  for  Ottilie.  She  contradled  her 
household,  not  parsimoniously,  but  into  nar- 
rower dimensions;  and,  indeed,  in  one  point 
of  view,  these  moral  aberrations  might  be 
taken  for  a  not  unfortunate  accident.  For  in 
the  style  in  which  they  had  been  going  on, 
they  had  fallen   imperceptibly  into   extrava- 
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gance;  and  from  a  want  of  seasonable  reflec-  I 
tion,  from  the  rate  at  which  they  iiad  been 
living,  and  from  the  variety  of  schemes  into 
which  they  had  been  launching  out,  their  fine  ' 
fortune,  which  had  been  in  excellent  con- 
dition, had  been  shaken,  if  not  seriously  in-  ' 
jured.  I 

The  improvements  which  were  going  on  in  i 
the  park  she  did  not  interfere  with ;  she  rather 
sought  to  advance  whatever  might  form  a 
basis  for  future  operations.  But  here,  too,  ! 
she  assigned  herself  a  limit.  Her  husband 
on  his  return  should  still  find  abundance  to  I 
amuse  himself  with. 

In  all  this  work  she  could  not  sufficiently  | 


value  the  assistance  of  the  young  architefl. 
In  a  short  time  the  lake  lay  stretched  out 
under  her  eyes,  its  new  shores  turfed  and 
planted  with  ihe  most  discriminating  and  ex- 
cellent judgment.  The  rough  work  at  the 
new  house  was  all  finished.  Everything  which 
was  necessary  to  prolefl  it  from  the  weather 
she  took  care  to  see  provided,  and  there  for 
the  present  she  allowed  it  to  rest  in  a  con- 
dition in  which  what  remained  to  lie  done 
could  hereafter  be  readily  commenced  again. 
Thus  hour  by  hour  she  recovered  her  spirits 
and  her  cheerfulness.  Oltilie  only  seemed  to 
have  done  so.  She  was  only  forever  watching, 
in  all  that  was  said  and  done,  for  symptoms 


which  might  show  her  whether  Edward  would 
be  soon  returning:  and  this  one  thought  was 
the  only  one  in  which  she  felt  any  interest. 

It  was,  therefore,  a  very  welcome  proposal 
to  her  when  it  was  suggested  that  they  should 
get  together  the  boys  of  the  peasants,  and 
employ  them  in  keeping  the  park  clean  and 
neat.  Edward  had  long  entertained  the  idea. 
A  pleasant- looking  sort  of  uniform  was  made 
for  them,  which  they  were  to  put  on  in  the 
evenings,  after  they  had  been  properly  cleaned 
and  washed.  The  wardrobe  was  kept  in  the 
castle;  the  more  sensible  and  ready  of  the 
boys  themselves  were  intrusted  with  the  man- 
agement of  it — the  archite6l  a6ting  as  chief 
diredlor.  In  a  very  short  time,  the  children 
acquired  a  kind  of  chara6ler.  It  was  found 
easy  to  mould  them  into  what  was  desired ; 
and  they  went  through  their  work  not  without 
a  sort  of  manoeuvre.  As  they  marched  along, 
with  their  garden  shears,  their  long-handled 
pruning  knives,  their  rakes,  their  little  spades 
and  hoes,  and  sweeping  brooms;  others  fol- 
lowing after  these  with  baskets  to  carry  off  the 
stones  and  rubbish;  and  others,  last  of  all, 
trailing  along  the  heavy  iron  roller — it  was  a 
thoroughly  pretty,  delightful  procession.  The 
architedl  observed  in  it  a  beautiful  series  of 
situations  and  occupations  to  ornament  the 
frieze  of  a  garden-house.  Ottilie,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  see  nothing  in  it  but  a  kind  of 
parade,  to  salute  the  master  of  the  house  on 
his  near  return. 

And  this  stimulated  her,  and  made  her  wish 
to  begin  something  of  the  sort  herself.  They 
had  before  endeavored  to  encourage  the  girls 
of  the  village  in  knitting  and  sewing  and 
spinning,  and  whatever  else  women  could  do; 
and  since  what  had  been  done  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  village  itself,  there  had  been 
a  p>erceptible  advance  in  these  descriptions  of 
industry.  Ottilie  had  given  what  assistance 
was  in  her  power,  but  she  had  given  it  at  ran- 
dom, as  opf)ortunity  or  inclination  prompted 
her ;  now  she  thought  she  would  go  to  work 
more  satisfadlorily  and  methodically.  But  a 
company  is  not  to  be  formed  out  of  a  num- 
ber of  girls,  as  easily  as  out  of  a  number  of 
boys.  She  followed  her  own  good  sense,  and, 
without  being  exa6lly  conscious  of  it,  her 
efforts  were  solely  diredled  towards  conne6ling 
every  girl  as  closely  as  possible  each  with  her 
own  home,  her  own  parents,  brothers  and 
sisters:  and  she  succeeded  with  many  of 
them.  One  lively  little  creature  only  was  in- 
cessantly complained  of  as  showing  no  capacity 


for  work,  and  as  never  likely  to  do  anything 
if  she  were  left  at  home. 

Ottilie  could  not  be  angry  with  the  girl,  for 
to  herself  the  little  thing  was  especially  at- 
tached— she  clung  to  her,  went  after  her,  and 
ran  about  with  her,  whenever  she  was  per- 
mitted— and  then  she  would  be  a6live  and 
cheerful  and  never  tire.  It  appeared  to  be  a 
necessity  of  the  child's  nature  to  hang  about 
a  beautiful  mistress.  At  first,  Ottilie  allowed 
her  to  be  her  companion  ;  then  she  herself 
began  to  feel  a  sort  of  affe6lion  for  her;  and, 
at  last,  they  never  parted  at  all,  and  Nanny 
attended  her  mistress  wherever  she  went. 

The  latter 's  footsteps  were  often  bent  to- 
wards the  garden,  where  she  liked  to  watch 
the  beautiful  show  of  fruit.  It  was  just  the 
end  of  the  raspberry  and  cherry  season,  the 
few  remains  of  which  were  no  little  delight  to 
Nanny.  On  the  other  trees  there  was  a 
promise  of  a  magnificent  bearing  for  the 
autumn,  and  the  gardener  talked  of  nothing 
but  his  master;  and  how  he  wished  that  he 
might  be  at  home  to  enjoy  it.  Ottilie  could 
listen  to  the  good  old  man  forever !  He  thor- 
oughly understood  his  business ;  and  Edward 
— Edward — Edward — was  forever  the  theme 
of  his  praise ! 

Ottilie  observed,  how  well  all  the  grafts 
which  had  been  budded  in  the  spring  had 
taken.  "  I  only  wish,"  the  gardener  answered, 
**  my  good  master  may  come  to  enjoy  them. 
If  he  were  here  this  autumn,  he  would  see 
what  beautiful  sorts  there  are  in  the  old  castle 
garden,  which  the  late  lord,  his  honored  father, 
put  there.  I  think  the  fruit  gardeners  that 
are  now  don't  succeed  as  well  as  the  Car- 
thusians used  to  do.  We  find  many  fine 
names  in  the  catalogue,  and  then  we  bud  from 
them,  and  bring  up  the  shoots,  and,  at  last, 
when  they  come  to  bear,  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  have  such  trees  standing  in  our 
garden.** 

Over  and  over  again,  whenever  the  faithful 
old  servant  saw  Ottilie,  he  asked  when  his 
master  might  be  expe6led  home ;  and  when 
Ottilie  had  nothing  to  tell  him,  he  would  look 
vexed,  and  let  her  see  in  his  manner  that  he 
thought  she  did  not  care  to  tell  him:  the 
sense  of  uncertainty  which  was  thus  forced 
upon  her  became  painful  beyond  measure,  and 
yet  she  could  never  be  absent  from  these  beds 
and  borders.  What  she  and  Edward  had 
sown  and  planted  together  were  now  in  full 
flower,  requiring  no  further  care  from  her, 
except  that  Nanny  should  be  at  hand  with  the 
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watering-pot;  and  who  shall  say  with  what 
sensations  she  watched  the  later  flowers,  which 
were  just  beginning  to  show,  and  which  were 
to  be  in  the  bloom  of  their  beauty  on  Ed- 
ward's birthday,  the  holiday  to  which  she  had 
looked  forward  with  such  eagerness,  when 
these  flowers  were  to  have  expressed  her  aflec- 
tion  and  her  gratitude  to  him ! — but  the  hopes 
which  she  had  formed  of  thai  festival  were 
dead  now,  and  doubt  and  anxiety  never  ceased 
to  haunt  the  soul  of  the  poor  giri. 

Into  real  open,  hearty  understanding  with 
Charlotte,  there  was  no  more  a  chance  of  her 
being  able  to  return ;  for,  indeed,  the  position 
of  these  two  ladies  was  very  different.  If 
things  could  remain  in  their  old  state — if  it 
were  possible  that  they  could  return  again  into 
the  smooth,  even  way  of  calm  ordered  life, 
Charlotte  gained  everything ;  she  gained  hap- 
piness for  the  present,  and  a  happy  future 
opened  before  her.  On  the  other  hand,  for 
Ottilie  all  was  lost — one  may  say,  all ;  for  she 
had  first  found  in  Edward  what  life  and  hap- 
piness meant;  and,  in  her  present  position, 
she  felt  an  infinite  and  dreary  chasm  of  which 
before  she  could  have  formed  no  conception. 
A  heart  which  seeks,  feels  well  that  it  wants 
something ;  a  heart  which  has  lost,  feels  that 
something  is  gone — its  yearning  and  its  long- 
ing changes  into  uneasy  impatience — and  a 


woman's  spirit,  which  is  accustomed  to  wait- 
ing and  to  enduring,  must  now  pass  out  from 
its  proper  sphere,  become  aiftive,  and  at- 
tempt and  do  something  to  make  its  own  hap- 
piness. 

Ottilie  had  not  given  up  Edward — how 
could  she? — although  Charlotte,  wisely  enough, 
in  spite  of  her  convidtion  to  the  contrary,  as- 
sumed it  as  a  thing  of  course,  and  resolutely 
took  it  as  decided  that  a  quiet  rational  regard 
was  possible  between  her  husband  and  Ottilie. 
How  often,  however,  did  not  Oltilie  remain 
at  nights,  after  bolting  herself  into  her  room, 
on  her  knees  before  the  open  box,  gazing  at 
the  birthday  presents,  of  which  as  yet  she  had 
not  touched  a  single  thing — not  cut  out  or 
made  up  a  single  dress!  How  often  with  the 
sunrise  did  the  poor  girl  hurry  out  of  the 
house,  in  which  she  once  had  found  all  her 
happiness,  away  into  the  free  air,  into  the 
country  which  then  had  had  no  charms  for 
her.  Even  on  the  solid  earth  she  could  not 
bear  to  stay;  she  would  spring  into  the  boat, 
and  row  out  into  the  middle  of  the  lake,  and 
there,  drawing  out  some  book  of  travels,  lie 
rocked  by  the  motion  of  the  waves,  reading 
and  dreaming  that  she  was  far  away,  where 
she  would  never  fail  to  find  her  friend — she 
remaining  ever  nearest  to  his  heart,  and  he  to 
hers. 


Eleflive  Affinities, 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  the  strange, 
busy  gentleman,  whose  acquaintance  we  have 
already  made — Mittler — as  soon  as  he  received 
information  of  the  disorder  which  had  broken 
out  among  his  friends,  felt  desirous,  though 
neither  side  had  as  yet  called  on  him  for 
assistance,  to  fulfil  a  friend's  part  towards 
them,  and  do  what  he  could  to  help  them  in 
their  misfortune.  He  thought  it  advisable, 
however,  to  wait  first  a  little  while;  knowing 
too  well,  as  he  did,  that  it  was  more  difficult 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  cultivated  persons  in 
their  moral  perplexities,  than  of  the  unculti- 
vated. He  left  them,  therefore,  for  some 
time  to  themselves;  but  at  last  he  could  with- 
hold no  longer,  and  he  hastened  to  seek  out 
Edward,  on  whose  traces  he  had  already 
lighted.  His  road  led  him  to  a  pleasant, 
pretty  valley,  with  a  range  of  green,  sweetly- 
wooded  meadows,  down  the  centre  of  which 
ran  a  never-failing  stream,  sometimes  winding 
slowly  along,  then  tumbling  and  rushing 
among  rocks  and  stones.  The  hills  sloped 
gently  up  on  either  side,  covered  with  rich 
corn-fields  and  well-kept  orchards.  The  vil- 
lages were  at  proper  distances  from  each 
other.  The  whole  had  a  peaceful  character 
about  it,  and  the  detached  scenes  seemed 
designed  expressly,  if  not  for  painting,  at 
least  for  life. 

At  last  a  neatly-kept  farm,  with  a  clean, 
modest  dwelling-house,  situated  in  the  middle 
of  a  garden,  fell  under  his  eye.  He  con- 
jectured that  this  was  Edward's  present  abode; 
and  he  was  not  mistaken. 

Of  this  our  friend  in  his  solitude  we  have 
only  thus  much  to  say — that  in  his  seclusion 
he  was  resigning  himself  utterly  to  the  feeling 
of  his  passion,  thinking  out  plan  after  i)lan, 
and  feeding  himself  with  innumerable  hopes. 
He  could  not  deny  that  he  longed  to  see 
Ottilie  there;  that  he  would  like  to  carry  her 
off  there,  to  tempt  her  there;  and  whatever 
else  (putting,  as  he  now  did,  no  check  upon 
his  thoughts)  pleased  to  suggest  itself,  whether 
permitted  or  unj^ermitted.  Then  his  imagin- 
ation wandered  up  and  down,  picturing  every 
sort  of  possibility.  If  he  could  not  have  her 
there,  if  he  could  not  lawfully  possess  her,  he 
would  secure  to  her  the  possession  of  the 
property  for  her  own.  There  she  should  live 
for  herself,  silently,  independentlv  ;  she  should 
be   happy  in    that   spot — sometimes  his  self- 


torturing  mood  would  lead  him  further — be 
happy  in  it,  perhaps,  with  another. 

So  days  flowed  away  in  increasing  oscilla- 
tion between  hope  and  suffering,  between 
tears  and  happiness — between  purposes,  prep- 
arations, and  despair.  The  sight  of  Mittler 
did  not  surprise  him;  he  had  long  expelled 
that  he  would  come;  and  now  that  he  did,  he 
was  partly  welcome  to  him.  He  believed  that 
he  had  been  sent  by  Charlotte.  He  had  pre- 
pared himself  with  all  manner  of  excuses  and 
delays ;  and  if  these  would  not  serve,  with 
decided  refusals ;  or  else,  perhaps,  he  might 
hope  to  learn  something  of  Ottilie, — and  then 
he  would  be  dear  to  him  as  a  messenger  from 
heaven. 

Not  a  little  vexed  and  annoyed  was  Ed- 
ward, therefore,  when  he  understood  that 
Mittler  had  not  come  from  the  castle  at  all, 
but  of  his  own  free  accord.  His  heart  closed 
up,  and  at  first  the  conversation  would  not 
open  itself.  Mittler,  however,  knew  very  well 
that  a  heart  that  is  occupied  with  love  has  an 
urgent  necessity  to  express  itself — to  pour  out 
to  a  friend  what  is  passing  within  it;  and  he 
allowed  himself,  therefore,  after  a  few  speeches 
backwards  and  forwards,  for  this  once  to  go 
out  of  his  chara6ler,  and  play  the  confidant 
in  place  of  the  mediator.  He  had  calculated 
justly.  He  had  been  finding  fault  in  a  good- 
natured  way  with  Edward,  for  burying  himself 
in  that  lonely  place,  upon  which  Edward  re- 
plied : 

**I  do  not  know  how  I  could  spend  my 
time  more  agreeably.  I  am  always  occupied 
with  her;  I  am  always  close  to  her.  I  have 
the  inestimable  comfort  of  being  able  to  think 
where  Ottilie  is  at  each  moment — where  she  is 
going,  where  she  is  standing,  where  she  is  re- 
posing. I  see  her  moving  and  a6ling  before 
me  as  usual ;  ever  doing  or  designing  some- 
thing which  is  to  give  me  pleasure.  But  this 
will  not  always  answer;  for  how  can  I  be 
happy  away  from  her?  And  then  my  fancy 
begins  to  work;  I  think  what  Ottilie  should 
do  to  come  to  me;  I  write  sweet,  loving 
letters  in  her  name  to  myself,  and  then  I 
answer  them,  and  keep  the  sheets  together. 
I  have  promised  that  I  will  take  no  steps  to 
seek  her ;  and  that  promise  I  will  keep.  But 
what  binds  her,  that  she  should  make  no  ad- 
vances to  me?  Has  Charlotte  had  the  bar- 
barity to  exa6l  a  promise,  to  exadl  an  oath 
from  her,  not  to  write  to  me,  not  to  send  me 
I  a  word,  a  hint,  about  herself?  Very  likely 
I  she  has.     It  is  only  natural ;  and  yet  to  me 
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it  is  monstrous,  it  is  horrible.  If  she  loves 
me — as  I  think,  as  I  know  that  she  does — why 
does  she  not  resolve,  why  does  she  not  venture 
to  fly  to  me,  and  throw  herself  into  my  arms? 
I  often  think  she  ought  to  do  it;  and  she 
could  do  it.  If  I  ever  hear  a  noise  in  the 
hall,  I  look  towards  the  door.  It  must  be 
her — she  is  coming — I  look  up  to  see  her. 
Alas !  because  the  possible  is  impossible,  I  let 
myself  imagine  tliat  the  impossible  must  be- 
come possible.  At  night,  when  I  lie  awake, 
and  the  lamp  flings  an  uncertain  light  about 
the  room,  her  form,  her  spirit,  a  sense  of  her 
presence,  sweeps  over  me,  approaches  me, 
seizes  me.  It  is  but  for  a  moment ;  it  is  that 
I  may  have  an  assurance  that  she  is  thinking 
of  me,  that  she  is  mine.  Only  one  pleasure 
remains  to  me.  When  I  was  with  her  I  never 
dreamed  of  her;  now  when  I  am  far  away,  and, 
oddly  enough,  since  I  have  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  other  attractive  persons  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, for  the  first  time,  her  figure  appears 
to  me  in  my  dreams,  as  if  she  would  say  to 
me,  *Look  on  them,  and  on  me.  You  will 
find  none  more  beautiful,  more  lovely  than  I.' 
And  so  she  is  present  in  every  dream  I  have. 
In  whatever  happens  to  me  with  her,  we  are 
woven  in  and  in  together.  Now  we  are  sub- 
scribing a  contradl  together.  There  is  her 
hand,  and  there  is  mine ;  there  is  her  name, 
and  there  is  mine;  and  they  move  one  into 
the  other,  and  seem  to  devour  each  other. 
Sometimes  she  does  something  which  injures 
the  pure  idea  which  I  have  of  her ;  and  then 
I  feel  how  intensely  I  love  her,  by  the  inde- 
scribable anguish  which  it  causes  me.  Again, 
unlike  herself,  she  will  rally  and  vex  me ;  and 
then  at  once  the  figure  changes — her  sweet, 
round,  heavenly  face  draws  out;  it  is  not  her, 
it  is  another;  but  I  lie  vexed,  dissatisfied  and 
wretched.  Laugh  not,  dear  Mittler,  or  laugh 
on  as  you  will.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  this 
attachment,  of  this — if  you  please  to  call  it 
so — foolish,  frantic  passion.  No,  I  never 
loved  before.  It  is  only  now  that  I  know 
what  to  love  means.  Till  now,  what  I  have 
called  life  was  nothing  but  its  prelude — 
amusement,  sport  to  kill  the  time  with.  I 
never  lived  till  I  knew  her,  till  I  loved  her — 
entirely  and  only  loved  her.  People  have 
often  said  of  me,  not  to  my  face,  but  behind 
my  back,  that  in  most  things  I  was  but  a 
botcher  and  a  bungler.  It  may  be  so ;  for  I 
had  not  then  found  in  what  I  could  show  my- 
self a  master.  I  should  like  to  see  the  man 
who  outdoes   me  in   the   talent  of   love.     A 


miserable  life  it  is,  full  of  anguish  and  tears; 
but  it  is  so  natural,  so  dear  to  me,  that  I  could 
hardly  change  it  for  another." 

Edward  had  relieved  himself  slightly  by 
this  violent  unloading  of  his  heart.  But  in 
doing  so  every  feature  of  his  strange  condition 
had  been  brought  out  so  clearly  before  his 
eyes,  that,  overpowered  by  the  pain  of  the 
struggle,  he  burst  into  tears,  which  flowed  all 
the  more  freely  as  his  heart  had  been  made 
weak  by  telling  it  all. 

Mittler,  who  was  the  less  disposed  to  put  a 
check  on  his  inexorable  good  sense  and  strong, 
vigorous  feeling,  because  by  this  violent  out- 
break of  passion  on  Edward's  part  he  saw 
himself  driven  far  from  the  purpose  of  his 
coming,  showed  sufficiently  decided  marks  of 
his  disapprobation.  Edward  should  a6t  as  a 
man,  he  said;  he  should  remember  what  he 
owed  to  himself  as  a  man.  He  should  not 
forget  that  the  highest  honor  was  to  command 
ourselves  in  misfortune;  to  bear  pain,  if  it 
must  be  so,  with  equanimity  and  self-colle^- 
edness.  That  was  what  we  should  do,  if  we 
wished  to  be  valued  and  looked  up  to  as  ex- 
amples of  what  was  right. 

Stirred  and  penetrated  as  Ekiward  was  with 
the  bitterest  feelings,  words  like  these  could 
but  have  a  hollow,  worthless  sound. 

**It  is  well,"  he  cried,  "for  the  man  who 
is  happy,  who  has  all  that  he  desires,  to  talk; 
but  he  would  be  ashamed  of  it  if  he  could  see 
how  intolerable  it  was  to  the  sufferer.  No- 
thing short  of  an  infinite  endurance  would  be 
enough,  and  easy  and  contented  as  he  was, 
what  could  he  know  of  an  infinite  agony? 
There  are  cases,"  he  continued,  "yes,  there 
are,  where  comfort  is  a  lie,  and  despair  is  a 
duty.  Go,  heap  your  scorn  upon  the  noble 
Greek,  who  well  knows  how  to  delineate  he- 
roes, when  in  their  anguish  he  lets  those 
heroes  weep.  He  has  even  a  proverb,  *  Men 
who  can  weep  are  good.'  Leave  me,  all  you 
with  dry  heart  and  dry  eye.  Curses  on  the 
happy,  to  whom  the  wretched  serve  but  for  a 
spe6tacle.  When  body  and  soul  are  torn  in 
pieces  with  agony,  they  are  to  bear  it — yes,  to 
be  noble  and  bear  it,  if  they  are  to  be  allowed 
to  go  off  the  scene  with  applause.  Like  the 
gladiators,  they  must  die  gracefully  before  the 
eyes  of  the  multitude.  My  dear  Mittler,  I 
thank  you  for  your  visit ;  but  really  you  would 
oblige  me  much,  if  you  would  go  out  and 
look  about  you  in  the  garden.  We  will  meet 
again.  I  will  try  to  compose  myself,  and  be- 
come more  like  you." 
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Miltler  waii  uiiwilling  lo  let  a  conversation 
drop  which  it  might  be  difficult  lo  begin 
again,  and  still  persevered.  Edward,  too, 
was  quite  ready  to  go  on  with  it ;  besides  that 
of  itself,  it  was  tending  towards  the  issue 
which  he  desired. 

"Indeed,"  said  the  latter,  "this  thinking 
and  arguing  backwards  and  forwards  leads  to 
nothing.  In  ihi.s  very  conversation  I  myself 
have  first  come  to  understand  myself;  I  have 
first  feit  decided  as  to  what  I  must  make  up 
my  mind  to  do.  My  present  and  my  future 
life  I  see  before  me;  I  have  to  choose  only 
between  misery  and  happiness.  Do  you,  my 
best  friend,  bring  about  the  separation  which 
must  take  place,  which,  in  faft,  is  already 
made;  gain  Charlotte's  consent  for  me.  I 
will  not  enter  upon  the  reasons  why  I  believe 
there  will  be  the  less  difficulty  in  prevailing 


upon  her.  You,  my  dear  friend,  must  go- 
Go,  and  give  us  all  peace;  make  us  all  happy." 
Mittler  hesitated.  Edward  continued: 
"My  fate  and  Otiilie's  cannot  be  divided, 
and  shall  not  be  shipwrecked.  Look  at  this 
glass;  our  initials  are  engraved  upon  it.  A 
gay  reveller  flung  it  into  llie  air,  that  no  one 
should  drink  of  it  more.  It  was  lo  fall  on 
the  rock  and  be  dashed  to  pieces;  but  it  did 
not  fall;  it  was  caught.  Al  a  high  price  I 
bought  it  back,  and  now  I  drink  out  of  it 
duily — to  convince  myself  that  the  connec- 
tion between  us  cannot  be  broken;  that  des- 
tiny has  decided." 

"Alas,  alas!"  cried  Mittler,  "what  must  I 
not  endure  with  my  friends?  Here  comes 
superstition,  which  of  all  things  1  liaie  the 
worst — the  most  mischievous  and  accursed  of 
all  the  plagues  of  mankind.     We  trifle  with 


prophecies,  with  forebodings  and  dreams,  and 
give  a  seriousness  to  our  every-day  life  with 
ihem  J  but  when  the  seriousness  of  life  itself 
begins  to  show,  when  everything  around  us  is 
heaving  and  rolling,  then  come  in  these  spec- 
ires  to  make  the  storm  more  terrible." 

"In  this  unceriamiy  of  life,"  cried  Ed- 
ward, "poised  as  it  is  between  hope  and  fear, 
leave  the  poor  heart  its  guiding-star.  It  may 
gaze  towards  it,  if  it  cannot  steer  towards  il." 

"Yes,  I  might  leave  it;  and  it  would  be 
very  well,"  replied  Miltler,  "if  there  were 
but  one  consequence  to  expeift ;  but  I  have 
always  found  that  nobody  will  attend  to 
symptoms  of  warning.  Man  cares  for  nothing 
except  what  flatters  him  and  promises  hira 
fair;  and  his  faith  is  alive  exclusively  for  the 
sunny  side." 

Mittler,  finding  himself  carried  off  into  the 
shadowy  regions,  in  which  the  longer  he  re- 
mained in  them,  the  more  uncomfortable  he 
always  felt,  was  the  more  ready  to  assent  to 
Edward's  eager  wish  that  he  sliould  go  to 
Charlotte.  Indeed,  if  he  stayed,  what  was 
there  further  which  at  that  moment  he  could 
urge  on  Edward?  To  gain  time,  to  inquire 
in  what  stale  things  were  with  the  ladies,  was 
the  best  thing  which  even  he  him^lf  could 
suggest  as  at  present  possible. 

He  hastened  to  Charlotte,  whom  he  found 
as  usual,  calm  and  in  good  spirits.  She  told 
him  readily  of  everything  which  had  occurred  ; 
for  from  what  Edward  had  said  he  had  only 
been  able  to  gather  the  effefls.  On  his  own 
side,  he  feit  his  way  with  the  utmost  caution. 
He  could  not  prevail  upon  himself  even  cur- 
sorily to  mention  the  word  separation.  It  was 
a  surprise,  indeed,  to  him,  but  from  his  point 
of  view  an  unspeakably  delightful  one,  when 
Charlotte,  at  the  end  of  a  number  of  un- 
ple.-Lsant  things,  finished  with  saying: 

"I  must  believe,  I  must  hope,  that  things 
will  all  work  round  again,  and  that  Edward 
will  return  to  me.  How  can  it  be  otherwise, 
as  soon  as  I  become  a  mother?" 

"Do  1  understand  you  right?"  returned 
Mittler. 

"Perfeaiy,"  Charlotte  answered. 

"A  thousand  times  blessed  be  this  news!" 
he  cried,  clasping  his  hands  together.  "I 
know  the  strength  of  this  argument  on  the 
mind  of  a  man.  Many  a  marriage  have  I 
seen  first  cemented  by  it,  and  restored  again 
when  broken.  Such  a  good  hope  as  this  is 
worth  more  than  a  thousand  words.  Now 
indeed  it  is  the  best  hope  which  we  can  have. 
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For  myself  though,"  he  continued,  "I  have 
all  reason  10  be  vexed  about  it.  In  this  case 
1  can  see  clearly  no  self-love  of  mine  will  lie 
flattered.  I  shall  earn  no  thanks  from  yon  by 
my  services;  I  am  in  the  same  case  as  a  cir- 
lain  medical  friend  of  mine,  who  succeeds  in 
all  cures  which  he  undertakes  with  the  poor 
for  the  love  of  God;  but  can  seldom  do 
anything  for  the  rich  who  will  pay  him. 
Here,  thank  God,  ihe  thing  cures  ilself,  after 
all  my  talking  and  trying  had  proved  fruit- 
Charlotte  now  asked  him  if  he  would  carry 
ihe  news  to  Edward:  if  he  would  take  a 
letter  to  him  from  her,  and  then  see  what 
should  be  done.  But  he  declined  under- 
taking this.  "All  is  done,"  he  cried;  "do 
you  write  your  letter — any  messenger  will  do 
as  well  as  I — I  will  come  back  to  wish  )  ou 
joy.    I  will  come  to  the  christening  1" 

For  this  refusal  she  was  vexed  with  him — 
as  she  frequently  was.  His  eager  impetuous 
charafler  brought  about  much  good ;  but  his 
over-haste  was  the  occasion  of  many  a  failure. 
No  one  was  more  dciiendent  than  he  on  ihe 
impressions  which  he  formed  on  the  mo- 
Charlotte's  messenger  came  to  Edward, 
who  received  him  half  in  terror.  The  letter 
was  lo  decide  his  falc,  and  it  might  as  well 
contain  No  as  Yes.  He  did  not  venture,  for 
a  long  time,  to  open  it.  At  last  he  tore  off 
the  cover,  and  stood  petrified  at  the  following 
passage,  with  which  it  concluded: 

"Remember  the  night- ad  venture  when  you 
visited  your  wife  as  a  lover — how  jou  drew 
her  to  you,  and  clasped  her  as  a  well-beloved 
bride  in  your  arms.  In  this  strange  accident 
let  us  revere  the  jirovidence  of  heaven,  which 
has  woven  a  new  link  to  bind  us,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  happiness  of  our  lives  was 
threatening  to  fail  asunder  and  to  vanish." 

What  passed  from  that  moment  in  Ed- 
ward's soul  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe  t 
Under  the  weight  of  such  a  stroke,  old 
habits  and  fancies  come  out  again  to  assist  to 
kill  the  time  and  fill  up  the  chasms  of  life. 
Hunting  and  fighting  are  an  ever-ready  re- 
source of  this  kind  for  a  nobleman  j  Edward 
longed  for  some  outward  peril,  as  a  counter- 
balance to  the  storm  within  hira.  He  craved 
for  death,  because  the  burden  of  life  threat- 
ened to  Ijecome  too  heavy  for  him  lo  bear. 
It  comforted  him  to  think  that  he  would  soon 
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cease  to  be,  and  so  would  make  those  whom 
he  loved  happy  by  his  departure. 

No  one  made  any  difficulty  in  his  doing 
what  he  purposed — because  he  kept  his  inten- 
tion a  secret.  He  made  his  will  with  all  due 
formalities.  It  gave  him  a  very  sweet  feeling 
to  secure  Oltilie's  fortune  —  provision  was 
made  for  Charlotte,  for  the  unborn  child,  for 
the  captain,  and  for  the  servants.  The  war, 
which  had  again  broken  out,  favored  his 
wishes:  he  had  disliked  exceedingly  ihe  half- 
soldiering  which  had  fallen  to  him  in  his 
youth,  and  that  was  tlie  reason  why  he  had 


left  the  service.  Now  it  gave  him  a  fine  ex- 
hilarating feeling  to  be  able  to  rejoin  it,  under 
a  commander  of  whom  it  could  be  said,  that 
under  his  condudt  death  was  likely,  and  vic- 
tory was  sure. 

Ottilie,  when  Charlotte's  secret  was  made 
known  to  her,  bewildered  by  it,  like  Edward, 
and  more  than  he.  retired  into  herself — she 
had  nothing  further  to  say;  hope  she  could 
not,  and  wish  she  dared  not.  A  glimpse  into 
what  was  piissing  in  her  we  can  gather  from 
her  diary,  some  passages  of  which  we  think  to 
communicate. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THERE  often  happens  to  us  in  common  life 
what,  in  an  epic  poem,  we  are  accustomed 
to  praise  as  a  stroke  of  art  in  the  jjoet ;  namely, 
tliat  when  the  chief  figures  go  off  the  scene, 
conceal  themselves  or  retire  into  inaiflivitv, 
some  other  or  others,  whom  hitherto  we  have- 
scarcely  observed,  come  forward  and  fill  ihcir 
places.  And  these  putting  out  all  their  force, 
at  once  fix  our  attention  and  sympathy  on 
themselves,  and  earn  our  praise  and  admiration. 
Thus,  after  the  captain  and  Edward  were 
gone,  the  architetSl,  of  whom  we  have  spoken, 
appeared  every  day  a  more  important  person. 
The  ordering  and  executing  of  a  number  of 
undertakings  depended  entirely  upon  him, 
and  he  proved  himself  thoroughly  understand- 
ing and  businesslike  in  the  style  in  which  he 
went  to  work;  while  in  a  number  of  other 
ways  he  was  able  also  to  make  himself  of 
assistance  to  the  ladies,  and  find  amusement 
for  their  weary  hours.  His  outward  air  and 
appearance  were  of  the  kind  which  win  con- 
fidence and  awake  affeflion.  A  youth  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word,  well-formed,  tall,  per- 
haps a  little  loo  stout;  modest  without  being 
timid,  and  easy  without  being  obtrusive,  there 
was  no  work  and  no  trouble  which  be  was  not 
dclighlcd   to  tal;e  upon    himself;    and  as  he 
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could  keep  accounts  with  great  facility,  the 
whole  economy  of  the  household  soon  was  no 
secret  to  him,  and  everytthere  his  salutary 
influence  made  itself  felt.  Any  stranger  who 
came  he  was  commonly  set  to  entertain,  and 
he  was  skilful  either  at  declining  unexpe<Sied 
visits,  or  at  least  so  far  preparing  the  ladies 
for  them  as  to  sjare  them  any  disagreeableness. 

Among  others,  he  had  one  day  no  little 
trouble  with  a  young  lawyer,  who  had  been 
sent  by  a  neighboring  nobleman  lo  speak 
about  a  matter  which,  although  of  no  par- 
ticular moment,  yet  touched  Charlotte  to  the 
quick.  We  have  to  mention  this  incident  be- 
cause it  gave  occasion  for  a  number  of  things 
which  otherwise  might  perhaps  have  remained 
long  untouched. 

We  remember  certain  alterations  which  Char- 
.  lotte  had  made  in  the  churchyard.  The  entire 
body  of  the  monuments  had  been  removed 
from  their  places,  and  had  been  ranged  along 
the  walls  of  the  church,  leaning  against  the 
string-course.  The  remaining  space  had  been 
levelled,  except  a  broad  walk  which  led  up  to 
the  church,  and  past  it  to  the  opposite  gate; 
and  il  had  been  all  sown  with  various  kinds 
of  trefoil,  which  had  shot  up  and  flowered 
most  beautifully. 

The  new  graves  were  to  follow  one  aficr 
another  in  a  regular  order  from  the  end,  but 
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the  spot  on  each  occasion  was  to  be  carefully 
smoothed  over  and  again  sown.  No  one  could 
deny  that  on  Sundays  and  holidays  when  the 
people  went  to  church  the  change  had  given 
it  a  most  cheerful  and  pleasant  appearance. 
At  the  same  time  the  clergyman,  an  old  man 
and  clinging  to  old  customs,  who  at  first  had 
not  been  especially  pleased  with  the  alteration, 
had  become  thoroughly  delighted  with  it,  all 
the  more  because  when  he  sat  out  like  Phile- 
mon with  his  Baucis  under  the  old  linden  trees 
at  his  back  door,  instead  of  the  humps  and 
mounds  he  had  a  beautiful  clean  lawn  to  look 
out  upon;  and  which,  moreover,  Charlotte 
having  secured  the  use  of  the  spot  to  the  par- 
sonage, was  no  little  convenience  to  his  house- 
hold. 

Notwithstanding  this,  however,  many  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  had  been  displeased 
that  the  means  of  marking  the  spots  where 
their  forefathers  rested  had  been  removed, 
and  all  memorials  of  them  thereby  obliterated. 
However  well  preserved  the  monuments  might 
be,  they  could  only  show  who  had  been  buried, 
but  not  where  he  had  been  buried,  and  the 
where y  as  many  maintained,  was  everything. 

Of  this  opinion  was  a  family  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, who  for  many  years  had  been  in  possession 
of  a  considerable  vault  for  a  general  resting- 
place  of  themselves  and  their  relations,  and 
in  consequence  had  settled  a  small  annual 
sum  for  the  use  of  the  church.  And  now  this 
young  lawyer  had  been  sent  to  cancel  this 
settlement,  and  to  show  that  his  client  did  not 
intend  to  pay  it  any  more,  because  the  condi- 
tion under  which  it  had  been  hitherto  made 
had  not  been  observed  by  the  other  party, 
and  no  regard  had  been  paid  to  obje6lion  and 
remonstrance.  Charlotte,  who  was  the  origi- 
nator of  the  alteration  herself,  chose  to  speak 
to  the  young  man,  who  in  a  decided*  though 
not  a  violent  manner,  laid  down  the  grounds 
on  which  his  client  proceeded,  and  gave  occa- 
sion in  what  he  said  for  much  serious  refle6lion. 

"You  see,"  he  said,  after  a  slight  introduc- 
tion, in  which  he  sought  to  justify  his  peremp- 
toriness;  *' you  see,  it  is  right  for  the  lowest 
as  well  as  for  the  highest  to  mark  the  spot 
which  holds  those  who  are  dearest  to  him. 
The  poorest  peasant,  who  buries  a  child,  finds 
it  some  consolation  to  plant  a  light  wooden 
cross  upon  the  grave,  and  hang  a  garland 
upon  it,  to  keep  alive  the  memorial,  at  least 
as  long  as  the  sorrow  remains;  although  such 
a  mark,  like  the  mourning,  will  pass  away 
with  time.     Those  better  off  change  the  cross 


of  wood  into  iron,  and  fix  it  down  and  guard 
it  in  various  ways;  and  here  we  have  endur- 
ance for  many  years.  But  because  this  too 
will  sink  at  last,  and  become  invisible,  those 
who  are  able  to  bear  the  expense  see  nothing 
fitter  than  to  raise  a  stone  which  shall  promise 
to  endure  for  generations,  and  which  can  be 
restored  and  made  fresh  again  by  posterity. 
Yet  this  stone  it  is  not  which  attracSls  us;  it  is 
that  which  is  contained  beneath  it,  which  is 
intrusted,  where  it  stands,  to  the  earth.  It  is 
not  the  memorial  so  much  of  which  we  speak, 
as  of  the  person  himself;  not  of  what  once 
was,  but  of  what  is.  Far  better,  far  more 
closely,  can  I  embrace  some  dear  departed 
one  in  the  mound  which  rises  over  his  bed, 
than  in  a  monumental  writing  which  only  tells 
us  that  once  he  was.  In  itself,  indeed,  it  is 
but  little;  but  around  it,  as  around  a  central 
mark,  the  wife,  the  husband,  the  kinsman,  the 
friend,  after  their  departure,  shall  gather  in 
again ;  and  the  living  shall  have  the  right  to 
keep  far  off  all  strangers  and  evil-wishers  from 
the  side  of  the  dear  one  who  is  sleeping  there. 

"And,  therefore,  I  hold  it  quite  fair  and 
fitting  that  my  principal  shall  withdraw  his 
grant  to  you.  It  is,  indeed,  but  too  reason- 
able that  he  should  do  it,  for  the  members  of 
his  family  are  injured  in  a  way  for  which  no 
compensation  could  be  even  proposed.  They 
are  deprived  of  the  sad  sweet  feelings  of  lay- 
ing offerings  on  the  remains  of  their  dead,  and 
of  the  one  comfort  in  their  sorrow  of  one  day 
lying  down  at  their  side.** 

"The  matter  is  not  of  that  importance,*' 
Charlotte  answered,  "that  we  should  disquiet 
ourselves  about  it  with  the  vexation  of  a  law- 
suit. I  regret  so  little  what  I  have  done,  that 
I  will  gladly  myself  indemnify  the  church  for 
what  it  loses  through  you.  Only  I  must  con- 
fess candidly  to  you,  your  arguments  have  not 
convinced  me;  the  pure  feeling  of  an  universal 
equality  at  last,  after  death,  seems  to  me  more 
composing  than  this  hard  determined  persist- 
ence in  our  personalities  and  in  the  conditions 
and  circumstances  of  our  lives.  What  do  you 
say  to  it?"  she  added,  turning  to  the  architeft. 

"It  is  not  for  me,"  replied  he,  "either  to 
argue,  or  to  attempt  to  judge  in  such  a  case. 
Let  me  venture,  however,  to  say  what  my  own 
art  and  my  own  habits  of  thinking  suggest  to 
me.  Since  we  are  no  longer  so  happy  as  to  be 
able  to  press  to  our  breasts  the  in-urned  re- 
mains of  those  we  have  loved,  since  we  are 
neither  wealthy  enough,  nor  of  cheerful  heart 
enough  to  preserve  them  undecayed  in  large 
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elaborate  sarcophagi ;  since,  indeed,  we  cannot 
even  find  place  any  more  for  ourselves  and 
ours  in  the  churches,  and  are  banished  out 
into  the  open  air,  we  all,  I  think,  ought  to  ap- 
prove the  method  which  you,  my  gracious 
lady,  have  introduced.  If  the  members  of  a 
common  congregation  are  laid  out  side  by 
side,  they  are  resting  by  the  side  of,  and 
among  their  kindred ;  and,  if  the  earth  be 
once  to  receive  us  all,  I  can  find  nothing 
more  natural  or  more  desirable  than  that  the 
mounds,  which,  if  they  are  thrown  up,  are 
sure  to  sink  slowly  in  again  together,  should 
be  smoothed  off  at  once,  and  the  covering, 
which  all  bear  alike,  will  press  lighter  upon 
each.*' 

**  And  is  it  all,  is  it  all  to  pass  away,"  said 
Ottilie,  *' without  one  token  of  remembrance, 
without  anything  to  call  back  the  past?** 

**By  no  means,*'  continued  the  architect; 
**  it  is  not  from  remembrance,  it  is  from  place 
that  men  should  be  set  free.  The  architect, 
the  sculptor,  are  highly  interested  that  men 
should  look  to  their  art — to  their  hand,  for  a 
continuance  of  their  being;  and,  therefore,  I 
should  wish  to  see  well-designed,  well-exe- 
cuted monuments;  not  sown  up  and  down  by 
themselves  at  random,  but  erecSled  all  in  a 
single  spot,  where  they  can  promise  themselves 
endurance.  Inasmuch  as  even  the  good  and 
the  great  are  contented  to  surrender  the  priv- 
ilege of  resting  in  person  in  the  churches,  we 
may,  at  least,  ere6l  there  or  in  some  fair  hall 
near  the  burying-place,  either  monuments  or 
monumental  writings.  A  thousand  forms 
might  be  suggested  for  them,  and  a  thousand 
ornaments  with  which  they  might  be  decor- 
ated.** 

'*  If  the  artists  are  so  rich,**  replied  Char- 
lotte,'*  then  tell  me  how  it  is  that  they  are 
never  able  to  escaf)e  from  little  obelisks,  dwarf 
pillars,  and  urns  for  ashes?  Instead  of  your 
thousand  forms  of  which  you  boast,  I  have 
never  seen  anything  but  a  thousand  repeti- 
tions.** 

**  It  is  very  generally  so  with  us,**  returned 
the  architecSl,  **but  it  is  not  universal;  and 
very  likely  the  right  taste  and  the  proper 
application  of  it  may  be  a  peculiar  art.  In 
this  case  especially  we  have  this  great  diffi- 
culty, that  the  monument  must  be  something 
cheerful  and  yet  commemorate  a  solemn  sub- 
ject; while  its  matter  is  melancholy,  it  must 
not  itself  be  melancholy.  As  regards  desic^ns 
for  monuments  of  all  kinds,  I  have  collecfit'd 
numl)ers  of  them,  and  I  will  lake  some  oppor-  \ 


tunity  of  showing  them  to  you:  but  at  all 
times  the  fairest  memorial  of  a  man  remains 
some  likeness  of  himself.  This,  better  than 
anything  else,  will  give  a  notion  of  what  he 
was;  it  is  the  best  text  for  many  or  for  few 
notes,  only  it  ought  to  be  made  when  he  is  at 
his  best  age,  and  that  is  generally  negle<5led ; 
no  one  thinks  of  preserving  forms  while  they 
are  alive,  and  if  it  is  done  at  all,  it  is  done 
carelessly  and  incompletely :  and  then  comes 
death;  a  cast  is  taken  swiftly  off  the  face; 
this  mask  is  set  upon  a  block  of  stone,  and 
that  is  what  is  called  a  bust.  How  seldom  is 
the  artist  in  a  position  to  put  any  real  life  into 
such  things  as  these  !*' 

**You  have  contrived,*'  said  Charlotte, 
"without  perhaps  knowing  it  or  wishing  it,  to 
lead  the  conversation  altogether  in  my  favor. 
The  likeness  of  a  man  is  quite  independent; 
everywhere  that  it  stands,  it  stands  for  itself, 
and  we  do  not  require  it  to  mark  the  site  of  a 
particular  grave.  But  I  must  acknowledge  to 
you  to  having  a  strange  feeling;  even  to  like- 
nesses I  have  a  kind  of  disinclination.  When- 
ever I  see  them  they  seem  to  be  silently 
reproaching  me.  They  point  to  something 
far  away  from  us, — gone  from  us;  and  they 
remind  me  how  difficult  it  is  to  pay  right 
honor  to  the  present.  If  we  think  how  many 
people  we  have  seen  and  known,  and  consider 
how  little  we  have  been  to  them  and  how  little 
they  have  been  to  us,  it  is  no  very  pleasant  re- 
flection. We  have  met  a  man  of  genius  with- 
out having  enjoyed  much  with  him, — a  learned 
man  without  having  learned  from  him, — a 
traveller  without  having  been  instni<5led, — a 
man  to  love  without  having  shown  him  any 
kindness. 

"  And,  unhappily,  this  is  not  the  case  only 
with  accidental  meetings.  Societies  and  fam- 
ilies behave  in  the  same  way  towards  their 
dearest  members,  towns  towards  their  worthi- 
est citizens,  people  towards  their  most  admir- 
able princes,  nations  towards  their  most 
distinguished  men. 

**I  have  heard  it  asked  why  we  heard 
nothing  but  good  spoken  of  the  dead,  while 
of  the  living  it  is  never  without  some  excep- 
tion. It  should  be  answered,  because  from 
the  former  we  have  nothing  any  more  to  fear, 
while  the  latter  may  still,  here  or  there,  fall 
in  our  way.  So  unreal  is  our  anxiety  to  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  others, — generally  no 
more  than  a  mere  selfish  amusement;  and 
the  real,  holy,  earnest  feeling,  would  be  what 
should  prompt   us  to  be  more   diligent  and 
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nions  toward  ihose 


CHAPTER  II. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  tills  accident,  and 
of  the  conversations  which  arose  out  of  it, 
(hey  went  the  following  day  lo  look  over  ihe 
burying- place,  for  the  ornamenting  of  which 
and  relieving  it  in  some  degree  of  its  sombre 
look,  the  architedi  made  many  a  happy  pro- 
posal. His  interest  too  had  lo  extend  itself 
to  the  church  as  well;  a  building  which  had 
caught  his  attention  from  the  moment  of  his 


It  had  been  standing  for  many  centuries, 
buitt  in  oid  German  style,  the  proportions 
good,  the  decorating  elaborate  and  excellent; 
and  one  might  easily  gather  that  the  archiic^ 


of  the  neighboring  monaslery  had  left  the 
stamp  of  his  art  and  of  his  love  on  this 
smaller  building  also;  it  worked  on  the  be- 
holder with  a  solemnity  and  a  sweetness,  al- 
though the  change  in  its  internal  arrangements 
for  the  Protestant  service,  had  taken  from  it 
something  of  its  repose  and  majesty. 

The  architefl   found  no  great  difficulty  in 


I  Charlotte 


>  give  him  a 
o  restore  it  exter- 
the  original  spirit, 
)  bring  it  into  har- 
i-field  which  lay  in 


prevaihng 
siderable 

nally  and  internally,  in 
and  thus,  as  he  thought,  i 
mony  with  the  resurrciflio 
front  of  it.  He  had  himself  much  pradlical 
skill,  and  a  few  laborers,  who  were  still  busy 
at  the  lodge,  might  easily  be  kept  together, 
until  this  pious  work  too  should  be  com- 
pleted. 
The  building  itself,  therefore,  with  all  its 
'  'ons,  and  whatever  was  attached  to  it,  was 
carefully  and  thoroughly  examined;  and 
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then  showed  itself,  to  the  greatest  surprise  and 
dehght  of  the  archite<5l,  a  little  side  chapel, 
which  nobody  had  thought  of,  beautifully  and 
delicately  proportioned,  and  displaying  still 
greater  care  and  pains  in  its  decoration.  It 
contained  at  the  same  time  many  remnants, 
carved  and  painted,  of  the  implements  used 
in  the  old  services,  when  the  different  festivals 
were  distinguished  by  a  variety  of  picSlures 
and  ceremonies,  and  each  was  celebrated  in 
its  own  peculiar  style. 

It  was  impossible  for  him  not  at  once  to 
take  this  chapel  into  his  plan ;  and  he  deter- 
mined to  bestow  especial  pains  on  the  re- 
storing of  this  little  spot,  as  a  memorial  of 
old  times,  and  of  their  taste.  He  saw  exa6lly 
how  he  would  like  to  have  the  vacant  surfaces 
of  the  walls  ornamented,  and  delighted  him- 
self with  the  prospect,  of  exercising  his  talent 
for  painting  upon  them ;  but  of  this,  at  first, 
he  made  a  secret  to  the  rest  of  the  party. 

Before  doing  anything  else,  he  fulfilled  his 
promise  of  showing  the  ladies  the  various 
imitations  of,  and  designs  from,  old  monu- 
ments, vases  and  other  such  things  which  he 
had  made  \  and  when  they  came  to  speak  of 
the  simple  barrow-sepulchres  of  the  northern 
nations,  he  brought  a  colle6lion  of  weapons 
and  implements  which  had  been  found  in 
them.  He  had  got  them  exceedingly  nicely 
and  conveniently  arranged  in  drawers  and 
compartments,  laid  on  boards  cut  to  fit  them, 
and  covered  over  with  cloth;  so  that  these 
solemn  old  things,  in  the  way  he  treated  them, 
had  a  smart  dressy  appearance,  and  it  was 
like  looking  into  the  box  of  a  trinket  mer- 
chant. 

Having  once  begun  to  show  his  curiosities, 
and  finding  them  prove  serviceable  to  enter- 
tain our  friends  in  their  loneliness,  every  even- 
ing he  would  produce  one  or  other  of  his 
treasures.  They  were  most  of  them  of  Ger- 
man origin — pieces  of  metal,  old  coins,  seals 
and  such  like.  All  these  things  dircdted  the 
imagination  back  upon  old  times;  and  when 
at  last  they  came  to  amuse  themselves  with 
the  first  specimens  of  printing,  woodcuts,  and 
the  earliest  copper-plate  engraving,  and  when 
the  church,  in  the  same  spirit,  was  growing 
out,  every  day,  more  and  more  in  form  and 
color  like  the  past,  they  had  almost  to  ask 
themselves  whether  they  really  were  living  in 
a  modern  time,  whether  it  were  not  a  dream, 
tliat  manners,  customs,  modes  of  life,  and 
convictions  were  all  really  so  changed. 

After  such   preparation,   a  great  portfolio, 


which  at  last  he  produced,  had  the  best  possi- 
ble effecSl.  It  contained  indeed  principally 
only  outlines  and  figures,  but  as  these  had 
been  traced  upon  original  pictures,  they  re- 
tained perfectly  their  ancient  chara<5ler,  and 
most  captivating  indeed  this  chara6ter  was  to 
the  spectators.  All  the  figures  breathed  only 
the  purest  feeling ;  every  one,  if  not  noble,  at 
any  rate  was  good ;  cheerful  composure,  ready 
recognition  of  One  above  us,  to  whom  all 
reverence  is  due;  silent  devotion,  in  love  and 
tranquil  expedlation,  was  expressed  on  every 
face,  on  every  gesture.  The  old  bald-headed 
man,  the  curly-paied  boy,  the  light-hearted 
youth,  the  earnest  man,  the  glorified  saint, 
the  angel  hovering  in  the  air,  all  seemed 
happy  in  an  innocent,  satisfied,  pious  expec- 
tation. The  commonest  obje6l  had  a  trait  of 
celestial  life ;  and  every  nature  seemed  adapted 
to  the  service  of  God,  and  to  be,  in  someway 
or  other,  employed  upon  it. 

Towards  such  a  region  most  of  them  gazed 
as  towards  a  vanished  golden  age,  or  on  some 
lost  paradise;  only  perhaps  Ottilie  had  a 
chance  of  finding  herself  among  beings  of 
her  own  nature.  Who  could  offer  any  op- 
position when  the  archite<5l  asked  to  be  al- 
lowed to  paint  the  spaces  between  the  arches 
and  the  walls  of  the  chapel  in  the  style  of 
these  old  pidlures,  and  thereby  leave  his  own 
distinct  memorial  at  a  place  where  life  had 
gone  so  pleasantly  with  him? 

He  spoke  of  it  with  some  sadness,  for  he 
could  see,  in  the  state  in  which  things  were, 
that  his  sojourn  in  such  delightful  society 
could  not  last  forever;  indeed,  that  perhaps 
it  would  now  soon  be  ended. 

For  the  rest,  these  days  were  not  rich  in 
incidents;  yet  fiill  of  occasion  for  serious 
entertainment.  We  therefore  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  communicating  something  of  the 
remarks  which  Ottilie  noted  down  among  her 
manuscripts,  to  which  we  cannot  find  a  fitter 
transition  than  through  a  simile  which  sug- 
gested itself  to  us  on  contemplating  her  ex- 
quisite pages. 

There  is,  we  are  told,  a  curious  contrivance 
in  the  service  of  the  English  marine.  The 
ropes  in  use  in  the  royal  navy,  from  the  largest 
to  the  smallest,  are  so  twisted  that  a  red  thread 
runs  through  them  from  end  to  end,  which 
cannot  be  extra6led  without  undoing  the 
whole;  and  by  which  the  smallest  pieces  may 
be  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  crown. 

Jnst  so  is  there  drawn  through  Ottilie's 
diary,  a  thread  of  attachment    and   affedlion 
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which  connects  it  all  together,  and  chara6ler- 
izes  the  whole.  And  thus  these  remarks,  these 
observations,  these  extradled  sentences,  and 
whatever  else  it  may  contain,  were,  to  the 
writer,  of  peculiar  meaning.  Even  the  few 
separate  pieces  which  we  sele6l  and  transcribe 
will  sufficiently  explain  our  meaning. 

FROM   OTTILIE*S   DIARY. 

**To  rest  hereafter  at  the  side  of  those 
whom  we  love  is  the  most  delightful  thonglu 
which  man  can  have  when  once  he  looks  out 
beyond  the  boundary  of  life.  VV^hat  a  sweet 
expression  is  that — *He  was  gathered  to  his 
fathers!''' 

"Of  the  various  memorials  and  tokens 
which  bring  nearer  to  us  the  distant  and  tlie 
separated — none  is  so  satisfadlory  as  a  picture. 
To  sit  and  talk  to  a  beloved  pidlure,  even 
though  it  be  unlike,  has  a  charm  in  it,  like 
the  charm  which  tiiere  sometimes  is  in  quarrel- 
ling with  a  friend.  We  feel,  in  a  strange 
sweet  way,  that  we  are  divided  and  yet  cannot 
^parate." 

**  We  entertain  ourselves  often  with  a  present 
person  as  with  a  pi6lure.  He  need  not  speak 
to  us,  he  need  not  look  at  us,  or  take  any 
notice  of  us;  we  look  at  him,  we  feel  the 
relation  in  which  we  stand  to  him ;  such 
relation  can  even  grow  without  his  doing  any- 
thing towards  it,  without  his  having  any  feel- 
ing of  it:  he  is  to  us  exa<5lly  as  a  pidlure." 

"One  is  never  satisfied  with  a  portrait  of  a 
person  that  one  knows.  I  have  always  felt 
for  the  portrait-painter  on  this  account.  One 
so  seldom  requires  of  people  what  is  im- 
possible, and  of  them  we  do  really  require 
what  is  impossible;  they  must  gather  up  into 
their  pidlure  the  relation  of  everybody  to  its 
subjecSl,  all  their  likings  and  all  dislikings; 
they  must  not  only  paint  a  man  as  they  see 
him,  but  as  everyone  else  sees  him.  It  does 
not  surprise  me  if  such  artists  become  by  de- 
grees stunted,  indifferent,  and  of  but  one  idea ; 
and  indeed  it  would  not  matter  what  came  of 
it,  if  it  were  not  that  in  consequence  we  have 
to  go  without  the  pictures  of  so  many  persons 
near  and  dear  to  us. ' ' 

**It  is  too  true,  the  archite6l's  colle6lion  of 
weapons  and  old  implements,  which  were 
found  with  the  bodies  of  their  owners,  covered 
in  with  great  hills  of  earth  and  rock,  proves 


to  us  how  useless  is  man's  so  great  anxiety  to 
preserve  his  {personality  after  he  is  dead ;  and 
so  inconsistent  people  are !  the  architedl  con- 
fesses to  have  himself  opened  these  barrows 
of  his  forefathers,  and  yet  goes  on  occupying 
himself  with  memorials  for  posterity." 

"But  after  all  why  should  we  take  it  so 
much  to  heart?  Is  all  that  we  do,  done  for 
eternity?  Do  we  not  put  on  our  dress  in  the 
morning,  to  throw  it  off.  again  at  night?  Do 
we  not  go  abroad  to  return  home  again  ?  And 
why  should  we  not  wish  to  rest  by  the  side  of 
our  friends,  though  it  were  but  for  a  century?" 

"  When  we  see  the  many  grave-stones  wliich 
have  fallen  in,  which  have  been  defaced  by 
the  footsteps  of  the  congregation,  which  lie 
buried  under  the  ruins  of  the  churches,  that 
have  themselves  crumbled  together  over  them, 
we  may  fancy  the  life  after  death  to  be  as  a 
second  life,  into  which  a  man  enters  in  the 
figure,  or  the  pi6lure,  or  the  inscription,  and 
lives  longer  there  than  when  he  was  really 
alive.  But  this  figure  also,  this  second  exist- 
ence, dies  out  too,  sooner  or  later.  Time 
will  not  allow  himself  to  be  cheated  of  his 
rights  with  the  monuments  of  men  or  with 
themselves." 


CHAPTER  III. 

It  causes  us  so  agreeable  a  sensation  to 
occupy  ourselves  with  what  we  can  only  half 
do,  that  no  person  ought  to  find  fault  with  the 
dilettante,  when  he  is  sj^ending  his  time  over 
an  art  which  he  can  never  learn ;  nor  blame 
the  artist  if  he  chooses  to  pass  out  over  the 
border  of  his  own  art,  and  amuse  himself  in 
some  neighboring  field.  With  such  compla- 
cency of  feeling  we  regard  the  preparation  of 
the  architect  for  the  painting  the  chapel.  The 
colors  were  got  ready,  the  measurements  taken; 
the  cartoons  designed.  He  had  made  no  at- 
tempt at  originality,  but  kept  close  to  his  out- 
lines; his  only  care  was  to  make  a  proper 
distribution  of  the  sitting  and  floating  figures, 
so  as  tastefully  to  ornament  his  space  with 
them. 

The  scaffoldings  were  ere6led.  The  work 
went  forward;  and  as  soon  as  anything  bad 
been  done  on  which  the  eye  could  rest,  he 
could  have  no  objedlion  to  Charlotte  and 
Ottilie  coming  to  see  how  he  was  getting  on. 

The  life-like  faces  of  the  angels,  their  robes 
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left  them  both  ii]  tbc  chapel,  and  went  lu  fol- 
low the  train  of  her  own  ihoughts,  and  wotk 
her  way  for  hereelf  through  her  carre  and 
anxieties  which  she  was  unable  lo  communi- 
cate to  a  creature. 

When  ordinary  men  allow  ihcmselves  lo  be 
worked  up  by  common  cverj-day  difficulties 
into  fever-fits  of  passion,  we  can  give  ihem 
nothing  but  a  compassionate  smile.  But  we 
look  with  a  kind  of  awe  on  a  spirit  in  uhich 
the  seed  of  a  great  destiny  has  been  so»n, 
which  must  abide  the  unfolding  of  the  germ, 
and  neither  dare  nor  can  do  anythin|:  to  pre- 
cipitate either  the  good  or  the  ill,  either  (he 


happiness  or  the  misery,  which  is  to  arise  out 
of  it. 

Ekiward  had  sent  an  answer  by  Charlotte's 
messenger,  who  had  come  to  him  in  his  soli- 
tude. It  was  written  with  kindness  and  in- 
terest, but  it  was  rather  composed  and  serious 
than  warm  and  affedtionate.  He  had  vanished 
almost  immediately  after,  and  Charlotte  could 
learn  no  news  about  him;  till  at  last  she  acci- 
dentally found  his  name  in  the  newspaper, 
where  he  was  mentioned  with  honor  among 
those  who  had  most  distinguished  themselves 
in  a  late  important  engagement.  She  now 
understood  the  method  which  he  had  taken ; 
she  perceived  that  he  had  escaped  from  great 
danger;  only  she  was  convinced  at  the  same 
time  that  he  would  seek  out  greater;  and  it 
was  all  too  clear  to  her  that  in  every  sense  he 
would  hardly  be  withheld  from  any  extremity. 

She  had  to  bear  about  this  perpetual  anxiety 
in  her  thoughts,  and  turn  which  way  she  would, 
there  was  no  light  in  which  she  could  look  at 
it  that  would  give  her  comfort. 

Ottilie,  never  dreaming  of  anything  of  this, 
had  taken  to  the  work  in  the  chapel  with  tlie 
greatest  interest,  and  she  had  easily  obtained 
Charlotte's  permission  to  go  on  with  it  regu- 
larly. So  now  all  went  swiftly  forward,  and 
the  azure  heaven  was  soon  "peopled  with 
worthy  inhabitants.  By  continual  pradlice 
both  Ottilie  and  the  archite6l  had  gained 
more  freedom  with  the  last  figures;  they  be- 
came perceptibly  better.  The  faces,  too, 
which  had  been  all  left  to  the  archite6l  to 
paint,  showed  by  degrees  a  very  singular 
peculiarity.  They  began  all  of  them  to  re- 
semble Ottilie.  The  neighborhood  of  the 
beautiful  girl  had  made  so  strong  an  impression 
on  the  soul  of  the  young  man,  who  had  no 
variety  of  faces  preconceived  in  his  mind,  that 
by  degrees,  on  the  way  from  the  eye  to  the 
hand,  nothing  was  lost,  and  both  worked  in 
exadt  harmony  together.  Enough ;  one  of 
the  last  faces  succeeded  perfedlly;  so  that  it 
seemed  as  if  Ottilie  herself  was  looking  down 
out  of  the  spaces  of  the  sky. 

They  had  finished  with  the  arching  of  the 
ceiling.  The  walls  they  proposed  to  leave 
plain,  and  only  to  cover  them  over  with  a 
bright  brown  color.  The  delicate  pillars  and 
the  quaintly-moulded  ornaments  were  to  be 
distinguished  from  them  by  a  dark  shade. 
But  as  in  such  things  one  thing  ever  leads  on 
to  another,  they  determined  at  least  on  hav- 
ing festoons  of  flowers  and  fruit,  which  should 
as  it  were  unite  together  heaven  and  earth. 


Here  Ottilie  was  in  her  element.  The  gar- 
dens provided  the  most  pcrfe6l  patterns;  and 
although  the  wreaths  were  as  rich  as  they 
could  make  them,  it  was  all  finished  sooner 
than  they  had  supposed  possible. 

It  was  still  looking  rough  and  disorderly. 
The  scaffolding  poles  had  been  run  together, 
the  planks  thrown  one  on  the  top  of  the 
other;  the  uneven  pavement  was  yet  more 
disfigured  by  the  particolored  stains  of  the 
paint  which  had  been  spilled  over  it. 

The  archite6t  begged  that  the  ladies  would 
give  him  a  week  to  himself,  and  during  that 
time  would  not  enter  the  chajx-l ;  at  the  end 
of  it,  one  fine  evening,  he  came  to  them,  and 
begged  them  both  to  go  and  see  it.  He  did 
not  wish  to  accompany  them,  he  said,  and  at 
once  took  his  leave. 

"Whatever  surprise  he  may  have  designed 
for  us,"  said  Charlotte,  as  soon  as  he  was 
gone,  **I  cannot  myself  just  now  go  down 
there.  You  can  go  by  yourself,  and  tell  me 
all  about  it.  No  doubt  he  has  been  doing 
something  which  we  shall  like.  I  will  enjoy 
it  first  in  your  description,  and  afterwards  it 
will  be  the  more  charming  in  the  reality." 

Ottilie,  who  knew  well  that  in  many  cases 
Charlotte"  took  care  to  avoid  everything  which 
could  produce  enivjtion,  and  particularly  dis- 
liked to  be  suq)rised,  set  off"  down  the  walk 
by  herself,  and  looked  round  involuntarily  for 
the  archite6t,  who  however  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen,  and  must  have  concealed  himself  some- 
where. She  walked  into  the  church,  which 
she  found  open.  This  had  been  finished  be- 
fore ;  it  had  been  cleaned  up,  and  service  had 
been  performed  in  it.  She  went  on  to  the 
chapel  door;  its  heavy  mass,  all  overlaid  with 
iron,  yielded  easily  to  her  touch,  and  she 
found  an  unexpedled  sight  in  a  familiar  spot. 

A  solemn  Ix^autiful  light  streamed  in  through 
the  one  tall  window.  It  was  filled  with  stained 
glass,  gracefully  put  together.  The  entire 
chaj)el  had  thus  received  a  strange  tone,  and 
a  peculiar  genius  was  thrown  over  it.  The 
beauty  of  the  vaulted  ceiling  and  the  walls  was 
set  off  by  the  elegance  of  the  pavement, 
which  was  composed  of  peculiarly  shaped 
tiles,  fastened  together  with  gypsum,  and 
forming  exquisite  patterns  as  they  lay.  This 
and  the  colored  glass  for  the  windows  the 
architedl  had  prepared  without  their  knowl- 
edge, and  a  short  time  was  sufficient  to  have 
it  put  in  its  place. 

Seats  had  been  provided  as  well.  Among 
the  relics  of  the  old  church  some  finely  carved 
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chancel  chaire  had  been  discovered,  which 
now  were  standing  aboui  at  convenient  places 
along  the  walls. 

The   parts  which   she   knew  so   well   now 

meeting  her  as  an  unfamiliar  whole,  delighted 
Ottilie.  She  stood  still,  walked  up  and  down, 
looked  and  looked  again;  at  last  she  seated 
herself  in  one  of  the  chairs,  and  it  seemed, 
as  she  gazed  up  and  down,  as  if  she  was,  and 
yet  was  not — as  if  she  felt  and  did  not  feel — 


as  if  all  Ihis  wonld  vanish  from  before  her, 
and  she  wonld  vanish  from  herself  and  it  was 
only  when  the  sun  left  the  window  on  which 
before  it  had  been  shining  full  that  she  awoke 
to  possession  of  herself  and  hastened  back  to 
the  casile 

She  did  not  hide  from  herself  the  strange 
epoch  at  which  this  surprise  had  occurred  lo 
licr.  It  was  the  evening  of  Kdward's  birih- 
d.iy.     Very  differently  she  had  liuped  to  keep 
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it.  How  was  not  everything  to  be  dressed 
out  fur  this  festival?  and  now  all  the  splendor 
of  the  autumn  flowers  remained  ungathered. 
Those  sunflowers  still  turned  their  faces  to  the 
sky;  those  asters  still  looked  out  with  quiet, 
modest  e;e;  and  whatever  of  them  all  had 
been  wound  into  wreaths  had  served  as  pat- 
terns for  the  decorating  a  spot  which,  if  it  was 
not  to  remain  a  mere  artist's  fancy,  was  only 
adapted  as  a  general  mausoleum. 

And  then  she  had  to  remember  the 
impetuous  eagerness  with  which  Ed- 
ward had  kept  her  birthday- feast. 
She  thought  of  the  newiy-eretSed 
lodge,  under  the  roof  of  which  ihey 
had  promised  themselves  so  much 
enjoyment.  The  fireworks  flashed 
and  hissed  again  before  her  eyes  and 
ears;  the  more  lonely  she  was,  the 
more  keenly  her  imagination  brought 
ii  all  before  her.  But  she  felt  her- 
self only  the  more  alone.  She  no 
longer  leaned  upon  his  arm,  and  she 
had  no  hope  ever  any  more  to  rest 
hen>elf  upon  it. 

FROU  OTTILIE'S   DIARY. 

"I  have  been  struck  with  an  ob- 
servation of  the  young  architefl. 

"In  the  case  of  the  creative  artist, 
as  in  that  of  the  artisan,  it  is  clear 
that  man  is  least  permitted  to  appro- 
priate to  himself  what  is  most  entirely 
his  own.  His  works  forsake  him  as 
the  birds  forsake  the  nest  in  which 
they  were  hatched. 

"The  fate  of  the  architeft  is  the 
strangest  of  all  in  this  way.  How 
often  he  expends  his  whole  soul,  his 
whole  heart  and  passion,  to  produce 
buildings  into  which  he  himself  may 
never  enter.  The  halls  of  kings  owe 
their  magnificence  to  him;  but  he 
has  no  enjoyment  of  them  in  their 
splendor.  In  the  temple  he  draws  a 
pariiiion  line  between  himself  and  the  Holy 
of  Holies;  he  may  never  more  set  his  foot 
upon  the  steps  which  he  has  laid  down  for  the 
heart-thrilling  ceremonial;  as  the  goldsmith 
may  only  adore  from  far  off  the  monstranct 
whose  enamel  and  whose  jewels  he  has  himself 
set  together.  The  builder  surrenders  to  the 
rich  man,  with  the  key  of  his  p.ibce,  all 
plc.isure  and  nil  riphi  there,  and  never  shares 
with  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  it.     .\iid  must 


not  art  in  this  way,  step  by  step,  draw  off 
from  the  artist,  when  the  work,  like  a  child 
who  is  provided  for,  has  no  more  to  fall  back 
upon  lis  father?  And  what  a  power  there 
must  be  in  art  itself,  for  its  own  self-advancing, 
when  it  has  been  obliged  to  shape  itself  al- 
most solely  out  of  what  was  open  to  all,  only 
out  of  what  was  the  property  of  everyone,  and 
therefore  also  of  the  artist!'* 

"There  is  a  conception  among  old  nations 
which  is  awful,  and  may  almost  seem  terrible. 
They  pi6lured  their  forefathers  to  themselves 
sitting  round  on  thrones,  in  enormous  caverns, 
in  silent  converse;  when  a  new-comer  entered, 
if  he  were  worthy  enough,  they  rose  up,  and 
inclined  their  heads  to  welcome  him.  Yes- 
terday, as  I  was  sitting  in  the  chapel,  and 
other  carved  chairs  stood  round  like  that  in 
which  I  was,  the  thouglu  of  this  came  over 
me  with  a  soft,  pleasant  feeling.  Why  cannot 
you  stay  sitting  here?  I  said  to  myself;  stay 
here  sitting  meditating  with  yourself  long, 
long,  long,  till  at  last  your  friends  come,  and 
you  rise  up  to  them,  and  with  a  gentle  incli- 
nation dire6t  them  to  their  places.  The  col- 
ored window  panes  convert  the  day  into  a 
solemn  twilight ;  and  some  one  should  set  up 
for  us  an  ever-burning  lamp,  that  the  night 
might  not  be  utter  darkness.** 

**  We  may  imagine  ourselves  in  what  situa- 
tion we  please,  we  always  conceive  ourselves 
as  seeing.  I  believe  men  only  dream  that 
they  may  not  cease  to  see.  Some  day,  per- 
haps, the  inner  light  will  come  out  from 
within  us,  and  we  shall  not  any  more  require 
another. 

**  The  year  dies  away,  the  wind  sweeps  over 
the  stubble,  and  there  is  nothing  left  to  stir 
under  its  touch.  But  the  red  berries  on  yon- 
der tall  tree  seem  as  if  they  would  still  remind 
us  of  brighter  things;  and  the  stroke  of  the 
thrasher's  flail  awakes  the  thought  how  much 
of  nourishment  and  life  lies  buried  in  the 
sickled  ear.** 


CHAPTER   IV. 

How  strangely,  after  all  this,  with  the  sense 
so  vividly  impressed  on  her  of  mutability  and 
perishableness,  must  Ottilie  have  been  affe6ted 
by  the  news  which  could  not  any  longer  be 
kept  concealed  from  her,  that  Edward  had 
exposed  himself  lo  the  uncertain  chances  of 


war !  Unhappily,  none  of  the  observations 
which  she  had  occasion  to  make  upon  it 
escaped  her.  But  it  is  well  for  us  that  man 
can  only  endure  a  certain  degree  of  unhappi- 
ness;  what  is  beyond  that,  either  annihilates 
him,  or  passes  by  him,  and  leaves  him  apathetic. 
There  are  situations  in  which  hope  and  fear 
run  together,  in  which  they  mutually  destroy 
one  another,  and  lose  themselves  in  a  dull  in- 
difference. If  it  were  not  so,  how  could  we 
bear  to  know  of  those  who  are  most  dear  to 
us  being  in  hourly  peril,  and  yet  go  on  as 
usual  with  our  ordinary  everyday  life? 

It  was  therefore  as  if  some  good  genius  was 
caring  for  Ottilie,  that,  all  at  once,  this  still- 
ness, in  which  she  seemed  to  be  sinking  from 
loneliness  and  want  of  occupation,  was  sud- 
denly invaded  by  a  wild  army,  which,  while 
it  gave  her  externally  abundance  of  employ- 
ment, and  so  took  her  out  of  herself,  at  the 
same  time  awoke  in  her  the  consciousness  of 
her  own  power. 

Charlotte's  daughter,  Luciana,  had  scarcely 
left  the  school  and  gone  out  into  the  great 
world  ;  scarcely  had  she  found  herself  at  her 
aunt's  house  in  the  midst  of  a  large  society, 
than  her  anxiety  to  please  produced  its  effe<5t 
in  really  pleasing ;  and  a  young,  very  wealthy 
man,  soon  exj^erienced  a  passionate  desire  to 
make  her  his  own.  His  large  property  gave 
him  a  right  to  have  the  best  of  everything  for 
his  use,  and  nothing  seemed  to  be  wanting  to 
him  except  a  perfect  wife,  for  whom,  as  for 
the  rest  of  his  good  fortune,  he  should  be  the 
envy  of  the  world. 

This  incident  in  her  family  had  been  for 
some  time  occupying  Charlotte.  It  had  en- 
gaged all  her  attention,  and  taken  up  her 
whole  correspondence,  except  so  far  as  this 
was  diredted  to  the  obtaining  news  of  Edward ; 
so  that  latterly  Ottilie  had  been  left  more  than 
was  usual  to  herself.  She  knew,  indeed,  of 
an  intended  visit  from  Luciana.  She  had 
been  making  various  changes  and  arrange- 
ments in  the  house  in  preparation  for  it ;  but 
she  had  no  notion  that  it  was  so  near.  Letters, 
she  supposed,  would  first  have  to  pass,  settling 
the  time,  and  then  unsettling  it ;  and  then  a 
final  fixing:  when  the  storm  broke  suddenly 
over  the  castle  and  over  herself. 

Up  drove,  first,  lady's  maids  and  men-ser- 
vants, their  carriage  loaded  with  trunks  and 
boxes.  The  household  was  already  swelled  to 
double  or  to  treble  its  size,  and  then  appeared 
the  visitors  themselves.  There  was  the  great 
aunt,  with  Luciana  and  some  of  her  friends; 
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and  then  the  bridegroom  with  some  of  his 
friends.  The  enCrance-hall  was  full  of  things 
— bags,  portmanteaus,  and  leather  articles  of 
every  sort.  The  boxes  had  to  be  got  out  of 
their  covers,  and  that  was  infinite  trouble; 
and  of  luggage  and  of  rummage  there  was 
no  end.  At  intervals,  moreover,  there  were 
violent  showers,  giving  rise  to  much  incon- 
venience. Ottilie  encountered  all  this  con- 
fusion with  the  easiest  equanimity,  and  her 
happy  talent  showed  in  its  fairest  light.  In  a 
very  little  time  she  had  brought  things  to 
order,  and  disposed  of  them.  Every  one 
found  his  room, — every  one  had  his  things 
exa^ly  as  he  wished,  and  all  thought  them- 


she  had  on,  or  what  her  shoes  were  like,  she 
must  go  and  see  the  grounds  of  which  she  had 
heard  so  much ;  what  could  not  be  done  on 
horseback  she  ran  through  on  foot.  In  a 
little  while  she  had  seen  everything,  and  given 
her  opinion  about  everything;  and  with  such 
rapidity  of  charaiSer  it  was  not  easy  to  con- 
tradiift  or  oppose  her.  The  whole  household 
had  much  to  suffer,  but  most  particularly  the 
lady's  maids,  who  were  at  work  from  morning 
to  night,  washing,  and  ironing,  and  stitching. 
As  soon  as  she  had  exhausted  the  house  and 
the  park,  she  thought  it  was  her  duty  to  pay 
visits  all  round  the  neighborhood.  As  they 
I  rode  and  drove  very  fast,  all  round  the  ndgh- 


selves  well  attended  to,  because  they  were  not 
prevented  from  attending  on  themselves. 

The  journey  had  been  long  and  fatiguing, 
and  they  would  ail  have  been  glad  of  a  little 
rest  after  it.  The  bridegroom  would  have 
liked  to  pay  his  respeifls  to  his  mother-in-law, 
express  his  pleasure,  his  gratitude,  and  so  on. 
But  Luciana  could  not  rest.  She  had  now 
arrived  at  the  happiness  of  being  able  to 
mount  a  horse.  The  bridegroom  had  beauti- 
ful horses,  and  mount  they  must  on  the  spot. 
Clouds  and  wind,  rain  and  siorni,  they  were 
nothing  to  Luciana,  and  now  it  was  as  if  they 
only  hved  to  gel  wet  through,  and  to  dry  them- 
selves again.  If  she  took  a  fancy  to  go  out 
walking,  she  never  thought  what  sort  of  dress 
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borhood  was  a  considerable  distance.  The 
castle  was  flooded  with  return  visits,  and  that 
they  might  not  miss  one  another,  it  soon  came 
to  days  being  fixed  for  them. 

Charlotte,  in  the  meantime,  with  her  aunt, 
and  the  man  of  business  of  the  bridegroom, 
were  occupied  in  determining  about  the  settle- 
ments, and  it  was  left  to  Ottilie,  with  those 
under  her,  to  take  care  that  all  this  crowd  of 
people  were  properly  provided  for.  Game- 
keepers and  gardeners,  fishermen  and  shop- 
dealers  were  set  in  motion,  Luciana  always 
showing  herself  like  the  blazing  nucleus  of  a 
comet  with  its  long  tail  trailing  Ixhind  it. 
The  ordinary  amusements  of  the  panics  soon 
became  too   insipid   for   her  taste.      Hardly 


would  she  leave  the  old  people  in  peace  at  the 
card-table.  Whoever  could  by  any  means  be 
set  moving  (and  who  could  resist  the  charm 
of  being  pressed  by  her  into  service?)  must 
up,  if  not  to  dance,  then  to  play  at  forfeits, 
or  some  other  game,  where  they  were  to  be 
vi6limized  and  tormented.  Notwithstanding 
all  that,  however,  and  although  afterwards  the 
redemption  of  the  forfeits  had  to  be  settled 
with  herself,  yet  of  those  who  played  with  her, 
never  anyone,  especially  never  any  man,  let 
him  be  of  what  sort  he  would,  went  quite 
empty-handed  away.  Indeed,  some  old  people 
of  rank  who  were  there  she  succeeded  in  com- 
pletely winning  over  to  herself,  by  having  con- 
trived to  find  out  their  birthdays  or  christening 
days,  and  marking  them  with  some  particular 
celebration.  In  all  this  she  showed  a  skill  not 
a  little  remarkable.  Every  one  saw  himself 
favored,  and  each  considered  himself  to  be 
the  one  most  favored,  a  weakness  of  which 
the  oldest  person  of  the  party  was  the  most 
notably  guilty. 

It  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  pride  with  her, 
that  men  who  had  anything  remarkable  about 
them  —  rank,  charadler,  or  fame — she  must 
and  would  gain  for  herself.  Gravity  and 
seriousness  she  made  give  way  to  her,  and, 
wild  strange  creature  as  she  was,  she  found 
favor  even  with  discretion  itself.  Not  that 
the  young  were  at  all  cut  short  in  consequence. 
Everybody  had  his  share,  his  day,  his  hour,  in 
which  she  contrived  to  charm  and  to  enchain 
him.  It  was  therefore  natural  enough  that 
before  long  she  should  have  had  the  archite6l 
in  her  eye,  looking  out  so  unconsciously  as  he 
did  from  under  his  long  black  hair,  and  stand- 
ing so  calm  and  quiet  in  the  background.  To 
all  her  questions  she  received  short  sensible 
answers ;  but  he  did  not  seem  inclined  to 
allow  himself  to  be  carried  away  further,  and 
at  last,  half  provoked,  half  in  malice,  she  re- 
solved that  she  would  make  him  the  hero  of  a 
day,  and  so  gain  him  for  her  court. 

It  was  not  for  nothing  that  she  had  brought 
that  quantity  of  luggage  with  her.  Much,  in- 
deed, had  followed  her  afterwards.  She  had 
provided  herself  with  an  endless  variety  of 
dresses.  When  it  took  her  fancy  she  would 
change  her  dress  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
usually  wearing  something  of  an  ordinary 
kind,  but  making  her  appearance  suddenly  at 
intervals  in  a  thorough  masquerade  dress,  as  a 
peasant  girl  or  a  fish  maiden,  as  a  fairy  or  a 
flower-girl ;  and  this  would  go  on  from  morn- 
ing  till   night.      Sometimes  she  would  even 


disguise  herself  as  an  old  woman,  that  her 
young  .face  might  peep  out  the  fresher  from 
under  the  cap;  and  so  utterly  in  this  way  did 
she  confuse  and  mix  together  the  acftual  and 
the  fantastic,  that  people  thought  they  were 
living  with  a  sort  of  drawing-room  witch. 

But  the  principal  use  which  she  had  for 
these  disguises  were  pantomimic  tableaux  and 
dances,  in  which  she  was  skilful  in  expressing 
a  variety  of  chara6ler.  A  cavalier  in  her 
suite  had  taught  himself  to  accompany  her 
acflion  on  the  piano  with  the  little  music  which 
was  required ;  they  needed  only  to  exchange 
a  few  words  and  thev  at  once  understood  one 
another. 

One  day,  in  a  pause  of  a  brilliant  ball,  they 
were  called  upon  suddenly  to  extemporize  (it 
was  on  a  private  hint  from  themselves)  one  of 
these  exhibitions.  Luciana  seemed  embar- 
rassed, taken  by  surprise,  and  contrary  to  her 
custom  let  herself  be  asked  more  than  once. 
She  could  not  decide  upon  her  charad^er,  de- 
sired the  party  to  choose,  and  asked,  like  an 
improvisatore,  for  a  subje6l.  At  last  her 
piano-playing  companion,  with  whom  it  had 
been  all  previously  arranged,  sat  down  at  the 
instrument,  and  began  to  play  a  mourning 
march,  calling  on  her  to  give  them  the  Arte- 
misia which  she  had  been  studying  so  admir- 
ably. She  consented;  and  after  a  short 
absence  reappeared,  to  the  sad  tender  music 
of  the  dead  march,  in  the  form  of  the  royal 
widow,  with  measured  step,  carrying  an  urn 
of  ashes  before  her.  A  large  black  tablet  was 
borne  in  after  her,  and  a  carefully  cut  piece 
of  chalk  in  a  gold  pencil  case. 

One  of  her  adorers  and  adjutants,  into  whose 
ear  she  whispered  something,  went  diredlly  to 
call  the  architedl,  to  desire  him,  and  if  he 
would  not  come  to  drag  him  up,  as  master- 
builder,  to  draw  the  grave  for  the  mausoleum, 
and  to  tell  him  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
not  to  play  the  statist,  but  enter  earnestly  into 
his  part  as  one  of  the  performers. 

Embarrassed  as  the  architedl  outwardly  ap- 
peared (for  in  his  black,  closefitting,  modern 
civilian's  dress,  he  formed  a  wonderful  con- 
trast with  the  gauze  crape  fringes,  tinsel  tassels, 
and  crown),  he  very  soon  composed  himself 
internally,  and  the  scene  became  all  the  more 
strange.  With  the  greatest  gravity  he  placed 
himself  in  front  of  the  tablet,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  a  couple  of  pages,  and  drew  care- 
fully an  elaborate  tomb,  which  indeed  would 
have  suited  better  a  Lombard  than  a  Carian 
prince;  but  it  was  in  such  beautiful  propor- 
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tions,  so  solemn  in  its  parts,  so  full  of  genius 
in  its  decoration,  that  the  spe6tators  watched 
it  growing  with  delight,  and  wondered  at  it 
when  it  was  finished. 

All  this  time  he  had  not  once  turned  to- 
wards the  queen,  but  had  given  his  whole 
attention  to  what  he  was  doing.  At  last  he 
inclined  his  head  before  her,  and  signified 
that  he  believed  he  had  now  fulfilled  her 
commands.  She  held  the  urn  out  to  him, 
expressing  her  desire  to  see  it  represented  on 
the  top  of  the  monument.  He  complied, 
although  unwillingly,  as  it  would  not  suit  the 
chara6ler  of  the  rest  of  his  design.  Luciana 
was  now  at  last  released  from  her  impatience. 
Her  intention  had  been  by  no  means  to  get  a 
scientific  drawing  out  of  him.  If  he  had 
only  made  a  few  strokes,  sketched  out  some- 
thing which  should  have  looked  like  a  monu- 
ment, and  devoted  the  rest  of  his  time  to 
her,  it  would  have  -  been  far  more  what  she 
had  wished,  and  would  have  pleased  her  a 
great  deal  better.  His  manner  of  proceeding 
had  thrown  her  into  the  greatest  embarrass- 
ment. For  although  in  her  sorrow,  in  her 
diredlions,  in  her  gestures,  in  her  approbation 
of  the  work  as  it  slowly  rose  before  her,  she 
had  tried  to  manage  some  sort  of  change  of 
expression,  and  although  she  had  hung  about 
close  to  him,  only  to  place  herself  in  some 
sort  of  relation  to  him,  yet  he  had  kept  him- 
self throughout  too  stiff,  so  that  too  often  she 
had  been  driven  to  take  refuge  with  her  urn ; 
she  had  to  press  it  to  her  heart  and  look  up  to 
heaven,  and  at  last,  a  situation  of  that  kind 
having  a  necessary  tendency  to  intensify,  she 
made  herself  more  like  a  widow  of  Ephesus 
than  a  Queen  of  Caria.  The  representation 
had  to  lengthen  itself  out  and  became  tedi- 
ous. The  pianoforte  player,  who  had  usually 
patience  enough,  did  not  know  into  what 
tune  he  could  escape.  He  thanked  God 
when  he  saw  the  urn  standing  on  the  pyramid, 
and  fell  involuntarily  as  the  queen  was  going 
to  express  her  gratitude,  into  a  merry  air;  by 
which  the  whole  thing  lost  its  chara6ler,  the 
company  however  being  thoroughly  cheered 
up  by  it,  who  forthwith  divided,  some  going 
up  to  express  their  delight  and  admiration  of 
the  lady  for  her  excellent  performance,  and 
some  praising  the  architedl  for  his  most  artist- 
like and  beautiful  drawing. 

The  bridegroom  especially  paid  marked 
attention  to  the  architecfl.  "I  am  vexed," 
he  said,  "that  the  drawing  sliould  be  so 
perishable;    you  will  permit  me  however  lo 


have  it  taken  to  my  room,  where  I  should 
much  like  to  talk  to  you  about  it." 

**If  it  would  give  you  any  pleasure,"  said 
the  archite6l,  **I  can  lay  before  you  a  number 
of  highly  finished  designs  for  buildings  and 
monuments  of  this  kind,  of  which  this  b  but 
a  mere  hasty  sketch." 

Ottilie  was  standing  at  no  great  distance, 
and  went  up  to  them.  "  Do  not  forget,"  she 
said  to  the  archite6l,  **to  take  an  opportunity 
of  letting  the  baron  see  your  colledlion.  He 
is  a  friend  of  art  and  of  antiquity.  I  should 
like  you  to  become  better  acquainted." 

Luciana  was  passing  at  the  moment.  **What 
are  they  speaking  of?"  she  asked. 

''Of  a  colle6lion  of  works  of  art,"  replied 
the  baron,  "which  this  gentleman  possesses, 
and  which  he  is  good  enough  to  say  that  he 
will  show  us." 

**Oh,  let  him  bring  them  immediately," 
cried  Luciana;  "you  will  bring  them,  will  you 
not?"  she  added,  in  a  soft  and  sweet  tone, 
taking  both  his  hands  in  hers. 

"The  present  is  scarcely  a  fitting  time," 
the  archite6l  answered. 

"What!"  Luciana  cried,  in  a  tone  of  au- 
thority; "you  will  not  obey  the  command  of 
your  queen !"  and  then  she  begged  him  again 
with  some  piece  of  absurdity. 

"Do  not  be  obstinate,"  said  Ottilie,  in  a 
scarcely  audible  voice. 

The  archite6l  left  them  wjth  a  bow,  which 
said  neither  yes  nor  no. 

He  was  hardly  gone,  when  I^uciana  was  fly- 
ing up  and  down  the  saloon  with  a  greyhound. 
"Alas!"  she  exclaimed,  as  she  ran  accident- 
ally against  her  mother,  "am  I  not  an  unfor- 
tunate creature?  I  have  not  brought  my 
monkey  with  me.  They  told  me  I  had  better 
not;  but  I  am  sure  it  was  nothing  but  the 
laziness  of  my  people,  and  it  is  such  a  delight 
to  me.  But  I  will  have  it  brought  after  me; 
somebody  shall  go  and  fetch  it.  If  I  could 
only  see  a  pi6lure  of  the  dear  creature,  it 
would  be  a  comfort  to  me ;  I  certainly  will 
have  his  pidlure  taken,  and  it  shall  never  be 
out  of  my  sight." 

"  Perhaps  I  can  comfort  you,"  replied  Char- 
lotte. "There  is  a  whole  volume  full  of  the 
most  wonderful  ape  faces  in  the  library,  which 
you  can  have  fetched  if  you  like." 

Luciana  shrieked  for  joy.  The  great  folio 
was  produced  instantly.  The  sight  of  these 
hideous  creatures,  so  like  to  men,  and  with 
the  resemblance  even  more  caricatured  by  the 
artist,  gave  Luciana  the  greatest  delight.     Her 
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amusement  with  each  of  the"  animals  was  to 
find  some  one  of  her  acquaintance  whom  it 
resembled.  **Is  that  not  like  my  uncle?"  she 
remorselessly  exclaimed;  "and  here,  look, 
here  is  my  milliner  M,,  and  here  is  Parson  S., 

and   here    the   image   of    that   creature 

bodily !  After  all,  these  monkeys  are  the  real 
incroyablesy  and  it  is  inconceivable  why  they 
are  not  admitted  into  the  best  society." 

It  was  in  the  best  society  that  she  said  this, 
and  yet  no  one  took  it  ill  of  her.  People  had 
become  accustomed  to  allow  her  so  many 
liberties  in  her  prettinesses,  that  at  last  they 
came  to  allow  them  in  what  was  un pretty. 

During  this  time,  Ottilie  was  talking  to  the 
bridegroom;  she  was  looking  anxiously  for 
the  return  of  the  architedl,  whose  serious  and 
tasteful  colle6lion  was  to  deliver  the  party 
from  the  apes ;  and  in  the  expedlation  of  it, 
she  had  made  it  the  subje6l  of  her  conver- 
sation with  the  baron,  and  diredled  his  atten- 
tion on  various  things  which  he  was  to  see. 
But  the  architedl  stayed  away,  and  when  at 
la!st  he  made  his  appearance,  he  lost  himself 
in  the  crowd,  without  having  brought  any- 
thing with  him,  and  without  seeming  as  if  he 
had  been  asked  for  anything. 

For  a  moment  Ottilie  became — what  shall 
we  call  it? — annoyed^  put  out,  perplexed. 
She  had  been  saying  so  much  about  him — ^she 
had  promised  the  bridegroom  an  hour  of  en- 
joyment after  his  own  heart ;  and  with  all  the 
depth  of  his  love  for  Luciana,  he  was  evidently 
suffering  from  her  present  behavior. 

The  monkeys  had  to  give  place  to  a  colla- 
tion. Round  games  followed,  and  then  more 
dancing;  at  last,  a  general  uneasy  vacancy, 
with  fruitless  attempts  at  resuscitating  ex- 
hausted amusements,  which  lasted  this  time, 
as  indeed  they  usually  did,  far  beyond  mid- 
night. It  had  already  become  a  habit  with 
Luciana  to  be  never  able  to  get  out  of  bed  in 
the  morning  or  into  it  at  night. 

About  this  time,  the  incidents  noticed  in 
Ottilie's  diary  become  more  rare,  while  we 
find  a  larger  number  of  maxims  and  sen- 
tences drawn  from  life  and  relating  to  life. 
It  is  not  conceivable  that  the  larger  proportion 
of  these  could  have  arisen  from  her  own  re- 
fledlion,  and  most  likely  some  one  had  shown 
her  varieties  of  them,  and  she  had  written  out 
what  took  her  fancy.  Many,  however,  with 
an  internal  bearing,  can  be  easily  recognized 
by  the  rec?  thread. 


FROM    OTTILIE  S    DIARY. 

"We  like  to  look  into  the  future,  because 
the  undetermined  in  it,  which  may  be  affe6led 
this  or  that  way,  we  feel  as  if  we  could  guide 
by  our  silent  wishes  in  our  own  favor." 

"We  seldom  find  ourselves  in  a  large  party 
without  thinking,  the  accident  which  brings 
so  many  here  together  should  bring  our 
friends  to  us  as  well." 

"Let  us  live  in  as  small  a  circle  as  we  will, 
we  are  either  debtors  or  creditors  before  we 
have  had  time  to  look  round." 

"If  we  meet  a  person  who  is  under  an 
obligation  to  us,  we  remember  it  immediately. 
But  how  often  may  we  meet  people  to  whom 
we  are  ourselves  under  obligation  without  its 
even  occurring  to  us! 
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"It  is  nature  to  communicate  one's  self;  it 
is  culture  to  receive  what  is  communicated  as 
it  is  given." 

"No  one  would  talk  much  in  societv,  if  he 
only  knew  how  often  he  misunderstands 
others." 

"One  alters  so  much  what  one  has  heard 
from  others  in  repeating  it,  only  because  one 
has  not  understood  it." 

"Whoever  indulges  long  in  monologue  in 
the  presence  of  others,  without  flattering  his 
listeners,  provokes  ill-will. 
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"Every  word  a  man  utters  provokes  the 
opposite  opinion." 

"Argument  and  flattery  are  but  poor  ele- 
ments out  of  which  to  form  a  conversation." 

"The  pleasantest  society  is  when  the  mem- 
bers of  it  have  an  easy  and  natural  respe6l 
for  one  another." 

"There  is  nothing  in  which  people  more 
betray  their  charadler  than  in  what  they  find 
to  laugh  at." 

"  The  ridiculous  arises  out  of  a  moral  con- 
trast, in  which  two  things  are  brought  to- 
gether before  the  mind  in  an  innocent  way." 
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**The  foolish  man  often  laughs  where  there 
is  nothing  to  laugh  at.  Whatever  touches 
him,  his  inner  nature  comes  to  the  surface." 

"The  man  of  undei-standing  finds  almost 
everything  ridiculous;  the  man  of  thought 
scarcely  anything." 


*'  Some  one  found  fault  with  an  elderly  man 
for  continuing  to  pay  attention  to  young 
ladies.  'It  is  the  only  means,'  he  replied, 
*of  keeping  one's  self  young,  and  everybody 
likes  to  do  that.'" 

**  People  will  allow  their  faults  to  be  shown 
them;  they  will  let  themselves  be  punished 
for  them;  they  will  patiently  endure  many 
things  because  of  them;  they  only  become 
impatient  when  they  have  to  lay  them  aside." 

*'  Certain  defedls  are  necessary  for  the  exist- 
ence of  individuality.  We  should  not  be 
pleased,  if  old  friends  were  to  lay  aside  cer- 
tain peculiarities." 

"There  is  a  saying,  *He  will  die  soon,' 
when  a  man  a6ls  unlike  himself." 

"What  kind  of  defe<5ls  may  we  bear  with 
and  even  cultivate  in  ourselves?  Such  as 
rather  give  pleasure  to  others  than  injure 
them." 

"The  passions  are  defe6ts  or  excellencies 
only  in  excess." 

"Our  passions  are  true  phoenixes:  as  the 
old  bum  out,  the  new  straight  rise  up  out  of 
the  ashes." 

"Violent  passions  are  incurable  diseases; 
the  means  which  will  cure  them  are  what  first 
make  them  thoroughly  dangerous. 


If 


"Passion  is  both  raised  and  softened  by 
confession.  In  nothing,  perhaps,  were  the 
middle  way  more  desirable  than  in  knowing 
what  to  say  and  what  not  to  say  to  those  we 
love." 


CHAPTER  V. 

So  SWEPT  on  Luciana  in  the  social  whirlpool, 
driving  the  rush  of  life  along  before  her.  Her 
court  multiplied  daily,  ])artly  because  her 
impetuosity  roused  and  attradled  so  many, 
partly  because  she  knew  how  to  attach  the  rest  to 


her  by  kindness  and  attention .  Generous  she  was 
in  the  highest  degree ;  h^r  aunt's  affedlion  for 
her  and  her  bridegroom's  love,  had  heaped  her, 
with  beautiful  and  codtly  presents,  but  she 
seemed  as  if  nothing  which  she  had  was  her 
own,  and  as  if  she  did  not  know  the  value  of 
the  things  which  had  streamed  in  upon  her. 
One  day  she  saw  a  young  lady  looking  rather 
poorly  dressed  by  the  side  of  the  rest  of  the 
parXy,  and  she  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to 
take  off  a  rich  shawl  which  she  was  wearing 
and  hang  it  over  her— doing  it,  at  the  same 
time,  in  such  a  humorous,  graceful  way  that 
no  one  could  refuse  such  a  present  so  given. 
One  of  her  courtiers  always  carried  about  a 
purse,  with  orders,  whatever  place  they  passed 
through,  to  inquire  there  for  the  most  aged 
and  most  helpless  persons,  and  give  them  re- 
lief, at  least  for  the  moment.  In  this  way  she 
gained  for  herself  all  round  the  country  a 
reputation  for  charitableness  which  caused  her 
not  a  little  inconvenience,  attra6ling  about 
her  far  too  many  troublesome  sufferers. 

Nothing,  however,  so  much  added  to  her 
popularity  as  her  steady  and  consistent  kindness 
towards  an  unhappy  young  man,  who  shrank 
from  society  because,  while  otherwise  hand- 
some and  well-formed,  he  had  lost  his  right 
hand,  although  with  high  honor,  in  adlion. 
This  mutilation  weighed  so  heavily  upon  his 
spirits,  it  was  so  annoying  to  him  that  every 
new  acquaintance  he  made  had  to  be  told  the 
story  of  his  misfortune,  that  he  chose  rather  to 
shut  himself  up  altogether,  devoting  himself  to 
reading  and  other  studious  pursuits,  and  once  for 
all  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  society. 

She  heard  of  the  state  of  this  young  man. 
At  once  she  contrived  to  prevail  upon  him  to 
come  to  her,  first  to  small  parties,  then  to 
greater,  and  then  out  into  the  world  with  her. 
She  showed  more  attention  to  him  than  to  any 
other  person  ;  particularly  she  endeavored,  by 
the  services  which  she  pressed  upon  him,  to 
make  him  sensible  of  what  he  had  lost  in  lab- 
oring herself  to  supply  it.  At  dinner,  she 
would  make  him  sit  next  to  her ;  she  cut  up 
his  food  for  him,  that  he  might  only  have  to 
use  his  fork.  If  people  older  or  of  higher 
rank  prevented  her  from  being  close  to  him, 
she  would  stretch  her  attention  across  the  en- 
tire table,  and  the  servants  were  hurried  off  to 
make  up  to  him  what  distance  threatened  to 
deprive  him  of.  At  last  she  encouraged  him 
to  write  with  his  left  hand.  All  his  attempts 
he  was  to  address  to  her,  and  thus,  whether 
far  or  near,  she  always  kept  herself  in  corre- 
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spondence  with  him.  The  young  man  did  not 
know  what  had  happened  to  him,  and  from 
that  moment  a  new  life  opened  out  before 
him. 

One  may  perhaps  suppose  that  such  behav- 
ior must  have  caused  some  uneasiness  to  her 
bridegroom.  But,  in  fa6l,  it  was  quite  the  re- 
verse. He  admired  her  exceedingly  for  her 
exertions,  and  he  had  the  more  reason  for 
feeling  entirely  satisfied  about  her,  as  she  had 
certain  features  in  her  chara6ler  almost  in  ex- 
cess, which  kept  anything  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree  dangerous   utterlv   at    a   distance.     She 

CO  » 

would  run  about  with  anybody,  just  as  she 
fancied ;  no  one  was  free  from  danger  of  a 
push  or  a  pull,  or  of  being  made  the  objedl  of 
some  sort  of  freak.  But  no  person  ever 
ventured  to  do  the  same  to  her ;  no  per- 
son dared  to  touch  her,  or  return,  in  the 
remotest  degree,  any  liberty  which  she  had 
taken  herself.  She  kept  every  one  within  the 
stri6lest  barriers  of  propriety  in  their  behavior 
to  herself,  while  she,  in  her  own  behavior,  was 
every  moment  overleaping  them. 

On  the  whole,  one  might  have  supposed  it 
had  been  a  maxim  with  her  to  expose  herself 
indifferently  to  praise  or  blame,  to  regard  or 
to  dislike.  If  in  many  ways  she  took  pains  to 
gain  people,  she  conunonly  herself  spoiled  all 
the  good  she  had  done,  by  an  ill  tongue, 
which  spared  no  one.  Not  a  visit  was  ever 
paid  in  the  neighborhood,  not  a  single  piece 
of  hospitality  was  ever  shown  to  herself  and 
her  party  among  the  surrounding  castles  or 
mansions,  but  what  on  lier  return  her  excess- 
ive recklessness  let  it  appear  that  all  men  and 
all  human  things  she  was  only  inclined  to  see 
on  the  ridiculous  side. 

There  were  three  brothers  who,  purely  out 
of  compliment  to  each  other,  which  should 
marry  first,  had  been  overtaken  by  old  age 
before  they  had  got  the  question  settled;  here 
was  a  little  young  wife  with  a  great  old  hus- 
band ;  there,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  dapper 
little  man  and  an  unwieldy  giantess.  In  one 
house,  every  step  one  took  one  stumbled  over 
a  child;  another,  however  many  people  were 
crammed  into  it,  never  would  seem  full,  be- 
cause there  were  no  children  there  at  all.  Old 
husbands  (supposing  the  estate  was  not  en- 
tailed) should  get  themselves  buried  as  quickly 
as  possible,  that  such  a  thing  as  a  laugh  might 
be  heard  again  in  the  house.  Young  married 
l^eople  should  travel;  housekeeping  did  not  sit 
well  upon  them.  And  as  she  treated  the  per- 
sons, so  she  treated  what  belonged  to  them ; 


their  houses,  their  furniture,  their  dinner-ser- 
vices— everything.  The  ornaments  of  the 
walls  of  the  rooms  most  particularly  provoked 
her  saucy  remarks.  From  the  oldest  tapestry 
to  the  most  modern  printed  paper;  from  the 
noblest  family  pi<5lures  to  the  most  frivolous 
new  copperplate :  one  as  well  as  the  other  had 
to  suffer — one  as  well  as  the  other  had  to  be 
pulled  in  pieces  by  her  satirical  tongue,  so  that, 
indeed,  one  had  to  wonder  how,  for  twenty 
miles  round,  anything  continued  to  exist. 

It  was  not,  perhaj^s,  exadlly  malice  which 
produced  all  this  destru6liveness;  wilfulness 
and  selfishness  were  what  ordinarily  set  hef 
off  upon  it :  but  a  genuine  bitterness  grew  up 
in  her  feelings  towards  Ottilie. 

She  looked  down  with  disdain  on  the  calm, 
uninterrupted  acflivity  of  the  sweet  girl,  which 
everyone  had  observed  and  admired,  and 
when  something  was  said  of  the  care  which 
Ottilie  took  of  the  garden  and  of  the  hot- 
houses, she  not  only  spoke  scornfully  of  it,  in 
affedling  to  be  surprised,  if  it  were  so,  at 
there  being  neither  flowers  nor  fruit  to  be 
seen,  not  caring  to  consider  that  they  were 
living  in  the  depth  of  winter,  but  every  faint- 
est scrap  of  green,  every  leaf,  every  bud 
which  showed,  she  chose  to  have  picked  every 
day  and  squandered  on  ornamenting  the  rooms 
and  tables,  and  Ottilie  and  the  gardener  were 
not  a  little  distressed  to  see  their  hopes  for  the 
next  year,  and  perhaps  for  a  longer  time,  de- 
stroyed in  this  wanton  recklessness. 

As  little  would  she  be  content  to  leave 
Ottilie  to  her  quiet  work  at  home,  in 
which  she  could  live  with  so  much  comfort. 
Ottilie  must  go  with  them  on  their  pleasure- 
parties  and  sledging-parties;  she  must  be  at  the 
balls  which  were  being  got  up  all  about  the 
neighborhood.  She  was  not  to  mind  the 
snow,  or  the  cold,  or  the  night-air,  or  the 
storm;  other  people  did  not  die  of  such 
things,  and  why  should  she?  The  delicate 
girl  suffered  not  a  little  from  it  all,  but  Luci- 
ana  gained  nothing.  For  although  Ottilie 
went  about  very  simply  dressed,  she  was  al- 
ways, at  least  so  the  men  thought,  the  most 
beautiful  person  present.  A  soft  attra6live- 
ness  gathered  them  all  about  her;  no  matter 
whereabouts  in  the  great  rooms  she  was,  first 
or  last,  it  was  always  the  same.  Even  Luci- 
ana's  bridegroom  was  constantly  occupied 
with  her;  the  more  so,  indeed,  because  he  de- 
sired her  advice  and  assistance  in  a  matter 
with  which  he  was  just  then  engaged. 

He  had  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  the 
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architedl.  On  seeing  his  coUedlion  of  works 
of  art,  he  had  taken  occasion  to  talk  much 
with  him  on  history  and  other  matters,  and 
especially  from  seeing  the  chapel  had  learned 
to  appreciate  his  talent.  The  baron  was 
young  and  wealthy.  He  was  a  colIe6lor ;  he 
wished  to  build.  His  love  for  the  arts  was 
keen,  his  knowledge  small.  In  the  architect 
he  thought  that  he  had  found  the  man  he 
wanted;  that  with  his  assistance  there  was 
more  than  one  aim  at  which  he  could  arrive  at 
once.  He  had  spoken  to  his  bride  of  what  he 
wished.  She  praised  him  for  it,  and  was  in- 
finitely delighted  with  the  proposal.  But  it 
was  more,  perhaps,  that  she  might  carry  off 
this  young  man  from  Ottilie  (for  whom  she 
fancied  she  saw  in  him  a  kind  of  inclination), 
than  because  she  thought  of  applying  his  tal- 
ents to  any  purpose.  He  had  shown  himself, 
indeed,  very  ready  to  help  at  any  of  her  ex- 
temporized festivities,  and  had  suggested 
various  resources  for  this  thing  and  that.  But 
she  always  thought  she  understood  better  than 
he  what  should  be  done,  and  as  her  inventive 
genius  was  usually  somewhat  common,  her  de- 
signs could  be  as  well  executed  with  the  help 
of  a  tolerably  handy  domestic  as  with  that  of 
the  most  finished  artist.  Further  than  to  an 
altar  on  wliich  something  was  to  be  offered,  or 
to  a  crowning,  whether  of  a  living  head  or  of 
one  of  plaster  of  Paris,  the  force  of  her  imagina- 
tion could  not  ascend,  when  a  birthday,  or 
other  such  occasion,  made  her  wish  to  pay 
some  one  an  especial  compliment. 

Ottilie  was  able  to  give  the  baron  the  most 
satisfa6lory  answer  to  his  inquiries  as  to  the 
relation  of  the  architect  with  their  family. 
Charlotte  had  already,  as  she  was  aware,  been 
exerting  herself  to  find  some  situation  for 
him;  had  it  not  been  indeed  for  the  arrival 
of  the  party,  the  young  man  would  have  left 
them  immediately  on  the  completion  of  the 
chapel;  the  winter  having  brought  all  building 
operations  to  a  standstill;  and  it  was,  there- 
fore, most  fortunate  if  a  new  patron  could  be 
found  to  assist  him,  and  to  make  use  of  his 
talents. 

Ottilie's  own  personal  position  with  the 
architecft  was  as  pure  and  unconscious  as  possi- 
ble. His  agreeable  i)resence,  and  his  indus- 
trious nature,  had  charmed  and  entertained 
her,  as  the  presence  of  an  elder  brother  might. 
Her  feelings  for  him  remained  at  the  calm 
un impassioned  level  of  blood  relationship. 
For  in  her  heart  there  was  no  room  for  more ; 
it  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  love  for  Ed- 


ward; only  God,  who  interpenetrates  all 
things,  could  share  with  him  the  possession  of 
that  heart. 

Meantime  the  winter  sank  deeper;  the 
weather  grew  wilder,  the  roads  more  imprac- 
ticable, and  therefore  it  seemed  all  the  plea- 
santer  to  spend  the  waning  days  in  agreeable 
society.  With  short  intervals  of  ebb,  the 
crowd  from  time  to  time  flooded  up  over  the 
house.  Officers  found  their  way  there  from 
distant  garrison  towns ;  the  cultivated  among 
them  being  a  most  welcome  addition,  the 
ruder  the  inconvenience  of  every  one.  Of 
civilians  too  there  was  no  lack ;  and  one  day 
the  count  and  the  baroness  quite  unexpedledly 
came  driving  up  together. 

Their  presence  gave  the  castle  the  air  of  a 
thorough  court.  The  men  of  rank  and  char- 
adler  formed  a  circle  about  the  baron,  and  the 
ladies  yielded  precedence  to  the  baroness. 
The  surprise  at  seeing  both  together,  and  in 
such  high  spirits  was  not  allowed  to  be  of 
long  continuance.  It  came  out  that  the 
count's  wife  was  dead,  and  the  new  marriage 
was  to  take  place  as  soon  as  ever  decency  would 
allow  it. 

Well  did  Ottilie  remember  their  first  visit, 
and  every  word  which  was  then  uttered  about 
marriage  and  separation,  binding  and  divid- 
ing, hope,  exj^6lation,  disappointment,  re- 
nunciation. Here  were  these  two  persons,  at 
that  time  without  prospedl  for  the  ftiture,  now 
standing  before  her,  so  near  their  wished-for 
happiness,  and  an  involuntary  sigh  escaped 
out  of  her  heart. 

No  sooner  did  Luciana  hear  that  the  count 
was  an  amateur  of  music,  than  at  once  she 
must  get  up  something  of  a  concert.  She 
herself  would  sing  and  accompany  herself  on 
the  guitar.  It  was  done.  The  instrument  she 
did  not  play  without  skill ;  her  voice  was 
agreeable:  as  for  the  words  one  understood 
about  as  little  of  them  as  one  commonly  does 
when  a  German  beauty  sings  to  the  guitar. 
However,  everyone  assured  her  that  she  had 
sung  with  exquisite  expression,  and  she  found 
quite  enough  approbation  to  satisfy  her.  A 
singular  misfortune  befell  her,  however,  on 
this  occasion.  Among  the  party  there  hap- 
pened to  be  a  poet,  whom  she  hoped  particu- 
larly to  attach  to  herself,  wishing  to  induce 
him  to  write  a  song  or  two,  and  address  them 
to  her.  This  evening,  therefore,  she  produced 
scarcely  anything  except  songs  of  his  compos- 
ing. Like  the  rest  of  the  party  he  was  per- 
fe6lly  courteous  to  her,  but  she  had  looked 
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for  more.  She  spoke  to  him  several  times, 
going  as  near  the  subjeift  as  she  dared,  but 
nothing  further  could  she  get.  At  last,  un- 
able to  bear  it  any  longer,  she  sent  one  of  her 
im  and  lind  out 
whether  he  had  not  been  deli^-hled  to  liear 
his  beautiful  poems  so  beautifully  executed. 

"My  poems?"  he  replied,  with  amaze- 
ment; "pray  excuse  me,  my  dear  sir,"  he 
added.  "  I  heard  nothing  but  the  vowels,  and 
not  all  of  those ;  however,  I  am  In  duty  bound 
to  express  all  gratitude  for  so  amiable  an  in- 
tention." The  dandy  said  nothing  and  kept 
his  secret ;  the  other  endeavored  to  get  him- 
self out  of  the  scrape  by  a  few  well-timed 
compliments.  She  did  not  conceal  her  desire 
to  have  something  uf  liis  which  should  be 
written  for  heiself. 


recited  ballad  stories,  and  whatever  else  is 
usually  delivered  in  declamation.  At  the 
same  lime  she  had  contrafted  an  unliappy 
habit  of  accompanying  what  she  delivered 
with  gestures,  by  which,  in  a  disagreeable  way, 
what  is  purely  epic  and  lyric  is  more  con- 
fused than  conneifted  with  the  dramatic. 

The  count,  a  keen-sighied  man,  soon  saw 
through  the  parly,  their  inclinations,  dia])osi- 
tious,  wishes  and  cajiabilities,  and  by  some 
means  or  other  contrived  to  bring  L'iciana  to 
a  new  kind  of  exhibition,  which  was  perfectly 
suited  to  her. 

"I  see  here,"  he  said,  "a  number  of  per- 
sons with  fine  figures,  who  would  surely  be 
able  to  imitate  pi^orial  emotions  and  postures. 
Suppo^  they  were  lo  try,  if  the  thing  is  new 
to  them,  to  represent  some  real  and  well- 
known  pidiure.  An  imitation  of  this  kind,  if 
it  requires  some  labor  in  arrangemenl,  has  an 
inconceivably  charming  efTcft." 

Luciana  was  quick  enough  in  perceiving 
that  here  she  was  on  her  own  ground  entirely. 
Her  fine  sliaiie,  her  well-rounded  form,  the 
regularity  and  yet  expressiveness  of  her  fea- 
tures, her  light-brown  braided  hair,  her  long 
neck — she  ran  them  all  over  in  her  mind,  and 
culculaled  on  their  pictorial  effe^,  and  if  ^he 
had  only  known  tlut  her  beauty  showed  to 
more  advantage  when  she  was  still  than  when 
she  was  in  motion,  because  in  the  last  case 
certain  ungracefulnesses  continually  escaped 
her,  ihe  would  have  entered  even  more  eager- 
ly than  she  did  into  this  natural  pidture-mak- 
iiig. 

They  looked  out  the  engravings  of  cele- 
brated piflurcs.  and  the  first  which  they  chose 
was  Van  Dyk's  Belisarius.  A  large  well-pro- 
portiuned  man,  somewliat  advanced  in  years, 
was  to  represent  the  seated  blind  general. 
Tlie  architedl  was  to  be  the  affeflionate 
soldier  standing  sorrowing  before  him,  there 
really  being  some  resemblance  between  them, 
Luciana,  half  from  modesty,  had  chosen  the 
part  of  the  young  woman  in  the  baikground, 
counting  out  some  large  alms  into  the  palm 
of  bis  hand,  while  an  old  woman  beside  her  is 
trying  to  prevent  her,  and  representing  that 
she  is  giving  too  much.  Another  woman  who 
is  in  [he  afl  of  giving  him  something,  was  not 
forgotten.  Into  this  and  other  pictures  ihey 
threw  themselves  with  all  earnestness.  The 
count  gave  the  architect  a  few  hints  as  to  the 
best  style  of  arrangement,  and  he  at  once  set 
up  a  kind  of  theatre,  all  necessary  pains  being 
taken  for  the  proper  lighting  of  it.     They 


were  already  deep  in  the  niidsi  of  their  pre-  I 
paraiions,  before  they  observed  how  large  an  1 
outlay  what  they  were  undertaking  would  re*  fl 
quire,  and  that  in  the  counir)',  in  the  middle:! 
of  winter,  many  things  which  they  required  itl 
would  be  difficult  lo  procure;  consequently,! 
to  prevent  a  siopj^age,  Luciana  had  nearly  hef'l 
whole  wardrobe  cut  in  pieces,  to  supply  ihtm 
various  costumes  which  the  original  artist  had! 
arbitrarily  selefled.  r 

The  appointed  evening  came,  and  the  ex- 1 
hibition  was  carried  out  m  the  presence  of  a  1 
large  assemblage,  and  to  the  universal  sali*-f 
fadlion.  They  had  some  good  music  to  ex-  ■ 
cite  exjjeftation,  and  the  performance  opened  J 
with  the  Belisarius.  The  figures  were  so  sue-  - 
cessful,  the  colors  were  so  happily  distributed,  i 
and  the  lighting  managed  so  skilfully,  that  J 
ihey  might  really  have  fancied  themselves  ml 
anoiher  world,  only  that  the  presence  of  the  J 
real  instead  of  the  apparent  produced  a  kind] 
of  uncomfortable  sensation. 

The  curtain  fell,  and  was  more  than  once  J 
raised  again  by  general  desire.  A  musical 
lerludc  kept  the  assembly  amused  while  pre-  ] 
paration  was  going  fonvard,  to  surprise  them  J 
with  a  pn^ure  of  a  higher  stamp;  it  was 
well-known  design  of  Poussin,  Ahasuerus  and 
Esiher.  This  time  Luciana  had  done  belief 
for  herself.  As  the  fainting,  sinking  queen 
she  had  put  out  all  her  charms,  and  for  ihe 
attendant  maidens  who  were  snpporiing  her, 
she  had  cunningly  sele61ed  pretty  well-sha]ied 
figures,  not  one  among  whom,  however,  had 
the  slightest  pretension  to  be  compared  with 
herself.  From  this  pi^ure,  as  from  all  the 
rest,  Oitilie  remained  excluded.  To  sit  on 
the  golden  throne  and  represent  the  Zeus-like 
monarch,  Luciana  had  picked  out  the  finest 
and  handsomest  man  of  the  i>ariy,  so  thai  this 
piifiure  was  really  of  inimitable  iierfedlion. 

For  a  third  they  had  taken  the  so-called 
'■  Father's  Admonition  "  of  Terburg,  and  who 
does  not  know  Wille's  admirable  engraving 
of  this  picture?  One  fool  thrown  over  the 
other,  sits  a  noble  knightly-looking  father; 
his  daughter  stands  before  him,  lo  whose  con- 
science he  seems  lo  be  addressing  himself. 
She,  a  fine  striking  figure,  in  a  folding  drapery 
of  white  satin,  is  only  to  be  seen  from  behind, 
but  her  whole  be:iring  appears  to  signify  that 
she  iscollefling  herself.  That  the  admonition 
is  not  too  severe,  that  she  is  not  being  utterly 
pui  to  shame,  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  air 
and  altitude  of  the  father,  while  the  mother 
seems  as  if  she  were  trying  to  conceal  some 


slight  embarrassment — she  is  looking  into  a 
glass  of  wine,  which  she  is  on  the  point  of 
drinking. 

Here  was  an  opportunity  for  Liiciana  to 
appear  in  her  highest  splendor.  Her  back 
hair,  the  form  of  her  head,  neck  and 
shoulders,  were  beyond  all  conception  beauti- 
ful; and  the  waist,  which  in  the  modern  an- 
tique of  the  ordinary  dresses  of  young  ladies 
is  hardly  visible,  showed  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage in  all  its  graceful  slender  elegance  in 
the  really  old  costume.  The  architeft  had 
contrived  to  dispose  the  rich  folds  of  the 
while  satin  with  the  most  exquisite  nature, 
and,  without  any  question  whatever,  this  liv- 
ing imitation  far  exceeded  the  original  picture, 
and  produced  universal  delight. 

The  speftators  could  never  be  satisfied  with 
demanding  a  repetition  of  the  performance, 
and  the  very  natural  wish  to  see  the  face  and 
front  of  so  lovely  a  creature,  when  they  had 
done  looking  at  her  from  behind,  at  last  be- 
came so  decided,  that  a  merry  impatient 
young  wit  cried  out  aloud  the  words  one  is 
accustomed  to  write  at  the  bottom  of  a  page, 
"  Tournez,  s'il  vous  plait,"  which  was  echoed 
all  round  the  room. 

The  performers,  however,  imdersiood  their 
advantage  too  well,  and  had  mastered  too 
completely  the  idea  of  these  works  of  art  to 
yield  to  the  most  general  clamor.  The 
daughter  remained  standing  in  her  shame, 
without  favoring  the  speiSators  with  the  ex- 
pression of  her  face.  The  father  continued  to 
sit   in  his  attitude    of  admonition,  and    the 


mother  did  not  lift  nose  or  eyes  out  of  the 
transparent  glass,  in  whii-h,  although  she 
seemed  to  be  drinking,  the  wine  did  not 
diminish. 

We  need  not  describe  the  number  of  smaller 
after-pieces ;  for  which  had  been  chosen 
Flemish  public -house  scenes  and  fair  and 
market  days. 

The  count  and  the  baroness  departed, 
promising  to  return  in  the  first  happy  weeks 
of  their  approaching  union.  And  Charlotte 
now  had  hopes,  after  having  endured  two 
weary  months  of  it,  of  ridding  herself  of  the 
rest  of  the  party  at  the  same  time.  She  was 
assured  of  her  daughter's  happiness,  as  soon 
as  the  first  tumult  of  youth  and  tietrothal 
should  have  subsided  in  her;  for  the  bride- 
groom considered  himself  the  most  fortunate 
person  in  the  world.  His  income  was  large, 
his  disposition  moderate  and  rational,  and 
now  lie  found  himself  further  wonderfully 
favored  in  the  happines  of  becoming  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  young  lady  with  whom  all  the 
world  must  be  charmed.  He  had  so  peculiar 
a  way  of  referring  everything  to  her,  and  only 
to  himself  through  her,  that  it  gave  him  an 
unpleasant  feeling  when  any  newly-arrived 
jwrson  did  not  devote  himself  heart  and  soul 
to  her,  and  was  far  from  flattered  if,  as  occa- 
sionally happened,  particularly  with  elderly 
men,  he  negleifted  her  for  a  close  intimacy 
with  himself.  Everything  was  settled  about 
the  archileft.  On  New  Year's  day  he  was  lo 
follow  him,  and  spend  the  Carnival  ai  his 
house  in  the  city,  where  Luciana  was  promis- 
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iiig  herself  Jnfintte  happines  from  a  repeiition 
of  lier  charmingly  successful  piflures,  as  well 
as  from  a  hundred  other  llungs  ;  all  the  more 
as  her  auni  and  her  bridegroom  seemed  lo 
nuke  so  lighl  of  ihe  expense  wliitii  was  re- 
quired for  her  amusemems. 

And  now  ihey  were  to  break  up.  But  this 
crould  not  be  managed  in  an  oidinary  way. 
'Hiey  were  one  day  making  fun  of  Cliarloiie 
aloud,  declaring  that  llicy  would  soun  have 
caicii  out  her  winter  stores,  when  ihe  nobie- 
maii  who  had  represented  Bclisarms,  being 
forlunately  a  man  of  some  wealth,  carried 
away  by  Lutiana's  charms,  to  which  he  had 
Iwen  so  long  devoting  himself,  cried  out  un- 
thinkingly. "Why  not  manage  then  in  the 
Polish  fashion  ?  you  come  now  and  eat  up  me, 
and  tlien  we  will  go  on  round  the  circle." 
No  sooner  said  than  done.  Luciana  willed 
that  it  should  be  so.  The  next  day  tliey  all 
[Kicked  up  and  the  swarm  alighted  on  a  new 
piopeny.  There  indeed  ihey  found  room 
enough,  but  few  convenieni^es  and  no  prepara- 
tions to  receive  them.  Out  of  this  arose  many 
eontreUmPs,  which  entirely  enchanted  Lii- 
eianaj  tneir  life  became  ever  wilder  and 
wilder.  Huge  hunting-parties  were  set  on 
foot  in  the  deep  snow,  attended  with  every 
Sun  of  disagieeablcness;  women  were  not 
allowed  lo  excu.se  thera^lves  any  more  ihan 
men,  and  so  they  troojied  on,  hunting  and 
riding,  sledging  and  shouting,  from  one  plai:e 
to  another,  till  at  la.«t  they  approached  the 
residence,  and  there  the  news  of  the  day  and 
the  scandals  and  what  else  forms  the  amuse- 
iiiL-ni  nf  peojik-  ,n  ronri-;  .Tnd  i-ities  gave  the 
iniaginaliun  another  dirtdtion,  and  Lnciuna 
wuh  her  tr^iin  of  aiieiidants  (her  aunt  had 
gone  on  some  time  befuri)  swept  at  onte  into 
a  ne»- sphere  of  life. 


a  right  to  measure  them  by  our  own  standard. 
Even  lautious,  sensible  men  can  scarcely  keep 
themselves   in   such   cases   from    being  shaip 

"  When,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  staying  at 
the  houses  of  others,  when  we  have  seen  ihcm 
in  the  midst  of  all  their  habits  and  environ- 
ments among  those  neces.'^ry  conditions  from 
which  they  cannot  escape,  when  we  have  seen 
how  they  affedl  those  about  them,  and  how 
ihty  adapt  themselves  to  their  circumstances, 
it  is  ignorance,  it  is  worse,  it  is  ill-will,  lo  find 
ridiculous  what  in  more  than  one  sense  has  a 
claim  on  our  respe^, 

"  That  which  n-c  call  politeness  and  good 
breeding  efle^s  what  otherwise  can  only  be 
obtained  by  violence,  or  not  even  by  that, 

"  Intercourse  with  women  is  the  element  of 
good  manners, 

"  How  can  the  character,  the  individuality 
of  a  man  co-exist  wiih  polish  of  manner? 

"The  individuality  can  only  be  properly 
made  prominent  through  good  manners. 
Everyone  hVes  what  has  something  in  it, 
only  it  must  not  be  a  disagreeable  someUiing. 

"In  life  generally,  and  in  society  no  one 
has  such  high  advantages  as  a  well-cultivated 
soldier. 

"The  rudest  fighting  people  at  least  do  not 
go  out  ijf  their  tharafter,  and  generally  be- 
hind the  roughness  there  is  a  certain  latent 
good  humor,  so  that  in  difficulties  it  is  possi- 
ble to  get  on  even  with  them. 

"  No  one  is  more  intolerable  than  an  un- 
derbred civilian.  From  him  one  has  a  right 
Id  look  fnr  a  deliiary,  as  he  has  no  roiijih 
work  to  do. 

'■  When  we  are  living  with  people  who  have 
a  delicate  sense  of  propriety,  we  are  in  mi-ery 
on  their  account  when  anything  unbecoming 
i^i  conimitted.  So  I  always  feel  for  and  with 
Charliiitc.  when  a  person  is  tipping  his  chair. 


'■  We  aixepl  everv  per-mi   in   ihe  world  as 

She  <aiino 

endure  it. 

that   for  which   he  sivt-s  himself  out.  only   lie 

■•No  o 

e  would   ever  come   into  a  mixed 

,nu>t  .L;ive  himself  out  for  something.      We  i:ni 

IKirty  with 

spe<fla.ies  on  his  nose,  if  he  did 

put  lip  wiili  the  unpleasant  more  easily  than 

hut    know 

that  at   once  we  women    lose    all 

we  (AW  endure  the  insigmfii  ant. 

ple:isnre  it 

looking  at  him  or  listening  to  what 

ce]il  only  what  involves  a  lonsiquence. 

•■  Free-a 

id-easines.s.  where  there  ought  to  he 

"Wt-    tievcr    K-:ini    to    know    peo)ile   when 

respect,  is 

always  riciicnions.      No  one  would 

they  come  lo   n>:   "e  nm-t  ;;i>  to  them  to  find 

put  his  h: 

t  down  when  he  had  scarcely  paid 

out  how  things  stand  with  iluni. 

the   ordina 

rv  compliments   if  he    knew    how 

"  1  find  it  almost  n.itural  th.it  we  should  w'e 

comi.al  it 

L».ks. 

many  faults  in  visitors,  and  that  directlv  they 

"There 

is  nu  outward  sign  of  courtesy  tliat 

are   gone   we  should   jndue   tlu-ni    nol    in    the 

dues   i.ol 

est  on   a  dee|'  moral   foundation. 

most  amiable  manner.     For  we  have,  so  to  say, 

Tile    piop 

r  education  would  be  that  which 
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communicated  the  sign  and  the  foundation  of 
it  at  the  same  time. 

"Behavior  is  a  mirror  in  which  everyone 
displays  his  own  image. 

**  There  is  a  courtesy  of  the  heart.  It  is 
akin  to  love.  Out  of  it  arises  the  purest 
courtesy  in  the  outward  behavior. 

**  A  freely  offered  homage  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  relations.  And  how  were  that 
possible  without  love? 

**  We  are  never  further  from  our  wishes  than 
when  we  imagine  that  we  possess  what  we 
have  desired. 

**  No  one  is  more  a  slave  than  the  man  who 
thinks  himself  free  while  he  is  not. 

**  A  mail  has  only  to  declare  that  he  is  free, 
and  the  next  moment  he  feels  the  conditions 
to  which  he  is  subje6l.  Let  him  venture  to 
declare  that  he  is  under  conditions,  and  then 
he  will  feel  that  he  is  free. 

**  Against  great  advantages  in  another, 
there  are  no  means  of  defending  ourselves 
except  love. 

'* There  is  something  terrible  in  the  sight 
of  a  highly-gifted  man  lying  under  obliga- 
tions to  a  fool. 

*'*No  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet,'  the 
proverb  says.  But  that  is  only  because  it  re- 
quires a  hero  to  recognize  a  hero.  The  valet 
will  probably  know  how  to  value  the  valet- 
hero. 

**  Mediocrity  has  no  greater  consolation 
than  in  the  thought  that  genius  is  not  im- 
mortal. 

**The  greatest  men  are  conne6led  with 
their  own  century  always  through  some  weak- 
ness. 

**One  is  apt  to  regard  people  as  more 
dangerous  than  they  are. 

**  Fools  and  modest  people  are  alike  in- 
nocuous. It  is  only  your  half-fools  and  your 
half-wise  who  afe  really  and  truly  danger- 
ous. 

**  There  is  no  better  deliverance  from  the 
world  than  through  art ;  and  a  man  can  form 
no  surer  bond  with  it  than  through  art. 

"Alike  in  the  moment  of  our  highest  for- 
tune and  our  deepest  necessity,  we  require  the 
artist. 

"The  business  of  art  is  with  the  difficult 
and  the  good. 

"To  see  the  difficult  easily  handled,  gives 
us  the  feeling  of  the  impossible. 

"  Difficulties  increase  the  nearer  we  are  to 
our  end. 

"Sowing  is  not  so  difficult  as  reaping.'* 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  very  serious  discomfort  which  this  visit 
had  caused  to  Charlotte  was  in  some  way 
compensated  to  her  through  the  fuller  insight 
which  it  had  enabled  her  to  gain  into  her 
daughter's  chara6ler.  In  this,  her  knowledge 
of  the  world  was  of  no  slight  service  to  her. 
It  was  not  the  first  time  that  so  singular  a 
chara6ler  had  come  across  her,  although  she 
had  never  seen  any  in  which  the  unusual 
features  were  so  largely  developed;  and  she 
had  had  experience  enough  to  show  her  that 
such  persons  after  having  felt  the  discipline 
of  life,  after  having  gone  through  something 
of  it,  and  been  in  intercourse  with  older  peo- 
ple, may  come  out  at  last  really  charming  and 
amiable ;  the  selfishness  may  soften  and  eager 
restless  adlivity  find  a  definite  dire6tion  for 
itself.  And  therefore,  as  a  mother,  Charlotte 
was  able  to  endure  the  appearance  of  symp- 
toms which  for  others  might  perhaps  have 
been  un pleasing,  from  a  sense  that  where 
strangers  only  desire  to  enjoy,  or  at  least  not 
to  have  their  taste  offended,  the  business  of 
parents  is  rather  to  hope. 

After  her  daughter's  departure,  however, 
she  had  to  be  pained  in  a  singular  and  un- 
looked-for manner,  in  finding  that,  not  so 
much  through  what  there  really  was  objedlion- 
able  in  her  behavior,  as  through  what  was 
good  and  praiseworthy  in  it,  she  had  left  an 
ill  report  of  herself  behind  her.  Luciana 
seemed  to  have  prescribed  it  as  a  rule  to  her- 
self not  only  to  be  merry  with  the  merry,  but 
miserable  with  the  miserable;  and  in  order  to 
give  full  swing  to  the  spirit  of  contradi6lion 
in  her,  often  to  make  the  happy,  uncomfort- 
able, and  the  sad,  cheerful.  In  every  family 
among  whom  she  came,  she  inquired  after 
such  members  of  it  as  were  ill  or  infirm,  and 
unable  to  appear  in  society.  She  would  go  to 
see  them  in  their  rooms,  ena6l  the  physician, 
and  insist  on  prescribing  powerful  doses  for 
them  out  of  her  own  travelling  medicine- 
chest,  which  she  constantly  took  with  her  in 
her  carriage ;  her  attempted  cures,  as  may  be 
supposed,  either  succeeding  or  failing  as 
chance  happened  to  dire6l. 

In  this  sort  of  benevolence  she  was  thor- 
oughly cruel,  and  would  listen  to  nothing  that 
was  said  to  her,  because  she  was  convinced 
that  she  was  managing  admirably.  One  of 
these  attempts  of  hers  on  the  moral  side  failed 
very  disastrously,  and  this  it  was  which  gave 
Charlotte  so  much  trouble,  inasmuch  as  it  in- 
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volved  consequences  and  everyone  was  talking 
about  it.  She  never  had  heard  of  the  story 
till  Liiciana  was  gone;  Ottilie,  who  had  made 
one  of  the  party  present  at  the  lime,  had  to 
give  her  a  circumstantial  account  of  it. 

One  of  several  daughters  of  a  family  of 
rank  had  the  misfortune  to  have  caused  the 
death  of  one  of  her  younger  sisters;  it  had 
destrojed  her  peace  of  mind,  and  she  had 
never  been  properly  herself  since.  She  lived 
in  her  own  room,  occupying  herself  and  keep- 
ing quiet ;  and  she  couid  only  bear  to  sec  the, 
members  of  her  own  family  when  they  came 
one  by  one.  If  there  were  several  together, 
she  snspefled  at  once  that  they  were  making 
refleiflions  upon  her,  and  upon  her  condition, 
^o   each   of  them  singly   she    would    speak 
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rationally  enough,  and  talk  freely  for  an  hour 
at  a  time. 

Luciana  had  heard  of  this,  and  had  secretly 
determined  with  herself,  as  soon  as  she  got 
into  the  house,  that  she  vould  forthwith  work 
a  miracle,  and  restore  ihe  young  lady  to 
society.  She  condudled  herself  in  the  matter 
more  prudently  than  usual,  managed  to  intro- 
duce herself  alone  to  the  poor  sick-souled 
girl,  and,  as  far  as  people  could  understand, 
had  wound  her  way  into  her  confidence 
through  music.  Aj  .last  came  her  fatal  mis- 
take; wishing  to  make  a  scene,  and  fancying 
that  she  had  sufficiently  prejiared  her  for  it, 
one  evening  she  suddenly  introduced  the 
beautiful  pale  creature  into  the  midst  of  the 
brilliant   glittering  assembly ;    and    perhaps, 


even  then,  the  attempt  might  not  have  so 
utterly  failed,  had  not  the  crowd  themselves, 
between  curiosity  and  apprehension,  con- 
du<5led  themselves  so  unwisely,  first  gathering 
about  the  invalid,  and  then  shrinking  from 
her  again ;  and  with  their  whispers  and 
shaking  their  heads  together,  confusing  and 
agitating  her.  Her  delicate  sensibility  could 
not  endure  it.  With  a  dreadful  shriek,  which 
expressed,  as  it  seemed,  a  horror  at  some 
monster  that  was  rushing  upon  her,  she  fainted. 
The  crowd  fell  back  in  terror  on  every  side, 
and  Ottilie  had  been  one  of  those  who  had 
carried  back  the  sufferer  utterly  insensible  to 
her  room. 

Luciana  meanwhile,  just  like  herself,  had 
been  reading  an  angry  le<5lure  to  the  rest  of 
the  party,  without  refledling  for  a  moment 
that  she  herself  was  entirely  to  blame,  and 
without  letting  herself  be  deterred  by  this 
and  other  failures,  from  going  on  with  her 
exp>erimentalizing. 

The  state  of  the  invalid  herself  had  since 
that  time  become  more  and  more  serious;  in- 
deed, the  disorder  had  increased  to  such  a 
degree,  that  the  poor  thing's  parents  were  un- 
able to  keep  her  any  longer  at  home,  and  had 
been  forced  to  confide  her  to  the  care  of  a 
public  institution.  Nothing  remained  for 
Charlotte,  except,  by  the  delicacy  of  her  own 
attention  to  the  family,  in  some  degree  to 
alleviate  the  pain  which  had  been  occasioned 
by  her  daughter.  On  Ottilie,  the  thing  had 
made  a  deep  impression.  She  felt  the  more 
for  the  unhappy  girl,  as  she  was  convinced, 
she  did  not  attempt  to  deny  it  to  Charlotte, 
that  by  a  careful  treatment  the  disorder  might 
have  been  unquestionably  removed. 

So  there  came,  too,  as  it  often  happens 
that  we  dwell  more  on  past  disagreeables  than 
on  past  agreeables,  a  slight  misunderstanding 
to  be  spoken  of,  which  had  led  Ottilie  to  a 
wrong  judgment  of  the  archite6t,  when  he  did 
not  choose  to  produce  his  colle6lion  that 
evening,  although  she  had  so  eagerly  begged 
him  to  produce  it.  His  practical  refusal  had 
remained  ever  since  hanging  about  her  heart, 
she  herself  could  not  tell  why.  Her  feelings 
about  the  matter  were  undoubtedly  just ;  what 
a  young  lady  like  Ottilie  could  desire,  a  young 
man  like  the  architedl  ought  not  to  have  re- 
fused. The  latter,  however,  when  she  took 
occasion  to  give  him  a  gentle  reproof  for  it, 
had  a  very  valid  excuse  to  offer  for  himself. 

**If  you  knew,'*  he  said,  **how  roughly 
even   cultivated   people   allow  themselves  to 


handle  the  most  valuable  works  of  art,  you 
would  forgive  me  for  not  producing  mine 
among  the  crowd.  No  one  will  take  the 
trouble  to  hold  a  medal  by  the  rim.  They 
will  finger  the  most  beautiful  impressions,  and 
the  smoothest  surfaces;  they  will  take  the 
rarest  coins  between  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, and  rub  them  up  and  down,  as  if  they 
were  testing  the  execution  with  the  touch. 
Without  remembering  that  a  large  sheet  of 
paper  ought  to  be  held  in  two  hands,  they 
will  lay  hold,  with  one,  of  an  invaluable 
proof-engraving  of  some  drawing  which  can- 
not be  replaced,  like  a  conceited  politician 
laying  hold  of  a  newspaper,  and  passing 
judgment  by  anticipation,  as  he  is  cutting  the 
pages,  on  the  occurrences  of  the  world.  No- 
body cares  to  recolle<5l  that  if  twenty  people, 
one  after  the  other,  treat  a  work  of  art  in  this 
way,  the  one-and-twentieth  will  not  find  much 
to  see  there." 

**Have  not  I  often  vexed  you  in  this  way?" 
asked  Ottilie.  '*Have  not  I,  through  my 
carelessness,  many  times  injured  your  treas- 
ures?" 

**  Never  once,"  answered  the  archite6l, 
**  never.  For  you  it  would  be  impossible. 
In  you  the  right  thing  is  innate." 

'*In  any  case,"  replied  Ottilie,  *Mt  would 
not  be  a  bad  plan,  if  in  the  next  edition  of 
the  book  of  good  manners,  after  the  chapters 
which  tell  us  how  we  ought  to  eat  and  drink 
in  company,  a  good  circumstantial  chapter 
were  inserted,  how  to  behave  among  works  of 
art  and  in  museums." 

**  Undoubtedly,"  said  the  architedl ;  **and 
then  curiosity-colle6tors  and  amateurs  would 
be  better  contented  to  show  their  valuable 
treasures  to  the  world." 

Ottilie  had  long,  long  forgiven  him;  but  as 
he  seemed  to  have  taken  her  reproof  sorely  to 
heart,  and  assured  her  again  and  again  that 
he  would  gladly  produce  everything — that  he 
was  delighted  to  do  anything  for  his  friends — 
she  felt  that  she  had  wounded  his  feelings,  and 
that  she  owed  him  some  compensation.  It 
was  not  easy  for  her,  therefore,  to  give  an 
absolute  refusal  to  a  request  which  he  made 
her  in  the  conclusion  of  this  conversation, 
although  when  she  called  her  heart  into 
counsel  about  it,  she  did  not  see  how  she 
could  allow  herself  to  do  what  he  wished. 

The  circumstances  of  the  matter  were  these: 
Ottilie's  exclusion  from  the  pi6lu  re -exhibit  ion 
by  Luciana's  jealousy  had  irritated  him  in 
the  highest  degree;  and  at  the  same  time  he 
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had,  observed  with  regret,  that  at  this,  the 
most  brilliant  part  of  all  the  amusements  at 
the  castle,  ill  health  had  prevented  Charlotte 
from  being  more  than  rarely  present;  and 
now  he  did  not  wish  to  go  away,  without  some 
additional  proof  of  his  gratitude,  and,  for  the 
honor  of  one  and  the  entertainment  of  the 
other,  preparing  a  far  more  beautiful  exhi- 
bition than  any  of  those  which  had  preceded 
it.  Perhaps,  too,  unknown  to  himself,  another 
secret  motive  was  working  on  him.  It  was  so 
hard  for  him  to  leav^  the  house,  and  to  leave 
the  family.  It  seemed  impossible  to  him  to 
go  away  from  Ottilie's  eyes,  under  the  calm, 
sweet,  gentle  glance  of  which  the  latter  part 
of  the  time  he  had  been  living  almost  entirely 
alone. 

The  Christmas  holidays  were  approaching; 
and  it  became  at  once  clear  to  him  that  the 
very  thing  which  he  wanted  was  a  represen- 
tation with  real  figures  of  one  of  those  pictures 
of  the  scene  in  the  stable, — a  sacred  exhibition 
such  as  at  this  holy  season  good  Christians  de- 
light to  offer  to  the  divine  Mother  and  her 
Child,  of  the  manner  in  which  she,  in  her 
seeming  lowliness,  was  honored  first  by  the 
shepherds  and  afterwards  by  kings. 

He  had  thoroughly  brought  before  himself 
how  such  a  pi6lure  should  be  contrived.  A 
fair,  lovely  child  was  found,  and  there  would 
be  no  lack  of  shepherds  and  shepherdesses. 
But  without  Otlilie  the  thing  could  not  be 
done.  The  young  man  had  exalted  her  in 
his  design  to  be  the  mother  of  God,  and  if 
she  refused,  there  was  no  question  but  the 
undertaking  must  fall  to  the  ground.  Ottilie, 
half  embarrassed  at  the  proposal,  referred  him 
and  his  request  to  Charlotte.  The  latter 
gladly  gave  her  permission,  and  lent  her  as- 
sistance in  overcoming  and  overpersuading 
Ottilie's  hesitation  in  assuming  so  sacred  a 
personality.  The  archite6l  worked  day  and 
night,  that  by  Christmas-eve  everything  might 
be  ready. 

Day  and  night,  indeed,  in  the  literal  sense. 
At  all  times  he  was  a  man  who  had  but  few 
necessities;  and  Ottilie's  presence  seemed  to 
be   to   him    in    the    place   of   all   delicacies.  ! 
When  he  was  working  for  her,  it  was  as  if  he  : 
required  no  sleep;  when  he  was  busy  about  j 
her,  as  if  he  could  do  without  food.    Accord-  i 
ingly  by  the  hour  of  the   evening   solemnity 
all  was  completed.      He  had  found  the  means  , 
of  colle6liiig    some    well-toned    wind    instru-  ! 
ments  to  form  an   inirodii(5lion,  and  produce 
the   desired   temper  of   thought  and   feeling.  , 


But  when  the  curtain  rose,  Charlotte  was  taken 
completely  by  surprise.  The  pidture  which 
presented  itself  to  her  had  been  reijeated  so 
often  in  the  world,  that  one  could  scarcely 
have  expelled  any  new  impression  to  be  pro- 
duced. But  here,  the  reality  as  representing 
the  pidlure  had  its  especial  advantages.  The 
whole  space  was  the  color  rather  of  night  than 
of  twilight,  and  there  was  nothing  even  of 
the  details  of  the  scene  which  was  obscure. 
The  inimitable  idea  that  all  the  light  should 
proceed  from  the  child,  the  artist  had  con- 
trived to  carry  out  by  an  ingenious  method 
of  illumination  which  was  concealed  by  the 
figures  in  the  foreground,  who  \\ere  all  in 
shadow.  Bright  looking  boys  and  girls 
were  standing  round,  their  fresh  faces  sharply 
lighted  from  below;  and  there  were. angels 
too,  whose  own  brilliancy  grew  pale  before 
the  divine,  whose  ethereal  bodies  showed  dim 
and  dense,  and  needing  other  light  in  the 
presence  of  the  body  of  the  divine  humanity. 
By  good  fortune  the  infant  had  fallen  asleep 
in  the  loveliest  attitude,  so  that  nothing  dis- 
turbed the  contemplation  when  the  eye  rested 
on  the  seeming  mother,  who  with  infinite 
grace  had  lifted  off  a  veil  to  reveal  her  hidden 
treasure.  At  this  moment  the  pi<5lure  seemed 
to  have  been  caught,  and  there  to  have  re- 
mained fixed.  Physically  dazzled,  mentally 
surprised,  the  people  round  appeared  to  have 
just  moved  to  turn  away  their  half-blinded 
eyes,  to  be  glancing  again  towards  the  child 
with  curious  delight,  and  to  be  showing  more 
wonder  and  pleasure  than  awe  and  reverence, 
— although  these  emotions  were  not  forgotten, 
and  were  to  be  traced  upon  the  features  of 
some  of  the  older  special  ors. 

But  Ottilie's  figure,  expression,  attitude, 
glance,  excelled  all  which  any  painter  has 
ever  represented.  A  man  who  had  true 
knowledge  of  art,  and  had  seen  this  sptdlatle, 
would  have  been  in  fear  lest  any  portion  of  it 
should  move ;  he  would  have  doubted  whether 
anything  could  ever  so  much  please  him  again. 
Unluckily,  there  was  no  one  present  who  could 
comprehend  the  whole  of  this  eflfedt.  The 
architedl  alone,  who,  as  a  tall,  slender  shep- 
herd, was  looking  in  from  the  side  over  those 
who  were  kneeling,  enjoyed,  although  he  was 
not  in  the  best  position  for  seeing,  the  fullest 
pleasure.  And  who  can  describe  the  mien 
of  the  new-made  queen  of  heaven  ?  The 
purest  humility,  the  most  exquisite  feeling 
of  modesty,  at  the  great  honor  which  had 
undeservedly  been    bestowed   ujx)n  her,  with 
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indescribable  and  immeasurable  happiness,  was 
displayed  upon  her  features,  expressing  as  much 
her  own  personal  emotion  as  that  of  the  cliar- 
a6ler  which  she  was  endeavoring  to  represent. 

Charlotte  was  delighted  with  the  beautiful 
figures ;  but  what  had  most  effedl  on  her  was 
the  child.  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and 
her  imagination  presented  to  her  in  the  live- 
liest colors  that  she  might  soon  hope  to  have 
sucli  another  darling  creature  on  her  own  lap. 

They  had  let  down  the  curtain,  partly  to 
give  the  exhibitors  some  little  rest,  partly  to 
make  an  alteration  in  the  exhibition.  The 
artist  had  proposed  to  himself  to  transmute 
the  first  scene  of  night  and  lowliness  into  a 
pidlure  of  splendor  and  glory ;  and  for  this 
purix)se  had  prepared  a  blaze  of  light  to  fall 
in  from  every  side,  which  this  interval  was  re- 
quired to  kindle. 

Ottilie,  in  the  semi-theatrical  position  in 
which  she  found  herself,  had  hitherto  felt  per- 
fedlly  at  her  ease,  because,  with  the  exception 
of  Charlotte  and  a  few  members  of  the  house- 
hold, no  one  had  witnessed  this  devout  piece 
of  artistic  display.  She  was,  therefore,  in 
some  degree  annoyed  when  in  the  interval 
she  learned  that  a  stranger  had  come  into  the 
saloon,  and  had  been  warmly  received  by 
Charlotte.  Who  it  was  no  one  was  able  to 
tell  her.  Siie  therefore  made  up  her  mind 
not  to  produce  a  disturbance,  and  to  go  on 
with  her  chara6ler.  Candles  and  lamps 
blazed  out,  and  she  was  surrounded  by  splen- 
dor perfectly  infinite.  The  curtain  rose.  It 
was  a  sight  to  startle  the  spedlators.  Tiie 
whole  pi6lure  was  one  blaze  of  liglit ;  and  in- 
stead of  the  full  depth  of  shadow,  there  now 
were  only  the  colors  left  remaining,  which, 
from  the  skill  with  which  they  had  been  se- 
ledled,  produced  a  gentle  softening  of  tone. 
Looking  out  under  her  long  eyelashes,  Ottilie 
perceived  the  figure  of  a  man  sitting  by  CHiar- 
lotte.  She  did  not  recognize  him;  but  the 
voice  she  fancied  was  that  of  the  assistant  at 
the  school.  A  si  nebular  emotion  came  over 
her.  How  many  things  had  hapi)ened  since 
she  last  heard  the  voice  of  that  her  kind  in- 
structor I  Like  a  flash  of  forked  lightning 
the  stream  of  her  joys  and  her  sorrow  rushed 
swiftly  before  her  soul,  and  the  question  rose 
in  her  heart.  Dare  you  c  onfess,  dare  you  ac- 
knowledge it  all  to  him?  If  not,  how  little 
can  you  deserve  to  appear  before  him  under 
this  sainted  form ;  and  how  strange  must  it 
not  seem  to  him  who  has  only  known  you  as 
your  natural  self  to  see  you  now  under  this 


disguise?  In  an  instant,  swift  as  thought, 
feeling  and  refledlion  began  to  clash  and  gain 
within  her.  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  while 
she  forced  herself  to  continue  to  appear  as  a 
motionless  figure,  and  it  was  a  relief,  indeed, 
to  her  when  the  child  began  to  stir, — and  the 
artist  saw  himself  compelled  to  give  the  sign 
that  the  curtain  should  fall  again. 

If  the  painful  feeling  of  being  unable  to 
meet  a  valued  friend  had,  during  the  last  few 
moments,  been  distressing  Ottilie  in  addition 
to  her  other  emotions,  she  was  now  in  still 
greater  embarrassment.  Was  she  to  present 
herself  to  him  in  this  strange  disguise?  or 
had  she  better  change  her  dress?  She  did 
not  hesitate — she  did  the  last ;  and  in  the  in- 
terval she  endeavored  to  colle6l  and  to  com- 
pose herself;  nor  did  she  properly  recover 
her  self-possession  until  at  last,  in  her  ordinary 
costume,  she  had  welcomed  the  new  visitor. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

In  so  far  as  the  archite<5l  desired  the  happi- 
ness of  his  kind  patronesses,  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
him,  now  that  at  last  he  was  obliged  to  go,  to 
know  that  he  was  leaving  them  in  good  society 
with  the  estimable  assistant.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  when  he  thought  of  their  goodness 
in  its  relation  to  himself,  he  could  not  help 
feeling  it  a  little  painful  to  see  his  place  so 
soon,  and  as  it  seemed  to  his  modesty,  so  well, 
so  completely  supplied.  He  had  lingered  and 
lingered,  but  now  he  forced  himself  away; 
what,  after  he  was  gone,  he  must  endure  as  he 
could,  at  least  he  could  not  stay  to  witness 
with  his  own  eyes. 

To  the  great  relief  of  this  half-melancholy 
feeling,  the  ladies  at  his  departure  made  him 
a  present  of  a  waistcoat,  upon  which  he  had 
watched  them  both  for  some  time  past  at  work, 
with  a  silent  envy  of  the  fortunate  unknown, 
to  whom  it  was  by-and-by  to  belong.  Such  a 
present  is  the  most  agreeable  which  a  true- 
hearted  man  can  receive  ;  for  while  he  thinks 
of  the  unwearied  play  of  the  beautiful  fingers 
at  the  making  of  it,  he  cannot  help  flattering 
himself  that  in  so  long-sustained  a  labor  the 
feeling  could  not  have  remained  utterly  with- 
out an  interest  in  its  accomplishment. 

The  ladies  had  now  a  new  visitor  to  enter- 
tain, for  whom  they  felt  a  real  regard,  and 
whose  stay  with  them  it  would  be  their  en- 
deavor to  make   as  agreeable  as  they  could. 
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There  is  in  all  women  a  peculiar  circle  of  in- 
ward interests,  which  remain  always  the  same, 
and  from  which  nothing  in  the  world  can 
divorce  them.  In  outward  social  intercourse, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  will  gladly  and  easily 
allow  themselves  to  take  their  tone  from  the 
person  with  whom  at  the  moment  they  are 
occupied ;  and  thus  by  a  mixture  of  impassive- 
ness  and  susceptibility,  by  persisting  and  by 
yielding,  they  continue  to  keep  the  govern- 
ment to  themselves,  and  no  man  in  the  culti- 
vated world  can  ever  take  it  from  them. 

The  archite6l,  following  at  the  same  time 
his  own  fancy  and  his  own  inclination,  had 
been  exerting  himself  and  putting  out  his 
talents  for  their  gratification  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  his  friends ;  and  business  and  amuse- 
ment, while  he  was  with  them,  had  been 
conducted  in  this  spirit,  and  diredled  to  the 
ends  which  most  suited  his  taste.  But  now  in  a 
short  time,  through  the  presence  of  the  assist- 
ant, quite  another  sort  of  life  was  commenced. 
His  great  gift  was  to  talk  well,  and  to  treat  in 
his  conversation  of  men  and  human  relations, 
particularly  in  reference  to  the  cultivation  of 
young  people.  Thus  arose  a  very  perceptible 
contrast  to  the  life  which  had  been  going  on 
hitherto,  all  the  more  as  the  assistant  could  not 
entirely  approve  of  their  having  interested 
themselves  in  such  subjedls  so  exclusively. 

Of  the  impersonated  pi6lure  which  received 
him  on  his  arrival,  he  never  said  a  single  word. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  they  took  him  to  see 
the  church  and  the  chapel  with  their  new  deco- 
rations, expelling  to  please  him  as  much  as 
they  were  pleased  themselves,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  express  a  very  contrary  opinion  about  it. 

"This  mixing  up  of  the  holy  with  the  sen- 
suous," he  said,  "is  anything  but  pleasing  to 
my  taste;  I  cannot  like  men  to  set  apart  cer- 
tain especial  places,  consecrate  them,  and  deck 
them  out,  that  by  so  doing  they  may  nourish 
in  themselves  a  temper  of  piety.  No  orna- 
ments, not  even  the  very  simplest,  should  dis- 
turb in  us  that  sense  of  the  Divine  Being  which 
accompanies  us  wherever  we  are,  and  can 
consecrate  every  spot  into  a  temple.  What 
pleases  me  is  to  see  a  home-service  of  God 
held  in  the  saloon  where  people  come  together 
to  eat,  where  they  have  their  parties,  and 
amuse  themselves  with  games  and  dances. 
The  highest,  the  most  excellent  in  men,  has 
no  form ;  and  one  should  be  cautious  bow 
one  gives  it  any  form  except  noble  a6lion." 

Charlotte,  who  was  already  generally  ac- 
quainted with  his  mode  of  thinking,  and  in 


the  short  time  he  had  been  at  the  castle  had 
already  probed  it  more  deeply,  found  some- 
thing also  which  he  might  do  for  her  in  his 
own  department;  and  she  had  her  garden 
children,  whom  the  archite6l  had  reviewed 
shortly  before  his  departure,  marshalled  up 
into  the  great  saloon.  In  their  bright,  clean 
uniforms,  with  their  regular  orderly  movement, 
and  their  own  natural  vivacity,  they  looked 
exceedingly  well.  The  assistant  examined 
them  in  his  own  way,  and  by  a  variety  of 
questions,  and  by  the  turns  which  he  gave 
them,  soon  brought,  to  light  the  capacities 
and  dispositions  of  the  children;  and  without 
its  seeming  so,  in  the  space  of  less  than  one 
hour  he  had  really  given  them  important  in- 
struction and  assistance. 

**  How  did  you  manage  that?"  said  Char- 
lotte, as  the  children  marched  away.  **  I 
listened  with  all  my  attention.  Nothing  was 
brought  forward  except  things  which  were 
quite  familiar,  and  yet  I  cannot  tell  the  least 
how  I  should  begin,  to  bring  them  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  so  short  a  time  so  methodically, 
wuth  all  this  questioning  and  answering." 

"  Perhaps,"  replied  the  assistant,  "  we  ought 
to  make  a  secret  of  the  tricks  of  our  own  handi- 
craft. However,  I  will  not  hide  from  you  one 
very  simple  maxim,  with  the  help  of  which 
you  may  do  this,  and  a  great  deal  more  than 
this.  Take  any  subje6l,  a  substance,  an  idea, 
whatever  you  like  ;  keep  fast  hold  of  it ;  make 
yourself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it  in  all 
its  parts,  and  then  it  will  be  easy  for  you,  in 
conversation,  to  find  out,  with  a  mass  of  chil- 
dren, how  much  about  it  has  already  developed 
itself  in  them;  what  requires  to  be  stimulated, 
what  to  be  dire6lly  communicated.  The  an- 
swers to  your  questions  may  be  as  unsatisfadlory 
as  they  will,  they  may  wander  wide  of  the 
mark;  if  you  only  take  care  that  your  counter- 
question  shall  draw  their  thoughts  and  senses 
inwards  again ;  if  you  do  not  allow  yourself 
to  be  driven  from  your  own  position  —  the 
children  will  at  last  refle<5l,  comprehend,  learn 
only  what  the  teacher  desires  them  to  learn, 
and  the  subje6l  will  be  presented  to  them  in 
the  light  in  which  he  wishes  them  to  see  it. 
The  greatest  mistake  which  he  can  make  is  to 
allow  himself  to  be  run  away  with  from  the 
subjedl;  not  to  know  how  to  keep  fast  to  the 
point  with  which  he  is  engaged.  Do  you  try 
this  on  your  own  account  the  next  time  the 
children  come;  you  will  find  you  will  be 
greatly  entertained  by  it  yourself." 

** That  is  very  good,"  said  Charlotte.    "The 
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right  mt:tliod  of  Teaching  is  the  reverse,  I  see, 
of  what  we  must  do  in  life.  In  society  we 
must  keep  the  attention  long  upon  nothing, 
and  in  instruiftion  the  first  commandment  is 
to  permit  no  dissipation  of  it." 

"  Variety,  without  dissipation,  were  the  best 
motto  for  both  teaching  and  life,  if  this  desir- 
able equipoise  were  easy  to  be  preserved,"  said 
the  assistant,  and  he  was  going  on  further  with 
the  subjedi,  when  Charlotte  called  out  to  him 
to  look  again  at  the  children,  whose  merry 
troop  were  at  the  moment  moving  across  the 
court.  He  expressed  his  satisfaction  ai  see- 
ing them  wearing  a  uniform.  "Men,"  he 
said,    "should    wear   a    tmiform    from    their 


other,  ■•  Women  should  go  about  in  every 
sort  of  variety  of  dress;  each  following  her 
own  style  and  her  own  likings,  that  each  may 
learn  to  feel  what  sits  well  upon  her  and  In- 
comes her.  And  for  a  more  weighty  reason 
as  well — because  it  is  appointed  for  them  to 
stand  alone  all  their  lives,  and  work  alone." 

"  That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  paradox,"  an- 
swered Charlotte.  "Are  we  then  to  be  never 
anything  for  ourselves?" 

"Oh,  yes!"  replied  the  assistant.  "Inre- 
spedl  of  other  women  assuredly.  But  observe 
a  young  lady  as  a  lover,  as  a  bride,  as  a  house- 
wife, as  a  mother.  She  always  stands  isolated. 
She  is  al\t-ays  alone,  and  will  be  alone.     Even 


childhood  upwards.  They  have  to  accustom 
themselves  to  work  together;  to  lose  them- 
selves among  their  equals  ;  to  obey  in  masses, 
and  to  work  on  a  large  scale.  Every  kind  of 
uniform,  moreover,  generates  a  military  habit 
of  thought,  and  a  smart,  straightforward  car- 
riage. All  boys  are  born  soldiers,  whatever 
you  do  with  them.  You  have  only  to  watch 
them  at  their  mock  fights  and  games,  their 
storming  parties  and  scaling  parties." 

"On  the  other  hand,  you  will  not  blame 
me,"  replied  Ottilie,  "  if  I  do  not  insist  with 
my  girls  on  such  unity  of  costume.  When  1 
introduce  them  to  you,  I  hope  to  gratify  you 
by  a  party-colored  mixture." 

"  I  approve  of  that  entirely,"  replied  the 

s-s. 


the  most  empty-headed  woman  is  in  the  same 
case.  Each  one  of  thera  excludes  all  others. 
It  is  her  nature  to  do  so ;  because  of  each  one 
of  them  is  required  everything  which  the 
entire  sex  have  to  do.  With  a  man  it  is  alto- 
gether different.  He  would  make  a  second 
nun  if  there  were  none.  But  a  woman  might 
live  to  an  eternity,  without  even  so  much  as 
thinking  of  producing  a  duplicate  of  herself." 
"One  has  only  to  say  the  tniih  in  a  strange 
way,"  said  Charlotte,  "and  at  last  the  strangest 
thing  will  seem  to  be  true.  We  wilt  accept 
what  is  good  for  us  out  of  your  observations, 
and  yet  as  women  we  will  hold  together  with 
women,  and  do  common  work  with  them  too; 
not  to  give  the  other  sex  too  great  an  advan- 
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tage  over  us.  Indeed,  you  must  not  take  it  ill 
of  us,  if  in  future  we  come  to  feel  a  little  mali- 
cious satisfaction  when  our  lords  and  masters 
do  not  get  on  in  the  very  best  way  together." 

With  much  care,  this  wise,  sensible  person 
went  on  to  examine  more  closely  how  Ottilie 
proceeded  with  her  little  pupils,  and  expressed 
his  marked  approbation  of  it.  **You  are 
entirely  right,"  he  said,  "in  diredling  these 
children  only  to  what  they  can  immediately 
and  usefully  put  in  pradlice.  Cleanliness,  for 
instance,  will  accustom  them  to  wear  their 
clothes  with  pleasure  to  themselves ;  and  every- 
thing is  gained  if  they  can  be  induced  to 
enter  into  what  they  do  with  cheerfulness  and 
self- reflect  ion." 

In  other  ways  he  found  to  his  great  satisfac- 
tion, that  nothing  had  been  done  for  outward 
display;  but  all  was  inward,  and  designed  to 
supply  what  was  indispensably  necessary.  '*  In 
how  few  words,"  he  cried,  **  might  the  whole 
business  of  education  be  summed  up,  if  people 
had  but  ears  to  hear!" 

**Will  you  try  whether  I  have  any  ears?" 
said  Ottilie,  smiling. 

** Indeed  I  will,"  answered  he;  *'only  you 
must  not  betray  me.  Educate  the  boys  to  be 
servants,  and  the  girls  to  be  mothers,  and 
everything  is  as  it  should  be." 

'*Tobe  mothers?"  replied  Ottilie.  **Women 
would  scarcely  think  that  sufficient.  They  have 
to  look  forward,  without  being  mothers,  to  go- 
ing out  into  service.  And,  indeed,  our  young 
men  think  themselves  a  great  deal  too  good 
for  servants.  One  can  see  easily,  in  every 
one  of  them,  that  he  holds  himself  far  fitter 
to  be  a  master. ' ' 

'*  And  for  that  reason  we  should  say  nothing 
about  it  to  them,"  said  the  assistant.  '*  We  flat- 
ter ourselves  on  into  life ;  but  life  flatters  not  us. 
How  many  men  would  like  to  acknowledge 
at  the  outset,  what  at  the  end  they  must  ac- 
knowledge whether  they  like  it  or  not?  But 
let  us  leave  these  considerations,  which  do 
not  concern  us  here. 

*'I  consider  you  very  fortunate  in  having 
been  able  to  go  so  methodically  to  work  with 
your  pupils.  If  your  very  little  ones  nm 
about  with  their  dolls,  and  stitch  together  a 
few  petticoats  for  them;  if  the  elder  sisters 
will  then  take  care  of  the  younger,  and  the 
whole  household  know  how  to  supply  its  own 
wants,  and  one  member  of  it  help  the  others, 
the  further  step  into  life  will  not  then  be  great, 
and  such  a  girl  will  find  in  her  husband  what 
she  has  lost  in  her  parents. 


'*But  among  the  higher  ranks  the  problem 
is  a  sorely  intricate  one.  We  have  to  pro- 
vide for  higher,  finer,  more  delicate  relations; 
especially  for  such  as  arise  out  of  society.  We 
are,  therefore,  obliged  to  give  our  pupils  an 
outward  cultivation.  It  is  indispensable,  it  is 
necessary,  and  it  may  be  really  valuable,  if  we 
do  not  overstep  the  proper  measure  in  it. 
Only  it  is  so  easy,  while  one  is  proposing  to 
cultivate  the  children  for  a  wider  circle,  to 
drive  them  out  into  the  indefinite,  without 
keeping  before  our  eyes  the  real  requisites  of 
the  inner  nature.  Here  lies  the  problem  which 
more  or  less  must  be  either  solved  or  blun- 
dered over  by  all  educators. 

*'Many  things,  with  which  we  furnish  our 
scholars  at  the  school,  do  not  please  me;  be- 
cause experience  tells  me  of  how  little  service 
they  are  likely  to  be  in  after-life.  How  much 
is  not  at  once  stripped  off";  how  much  is  not 
at  once  committed  to  oblivion,  as  soon  as  the 
young  lady  finds  herself  in  the  position  of  a 
housewife  or  a  mother  I 

**In  the  meantime,  since  I  have  devoted 
myself  to  this  occupation,  I  cannot  but  enter- 
tain a  devout  hope  that  one  day,  with  the 
companionship  of  some  faithful  helpmate,  I 
may  succeed  in  cultivating  purely  in  my  pupils 
that,  and  that  only,  which  they  will  require 
when  they  pass  out  into  the  field  of  indepen- 
dent adlivity  and  self-reliance;  that  I  may  be 
able  to  say  to  myself,  in  this  sense  is  their 
education  completed.  Another  education 
there  is  indeed  which  will  again  s|>eedily  re- 
commence, and  work  on  well  nigh  through  all 
the  years  of  our  life — the  education  which 
circumstances  will  give  us,  if  we  do  not  give 
it  to  ourselves." 

How  true  Ottilie  felt  were  these  words! 
What  had  not  a  passion,  little  dreamed  of 
before,  done  to  educate  her  in  the  past  year! 
What  trials  did  she  not  see  hovering  before 
her  if  she  looked  forward  only  to  the  next — 
to  the  very  next,  which  was  now  so  near! 

It  was  not  without  a  purpose  that  the  young 
man  had  spoken  of  a  helpmate— of  a  wife; 
for  with  all  his  diffidence,  he  could  not  refrain 
from  thus  remotely  hinting  at  his  own  wishes. 
A  number  of  circumstances  and  accidents, 
indeed,  combined  to  induce  him  on  this  visit 
to  approach  a  few  steps  towards  his  aim. 

The  lady  superior  of  the  school  was  ad- 
vanced in  years.  She  had  been  already  for 
some  time  looking  about  among  her  fellow- 
laborers,  male  and  female,  for  some  person 
whom  she  could    take  into  partnership  with 
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herself,  and  at  last  had  made  proposals  to  the 
assistant  in  whom  she  had  the  highest  ground 
for  feeling  confidence.  He  was  to  condudl 
the  business  of  the  school  with  herself.  He 
was  to  work  with  her  in  it,  as  if  it  was  his 
own  ;  and  after  her  death,  as  her  heir,  to  enter 
upon  it  as  sole  proprietor. 

The  principal  thing  now  seemed  to  be,  that 
he  should  find  a  wife  who  would  co-operate 
with  him.  Ottilie  was  secretly  before  his  eyes 
and  before  his  heart.  A  number  of  difficulties 
suggested  themselves,  and  yet  again  there  were 
favorable  circumstances  on  the  other  side  to 
counterbalance  them.  Luciana  had  left  the 
school;  Ottilie  could  therefore  return  with  the 
less  difficulty.  Of  the  affair  with  Edward, 
some  little  had  transpired.  It  passed,  how- 
ever, as  many  such  things  do,  as  a  matter  of 
indifference,  and  this  very  circumstance  might 
make  it  desirable  that  she  should  leave  the 
castle.  And  -yet,  perhaps,  no  decision  would 
have  been  arrived  at,  no  step  would  have  been 
taken,  had  not  an  unexpected  visit  given  a 
special  impulse  to  his  hesitation.  The  appear- 
ance of  remarkable  people,  in  any  and  every 
circle,  can  never  be  without  its  effe6ls. 

The  count  and  the  baroness,  who  often 
found  themselves  asked  for  their  opinion,  al- 
most everyone  being  in  difficulty  about  the 
education  of  their  children,  as  to  the  value 
of  the  various  schools,  had  found  it  desirable 
to  make  themselves  particularly  acquainted 
with  this  one,  which  was  generally  so  well 
spoken  of;  and  under  their  present  circum- 
stances, they  were  more  easily  able  to  carry 
on  these  inquiries  in  company. 

The  baroness,  however,  had  something  else 
in  view  as  well.  While  she  was  last  at  tlie 
castle,  she  had  talked  over  with  Charlotte  the 
whole  affair  of  Edward  and  Ottilie.  She  had 
insisted  again  and  again  that  Ottilie  must  be 
sent  away.  She  tried  every  means  to  encour- 
age Charlotte  to  do  it,  and  to  keep  her  from 
being  frightened  by  Edward's  threats.  Several 
modes  of  escape  from  the  difficulty  were  sug- 
gested. Accidentally  the  school  was  men- 
tioned, and  the  assistant  and  his  incipient 
passion,  which  made  the  baroness  more  re- 
solved than  ever  to  pay  her  intended  visit 
there. 

She  went;  she  made  acquaintance  with  the 
assistant ;  looked  over  the  establishment,  and 
spoke  of  Ottilie.  The  count  also  spoke  with 
much  interest  of  her,  having  in  his  recent 
visit  learned  to  know  her  better.  She  had 
been  drawn  towards  him;  indeed,  she  had  felt 


attra<5led  by  him ;  believing  that  she  could  see, 
that  she  could  j^erceive  in  his  solid,  substantial 
conversation,  something  to  which  hitherto  she 
had  been  an  entire  stranger.  In  her  inter- 
course with  Edward,  the  world  had  been 
utterly  forgotten ;  in  the  presence  of  the 
count,  the  world  appeared  first  worth  regard- 
ing. The  attraction  was  mutual.  The  count 
conceived  a  liking  for  Ottilie;  he  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  had  her  for  a  daughter. 
Thus  a  second  time,  and  worse  than  the  first 
time,  she  was  in  the  way  of  the  baroness. 
Who  knows  what,  in  times  when  passions  ran 
hotter  than  they  do  now-a-days,  this  lady 
might  not  have  devised  against  lier?  As 
things  were,  it  was  enough  if  she  could  get 
her  married,  and  render  her  more  innocuous 
for  the  future  to  the  peace  of  mind  of  mar- 
ried women.  She  therefore  artfully  urged 
the  assistant,  in  a  delicate,  but  effective  man- 
ner, to  set  out  on  a  little  excursion  to  the 
castle;  where  his  plans  and  his  wishes,  of 
which  he  made  no  secret  to  the  lady,  he 
might  forthwith  take  steps  to  realize. 

With  the  fullest  consent  of  the  superior  he 
started  off  on  his  expedition,  and  in  his  heart 
he  nourished  good  hopes  of  success.  He 
knew  that  Ottilie  was  not  ill-disposed  towards 
him ;  and  although  it  was  tnie  there  was  some 
disproportion  of  rank  between  them,  yet  dis- 
tinctions of  this  kind  were  fast  disappearing 
in  the  temper  of  the  time.  Moreover,  the 
baroness  had  made  him  perceive  clearly  that 
Ottilie  must  always  remain  a  poor  portionless 
maiden.  To  be  related  to  a  wealthy  family, 
it  was  said,  could  be  of  service  to  nobodv. 

^ 

For  even  with  the  largest  property,  men  have 
a  feeling  that  it  is  not  right  to  deprive  of  any 
considerable  sum,  those  who,  as  standing  in  a 
nearer  degree  of  relationship,  appear  to  have 
a  fuller  right  to  possession ;  and  really  it  is 
a  strange  thing,  that  the  immense  privilege 
which  a  man  has  of  disposing  of  his  property 
after  his  death,  he  so  very  seldom  uses  for  the 
benefit  of  those  whom  he  loves,  out  of  regard 
to  established  usage  only  appearing  to  consider 
those  who  would  inherit  his  estate  from  him 
supposing  he  made  no  will  at  all. 

Thus,  while  on  his  journey,  he  grew  to  feel 
himself  entirely  on  a  level  with  Ottilie.  A 
favorable  reception  raised  his  hopes.  He 
found  Ottilie  indeed  not  altogether  so  open 
with  him  as  usual,  but  she  was  considerably 
matured,  more  developed,  and,  if  you  please, 
generally  more  conversible  than  he  had  known 
her.     She  was  ready  to  give  him  the  fullest 
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insight  into  many  things  which  were  in  any 
way  conne6led  with  his  profession;  but  when 
he  attempted  to  approach  his  proper  obje6l,  a 
certain  inward  shyness  always  held  him  back. 

Once,  liowever,  Charlotte  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity for  saying  something.  In  Ottilie's 
presence  she  said  to  him,  '*  Well  now,  you 
have  looked  closely  enough  into  everything 
which  is  going  forward  in  my  circle.  How 
do  you  find  Ottilie?  you  had  better  say  while 
she  is  here." 

Hereupon  the  assistant  signified,  with  a 
clear  perception  and  composed  expression, 
how  that,  in  respedl  of  a  freer  carriage,  of  an 
easier  manner  in  speaking,  of  a  higher  insight 
into  the  things  of  the  world,  which  showed 
itself  more  in  a6lions  than  in  words,  he  found 
Ottilie  altered  much  for  the  better;  but  that 
he  still  believed  it  might  be  of  serious  advan- 
tage to  her  if  she  would  go  back  for  some 
little  time  to  the  school,  m  order  methodically 
and  thoroughly  to  make  her  own  forever  what 
the  world  was  only  imparting  to  her  in  frag- 
ments and  pieces,  rather  perplexing  her  than 
satisfying  her,  and  often  too  late  to  be  of 
service.  He  did  not  wish  to  be  prolix  about 
it.  Ottilie  herself  knew  best  how  much  method 
and  conne6lion  there  was  in  the  style  of  in- 
stru6lion  out  of  which,  in  that  case,  she  would 
be  taken.* 

Ottilie  had  nothing  to  say  against  this;  she 
could  not  acknowledge  what  it  was  which 
these  words  made  her  feel,  because  she  was 
hardly  able  to  explain  it  to  herself.  It  seemed 
to  her  as  if  nothing  in  the  world  was  discon- 
nedled  so  long  as  she  thought  of  the  one 
person  whom  she  loved :  and  she  could  not 
conceive  how,  without  him,  anything  could 
be  conne6led  at  all. 

Charlotte  replied  to  the  proposal  with  a 
wise  kindness.  Slie  said  that  she  herself,  as 
well  as  Ottilie,  had  long  desired  her  return  to 
the  school.  At  that  time,  however,  the  pres- 
ence of  so  dear  a  companion  and  helper  had 
become  indispensable  to  herself;  still  she 
would  offer  no  obstacle  at  some  future  period, 
if  Ottilie  continued  to  wish  it,  to  her  going 
back  there  for  such  a  time  as  would  enable  her 
to  complete  what  she  had  begun,  and  to  make 
entirely  her  own  what  had  been  internipted. 

The  assistant  listened  with  delight  to  this 
qualified  assent.  Ottilie  did  not  venture  to 
say  anything  against  it,  although  the  very 
thoiiij^ht  made  her  shudder.  Charlotte,  on 
her  side,  thouglit  only  how  to  i;ain  time.  She 
lioped    tliat    Edward  would    soon  come  back 


and  find  himself  a  happy  father,  then  she  was 
convinced  all  would  go  right;  and  one  way 
or  another  they  would  be  able  to  settle  some- 
thing for  Ottilie. 

After  an  important  conversation  which  has 
furnished  matter  for  after-refle6lion  to  all  who 
have  taken  part  in  it,  there  commonly  follows 
a  sort  of  pause,  which  in  appearance  is  like  a 
general  embarrassment.  They  walked  up  and 
down  the  saloon.  The  assistant  turned  over 
the  leaves  of  various  books,  and  came  at  last 
on  the  folio  of  engravings  which  had  remained 
lying  there  since  Luciana*s  time.  As  soon  as 
he  saw  that  it  contained  nothing  but  apes,  he 
shut  it  up  again. 

It  may  have  been  this,  however,  which  gave 
occasion  to  a  conversation  of  which  we  find 
traces  in  Ottilie* s  diary. 

FROM   OTTILIE* S   DIARY. 

**It  is  strange  how  men  can  have  the  heart 
to  take  such  pains  with  the  pictures  of  those 
hideous  monkeys.  One  lowers  one's  self  suf- 
ficiently when  one  looks  at  them  merely  as 
animals,  but  it  is  really  wicked  to  give  way  to 
the  inclination  to  look  for  people  whom  we 
know  behind  such  masks." 

'*  It  is  a  sure  mark  of  a  certain  obliquity,  to 
take  pleasure  in  caricatures  and  monstrous 
faces  and  pigmies.  I  have  to  thank  our  kind 
assistant  that  I  have  never  been  vexed  with 
natural  history;  I  could  never  make  myself  at 
home  with  worms  and  beetles." 

**  Just  now  he  acknowledged  to  me,  that  it 
was  the  same  with  him.  *0f  nature,*  he  said, 
*we  ought  to  know  nothing  except  what  is 
a6lually  alive  immediately  around  us.  With 
the  trees  which  blossom  and  put  out  leaves 
and  bear  fruit  in  our  own  neighborhood,  with 
every  shrub  which  we  pass  by,  with  every 
blade  of  grass  on  which  we  tread,  we  stand  in 
a  real  relation.  They  are  our  genuine  com- 
patriots. The  birds  which  hop  up  and  down 
among  our  branches,  which  sing  among  our 
leaves,  belong  to  us;  they  speak  to  us  from 
'  our  childhood  upwards,  and  we  learn  to  under- 
I  stand  their  language.  But  let  a  man  ask  him- 
self whether  or  not  every  strange  creature, 
torn  out  of  its  natural  environment,  does  not 
at  first  sight  make  a  sort  of  painful  impression 
upon  him,  which  is  only  deadened  by  custom. 
It  is  a  mark  of  a  motley,  dissipated  sort  of  life, 
to  be  able  to  endure  monkeys  and  parrots  and 
black  people  about  one's  self." 
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**Many  times  when  a  certain  longing  curi- 
osity about  these  strange  obje6ls  has  come 
over  me,  I  have  envied  the  traveller  who  sees 
such  marvels  in  living,  every-day  connedlion 
with  other  marvels.  But  he,  too,  must  have 
become  another  man.  Palm  trees  will  not 
allow  a  man  to  wander  among  them  with  im- 
punity; and  doubtless  his  tone  of  thinking 
becomes  very  different  in  a  land,  where  ele- 
phants and  tigers  are  at  home." 

**  The  only  inquirers  into  nature  whom  we 
care  to  respedl,  are  such  as  know  how  to  de- 
scribe and  to  represent  to  us  the  strange  won- 
derful things  which  they  have  seen  in  their 
proper  locality,  each  in  its  own  especial  ele- 
ment. How  I  should  enjoy  once  hearing 
Humboldt  talk!" 

"A  cabinet  of  natural  curiosities  we  may 
regard  like  an  Egyptian  hurying-place,  where 
the  various  plant  gods  and  animal  gods  stand 
about  embalmed.  It  may  be  well  enough  for 
a  priest-caste  to  busy  itself  with  such  things 
in  a  twilight  of  mystery.  But  in  general  in- 
stru6lion,  they  have  no  place  or  business;  and 
we  must  beware  of  them  all  the  more,  because 
what  is  nearer  to  us,  and  more  valuable,  may 
be  so  easily  thrust  aside  by  them." 

"  A  teacher  who  can  arouse  a  feeling  for 
one  single  good  a<5lion,  for  one  single  good 
poem,  accomplishes  more  than  he  who  fills 
our  memory  with  rows  on  rows  of  natural 
objedls,  classified  with  name  and  form.  For 
what  is  the  result  of  all  these,  except  what  we 
know  as  well  without  them,  that  the  human 
figure  pre-eminently  and  peculiarly  is  made  in 
the  image  and  likeness  of  God?" 

**  Individuals  may  be  left  to  occupy  them- 
selves with  whatever  amuses  them,  with  what- 
ever gives  them  pleasure,  whatever  they  find 
useful ;  but  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is 
man." 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

There  are  but  few  men  who  care  to  occupy 
themselves  with  the  immediate  past.  Either 
we  are  forcibly  bound  up  in  the  present,  or 
we  lose  ourselves  in  the  long  gone-by,  and 
seek  back  for  what  is  utterly  lost,  as  if  it  were 
possible  to  summon  it  up  again,  and  reha- 
bilitate it.     Even  in  great  and  wealthy  fami- 


lies who  are  under  large  obligations  to  their 
ancestors,  we  commonly  find  men  thinking 
more  of  their  grand f:ithers  than  their  fathers. 

Such  reflc6lions  as  these  suggested  them- 
selves to  our  assistant,  as,  on  one  of  those 
beautiful  days  in  which  the  departing  winter 
is  accustomed  to  imitate  the  spring,  he  had 
been  walking  up  and  down  the  great  old 
castle  garden,  and  admiring  the  tall  avenues 
of  the  lindens,  and  the  formal  walks  and 
flower-beds  which  had  been  laid  out  by  Ed- 
ward*s  father.  The  trees  had  thriven  admir- 
ably, according  to  the  design  of  him  who  had 
planted  thein,  and  now  when  they  ought  to 
have  begun  to  be  valued  and  enjoyed,  no  one 
ever  spoke  of  them.  Hardly  any  one  even 
went  near  them,  and  the  interest  and  the  out- 
lay was  now  dire6led  to  the  other  side,  out 
into  the  free  and  the  open. 

He  remarked  upon  it  to  Charlotte  on  his 
return;  she  did  not  take  it  unkindly.  **  While 
life  is  sweeping  us  forwards,"  she  replied, 
**  we  fancy  that  we  are  a6ling  out  our  own  im- 
pulses; we  believe  that  we  choose  ourselves 
what  we  will  do,  and  what  we  will  enjoy. 
But  in  fadl,  if  we  look  at  it  closely,  our  ac- 
tions are  no  more  than  the  plans,  and  the 
desires  of  the  time  which  we  are  compelled  to 
carry  out." 

**  No  doubt,"  said  the  assistant.  **  And  who 
is  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  stream  of 
what  is  round  him?  Time  passes  on,  and  in 
it,  opinions,  thoughts,  prejudices  and  interests. 
If  the  youth  of  the  son  falls  in  the  era  of 
revolution,  we  may  feel  assured  that  he  will 
have  nothing  in  common  with  his  father.  If 
the  father  lived  at  a  time  when  the  desire  was 
to  accumulate  property,  to  secure  the  posses- 
sion of  it,  to  narrow  and  to  gather  one's  self 
in,  and  to  base  one's  enjoyment  in  separation 
from  the  world,  the  son  will  at  once  seek  to 
extend  himself,  to  conmiunicate  himself  to 
others,  to  spread  himself  over  a  wide  surface, 
and  open  out  his  closed  stores." 

'*  Entire  periods,"  replied  Charlotte,  '*  re- 
semble this  father  and  son  whom  you  have 
been  describing.  Of  the  state  of  things  when 
every  little  town  was  obliged  to  have  its  walls 
and  moats,  when  the  castle  of  the  nobleman 
was  built  in  a  swamp,  and  the  smallest  manor- 
houses  were  only  accessible  by  a  draw-bridge, 
we  are  scarcely  able  to  form  a  conception. 
In  our  days,  the  largest  cities  take  down  their 
walls,  the  moats  of  the  princes'  castles  are 
filled  in;  cities  are  no  more  than  gx^dX places^ 
and  when  one  travels  and  sees  all  this,  one 
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might  fancy  that  universal  peace  was  just  es- 
tablished, and  the  golden  age  was  before  the 
door.  No  one  feels  himself  easy  in  a  garden 
which  does  not  look  like  the  open  country. 
There  must  be  nothing  to  remind  him  of  form 
and  constraint  \  we  choose  to  be  entirely  free, 
and  to  draw  our  breath  without  sense  of  con- 
finement. Do  you  conceive  it  possible,  my 
friend,  that  we  can  ever  return  again  out  of 
this  into  another,  into  our  former  condition  ?* ' 

**  Why  should  we  not?"  replied  the  assist- 
ant. **  Every  condition  has  its  own  burden 
along  with  it,  the  most  relaxed  as  well  as  the 
most  constrained.  The  first  presupposes 
abundance,  and  leads  to  extravagance.  Let 
want  reappear,  and  the  spirit  of  moderation 
is  at  once  with  us  again.  Men  who  are 
obliged  to  make  use  of  their  space  and  their 
soil,  will  speedily  enough  raise  walls  up  round 
their  gardens  to  be  sure  of  their  crops  and 
plants.  Out  of  this  will  arise  by  degrees  a 
new  phase  of  things:  the  useful  will  again 
gain  the  upper  hand;  and  even  the  man  of 
large  possessions  will  feel  at  last  that  he  must 
make  the  most  of  all  which  belongs  to  him. 
Believe  me,  it  is  quite  possible  that  your  son 
may  become  indifferent  to  all  which  you  have 
been  doing  in  the  park,  and  draw  in  again 
behind  the  solemn  walls  and  the  tall  lindens 
of  his  grandfather." 

The  secret  pleasure  which  it  gave  Charlotte 
to  have  a  son  foretold  to  her,  made  her  for- 
give the  assistant  his  somewhat  unfriendly 
prophecy  of  how  it  might  one  day  fare  with 
her  lovely,  beautiful  park.  She  therefore  an- 
swered without  any  discomposure:  *' You  and 
I  are  not  old  enough  yet  to  have  lived  through 
very  much,  of  these  contradictions;  and  yet 
when  I  look  back  into  my  own  early  youth, 
when  I  remember  the  style  of  complaints 
which  I  used  then  to  hear  from  older  people, 
and  when  I  think  at  the  same  time  of  what 
the  country  and  the  town  then  were,  I  have 
nothing  to  advance  against  what  you  say. 
But  is  there  nothing  which  one  can  do  to 
remedy  this  natural  course  of  things?  Are 
father  and  son,  parents  and  children,  to  be 
always  thus  unable  to  understand  each  other? 
You  have  been  so  kind  as  to  prophesy  a  boy 
to  me.  Is  it  necessary  that  he  must  stand  in 
contradiction  to  his  father?  Must  be  destroy 
what  his  parents  have  ereCled,  instead  of  com- 
pleting it,  instead  of  following  on  upon  the 
same  idea,  and  elevating  it?" 

**  There  is  a  rational  remedy  for  it,"  re- 
plied the  assistant.     **But  it  is  one  which  will 


be  but  seldom  put  in  praClice  by  men.  The 
father  should  raise  his  son  to  a  joint  owner- 
ship with  himself.  He  should  permit  him  to 
plant  and  to  build ;  and  allow  him  the  same  in- 
nocent liberty  which  he  allows  to  himself. 
One  form  of  adlivity  may  be  woven  into 
another,  but  it  cannot  be  pieced  on  to  it.  A 
young  shoot  may  be  readily  and  easily  grafted 
with  an  old  stem,  to  which  no  grown  branch 
admits  of  being  fastened." 

The  assistant  was  glad  to  have  had  the  op- 
portunity, at  the  moment  when  he  saw  himself 
obliged  to  take  his  leave,  of  saying  something 
agreeable  to  Charlotte,  and  thus  making  him- 
self a  new  link  to  secure  her  favor.  He  had 
been  already  too  long  absent  from  home,  and 
yet  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  return 
there,  until  after  a  full  convidlion  that  he 
must  allow  the  approaching  epoch  of  Char- 
lotte's confinement  first  to  pass  by,  before  he 
could  look  for  any  decision  from  her  in  res- 
pect to  Ottilie.  He  therefore  accommodated 
himself  to  the  circumstances,  and  returned 
with  these  prospedts  and  hopes  to  the  su- 
perior. 

Charlotte's  confinement  was  now  approach- 
ing; she  kept  more  in  her  own  room.  The 
ladies  who  had  gathered  about  her  were  her 
closest  companions.  Ottilie  managed  all  do- 
mestic matters,  hardly  able,  however,  the 
while,  to  think  what  she  was  doing.  She  had 
indeed  utterly  resigned  herself;  she  desired 
to  continue  to  exert  herself  to  the  extent  of 
her  power  for  Charlotte,  for  the  child,  for 
Ekiward.  But  she  could  not  see  how  it  would 
be  possible  for  her.  Nothing  could  save  her 
from  utter  distraction,  except  patiently  to  do 
the  duty  which  each  day  brought  with  it. 

A  son  was  brought  happily  into  the  world, 
and  the  ladies  declared,  with  one  voice,  it  was 
the  very  image  of  its  father.  Only  Ottilie,  as 
she  wished  the  new  mother  joy,  and  kissed  the 
child  with  all  her  heart,  was  unable  to  see  the 
likeness.  Once  already  Charlotte  had  felt 
most  painfully  the  absence  of  her  husband, 
when  she  had  to  make  preparations  for  her 
daughter's  marriage.  And  now  the  father 
could  not  be  present  at  the  birth  of  his  son. 
He  could  not  have  the  choosing  of  the  name 
by  which  the  child  was  hereafter  to  be  called. 

The  first  among  all  Charlotte's  friends  who 
came  to  wish  her  joy  was  Mittler.  He  had 
])laced  expresses  ready  to  bring  him  news  the 
instant  the  event  took  place.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  see  her,  and,  scarcely  able  to  con- 
ceal  his   triumph   even  before  Ottilie,  when 
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alone  with  Charlotte  he  broke  fairly  out  with 
it;  and  was  at  once  ready  with  means  to  re- 
move all  anxieties,  and  set  aside  all  immediate 
difficulties.  The  baptism  should  not  be  de- 
layed a  day  longer  than  necessary.  The  old 
clergyman,  who  had  one  foot  already  in  the 
grave,  should  leave  his  blessing,  to  bind  to- 
gether the  past  and  the  future.  The  child 
should  be  called  Otto ;  what  name  would  he 
bear  so  fitly  as  that  of  his  father  and  of  his 
father's  friend? 

It  required  the  peremptory  resolution  of 
this  man  to  set  aside  the  innumerable  con- 
siderations, arguments,  hesitations,  difficul- 
ties; what  this  person  knew,  and  that  person 
knew  better;  the  opinions,  up  and  down,  and 
backwards  and  forwards,  which  every  friend 
volunteered.  It  always  happens  on  such  oc- 
casions that  when  one  inconvenience  is  re- 
moved, a  fresh  inconvenience  seems  to  arise; 
and  in  wishing  to  spare  all  sides  we  inevitably 
go  wrong  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

The  letters  to  friends  and  relations  were  all 
undertaken  by  Mittler,  and  they  were  to  be 
written  and  sent  off  at  once.  It  was  highly 
necessary,  he  thought,  that  the  good  fortune 
which  he  considered  so  important  for  the 
family,  should  be  known  as  widely  as  possible 
through  the  ill-natured  and  misinterpreting 
world.  For  indeed  these  late  entanglements 
and  perplexities  had  got  abroad  among  the 
public,  which  at  all  times  has  a  convi6lion 
that  whatever  happens,  happens  only  in  order 
that  it  may  have  something  to  talk  about. 

The  ceremony  of  the  baptism  was  to  be  ob- 
served with  all  due  honor,  but  it  was  to  be  as 
brief  and  as  private  as  possible.  The  people 
came  together;  Ottilie  and  Mittler  were  to 
hold  the  child  as  sponsors.  The  old  pastor, 
supported  by  the  servants  of  the  church,  came 
in  with  slow  stei>s ;  the  prayers  were  offered. 
The  child  lay  in  Ottilie' s  arms,  and  as  she  was 
looking  affedtionately  down  at  it,  it  opened 
its  eyes  and  she  was  not  a  little  startled  when 
she  seemed  to  see  her  own  eyes  looking  at  her. 
The  likeness  would  have  surprised  anyone. 
Mittler,  who  next  had  to  receive  the  child, 
started  as  well;  he  fancying  he  saw  in  the 
little  features  a  most  striking  likeness  to  the 
captain.  He  had  never  seen  a  resemblance 
so  marked. 

The  infirmity  of  the  good  old  clergyman 
had  not  permitted  him  to  accompany  the 
ceremony  with  more  than  the  usual  liturgy. 

Mittler,  however,  who  was  full  of  his  sub- 
ject, recolledled  his  old  performances  when 


he  had  been  in  the  ministry,  and  indeed  it 
was  one  of  his  peculiarities  that  on  every  sort 
of  occasion,  he  always  thought  what  he  would 
like  to  say,  and  how  he  would  express  himself 
about  it. 

At  this  time  he  was  the  less  able  to  contain 
himself,  as  he  was  now  in  the  midst  of  a  circle 
;  consisting  entirely  of  well-known  friends.  He 
began  therefore  towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
service,  to  put  himself  quietly  into  the  place 
of  the  clergyman ;  to  make  cheerful  speeches 
aloud,  expressive  of  his  duty  and  his  hopes  as 
godfather,  and  to  dwell  all  the  longer  on  the 
subject,  as  he  thought  he  saw  in  Charlotte's 
gratified  manner  that  she  was  pleased  with  his 
doing  so. 

It  altogether  escaped  the  eagerness  of  the 
orator,  that  the  good  old  man  would  gladly 
have  sat  down;  still  less  did  he  think  that  he 
was  on  the  way  to  occasion  a  more  serious 
evil.  After  he  had  described  with  all  his 
power  of  impressiveness  the  relation  in  which 
every  person  present  stood  toward  the  child, 
thereby  putting  Ottilie's  composure  sorely  to 
the  proof,  he  turned  at  last  to  the  old  man 
with  the  words,  *'  And  you,  my  worthy  father, 
you  may  now  well  say  with  Simeon,  *Lord, 
now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace, 
for  mine  eyes  have  seen  the  saviour  of  this 
house.' " 

He  was  now  in  full  swing  towards  a  brilliant 
peroration,  when  he  perceived  the  old  man,  to 
whom  he  held  out  the  child,  first  appear  a 
little  to  incline  towards  it,  and  immediately 
after  to  totter  and  sink  backwards.  Hardly 
prevented  from  falling,  he  was  lifted  to  a  seat; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  instant  assistance 
which  was  rendered,  he  was  found  to  be  dead. 

To  see  thus  side  by  side  birth  and  death, 
the  coffin  and  the  cradle,  to  see  them  and  to 
realize  them,  to  comprehend,  not  with  the  eye 
of  imagination,  but  with  the  bodily  eye,  at 
!  one  moment  these  fearful  opposites,  was  a  hard 
I  trial  to  the  spe<5lators ;  the  harder,  the  more 
utterly  it  had  taken  them  by  surprise.  Ottilie 
alone  stood  contemplating  the  slumberer, 
whose  features  still  retained  their  gentle  sweet 
expression,  with  a  kind  of  envy.  The  life  of 
her  soul  was  killed;  why  should  the  bodily 
life  any  longer  drag  on  in  weariness? 

But  though  Ottilie  was  frequently  led  by 
melancholy  incidents  which  occurred  in  the 
day  to  thoughts  of  the  past,  of  separation  and 
of  loss,  at  night  she  had  strange  visions  given 
her  to  comfort  her,  which  assured  her  of  the 
existence  of  her  beloved,  and  thus  strength- 
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say  to  herself,  Edward  still  lives,  and  she  her- 
self was  still  remaining  in  the  closest  relation 
towards  him. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  spring  was  come ;  it  was  late,  but  it 
therefore  burst  out  more  rapidly  and  more  ex- 
hilaratingly  than  usual.  Ottilie  now  found  in 
the  garden  the  fruits  of  her  carefulness. 
Everything  shot  up  and  came  out  in  leaf  and 
flower  at  its  proper  time.  A  number  of  plants 
which  she  had  been  training  up  under  glass 
frames  and  in  hotbeds,  now  burst  forward  at 
once  to  meet,  at  last,  the  advances  of  nature; 
and  whatever  there  was  to  do,  and  to  take 
care  of,  it  did  not  remain  the  mere  labor  of 
hope  which  it  had  been,  but  brought  its  re- 
ward in  immediate  and  substantial  enjoyment. 

There  was  many  a  chasm  however  among 
the  finest  shoots  produced  by  Luciana's  wild 
ways,  for  which  she  had  to  console  the  gar- 
dener, and  the  symmetry  of  many  a  leafy 
coronet  was  destroyed.  She  tried  to  en- 
courage him  to  hope  that  it  would  all  be  soon 
restored  again,  but  he  had  too  deep  a  feeling, 
and  too  pure  an  idea  ot  the  nature  of  his 
business,  for  such  grounds  of  comfort  to  be 
of  much  service  with  him.  Little  as  the  gar- 
dener allowed  himself  to  have  his  attention 
dissipated  by  other  tastes  and  inclinations,  he 
could  the  less  bear  to  have  the  peaceful  course 
interrupted  which  the  plant  follows  towards 
its  enduring  or  its  transient  peife6lion.  A 
plant  is  like  a  self-willed  man,  out  of  whom 
we  can  obtain  all  which  we  desire,  if  we  will 
only  treat  him  his  own  way.  A  calm  eye,  a 
silent  method,  in  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
at  every  hour,  to  do  exadlly  what  has  then  to 
be  done,  is  required  of  no  one  i)erhaps  more 
than  of  a  gardener.  These  qualities  the  good 
man  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  it 
was  on  that  account  that  Ottilie  liked  so  well 
to  work  with  him ;  but  for  some  time  past  he 
had  not  found  himself  able  to  exercise  his  pe- 
culiar talent  with  any  pleasure  to  himself. 
Whatever  concerned  the  fruit-gardening  or 
kitchen-gardening,  as  well  as  whatever  had  in 
time  past  been  required  in  the  ornamental 
gardens,  he  understood  perfe6lly.  One  man 
succeeds  in  one  thing,  another  in  another;  he 
succeeded  in  these.  In  his  management  of 
the  orangery,  of  the  bulbous  flowers,  in  bud- 
ding shoots  and  growing  cuttings  from  the 
carnations  and  auriculas,  he  might  challenge 


!  nature  herself.  But  the  new  ornamental  shrubs 
and  fashionable  flowers  remained  in  a  measure 
strange  to  him.  He  had  a  kind  of  shyness 
of  the  endless  field  of  botany,  which  had  been 
lately  opening  itself,  and  the  strange  names 
humming  about  his  ears  made  him  cross  and 
ill-tempered.  The  orders  for  flowers  which 
had  been  made  by  his  lord  and  lady  in  the 
course  of  the  past  year,  he  considered  so 
much  useless  waste  and  extravagance.  All 
the  more,  as  he  saw  many  valuable  plants  dis- 
appear; and  as  he  had  ceased  to  stand  on  the 
best  possible  terms  with  the  nursery  gardeners, 
who  he  fancied  had  not  been  serving  him  hon- 
estly. 

Consequently,  after  a  number  of  attempts, 
he  had  formed  a  sort  of  a  plan,  in  which 
Ottilie  encouraged  him  the  more  readily,  be- 
cause its  first  essential  condition  was  the  re- 
turn of  Edward,  whose  absence  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  matters,  every  day  had  to  be  felt 
more  and  more  seriously. 

Now  that  the  plants  were  ever  striking  new 
roots,  and  putting  out  their  shoots,  Ottilie 
felt  herself  even  more  fettered  to  this  spot. 
It  was  just  a  year  since  she  had  come  there 
as  a  stranger,  as  a  mere  insignificant  creature. 
How  much  had  she  not  gained  for  herself 
since  that  time!  but,  alas!  how  much  had  she 
not  also  since  that  time  lost  again  1  Never 
had  she  been  so  rich,  and  never  so  poor.  The 
feelings  of  her  loss  and  of  her  gain  alternated 
momentarily  one  with  another,  chasing  each 
other  through  her  heart ;  and  she  could  find 
no  other  means  to  help  herself,  except  always 
to  set  to  work  again  at  what  lay  nearest  to 
her,  with  such  interest  and  eagerness  as  she 
could  command. 

That  everything  which  she  knew  to  be  dear 
to  Edward  received  especial  care  from  her 
may  be  supposed.  And  why  should  she  not 
hope  that  he  himself  would  now  soon  come 
back  again ;  and  that  when  present,  he  would 
show  himself  grateful  for  all  the  care  and 
pains  which  she  had  taken  for  him  in  his 
absence? 

But  there  was  also  a  far  different  employ- 
ment which  she  took  upon  herself  in  his  ser- 
vice ;  she  had  undertaken  the  principal  charge 
of  the  child,  whose  immediate  attendant  it 
was  all  the  easier  for  her  to  be,  as  they  had 
determined  not  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  a 
nurse,  but  to  bring  it  up  themselves  by  hand 
with  milk  and  water.  In  the  beautiful  season 
it  was  much  out  of  doors,  enjoying  the  free 
air,  and  Ottilie  liked  best  to  take  it  out  hcr- 
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self,  to  carry  the  unconscious  sleeping  infant 
among  the  flowers  and  blossoms  which  should 
one  day  smile  so  brightly  on  its  childhood, — 
among  the  young  shrubs  and  plants,  which, 
by  their  youth,  seemed  designed  to  grow  up 
with  the  young  lord  to  their  after  stature. 
When  she  looked  about  her,  she  did  not  hide 
from  herself  to  what  a  high  position  that  child 
was  born:  far  and  wide,  wherever  the  eye 
could  see,  all  would  one  day  belong  to  him. 
How  desirable,  how  necessary  it  must  there- 
fore be,  that  it  should  grow  up  under  the  eyes 
of  its  father  and  its  mother,  and  renew  and 
strengthen  the  union  between  them  1 

Ottilie  saw  all  this  so  clearly,  that  she  repre- 
sented it  to  herself  as  conclusively  decided, 
and  for  herself,  as  concerned  with  it,  she  never 
felt  at  all.  Under  this  fair  heaven,  by  this 
bright  sunshine,  at  once  it  became  clear  to 
her,  that  her  love,  if  it  would  perfe6l  itself, 
must  become  altogether  unselfish;  and  there 
were  many  moments  in  which  she  believed  it 
was  an  elevation  which  she  had  already  at- 
tained. She  only  desired  the  well-being  of 
her  friend.  She  fancied  herself  able  to  resign 
him,  and  never  to  see  him  any  more,  if  she 
could  only  know  that  he  was  happy.  The 
one  onlv  determination  which  she  formed  for 
herself  was  never  to  belong  to  another. 

They  had  taken  care  that  the  autumn  should 
be  no  less  brilliant  than  the  spring.  Sun- 
flowers were  there,  and  all  the  other  plants 
which  are  never  tired  of  blossoming  in  autumn, 
and  continue  boldly  on  into  the  cold;  asters 
especially  were  sown  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance, and  scattered  about  in  all  directions,  to 
form  a  starry  heaven  upon  the  earth. 

FROM   ottilie' S   DIARY. 

**Any  good  thought  which  we  have  read, 
anything  striking  which  we  have  heard,  we 
commonly  enter  in  our  diary;  but  if  we  would 
take  the  trouble,  at  the  same  time,  to  copy 
out  of  our  friends*  letters  the  remarkable  ob- 
servations, the  original  ideas,  the  hasty  words 
so  pregnant  in  meaning,  which  we  might  find 
in  them,  we  should  then  be  rich  indeed.  We 
lay  aside  letters  never  to  read  them  again,  and 
at  last  we  destroy  them  out  of  discretion,  and 
so  disappears  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  im- 
mediate breath  of  life,  irrecoverably  for  our- 
selves and  for  others.  I  intend  to  make 
amends  in  future  for  such  negledl." 

*'So,  then,  once  more  the  old  story  of  tlie 
}'ear  is  being  repeated  over  again.     We  are  | 


come  now,  thank  God,  again  to  its  most 
charming  chapter.  The  violets  and  the  may- 
flowers  are  as  its  superscriptions  and  its  vign- 
ettes. It  always  makes  a  pleasant  impression 
on  us  when  we  open  again  at  these  pages  in 
the  book  of  life." 

"We  find  fault  with  the  poor,  particularly 
with  the  little  ones  among  them,  when  they 
loiter  about  the  streets  and  beg.  Do  we  not 
observe,  that  they  begin  to  work  again,  as 
soon  as  ever  there  is  anything  for  them  to  do? 
Hardly  has  nature  unfolded  her  smiling  treas- 
ures, than  the  children  are  at  once  upon  her 
track  to  open  out  a  calling  for  themselves. 
None  of  them  beg  any  more ;  they  have  each 
a  nosegay  to  offer  you;  they  were  out  and 
gathering  it  before  you  had  awakened  out  of 
your  sleep,  and  the  supplicating  face  looks  as 
sweetly  at  you  as  the  present  which  the  hand 
is  holding  out.  No  person  ever  looks  miser- 
able who  feels  that  he  has  a  right  to  make  a 
demand  upon  you. ' ' 

"How  is  it  that  the  year  sometimes  seems 
so  short,  and  sometimes  is  so  long?  How  is 
it  that  it  is  so  short  when  it  is  passing,  and  so 
long  as  we  look  back  over  it?  When  I  think 
of  the  past  (and  it  never  comes  so  powerfully 
over  me  as  in  the  garden),  I  feel  how  the 
perishing  and  the  enduring  work  one  upon 
the  other,  and  there  is  nothing  whose  endur- 
ance is  so  brief  as  not  to  leave  behind  it  some 
trace  of  itself,  something  in  its  own  likeness.*' 

"We  are  able  to  tolerate  the  winter.  We 
fancy  that  we  can  extend  ourselves  more  freely 
when  the  trees  are  so  spe6lral,  so  transparent. 
They  are  nothing,  but  they  conceal  nothing; 
but  when  once  the  germs  and  buds  begin  to 
show,  then  we  become  impatient  for  the  full 
foliage  to  come  out,  for  the  landscape  to  put 
on  its  body,  and  the  tree  to  stand  before  us 
as  a  form.** 

"Everything  which  is  perfe6l  in  its  kind, 
must  pass  out  beyond  and  transcend  its  kind. 
It  must  be  an  inimitable  something  of  another 
and  a  higher  nature.  In  many  of  its  tones 
the  nightingale  is  only  a  bird;  then  it  rises 
up  above  its  class,  and  seems  as  if  it  would 
teach  every  feathered  creature  what  singing 
really  is.'* 

"A  life  without  love,  without  the  presence 
of  the  beloved,  is  but  poor  come  die  a  tiroir. 
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We  draw  out  slide  after  slide,  swiftly  tiring  of 
each,  and  pushing  it  back  to  make  haste  to 
the  next.  Even  what  we  know  to  be  good 
and  important  hangs  but  wearily  together; 
every  step  is  an  end,  and  every  step  is  a  fresh 
beginning." 


CHAPTER  X. 

Charlotte  meanwhile  was  well  and  in 
good  spirits.  She  was  happy  in  her  beautiful 
boy,  whose  fair  promising  little  form  every 
hour  was  a  delight  to  both  her  eyes  and 
heart.  In  him  she  found  a  new  link  to  con- 
ne6l  her  with  the  world  and  with  her  prop- 
erty. Her  old  activity  began  anew  to  stir  in 
her  again. 

Look  which  way  she  would,  she  saw  how 
much  had  been  done  in  the  vear  that  was 
past,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  her  to  contem- 
plate it.  Enlivened  by  the  strength  of  these 
feelings,  she  climbed  up  to  the  summer-house 
with  Ottilie  and  the  child,  and  as  she  laid  the 
latter  down  on  the  little  table,  as  on  the  altar 
of  her  house,  and  saw  the  two  seats  still 
vacant,  she  thought  of  gone-by  times,  and 
fresh  hopes  rose  out  before  her  for  herself  and 
for  Ottilie. 

Young  ladies,  perhaps,  look  timidly  round 
them  at  this  or  that  young  man,  carrying  on 
a  silent  examination,  whether  they  would  like 
to  have  him  for  a  husband ;  but  whoever  has 
a  daughter  or  a  female  ward  to  care  for, 
takes  a  wider  circle  in  her  survey.  And  so  it 
fared  at  this  moment  with  Charlotte,  to  whom, 
as  she  thought  of  how  they  had  once  sat  side 
by  side  in  that  summer-house,  a  union  did  not 
seem  impossible  between  the  captain  and 
Ottilie.  It  had  not  remained  unknown  to 
her,  that  the  plans  for  the  advantageous  mar- 
riage, which  had  been  proposed  to  the  captain, 
had  come  to  nothing. 

Charlotte  went  on  up  the  cliff,  and  Ottilie 
carried  the  child.  A  number  of  refledlions 
crowded  upon  the  former.  Even  on  the  firm 
land  there  are  frequent  enough  shipwrecks, 
and  the  true  wise  condu6l  is  to  recover  our- 
selves, and  refit  our  vessel  as  fast  as  possible. 
Is  life  to  be  calculated  only  by  its  gains  and 
losses?  Who  has  not  made  arrangement  on 
arrangement,  and  has  not  seen  them  broken 
in  pieces?  How  often  does  not  a  man  strike 
into  a  road  and  lose  it  again  !  How  often 
are  we  not  turned  aside  from  one  point  which 
we  had  sharply  before  our  eye,  but  only  to 


reach  some  higher  stage!  The  traveller,  to 
his  greatest  annoyance,  breaks  a  wheel  upon 
his  journey,  and  through  this  unpleasant  acci- 
dent makes  some  charming  acquaintance,  and 
forms  some  new  conne6lion,  which  has  an  in- 
fluence on  all  his  life.  Destiny  grants  us  our 
wishes,  but  in  its  own  way,  in  order  to  give  us 
something  beyond  our  wishes. 

Among  these  and  similar  refledlions  they 
reached  the  new  building  on  the  hill,  where 
they  intended  to  establish  themselves  for  the 
summer.  The  view  all  round  them  was  far 
more  beautiful  than  could  have  been  supposed; 
every  little  obsiru6lion  had  been  removed; 
all  the  loveliness  of  the  landscape,  whatever 
nature,  whatever  the  season  of  the  vear  had 
done  for  it,  came  out  in  its  beauty  before  the 
eye ;  and  already  the  young  plantations,  which 
had  been  made  to  fill  up  a  few  openings,  were 
beginning  to  look  green,  and  to  form  an 
agreeable  connedling  link  between  parts  which 
before  stood  separate. 

The  house  itself  was  nearly  habitable ;  the 
views,  particularly  from  the  upper  rooms,  were 
of  the  richest  variety.  The  longer  you  looked 
round  you,  the  more  beauties  you  discovered. 
What  magnificent  effedls  would  not  be  pro- 
duced here  at  the  different  hours  of  day — by 
sunlight  and  by  moonlight?  Nothing  could 
be  more  delightful  than  to  come  and  live 
there,  and  now  that  she  found  all  the  rough 
work  finished,  Charlotte  longed  to  be  busy 
again.  An  upholsterer,  a  tapestry-hanger,  a 
painter,  who  could  lay  on  the  colors  with  pat- 
terns, and  a  little  gilding,  were  all  which  were 
required,  and  these  were  soon  found,  and  in 
a  short  time  the  building  was  completed. 
Kitchen  and  cellar  stores  were  quickly  laid  in; 
being  so  far  from  the  castle,  it  was  necessary 
to  have  all  essentials  provided ;  and  the  two 
ladies  with  the  child  went  up  and  settled  there. 
From  this  residence,  as  from  a  new  centre 
point,  unknown  walks  opened  out  to  them  ; 
and  in  these  high  regions  the  free  fresh  air 
and  the  beautiful  weather  were  thoroughly  de- 
lightful. 

Ottilie*s  favorite  walk,  sometimes  alone, 
sometimes  with  the  child,  was  down  below,  to- 
wards the  plane  trees ;  along  a  pleasant  foot- 
path, leading  diredlly  to  the  point  where  one 
of  the  boats  was  kept  chained  in  which  people 
used  to  go  across  the  water.  She  often  in- 
dulged herself  in  an  expedition  on  the  water, 
only  without  the  child,  as  Charlotte  was  a 
little  uneasy  about  it.  She  never  missed, 
however,  paying  a  daily  visit  to  the  castle 
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garden  and  the  gardener,  and  going  to  look 
with  him  at  his  show  of  greenhonse  plants, 
which  were  all  out  now,  enjoying  the  free  air. 
At  this  beautiful  season,  Charlotte  was  much 
pleased  to  receive  a  visit  from  an  English 
nobleman,  who  had  made  acquaintance  with 
Edward  abroad,  having  met  him  more  than 
once,  and  who  was  now  curious  to  see  the 
laying  out  of  his  jiark,  which  he  had  heard  so 
much  admired.  He  brought  with  him  a  letter 
of  introduflion  from  the  count,  and  intro- 
duced at  the  same  time  a  quiet  but  most 
agreeable  man  as  his  travelling  companion. 
He  went  about  seeing  everything,  sometimes 
with  Charlotte  and  Otlilie,  sometimes  with 
the  gardeners  and  the  foresters,  often  with  his 
friend,  and  now  and  then  alone;  and  they 
could  perceive  clearly  from  his  observations 
that  he  took  an  interest  in  such  matters,  and 
understood  them  well;  indeed,  that  he  had 
himself  probably  executed  many  such. 

Although  he  was  now  advanced  in  life,  he 
iitered  warmly  into  everythi 
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erly  to  enjoy  what  was  round  them.  His 
praftised  eye  received  every effefl  in  its  fresh- 
ness, and  he  found  all  the  more  pleasure  in 
what  was  before  him,  as  he  had  not  previously 
known  the  place,  and  was  scarcely  able  to 
distinguish  what  man  had  done  there  froni 
what  nature  had  presented  to  him  ready 
made. 

We  may  even  say  that  through  his  remarks 
the  park  grew  and  enriched  itself;  he  was 
able  to  anticipate  in  their  fulfilment  the  prom- 
ises of  the  growing  plantations.  There  was 
not  a  spot  where  there  was  any  efledt  which 
could  be  either  heightened  or  produced,  but 
what  he  observed  it. 

In  one  place  he  ]X)inted  to  a  fountain  which, 
if  it  was  cleaned  out,  promised  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  spot  for  a  picnic  party.  In 
another,  to  a  cave  which  had  only  to  be 
enlarged  and  swept  clear  of  rubbish  to  form 
a  desirable  seat.  A  few  trees  might  Ix;  cui 
down,  and  a  view  would  be  opened  from  it 
grand  masses  of  rock,  towering  mag- 
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be  in  a  hurry  about  it,  but  to  keep  for  them- 
selves for  years  to  come  the  pleasures  of  shap- 
ing and  improving. 

At  the  hours  which  the  ladies  usually  spent 
alone  he  was  never  in  the  way,  for  he  was 
occupied  the  greatest  part  of  the  day  in  catch- 
ing such  views  in  the  jmrk  as  would  make 
good  paintings,  in  a  portable  camera  obscura, 
and  drawing  from  them,  in  order  to  secure 
some  desirable  fruits  from  his  travels  for  him- 
self and  others.  For  many  years  past  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing  this  in  all  remark- 
able places  which  he  visited,  and  had  pro- 
vided himself  by  it  with  a  most  charming 
and  interesting  collection .  He  showed  the 
ladies  a  large  portfolio  which  he  had  brought 
with  him,  and  entertained  them  with  the 
pictures  and  with  descriptions.  And  it  was 
a  real  delight  to  them,  here  in  their  solitude, 
to  travel  so  pleasantly  over  the  world,  and  see 
sweep  past  them,  shores  and  havens,  moun- 
tains, lakes  and  rivers,  cities,  castles,  and  a 
hundred  other  localities  which  have  a  name 
in  history. 

Each  of  the  two  ladies  had  an  especial  in- 
terest in  it — Charlotte  the  more  general  inter- 
est in  whatever  was  historically  remarkable ; 
Ottilie  dwelling  in  preference  on  the  scenes 
of  which  Edward  used  most  to  talk, — where 
he  liked  best  to  stay,  and  which  he  would 
most  often  revisit.  Every  man  has  some- 
where, far  or  near,  his  peculiar  localities 
which  altradl  him;  scenes  which,  according 
to  his  character,  either  from  first  impressions, 
or  from  particular  associations,  or  from  habit, 
have  a  charm  for  him  beyond  all  others. 

She,  therefore,  asked  the  earl  which,  of  all 
these  places,  pleased  him  best,  where  he  would 
like  to  settle,  and  live  for  himself,  if  he  might 
choose.  There  was  more  than  one  lovely  spot 
which  he  pointed  out,  with  what  had  happened 
to  him  there  to  make  him  love  and  value  it; 
and  the  peculiar  accentuated  French  in  which 
he  spoke,  made  it  most  pleasant  to  listen  to 
him. 

To  the  further  question,  which  was  his  or- 
dinary residence,  which  he  properly  con- 
sidered his  home;  he  replied,  without  any 
hesitation,  in  a  manner  quite  unexpected  by 
the  ladies. 

"I  have  accustomed  myself  by  this  time  to 
be  at  home  everywhere,  and  I  find,  after  all, 
that  it  is  much  more  agreeable  to  allow  others 
to  plant  and  build,  and  keep  house  for  me. 
I  have  no  desire  to  return  to  my  own  posses- 
sions, partly  on  political  grounds,  but  princi- 


pally because  my  son,  for  whose  sake  alone  it 
was  any  pleasure  to  me  to  remain  and  work 
there, — who  will,  by-and-by,  inherit  it,  and 
with  whom  I  hoped  to  enjoy  it, — took  no  in- 
terest in  the  place  at  all,  but  has  gone  out  to 
India,  where,  like  many  other  foolish  fellows, 
he  fancies  he  can  make  a  higher  use  of  his 
life.     He  is  more  likely  to  squander  it. 

*' Assuredly  we  spend  far  too  much  labor 
and  outlay  in  preparation  for  life.  Instead 
of  beginning  at  once  to  make  ourselves  happy 
in  a  moderate  condition,  we  spread  ourselves 
out  wider  and  wider,  only  to  make  ourselves 
more  and  more  uncomfortable.  Who  is  there 
now  to  enjoy  my  mansion,  my  park,  my  gar- 
dens? Not  I,  nor  any  of  mine, — strangers, 
visitors,  or  curious,  restless  travellers. 

**Even  with  large  means,  we  are  ever  but 
half  and  half  at  home,  especially  in  the  coun- 
try, where  we  miss  many  things  to  which  we 
have  become  accustomed  in  town.  The  book 
for  which  we  are  most  anxious  is  not  to  be 
had,  and  just  the  thing  whic  h  we  most  wanted 
is  forgotten.  We  take  to  being  domestic, 
only  again  to  go  out  of  ourselves;  if  we  do 
not  go  astray  of  our  own  will  and  caprice, 
circumstances,  passions,  accidents,  necessity, 
and  one  does  not  know  what  besides,  manage 
it  for  us." 

Little  did  the  earl  imagine  how  deeply  his 
friend  would  be  touched  bv  these  random  ob- 
servations.  It  is  a  danger  to  which  we  are  all 
of  us  exposed  when  we  venture  on  general  re- 
marks in  a  society  the  circumstances  of  which 
we  might  have  supposed  were  well  enough 
known  to  us.  Such  casual  wounds,  even  from 
well-meaning,  kindly-disposed  people,  were 
nothing  new  to  Charlotte.  She  so  clearly,  so 
thoroughly  knew  and  understood  the  worldj 
that  it  gave  her  no  particular  pain  if  it  did 
happen  that  through  somebody's  thoughtless- 
ness or  imprudence  she  had  her  attention 
forced  into  this  or  that  unpleasant  direction. 
But  it  was  very  different  with  Ottilie.  At  her 
half-conscious  age,  at  which  she  rather  felt 
than  saw,  and  at  which  she  was  disposed,  in- 
deed was  obliged,  to  turn  her  eyes  away  from 
what  she  should  not  or  would  not  see,  Ottilie 
was  thrown  by  this  melancholy  conversation 
into  the  most  pitiable  state.  It  rudely  tore 
away  the  pleasant  veil  from  before  her  eyes, 
and  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  everything  which 
had  been  done  all  this  time  for  house  and 
court,  for  park  and  garden,  for  all  their  wide 
environs,  were  utterly  in  vain,  because  he  to 
whom  it  all  belonged  could  not  enjoy  it ;  be- 
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cause  he,  like  their  present  visitor,  had  been 
driven  out,  to  wander  up  and  down  in  the 
world  —  and,  indeed,  in  the  most  perilous 
paths  of  it — by  those  who  were  nearest  and 
dearest  to  him.  She  was  accustomed  to 
listen  in  silence,  but  on  this  occasion  she 
sat  on  in  the  most  painful  condition ;  which, 
indeed,  was  made  rather  worse  than  better 
by  what  the  stranger  went  on  to  say,  as 
he  continued  with  his  peculiar,  humorous 
gravity : 

*'  I  think  I  am  now  on  the  right  way.  I 
look  upon  myself  steadily  as  a  traveller,  who 
renounces  many  things  in  order  to  enjoy 
more.  I  am  accustomed  to  change;  it  has 
become,  indeed,  a  necessity  to  me;  just  as 
in  the  opera,  people  are  always  looking  out 
for  new  and  new  decorations,  because  there 
have  already  been  so  many.  I  know  very 
well  what  I  am  to  expedl  from  the  best  ho- 
tels, and  what  from  the  worst.  It  may  be 
as  good  or  it  may  be  as  bad  as  it  will,  but 
I  nowhere  find  anything  to  which  I  am  ac- 
customed, and  in  the  end  it  comes  to  much 
the  same  thing  whether  we  depend  for  our 
enjoyment  entirely  on  the  regular  order  of 
custom,  or  entirely  on  the  caprices  of  acci- 
dent. I  have  never  to  vex  myself  now,  be- 
cause this  thing  is  mislaid,  or  that  thing  is 
lost;  because  the  room  in  which  I  live  is 
uninhabitable,  and  I  must  have  it  repaired; 
because  somebody  has  broken  my  favorite 
cup,  and  for  a  long  time  nothing  tastes  well 
out  of  any  other.  All  this  I  am  happily 
raised  above.  If  the  house  catches  fire  about 
my  ears,  my  people  quietly  pack  my  things 
up,  and  we  pass  away  out  of  the  town  in 
search  of  other  quarters.  And  considering 
all  these  advantages,  when  I  reckon  carefully, 
I  calculate  that,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  I 
have  not  sacrificed  more  than  it  would  have 
cost  me  to  be  at  home.'* 

In  this  description  Ottilie  saw  nothing  but 
Edward  before  her;  how  he  too  was  now 
amidst  discomfort  and  hardship,  marching 
along  untrodden  roads,  lying  out  in  the  fields 
in  danger  and  want,  and  in  all  this  insecurity 
and  hazard  growing  accustomed  to  be  home- 
less and  friendless,  learning  to  fling  away 
everything  that  he  might  have  nothing  to 
lose.  Fortunately,  the  party  separated  for  a 
short  time.  Ottilie  escaped  to  her  room, 
where  she  could  give  way  to  her  tears.  No 
weight  of  sorrow  had  ever  pressed  so  heavily 
upon  her  as  this  clear  perception  (which  she 
tried,  as  people  usually  do,  to  make  still  clearer 


to  herself),  that  men  love  to  dally  with  and 
exaggerate  the  evils  which  circumstances  have 
once  begun  to  inflidl  upon  them. 

The  state  in  which  Edward  was,  came  be- 
fore her  in  a  light  so  piteous,  so  miserable, 
that  she  made  up  her  mind,  let  it  cost  her 
what  it  would,  that  she  would  do  everything 
in  her  power  to  unite  him  again  with  Char- 
lotte, and  she  herself  would  go  and  hide  her 
sorrow  and  her  love  in  some  silent  scene,  and 
beguile  the  time  with  such  employment  as  she 
could  find. 

Meanwhile  the  earl's  companion,  a  quiet, 
sensible  man  and  a  keen  observer,  had  re- 
marked the  mistake  in  the  conversation,  and 
spoke  to  his  friend  about  it.  The  latter  knew 
nothing  of  the  circumstances  of  the  family; 
but  the  other  being  one  of  those  persons  whose 
principal  interest  in  travelling  lay  in  gather- 
ing up  the  strange  occurrences  which  arose 
out  of  the  natural  or  artificial  relations  of 
society,  which  were  produced  by  the  conflidl 
of  the  restraint  of  law  with  the  violence  of 
the  will,  of  the  understanding  with  the  reason, 
of  passion  with  prejudice — had  some  time  be- 
fore made  himself  acquainted  with  the  outline 
of  the  story,  and  since  he  had  been  in  the 
family  he  had  learned  exa6lly  all  that  had 
taken  place,  and  the  present  position  in  which 
things  were  standing. 

The  earl,  of  course,  was  very  sorry,  but  it 
was  not  a  thing  to  make  him  uneasy.  A  man 
must  hold  his  tongue  altogether  in  society  if 
he  is  never  to  find  himself  in  such  a  position  ; 
for  not  only  remarks  with  meaning  in  them, 
but  the  most  trivial  expressions,  may  happen 
to  clash  in  an  inharmonious  key  with  the  in- 
terest of  somebody  present. 

**We  will  set  things  right  this  evening," 
said  he,  **and  escape  from  any  general  con- 
versation ;  you  shall  let  them  hear  one  of  the 
many  charming  anecdotes  with  which  your 
portfolio  and  your  memory  have  enriched 
themselves  while  we  have  been  abroad." 

However,  with  the  best  intentions,  the 
strangers  did  not,  on  this  next  occasion, 
succeed  any  better  in  gratifying  their  friends 
with  unalloyed  entertainment.  The  earl's 
friend  told  a  number  of  singular  stories — 
some  serious,  some  amusing,  some  touching, 
some  terrible  —  with  which  he  had  roused 
their  attention  and  strained  their  interest  to 
the  highest  tension,  and  he  thought  to  con- 
clude with  a  strange  but  softer  incident,  little 
dreaming  how  nearly  it  would  touch  his 
listeners. 
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TWO  STRANGE   CHILDREN. 

WO  children  of 
[leighboring  fami- 
lies, a  boy  and  a 
f;irl,  of  an  age 
which  would  suit 
well  for  tliem  at 
borae  future  time 
narry,  were 
hrought  up  10- 
i;elher  with  this 
agreeable  pros- 
jiedl,  and  the  par- 
ents on  both  sides, 
\iho  were  peo])le 
of  some  position 
in  the  world, 
looked  forward 
tvith    pleasure    to 

-^.-V->..^f Xw^-.-ji-  "It  was  too 
**  soon    observed, 

however,  that  the  purpose  seemed  likely  to 
fail;  the  dispositions  of  both  children  prom- 
ised everything  which  was  good,  but  there 
was  an  unaccountable  antipathy  between  them. 
Perhaps  they  were  loo  much  like  each  other. 
Both  were  thoughtful,  clear  in  their  wills,  and 
firm  in  their  purposes.  Each  separately  was 
beloved  and  respe^ed  by  his  or  her  com- 
panions, but  whenever  they  were  together 
they  were  always  antagonists.  Forming  sepa- 
rate plans  for  themselves,  they  only  met  mutu- 
ally to  cross  and  thwart  one  another;  never 
emulating  each  other  in  pursuit  of  one  aim, 
but  always  fighting  for  a  single  obje<5t.  Good- 
natured  and  amiable  everywhere  else,  they 
were  spiteful  and  even  malicious  whenever 
they  came  in  contaiS. 

"This  singular  relation  first  showed  itself 
in  their  childish  games,  and  it  continued  with 
their  advancing  years.  The  boys  used  to 
play  at  soldiers,  divide  into  parties,  and  give 
each  other  battle,  and  the  fierce  haughty  young 
lady  set  herself  at  once  at  the  head  of  one  of 
the  armies,  and  fought  against  the  other  with 
such  animosity  and  bitterness  that  the  latter 
would  have  been  put  to  a  shameful  flight, 
except  for  the  desperate  bravery  of  her  own 
particular  rival,  who  at  last  disarmed  his 
antagonist  and  took  her  prisoner ;  and  even 
then  she  defended  herself  with  so  much  fury 
that  to  save  his  eyes  from  being  torn  out,  and 
at  tJi«  same  time  not  to  injure  his  enemy,  he 


had  been  obliged  to  take  off  his  siik  handker- 
chief and  lie  her  hands  with  it  behind  her  back. 

"  This  she  never  forgave  him  :  she  made  so 
many  attempts,  she  laid  so  many  plans  to  in- 
jure him,  that  the  parents,  who  had  been  long 
watching  these  singular  passions,  came  to  an 
understanding  together  and  resolved  to  sepa- 
rate these  two  hostile  creatures,  and  sacrifice 
their  favorite  hopes. 

"  The  boy  shot  rapidly  forward  in  the  new 
situation  in  which  he  was  placed.  He  mas- 
tered every  subjefl  which  he  was  taught.  His 
friends  and  his  own  inclination  chose  the  army 
for  his  profession,  and  everywhere,  let  him  be 
where  he  would,  he  was  looked  up  to  and  be- 
loved. His  disposition  seemed  formed  to 
labor  for  the  well-beizig  and  the  pleasure  of 
others;  and  he  himself,  without  being  clearly 
conscious  of  it,  was  in  himself  happy  at  hav- 
ing got  rid  of  the  only  antagonist  which  nature 
had  assigned  to  him. 

"The  girl,  on  the  other  hand,  became  at 
once  an  altered  creature.  Her  growing  age, 
the  progress  of  her  education,  above  all,  her 
own  inward  feelings,  drew  her  away  from  the 
boisterous  games  with  boys  in  which  she  had 
hitherto  delighted.  Altogether  she  seemed 
to  want  something;  there  was  nothing  any- 
where about  her  which  could  deserve  to  excite 
her  haired,  and  she  had  never  found  anyone 
whom  she  could  think  worthy  of  her  love. 

"A  young  man,  somewhat  older  than  her 
previous  neighbor-antagonist,  of  rank,  prop- 
erty and  consequence,  beloved  in  society,  and 
much  sought  after  by  women,  bestowed  his 
affeiftions  upon  her.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
friend,  lover,  or  servant  had  displayed  any 
interest  in  her.  The  preference  which  he 
showed  for  her  above  others  who  were  older, 
more  cultivated,  and  of  more  brilliant  pre- 
tensions than  herself,  was  naturally  gratifying; 
the  constancy  of  his  attention,  which  was 
never  obtrusive,  his  standing  by  her  faithfully 
through  a  number  of  unpleasant  incidents,  his 
quiet  suit,  which  was  declared  indeed  to  her 
parents,  but  which  as  she  was  still  very  young 
he  did  not  press,  only  asking  to  be  allowed  to 
hope  ;  all  this  engaged  him  to  her,  and  custom 
and  the  as.sumption  in  the  world  that  the  thing 
was  already  settled,  carried  her  along  with  it. 
She  had  so  often  been  called  his  bride  that  at 
last  she  began  to  consider  herself  so,  and 
neither  .she  nor  anyone  else  ever  thought  any 
further  trial  could  be  necessary  before  she  ex- 
changed rings  with  the  person  who  for  so  long 
a  time  had  passed  for  her  bridegroom. 
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"The  peaceful  course  which  the  affair  had 
all  along  followed  was  not  at  all  precipitated 
by  the  betrothal.  Things  were  allowed  to  go 
on  both  sides  just  as  they  were;  they  were 
happy  in  being  together,  and  they  could  enjoy 
to  the  end  the  fair  season  of  the  year  as  the 
spring  of  their  future  more  serious  life. 

**  The  absent  youth  had  meanwhile  grown 
up  into  everything  which  was  most  admirable. 
He  had  obtained  a  well-deserved  rank  in  his 
profession,  and  came  home  on  leave  to  visit 
his  family.  Towards  his  fair  neighbor  he 
found  himself  again  in  a  natural  but  singular 
position.  For  some  time  past  she  had  been 
nourishing  in  herself  such  affedlionate  family 
feelings  as  suited  her  position  as  a  bride;  she 
was  in  harmony  with  everything  about  her ; 
she  believed  that  she  was  happy,  and  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  she  was  so.  Now  first  for  a  long 
time  something  again  stood  in  her  way.  It 
was  not  to  be  hated — she  had  become  mcap- 
able  of  hatred.  Indeed  the  childish  hatred, 
which  had  in  fa6l  been  nothing  more  than  an 
obscure  recognition  of  inward  worth,  expressed 
itself  now  in  a  happy  astonishment,  in  pleasure 
at  meeting,  in  ready  acknowledgments,  in  a 
half  willing,  half  unwilling,  and  yet  irresistible 
attra6lion ;  and  all  this  was  mutual.  Their 
long  separation  gave  occasion  for  longer  con- 
versations; even  their  old  childish  foolishness 
served,  now  that  they  had  grown  wiser,  to 
amuse  them  as  they  looked  back;  and  they 
felt  as  if  at  least  they  were  bound  to  make 
good  their  petulant  hatred  by  friendliness  and 
attention  to  each  other — ^as  if  their  first  violent 
injustice  to  each  other  ought  not  to  be  left 
without  open  acknowledgment. 

**  On  his  side  it  all  remained  in  a  sensible, 
desirable  moderation.  His  position,  his  cir- 
cumstances, his  efforts,  his  ambition,  found 
him  so  abundant  an  occupation,  that  the 
friendliness  of  this  pretty  bride  he  received 
as  a  very  thankworthy  present ;  but  without, 
therefore,  even  so  much  as  thinking  of  her  in 
connedlion  with  himself,  or  entertaining  the 
slightest  jealousy  of  the  bridegroom,  with 
whom  he  stood  on  the  best  possible  terms. 

**  With  her,  however,  it  was  altogether  dif- 
ferent. She  seemed  to  herself  as  if  she  had 
awakened  out  of  a  dream.  Her  fightings  with 
her  young  neighbor  had  been  the  beginnings 
of  an  affc6lion ;  and  this  violent  antagonism 
was  no  more  than  an  equally  violent  innate 
passion  for  him,  first  showing  under  the  form 
of  oi)position.  She  could  remember  nothing 
else  than  that  she  had  ahva\s  loved  him.     She 


laughed  over  her  martial  encounter  with  him 
with  weapons  in  her  hand;  she  dwelt  upon 
the  delight  of  her  feelings  when  he  disarmed 
her.  She  imagined  that  it  had  given  her  the 
greatest  happiness  when  he  bound  her;  and 
whatever  she  had  done  afterwards  to  injure 
him,  or  to  vex  him,  presented  itself  to  her  as 
only  an  innocent  means  of  attracting  his  at- 
tention. She  cursed  their  separation.  She 
bewailed  the  sleepy  state  into  which  she  had 
fallen.  She  execrated  the  insidious  lazy  rou- 
tine which  had  betrayed  her  into  accepting  so 
insignificant  a  bridegroom.  She  was  trans- 
formed—  doubly  transformed,  forwards  or 
backwards,  whichever  way  we  like  to  take  it. 

"She  kept  her  feelings  entirely  to  herself; 
but  if  anyone  could  have  divined  them  and 
shared  them  with  her,  he  could  not  have 
blamed  her :  for  indeed  the  bridegroom  could 
not  sustain  a  comparison  with  the  other  as 
soon  as  they  were  seen  together.  If  a  sort  of 
regard  to  the  one  could  not  be  refused,  the 
other  excited  the  fullest  trust  and  confidence. 
If  one  made  an  agreeable  acquaintance,  the 
other  we  should  desire  for  a  companion ;  and 
in  extraordinary  cases,  where  higher  demands 
might  have  to  be  made  on  them,  the  bride- 
groom was  a  person  to  be  utterly  despaired  of, 
while  the  other  would  give  the  feeling  of  per- 
fect security. 

"There  is  a  peculiar  innate  ta6l  in  women 
which  discovers  to  them  differences  of  this 
kind ;  and  they  have  cause  as  well  as  occasion 
to  cultivate  it. 

"The  more  the  fair  bride  was  nourishing  all 
these  feelings  in  secret,  the  less  opportunity 
there  was  for  anyone  to  speak  a  word  which 
could  tell  in  favor  of  her  bridegroom,  to  re- 
mind her  of  what  her  duty  and  their  relative 
position  advised  and  commanded — indeed, 
what  an  unalterable  necessity  seemed  now 
irrevocably  to  require;  the  poor  heart  gave 
itself  up  entirely  to  its  passion. 

"On  one  side  she  was  bound  inextricably 
to  the  bridegroom  by  the  world,  by  her  family, 
and  by  her  own  promise;  on  the  other,  the 
ambitious  young  man  made  no  secret  of  what 
he  was  thinking  and  planning  for  himself, 
conducting  himself  towards  her  no  more  than 
a  kind  but  not  at  all  a  tender  brother,  and 
speaking  of  his  departure  as  immediately  im- 
pending; and  now  it  seemed  as  if  her  early 
childish  spirit  woke  up  again  in  her  with  all 
its  spleen  and  violence,  and  was  preparing 
itself  in  its  distemper,  on  this  higher  stage  of 
life,  to  work  more  effecSlively  and  destru<5tively. 
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She  determined  that  she  would  die  to  punish 
the  once  hated,  and  now  so  passionately  loved, 
youth  for  his  want  of  interest  in  her;  and  as 
she  could  not  possess  himself,  at  least  she 
would  wed  herself  forever  to  his  imagination 
and  to  his  repentance.  Her  dead  image 
should  cling  to  him,  and  he  should  never  be 
free  from  it.  He  should  never  cease  to  re- 
proach himself  for  not  having  understood,  not 
examined,  not  valued  her  ftelings  toward  him. 
"This  singular  insanity  accom[ianied  her 
wherever  she  went.  She  kept  it  concealed 
under  all  sorts  of  forms;  and  although  peo])le 
thought  her  very  odd,  no  one  was  observant 
enough  or  clever  enough  to  discover  the  real 

"In  the  meantime,  friends,  relations,  ac- 
quaintances had  exhausted  themselves  in  con- 
trivances for  pleasure  parties.  Scarcely  a  day 
passed,  but  something  new  and  unexpected 
was  set  on  foot.  There  was  hardly  a  pretty 
spot  in  the  country  round  which  had  not  been 
decked  out  and  pre|}ared  for  the  reception 
of  some  merry  party.  And  now  our  young 
visitor  before  dejiariing  wished  to  do  his  part 
as  well,  and  invited  the  young  couple,  with  a 
small  family  circle,  to  an  expedition  on  the 
water.  They  went  on  board  a  large  beautiful 
vessel  dressed  out  in  all  its  colors, — one  of  the 
yachts  which  had  a  small  saloon  and  a  cabin 
or  two  besides,  and  are  intended  to  carry  wiili 
them  upon  the  water  the  comfort  and  con- 
veniences of  land. 

"They  set  out  upon  the  broad  river  with 


music  playing.  The  party  had  coUeifted  in 
the  cabin,  l>elow  deck,  during  the  heat  of  the 
day,  and  were  amusing  themselves  with  games. 
Their  young  host,  who  could  never  remain 
without  doing  something,  had  taken  charge  ol" 
the  helm,  to  relieic  ihe  old  master  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  the  latter  had  lain  down  and  was  fast 
asleep.  It  was  a  moment  when  the  steerer 
required  all  his  circumspeftness,  as  the  vessel 
was  nearing  a  spot  where  two  islands  narrowed 
the  channel  of  the  river,  while  shallow  banks 
of  shingle  stretching  off,  first  on  one  side  and 
then  on  the  other,  made  the  navigation  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous.  Prudent  and  sharp- 
sighted  as  he  was,  he  thought  for  a  moment 
tiiat  it  would  be  better  to  wake  the  master; 
but  he  felt  confident  in  himself,  and  he  thought 
he  would  venture  and  make  straight  for  the 
narrows.  At  this  moment  his  fair  enemy 
appeared  upon  deck  with  a  wreath  of  flowers 
in  her  hair.  '  Take  this  to  remember  me  by,' 
she  cried  out.  She  took  it  off  and  threw  it  to 
the  steerer.  '  Don't  disturb  me,'  he  answered 
quickly,  as  he  caught  the  wreath;  'I  require 
all  my  powers  and  all  my  attention  now,' 
'You  will  never  be  disturbed  by  me  any 
more,'  she  cried;  'you  will  never  see  me 
again.'  As  she  spoke,  she  rushed  to  the  for- 
ward part  of  Ihe  vessel,  and  from  thence  she 
sprang  into  the  water.  Voice  upon  voice 
called  out, '  Save  her,  save  her,  she  is  sinking !' 
He  was  in  the  most  terrible  difficulty.  In  the 
confusion  the  old  shipmaster  woke,  and  tried 
to  catch  the  rudder,  which  the   young    man 
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bid  him  take.  But  there  was  no  time  to 
change  hands.  The  vessel  stranded;  and  at 
the  same  moment,  flinging  off"  the  heaviest. of 
his  upper  garments,  he  sprang  into  the  water 
and  swam  towards  his  beautiful  enemy.  The 
water  is  a  friendly  element  to  a  man  who  is  at 
home  in  it,  and  who  knows  how  to  deal  with 
it ;  it  buoyed  him  up,  and  acknowledged  the 
strong  swimmer  as  its  master.  He  soon  over- 
took the  beautiful  girl,  who  had  been  swept 
away  before  him;  he  caught  hold  of  her, 
raised  her  and  supported  her,  and  both  of 
them  were  carried  violently  down  by  the  cur- 
rent, till  the  shoals  and  islands  were  left  far 
behind,  and  the  river  was  again  open  and 
running  smoothly.  He  now  began  to  colle6l 
himself;  they  had  passed  the  first  immediate 
danger,  in  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  a6l 
mechanically  without  time  to  think ;  he  raised 
his  head  as  high  as  he  could  to  look  about 
him  ;  and  then  swam  with  all  his  might  to  a 
low  bushy  point,  which  ran  out  conveniently 
into  the  stream.  There  he  brought  his  fair 
burden  to  dry  land,  but  he  could  find  no  signs 
of  life  in  her;  he  was  in  despair,  when  he 
caught  sight  of  a  trodden  path  leading  among 
the  bushes.  Again  he  caught  her  up  in  his 
arms,  hurried  forward,  and  presently  reached 
a  solitary  cottage.  There  he  found  kind, 
good  people — a  young  married  couple;  the 
misfortunes  and  the  dangers  explained  them- 
selves instantly;  every  remedy  he  could  think 
of  was  instantly  applied ;  a  bright  fire  blazed 
up:  woollen  blankets  were  spread  on  a  bed, 
counterpane,  cloaks,  skins,  whatever  there  was 
at  hand  which  would  serve  for  warmth,  were 
heaped  over  her  as  fast  as  possible.  The  de- 
sire to  save  life  overpowered,  for  the  present, 
every  other  consideration.  Nothing  was  left 
imdone  to  bring  back  to  life  the  beautiful 
half-torpid,  naked  body.  It  succeeded;  she 
o|x;ned  her  eyes !  her  friend  was  before  her ; 
she  threw  her  heavenly  arms  about  his  neck. 
In  this  position  she  remained  for  a  time;  and 
then  a  stream  of  tears  burst  out  and  completed 
her  recovery.  *Will  you  forsake  me,*  she 
cried,  *  now  when  I  find  you  again  thus?' 
*  Never,'  he  answered,  *  never:'  hardly  know- 
ing what  he  said  or  did.  *Only  consider 
yourself,'  she  added;  'take  care  of  yourself, 
for  your  sake  and  for  mine.' 

"She  now  began  to  colledl  herself,  and  for 
tlie  first  time  recollc^led  the  state  in  which 
she  was;  slic  could  not  be  ashamed  before  her 
darling,  before  her  i)reserver ;  but  she  gladly 
allowed  him  to  go,   that  he  might  take  care 


of  himself;  for  the  clothes  which  he  still  wore 
were  wet  and  dripping. 

**  Their  young  hosts  considered  what  could 
be  done.  The  husband  offered  the  young  man, 
and  the  wife  offered  the  fair  lady,  the  dresses 
in  which  they  had  been  married,  which  were 
hanging  up  in  full  perfe6lion,  and  sufficient 
for  a  complete  suit,  inside  and  out,  for  two 
people.  In  a  short  time  our  pair  of  adven- 
turers were  not  only  equip|)ed,  but  in  full 
costume.  They  looked  most  charming,  gazed 
at  one  another,  when  they  met,  with  admira- 
tion, and  then  with  infinite  affe<5lion,  half 
laughing  at  the  same  time  at  the  quaintness 
of  their  appearance,  they  fell  into  each  other's 
arms. 

**The  power  of  youth  and  the  quickening 
spirit  of  love  in  a  few  moments  completely 
restored  them ;  and  there  was  nothing  wanted 
but  music  to  have  set  them  both  off  dancing. 

**To  have  found  themselves  brought  from 
the  water  on  dry  land,  from  death  into  life, 
from  the  circle  of  their  families  into  a  wilder- 
ness, from  despair  into  rapture,  from  indiffer- 
ence to  affection  and  to  love,  all  in  a  moment: 
the  head  was  not  strong  enough  to  bear  it ;  it 
must  cither  burst,  or  go  distradled:  or  if  so 
distressing  an  alternative  were  to  be  escaped, 
the  heart  must  put  out  all  its  efforts. 

*'Lost  wholly  in  each  other,  it  was  long 
before  they  recolle6led  the  alarm  and  anxiety 
of  those  who  had  been  left  behind ;  and  they 
themselves,  indeed,  could  not  well  think,  with- 
out alarm  and  anxiety,  how  they  were  again 
to  encounter  them.  'Shall  we  run  away? 
shall  we  hide  ourselves?*  said  the  young  man. 
'We  will  remain  together,'  she  said,  as  she 
clung  about  his  neck. 

"The  peasant  having  heard  them  say  that  a 
party  was  aground  on  the  shoal,  had  hurried 
down,  without  stopping  to  ask  another  ques- 
tion, to  the  shore.  When  he  arrived  there, 
he  saw  the  vessel  coming  safely  down  the 
stream.  After  much  labor  it  had  been  got 
off;  and  they  were  now  going  on  in  uncer- 
tainty, hoping  to  find  their  lost  ones  again 
somewhere.  The  peasant  shouted  and  made 
signs  to  them,  and  at  last  caught  the  attention 
of  those  on  board;  then  he  ran  to  a  spot 
where  there  was  a  convenient  place  for  land- 
ing, and  went  on  signalling  and  shouting  till 
the  vessel's  head  was  turned  towards  the  shore; 
and  what  a  scene  there  was  for  them  when  they 
hmded.  The  ixirents  of  the  two  betrothed 
first  pressed  on  the  banks;  the  poor  loving 
bridegroom  had  almost  lost  his  senses.     They 
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had  scarcely  learned  that  their  dear  children 
had  been  saved,  when  in  their  strange  disguise 
the  latter  came  forward  out  of  the  bushes  to 
meet  them.  No  one  recognized  them  till  they 
were  come  quite  close.  *  Who  do  I  see?* 
cried  the  mothers.  'What  do  I  see?'  cried 
the  fathers.  The  preserved  ones  flung  them- 
selves on  the  ground  before  them.  *  Your 
children/  they  called  out ;  *a  pair.*  'Forgive 
us!'  cried  the  maiden.  *Give  us  your  bless- 
ing!* cried  the  young  man.  *Give  us  your 
blessing!'  they  cried  both,  as  all  the  world 
stood  still  in  wonder.  *Your  blessing!'  was 
repeated  the  third  time ;  and  who  would  have 
been  able  to  refuse  it?" 


CHAPTER  XL 

The  narrator  made  a  pause,  or  rather  he 
had  already  finished  his  story,  before  he  ob- 
served the  emotion  into  which  Charlotte  had 
been  thrown  by  it.  She  got  up,  uttered  some 
sort  of  an  apology,  and  left  the  room.  To 
her  it  was  a  well-known  history.  The  prin- 
cipal incident  in  it  had  really  taken  place  with 
the  captain  and  a  neighbor  of  her  own  ;  not 
exa<5lly,  indeed,  as  the  Englishman  had  re- 
lated it.  But  the  main  features  of  it  were  the 
same.  It  had  only  been  more  finished  off  and 
elaborated  in  its  details,  as  stories  of  that 
kind  always  are,  when  they  have  passed  first 
through  the  lips  of  the  multitude,  and  then 
through  the  fancy  of  a  clever  and  imaginative 
narrator;  the  result  of  the  process  being 
usually  to  leave  everything  and  nothing  as 
it  was. 

Ottilie  followed  Charlotte,  as  the  two  friends 
begged  her  to  do;  and  then  it  was  the  earl's 
turn  to  remark,  that  i>erhaps  they  had  made  a 
second  mistake,  and  that  the  subject  of  the 
story  had  been  well  known  to  or  was  in  some 
way  connedled  with  the  family.  **We  must 
take  care,"  he  added,  *'that  we  do  no  more 
mischief  here;  we  seem  to  bring  little  good 
to  our  entertainers  for  all  the  kindness  and 
hospitality  which  they  have  shown  us;  we  will 
make  some  excuse  for  ourselves,  and  then  take 
our  leave." 

**  1  must  confess,"  answered  his  companion, 
**that  there  is  something'  else  which  still  holds 
me  here,  which  I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
leave  the  house  without  seeing  cleared  up  or 
in  some  way  explained.  You  were  loo  biisy 
yourself  yesterday  when  we  were  in  the  park 


with  the  camera,  in  looking  for  spots  where 
you  could  make  your  sketches,  to  have  ob- 
served anything  else  which  was  passing.  You 
left  the  broad  walk,  you  remember,  and  went 
to  a  sequestered  place  on  the  side  of  the  lake. 
There  was  a  fine  view  of  the  opposite  shore 
which  you  wished  to  take.  Well,  Ottilie,  who 
was  With  us,  got  up  to  follow  ;  and  then  pro- 
posed that  she  and  1  should  find  our  way  to 
you  in  the  boat.  1  got  in  with  her,  and  was 
delighted  with  the  skill  of  my  fair  condu6l- 
ress.  I  assured  her  that  never  since  I  had 
been  in  Switzerland,  where  the  young-  ladies 
so  often  fill  the  place  of  the  boatmen,  had  I 
been  so  pleasantly  ferried  over  the  water.  At 
the  same  time  I  could  not  help  asking  her 
why  she  had  shown  such  an  objedtion  to  going 
the  way  which  you  had  gone,  along  the  little 
by-path.  I  had  observed  her  shrink  from  it 
with  a  sort  of  painful  uneasiness.  She  was 
not  at  all  offended.  *If  you  will  promise  not 
to  laugh  at  me,'  she  answered,  *I  will  tell  you 
as  much  as  I  know  about  it;  but  to  myself  it 
is  a  mystery  which  I  cannot  explain.  There 
is  a  particular  spot  in  that  path  which  I  never 
pass  without  a  strange  shiver  passing  over  me, 
which  I  do  not  remember  ever  feeling  any- 
where else,  and  which  1  cannot  the  least 
understand.  But  I  shrink  from  exposing 
myself  to  the  sensation,  because  it  is  followed 
immediately  after  by  a  pain  on  the  left  side 
of  my  head,  from  which  at  other  times  I  suffer 
severely.'  We  landed.  Ottilie  was  engaged 
with  you,  and  I  took  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining the  spot,  which  she  pointed  out  to 
me  as  we  went  by  on  the  water.  I  was  not  a 
little  surprised  to  find  there  distindl  traces  of 
coal,  in  sufficient  quantities  to  convince  me 
that  at  a  short  distance  below  the  surface  there 
must  be  a  considerable  bed  of  it. 

**  Pardon  me,  my  lord;  I  see  you  smile; 
and  I  know  very  well  that  you  have  no  faith 
in  these  things  about  which  I  am  so  eager,  and 
that  it  is  only  your  sense  and  your  kindness 
which  enable  you  to  tolerate  me.  However, 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  leave  this  place 
without  trying  on  that  beautiful  creature  an 
experiment  with  the  pendulum." 

The  earl,  whenever  these  matters  came  to 
be  spoken  of,  never  failed  to  repeat  the  same 
objections  to  them  over  and  over  again ;  and 
',  his  friend  endured  them  all  quietly  and  pa- 
I  tiently,  remaining  firm,  nevertheless,  to  his 
I  own  opinion,  and  holding  to  his  own  wishes. 
He,  too,  again  repeated,  that  there  was  no 
reason,  because  the  exj^eriment  did  not  succeed 
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with  everyone,  that  they  should  give  them  up, 
as  if  there  was  nothing  in  them  btit  fancy. 
They  should  he  examined  into  all  the  more 
earnestly  and  scrupulously;  and  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  result  would  be  the  discovery 
of  a  number  of  affinities  of  inorganic  crea- 
tures for  one  another,  and  of  orpanic  rreatiircs 
for  them,  and  again  for  each  other,  nhiih  at 
present  were  unknown  to  us. 

He  had  already  spread  out  his  apparaHis  of 
gold  rings,  niarkasiies,  and  other  melallic  sub- 
stances, a  pretty  little  box  of  which  he  always 
carried  about  with  himself;  and  he  suspended 
a  piece  of  metal  by  a  string  over  another 
piece,  which  he  placed  upon  the  lahle,  "  Now, 
my  lord,"  he  said,  "you  may  take  what  pleas- 
ure you  please  (I  can  see  in  your  face  what 
you  are  feelini;),  at  perceiving  that  nothing 
will  set  itself  in  motion  with  me,  or  for  me. 
But  my  operation  is  no  more  than  a  pretencf ; 
when  the  ladies  conie  back,  they  will  be  curi- 
ous to  know  what  strange  work  we  are  about." 

The  ladies  returned.  Charlotte  understood  ! 
at  once  what  was  going  on.  "I  have  heard  j 
much  of  these  things,"  she  said;  "but  I  never  , 
saw  the  effedl  myself.  You  have  everything  I 
ready  ihere.  Let  me  tr^  whether  I  can  suc- 
ceed in  producing  anythmg."  | 

She  took  the  thread  lu  her  hand,  and  as  she  , 
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was  perfeftly  serious,  she  held  it  steady,  and 
without  any  agitation.  Not  ihe  slightest  mo- 
lion,  however,  could  be  dete^ed.  Ollilie 
was  then  called  upon  to  try.  She  held  ihe 
pendulum  still  more  quieily  and  unconsciously 
over  the  plate  on  the  mble.  But  in  a  moment 
the  swinging  piece  of  meial  began  to  stir  with 
a  distin^  rotatory  aiflion,  and  Itirned  as  they 
moved  the  position  of  liic  plate,  first  to  one 
side  and  ihen  lo  the  other;  now  in  circles, 
row  in  ellipses;  or  else  describing  a  series  of 
straight  lines;  doing  all  the  earl's  friend  rould 
ex]ieif(,  and  far  exceeding,  iudeed,  all  his  ex- 
peflaiions. 

The  earl  himself  was  a  liltle  staggered  ;  but 
the  other  could  nM'er  be  satisfied,  from  de- 
light and  curiosity,  and  begged  for  the  ex- 
periment again  and  again  nith  all  sorts  of 
variations.  Otiilie  was  good-natured  enough 
to  gratify  him;  till  at  last  she  was  obliged  to 
desire  to  be  allowed  to  go,  as  her  headache 
had  come  on  again.  In  further  admiration 
and  even  rapture,  he  assured  her  with  enihu- 
siasm  that  he  would  cure  her  forever  of  her 
disorder,  if  she  would  only  trust  hereelf  to  his 
remedies.  For  a  moment  ihey  did  not  know 
what  he  meant;  but  Chat  lo  tie.  who  compre- 
hended immediately  after,  declined  his  well- 
meant  offer,  not  liking  to  have  introduced 
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and  pra6lised  about  her  a  thing  of  which  she 
had  always  had  the  strongest  apprehensions. 

The  strangers  were  gone,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing their  having  been  the  inadvertent  cause 
of  strange  and  painful  emotions,  left  the  wish 
behind  them,  that  this  meeting  might  not  be 
the  last.  Charlotte  now  made  use  of  the 
beautiful  weather  to  return  visits  in  the  neigli- 
borhood,  which,  indeed,  gave  her  work  enough 
to  do,  seeing  that  the  whole  country  round, 
some  from  a  real  interest,  some  merely  from 
custom,  had  been  most  attentive  in  calling  to 
inquire  after  her.  At  home  her  delight  was 
the  sight  of  the  child,  and  really  it  well  de- 
served all  love  and  interest.  People  saw  in  it 
a  wonderful,  indeed  a  miraculous  child;  the 
brightest,  sunniest  little  face;  a  fine,  well- 
proportioned  body,  strong  and  heahhy;  and 
what  surprised  them  more,  the  double  resem- 
blance, which  became  more  and  more  con- 
spicuous. In  figure  and  in  the  features  of  the 
face,  it  was  like  the  captain;  the  eyes  every 
day  it  was  less  easy  to  distinguish  from  the 
eyes  of  Ottilie. 

Ottilie  herself,  partly  from  this  remarkable 
affinity,  perhaps  still  more  under  the  influence 
of  that  sweet  woman's  feeling  which  makes 
them  regard  with  the  most  tender  affe6tion 
the  offspring,  even  by  another,  of  ihe  man 
they  love,  was  as  good  as  a  mother  to  the 
little  creature  as  it  grew,  or  rather,  she  was  a 
second  mother  of  another  kind.  If  Charlotte 
was  absent,  Ottilie  remained  olone  with  the 
child  and  the  nurse.  Nannv  had  for  some 
time  past  been  jealous  of  the  boy  for  mon- 
opolizing the  entire  affe6lions  of  her  mistress; 
she  had  left  her  in  a  fit  of  cross neNS,  and  gone 
back  to  her  mother.  Ottilie  would  ( arry  the 
child  about  in  the  open  air,  and  by  degrees 
took  longer  and  longer  walks  with  it.  She 
took  her  bottle  of  milk  to  give  the  child  its 
food  when  it  wanted  any.  Generally,  too, 
she  took  a  book  with  her;  and  so  with  the 
child  in  her  arms,  reading  and  wandering, 
she  made  a  very  pretty  Penserosa. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

The  obje6l  of  the  campaign  was  attained, 
and  Edward,  with  crosses  and  decorations, 
was  honorably  dismissed.  He  betook  himself 
at  once  to  the  same  little  estate,  where  he 
found  exa6l  accounts  of  his  family  waiting  for 
him,  on  whom   all   this   time,  without   their 
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having  observed  it  or  known  of  it,  a  sharp 
watch  had  been  kept  under  his  orders.  liis 
quiet  residence  looked  most  sweet  and  pleasant 
when  he  reached  it.  In  accordance  with  his 
orders,  various  improvements  had  been  made 
in  his  absence,  and  what  was  wanting  to  the 
establishment  in  extent,  was  compensated  by 
its  internal  comforts  and  conveniences.  Ed- 
ward, accustomed  by  his  more  ndlive  habits 
of  life,  to  take  decided  steps,  determined  to 
execute  a  projedl  which  he  long  had  sufficient 
time  to  think  over.  First  of  all,  he  invited 
the  major  to  come  to  him.  This  pleasure  in 
meeting  again  was  very  great  to  both  of  them. 
The  friendships  of  boyhood,  like  relationship 
of  blood,  possess  this  important  advantage, 
that  mistakes  and  misunderstandings  never 
produce  irreparable  injury;  and  the  old  re- 
gard after  a  time  will  always  re-establish  itself. 

Edward  began  with  inquiring  about  the 
situation  of  his  friend,  and  learned  that  for- 
tune had  favored  him  exa<5llv  as  he  most  could 
have  wished.  He  then  half-seriously  asked 
whether  there  was  not  something  going  for- 
ward about  a  marriage ;  to  which  he  received 
a  most  decided  and  positive  denial. 

**I  cannot  and  will  not  have  anv  reserve 
with  you,"  he  proceeded.  **I  will  tell  you 
at  once  what  my  own  feelings  are,  and  what 
I  intend  to  do.  You  know  my  jjassion  for 
Ottilie;  you  must  long  have  comprehended 
that  it  was  this  which  drove  me  into  the  cam- 
paign. I  do  not  deny  that  I  desired  to  be 
rid  of  a  life  which,  without  her,  would  be  of 
no  further  value  to  me.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  I  acknowledge  that  I  could  never 
bring  myself  utterly  to  despair.  The  prospedl 
of  happiness  with  her  was  so  beautiful,  so  in- 
finitely charming,  that  it  was  not  possible  for 
me  entirely  to  renounce  it.  Feelings,  too, 
which  I  caniiot  explain,  and  a  number  of 
happy  omens,  have  combined  to  strengthen 
me  in  the  belief,  in  the  assurance,  that  Ottilie 
will  one  day  be  mine.  The  glass  with  our 
initials  ctit  upon  it,  which  was  thrown  into  the 
air  when  the  fotmdat ion-stone  was  laid,  did 
not  go  to  pieces;  it  was  caught,  and  I  have  it 
again  in  my  possession.  After  many  miserable 
hours  of  uncertainty,  spent  in  this  place,  I 
said  to  myself,  *  I  will  put  myself  in  the  place 
of  this  glass,  and  it  shall  be  an  omen  whether 
our  imion  be  possible  or  not.  I  will  go;  I  will 
seek  for  death;  not  like  a  madman,  but  like 
a  man  who  still  hopes  that  he  may  live.  Ot- 
tilie shall  be  the  prize  for  which  I  fight.  Ot- 
tilie shall  be  behind  the  ranks  of  the  enemy; 
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in  every  intrenchment,  in  every  beleaguered 
fortress,  I  shall  hope  to  find  her,  and  to  win 
her.  I  will  do  wonders,  with  the  wish  to  sur- 
vive them;  with  the  hope  to  gain  Ottilie,  not 
to  lose  her.'  These  feelings  have  led  me  on  ; 
they  have  stood  by  me  through  all  dangers ; 
and  now  I  find  myself  like  one  who  has  ar- 
rived at  his  goal,  who  has  overcome  every 
difficulty  and  who  has  nothing  more  left  in 
his  way.  Ottilie  is  mine,  and  whatever  lies 
between  the  thought  and  the  execution  of  it, 
I  can  only  regard  as  unimportant." 

**With  a  few  strokes  you  blot  out,**  replied 
the  major,  "all  the  objc6lions  that  we  can  or 
ought  to  urge  upon  you,  and  yet  they  must  be 
rejx^ated.  1  must  leave  it  to  yourself  to  recall 
the  full  value  of  your  relation  with  your  wife ; 
but  you  owe  it  to  her,  and  you  owe  it  to  your- 
self, not  to  close  your  eyes  to  it.  How  can  I 
so  much  as  recolledl  that  you  have  had  a  son 
given  to  you,  without  acknowledging  at  once 
that  you  two  belong  to  one  another  forever ; 
that  you  are  bound,  for  this  little  creature's 
sake,  to  live  united,  that  united  you  may  edu- 
cate it,  and  provide  for  its  future  welfare?" 

**It  is  no  more  than  the  blindness  of  par- 
ents," answered  Edward,  **  when  they  imagine 
their  existence  to  be  of  so  much  importance  to 
their  children.  Whatever  lives,  finds  nourish- 
ment and  finds  assistance;  and  if  the  son  who 
has  early  lost  his  father  does  not  spend  so  easy, 
so  favored  a  youth,  he  profits,  perhaps,  for 
that  very  reason,  in  being  trained  sooner  for 
the  world,  and  comes  to  a  timely  knowledge 
that  he  must  accommodate  himself  to  others, 
a  thing  which  sooner  or  later  we  are  all  forced 
to  learn.  Here,  however,  even  these  consid- 
erations are  irrelevant;  we  are  sufficiently  well 
off  to  be  able  to  provide  for  more  children 
than  one,  and  it  is  neither  right  nor  kind  to 
accumulate  so  large  a  property  on  a  single 
head.** 

The  major  attempted  to  say  something  of 
Charlotte's  worth,  and  Edward's  long-stand- 
ing attachment  to  her;  but  the  latter  hastily 
interrupted  him.  **  We  committed  ourselves 
to  a  foolish  thing,  that  I  see  all  too  clearly. 
Whoever,  in  middle  age,  attempts  to  realize 
the  wishes  and  hopes  of  his  early  youth,  in- 
variably deceives  himself.  Each  ten  years 
of  a  man*s  life  has  its  own  fortunes,  its  own 
hopes,  its  own  desires.  Woe  to  him  who, 
either  by  circumstances  or  by  his  own  infiitua- 
tion,  is  induced  to  grasp  at  anything  before 
him  or  behind  him.  We  have  done  a  foolish 
thing.     Are  we  to  abide  by  it  all  our  lives? 


Are  we,  from  some  respe<Sl  of  prudence,  to 
refiise  to  ourselves  what  the  customs  of  the 
age  do  not  forbid  ?  In  how  many  matters  do 
men  recall  their  intentions  and  their  actions ; 
and  shall  it  not  be  allowed  to  them  here, 
here,  where  the  question  is  not  of  this  thing 
or  of  that,  but  of  everything;  not  of  our 
single  condition  of  life,  but  of  the  whole 
complex  life  itself?" 

Again  the  major  powerfully  and  impressively 
urged  on  Edward  to  consider  what  he  owed  to 
his  wife,  what  was  due  to  his  family,  to  the 
world,  and  to  his  own  position ;  but  he  could 
not  succeed  in  producing  the  slightest  im- 
pression. 

**All  these  questions,  my  friend,"  he  re- 
turned, **  I  have  considered  already  again  and 
again.  They  have  passed  before  me  in  the 
storm  of  battle,  when  the  earth  was  shaking 
with  the  thunder  of  the  cannon,  wnth  the  balls 
singing  and  whistling  round  me,  with  my  com- 
rades falling  right  and  left,  my  horse  shot 
under  me,  my  hat  pierced  with  bullets.  They 
have  floated  before  me  by  the  still  watch-fire 
under  the  starry  vault  of  the  sky.  I  have 
thought  them  all  through,  felt  them  all 
through.  I  have  weighed  them,  and  I  have 
satisfied  myself  about  them  again  and  again, 
and  now  forever.  At  such  moments  why 
should  I  not  acknowledge  it  to  you?  you  too 
were  in  my  thoughts,  you  too  belonged  to  my 
circle;  as,  indeed,  you  and  I  have  long  be- 
longed to  one  another.  If  I  have  ever  been 
in  your  debt  I  am  now  in  a  position  to  repay 
it  with  interest ;  if  you  have  been  in  mine  you 
have  now  the  means  to  make  it  good  to  me. 
1  know  that  you  love  Charlotte,  and  she  de- 
serves it.  I  know  that  you  are  not  indifferent 
to  her,  and  why  should  she  not  feel  your  worth  ? 
Take  her  at  my  hand  and  give  Ottilie  to  me, 
and  we  shall  be  the  happiest  beings  upon  the 
earth." 

**If  )'ou  choose  to  assign  me  so  high  a 
charadler,"  replied  the  major,  **it  is  the  more 
reason  for  me  to  be  firm  and  prudent.  What- 
ever there  may  be  in  this  proposal  to  make  it 
attradlive  to  me,  instead  of  simplifying  the 
problem,  it  only  increases  the  difficulty  of  it. 
The  question  is  now  of  me  as  well  as  of  you. 
The  fortunes,  the  good  name,  the  honor  of 
two  men,  hitherto  unsullied  with  a  breath, 
will  be  exposed  to  hazard  by  so  strange  a  pro- 
ceeding, to  call  it  by  no  harsher  name,  and 
we  shall  appear  before  the  world  in  a  highly 
questionable  light." 

*^  Our  very  chara<5lers  being  what  they  are," 
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replied  Edward,  "give  us  a  right  to  take  this 
single  liberty.  A  man  who  has  borne  himself 
honorably  through  a  whole  life,  makes  an  ac- 
tion honorable  which  might  appear  ambiguous 
in  others.  As  concerns  myself,  after  these 
lasft  trials  which  I  have  taken  upon  myself, 
after  the  difficult  and  dangerous  adlions  which 
I  have  accomplished  for  others,  I  feel  entitled 
now  to  do  something  for  myself.  For  you  and 
Charlotte,  that  part  of  the  business  may,  if 
you  like  it,  be  given  up ;  but  neither  you  nor 
any  one  shall  keep  me  from  doing  what  I  have 
determined.  If  1  may  look  for  help  and  fur- 
therance, I  shall  be  ready  to  do  everything 
which  can  be  wished ;  but  if  I  am  to  be  left 
to  myself,  or  if  obstacles  are  to  be  thrown  in 
my  way,  some  extremity  or  other  is  sure  to 
follow." 

The  major  thought  it  his  duty  to  combat 
Edward's  purposes  as  long  as  it  was  possible; 
and  now  he  changed  the  mode  of  his  attack 
and  tried  a  diversion.  He  seemed  to  give 
way,  and  only  spoke  of  the  form  of  what  they 
would  have  to  do  to  bring  about  this  separa- 
tion, and  these  new  unions;  and  so  mentioned 
a  number  of  ugly,  undesirable  matters,  which 
threw  Edward  into  the  worst  of  tempers. 

*'I  see  plainly,'*  he  cried  at  last,  **that 
what  we  desire  can  only  be  carried  by  storm, 
whether  it  be  from  our  enemies  or  from  our 
friends.  I  keep  clearly  before  my  own  eyes 
what  I  demand,  wliat,  one  way  or  another,  I 
must  have ;  and  I  will  seize  it  promptly  and 
surely.  Conne6lions  like  ours,  I  know  very 
well,  cannot  be  broken  up  and  rcconstrucfted 
again  without  much  being  thrown  down  which 
is  standing,  and  much  having  to  give  way 
which  would  be  glad  enough  to  continui'. 
We  shall  come  to  no  conclusion  by  tliinking 
about  it.  All  rights  are  alike  to  the  under- 
standing, and  it  is  always  easy  to  throw  extra 
weight  into  the  ascending  scale.  Do  you 
make  up  your  mind,  my  friend,  to  a6l,  and 
a<5t  promptly,  for  me  and  for  yourself.  Dis- 
entangle and  untie  the  knots,  and  tie  them  up 
again.  Do  not  be  deterred  from  it  by  nice 
resp«<5ls.  We  have  already  given  the  world 
something  to  say  about  us.  It  will  talk  about 
us  once  more  ;  and  when  we  have  ceased  to 
be  a  nine  days*  wonder,  it  will  forget  us  as  it 
forgets  everything  else,  and  allow  us  to  follow 
our  own  way  without  further  concern  with 
us.*'  The  major  had  nothing  further  to  say, 
and  was  at  last  obliged  to  sit  silent ;  while 
Edward  treated  the  affair  as  now  conclusively 
settled,  talked  through  in  detail  all  that  had 


to  be  done,  and  pi<5lured  the  future  in  every 
most  cheerful  color,  and  then  he  went  on 
again  seriously  and  thoughtfully:  **lf  we 
think  to  leave  ourselves  to  the  hope,  to  the 
expe<5lation,  that  all  will  go  right  again  of 
itself,  that  accident  will  lead  us  straight,  and 
take  care  of  us,  it  will  be  a  most  culpable  self- 
deception.  In  such  a  way  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  us  to  save  ourselves,  or  re-establish 
our  peace  again.  I  who  have  been  the  inno- 
cent cause  of  it  all,  how  am  I  ever  to  console 
myself?  By  my  own  importunity  I  prevailed 
on  Charlotte  to  write  to  you  to  stay  with  us  ; 
and  Ottilie  followed  in  consequence.  We 
have  had  no  more  control  over  what  ensued 
out  of  this,  but  we  have  the  power  to  make  it 
innocuous;  to  guide  the  new  circumstances 
to  our  own  happiness.  Can  you  turn  away 
your  eyes  from  the  fair  and  beautiful  prospe6ls 
which  I  open  to  us?  Can  you  insist  to  me, 
can  you  insist  to  us  all,  on  a  wretched  renun- 
ciation of  them?  Do  you  think  it  possible? 
Is  it  possible?  Will  there  be  no  vexations,  no 
bitterness,  no  inconvenience  to  overcome,  if 
we  resolve  to  fall  back  into  our  old  state?  and 
will  any  good,  any  happiness  whatever,  arise 
out  of  it?  Will  your  own  rank,  will  the  high 
position  which  you  have  earned,  be  any  pleas- 
ure to  you,  if  you  are  to  be  prevented  from 
visiting  me,  or  from  living  with  me?  And 
after  what  has  passed,  it  would  not  be  any- 
thing but  painful.  Charlotte  and  I,  with  all 
our  property,  would  only  find  ourselves  in  a 
melancholy  state.  And  if,  like  other  men  of 
the  world,  you  can  persuade  yourself  that  years 
and  separation  will  eradicate  our  feelings,  will 
obliterate  impressions  so  dee[)ly  engraved; 
why,  then  the  question  is  of  these  very  years, 
which  it  would  be  better  to  spend  in  hapjjiness 
and  comfort  than  in  pain  and  misery.  But 
the  last  and  most  important  [)oint  of  all  which 
I  have  to  urge  is  this:  suj)posing  that  we,  our 
outward  and  inward  condition  being  what  it 
is,  could  nevertheless  make  up  our  minds  to 
wait  at  all  hazards,  and  bear  what  is  laid  upon 
us,  what  is  to  become  of  Ottilie?  She  must 
leave  our  fiiniily;  she  must  go  into  society 
where  we  shall  not  be  to  care  for  her,  and  she 
will  be  driven  wretchedly  to  and  fro  in  a  hard, 
cold  world.  Describe  to  me  any  situation  in 
which  Ottilie,  without  me,  without  us,  could 
be  hapj)y,  and  you  will  then  have  employed 
an  argument  which  will  be  stronger  than  every 
other;  and  if  I  will  not  promise  to  yield  to 
it,  if  I  will  not  tmdertake  at  once  to  give  up 
all  my  own  hopes,  I  will  at  least  reconsider 
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the  question,  and  see  how  what  you  have  said 
will  affea  it." 

This  problem  was  not  so  easy  to  solve;  at 
least,  no  satisfa6lory  answer  to  it  suggested 
itself  to  his  friend,  and  nothing  was  left  to 
him  except  to  insist  again  and  again,  how 
grave  and  serious,  and  in  many  senses  how 
dangerous,  the  whole  undertaking  was;  and 
at  least  that  they  ought  maturely  to  consider 
how  they  had  better  enter  upon  it.  Edward 
agreed  to  this,  and  consented  to  wail  before 
he  took  any  steps;  but  only  under  the  condi- 
tion that  his  friend  should  not  leave  him  until 
they  had  come  to  a  perfc6l  understanding 
about  it,  and  until  the  Ai-st  measures  had  been 
taken. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Men  who  are  complete  strangers,  and  wholly 
indifferent  to  one  another,  if  they  live  a  long 
time  together,  are  sure  both  of  them  to  expose 
something  of  their  inner  nature,  and  thus  a 
kind  of  intimacv  will  arise  between  them. 
All  the  more  was  it  to  be  expedled  that  there 
would  soon  be  no  secrets  between  our  two 
friends,  now  that  they  were  again  under  the 
same  roof  together,  and  in  daily  and  hourly 
intercourse.  They  went  over  again  the  earlier 
stages  of  their  history,  and  the  major  con- 
fessed to  Edward  that  Charlotte  had  intended 
Ottilie  for  him  at  the  time  at  which  he  re- 
turned from  abroad,  and  hoped  that  some 
time  or  other  he  might  marry  her.  Edward 
was  in  ecstasies  at  this  discovery;  he  spoke 
without  reserve  of  the  mutual  affe<5lion  of 
Charlotte  and  Ihe  major,  which,*'t)ecause  it 
happened  to  fall  in  so  conveniently  with  his 
own  wishes,  he  painted  in  very  lively  colors. 

Deny  it  altogether,  the  major  could  not ;  at 
the  same  time,  he  could  not  altogether  ac- 
knowledge it.  But  Edward  only  insisted  on 
it  the  more.  He  had  pidlured  the  whole 
thing  to  himself  not  as  possible,  but  as  already 
concluded ;  all  parties  had  only  to  resolve  on 
what  they  all  wished;  there  would  be  no  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  a  separation ;  the  mar- 
riages should  follow  as  soon  after  as  possible, 
and  Edward  could  travel  with  Ottilie. 

Of  all  the  pleasant  things  which  imagina- 
tion pidtures  to  iis,  perhaps  there  is  none  "more 
charmin"  than  when  lovers  and  vounsr  married 
j)eop]e  look  forward  to  enjoving  their  new  re- 
lation to  eac  h  other  in  a  fresh,  new  world,  and 
test  the  endurance  of  the  bond  between  them 


in  .<;o  many  changing  circumstances.  The 
major  and  Charlotte  were  in  the  meantime  to 
have  unrestricted  powers  to  settle  all  ques- 
tions of  money,  property,  and  other  such  im- 
portant worldly  matters;  and  to  do  whatever 
was  right  and  proper  for  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties.  What  Edward  dwelt  the  most  upon, 
however,  what  he  seemed  to  promise  himself 
the  most  advantage  from  was  this: — as  the 
child  would  have  to  remain  with  the  mother, 
the  major  would  charge  himself  with  the  edu- 
cation of  it ;  he  would  train  the  boy  according 
to  his  own  views,  and  develop  what  capacities 
there  might  be  in  him.  It  was  not  for  nothing 
that  he  had  received  in  his  baptism  the  name 
of  Otto,  which  belonged  to  them  both. 

Edward  had  so  completely  arranged  every- 
thing for  himself,  that  he  could  not  wait  an- 
other day  to  carry  it  into  execution.  On 
their  wav  to  the  castle,  thev  arrived  at  a  small 
town,  where  Edward  had  a  house,  and  where 
he  was  to  stay  to  await  the  return  of  the 
major.  He  could  not,  however,  prevail  upon 
himself  to  alight  there  at  once,  and  accom- 
panied his  friend  through  the  place.  They 
were  both  on  horseback,  and  falling  into  some 
interesting  conversation,  rode  on  further  to- 
gether. 

On  a  sudden  they  saw,  in  the  distance,  the 
new  house  on  the  height,  with  its  red  tiles 
shining  in  the  sun.  An  irresistible  longing 
came  over  Edward;  he  would  have  it  all 
settled  that  very  evening;  he  would  remain 
concealed  in  a  village  close  by.  The  major 
was  to  urge  the  business  on  Charlotte  with  all 
his  power;  he  would  take  her  prudence  by 
surprise;  and  oblige  her  by  the  unex|>e<5\ed- 
ness  of  his  proposal  to  make  a  free  acknowl- 
edgment of  her  feelings.  Edward  had  trans- 
ferred his  own  wishes  to  her ;  he  felt  certain 
that  he  was  only  meeting  her  half-way,  and 
that  her  inclinations  were  as  decided  as  his 
own  ;  and  he  looked  for  an  immediate  consent 
from  her,  because  he  himself  could  think  of 
nothing  else. 

Joyfully  he  saw  the  prosperous  issue  before 
his  eyes;  and  that  it  might  be  commimirated 
to  him  as  swiftly  as  possible,  a  few  cannon 
shots  were  to  be  fired  off,  and,  if  it  was  dark, 
a  rocket  or  two  sent  up. 

The  major  rode  to  the  castle.  He  did  not 
find  Charlotte  there;  he  learned  that  for  tie 
present  she  was  staying  at  the  new  house;  at 
that  particular  time,  however,  she  was  pa\ing 
a  visit  in  tlie  neighborhood,  and  she  j)robal)ly 
would  not  have  returned  till  late  that  evening. 
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He  walked  back  to  the  hotel,  to  which  he  had 
previously  sent  his  horse. 

Edward,  in  the  meantime,  unable  to  sit  still 
from  restlessness  and  impatience,  stole  away 
out  of  his  concealment  along  solitary  paths 
only  known  to  foresters  and  fishermen,  into 
his  park ;  and  he  found  himself  towards  even- 
ing in  the  coi:)se  close  to  the  lake,  the  broad 
mirror  of  which  he  now  for  the  first  time  saw 
spread  out  in  its  perfedlness  before  him. 

Ottilie  had  gone  out  that  afternoon  for  a 
walk  along  the  shore.  She  had  the  child  with 
her,  and  read  as  slie  usually  did  while  she  went 
along.  She  had  gone  as  far  as  the  oak  tree  by 
the  ferry.  The  boy  had  fallen  asleep;  she 
sat  down ;  laid  it  on  the  ground  at  her  side, 
and  continued  reading.  The  book  was  one 
of  those  which  attradl  persons  of  delicate 
feeling,  and  afterwards  will  not  let  them  go 
again.  She  forgot  the  time  and  the  hours; 
she  never  thought  what  a  long  way  round  it 
was  by  land  to  the  new  house;  but  she  sat 
lost  in  her  book  and  in  herself,  so  beautiful  to 
look  at,  that  the  trees  and  the  bushes  round 
her  ought  to  have  been  alive,  and  to  have  had 
eyes  given  them  to  gaze  upon  her  and  admire 
her.  The  sun  was  sinking;  a  ruddy  streak 
of  light  fell  upon  her  from  behind,  tingeing 
with  gold  her  cheek  and  shoulder.  Edward, 
who  had  made  his  wav  to  the  lake  without 
being  seen,  finding  his  park  desolate,  and  no 
trace  of  human  creature  to  be  seen  anywhere, 
went  on  and  on.  At  last  he  broke  through 
the  copse  behind  the  oak  tree,  and  saw  her. 
At  the  same  moment  she  saw  him.  He  flew 
to  her,  and  threw  himself  at  her  feet.  After 
a  long,  silent  pause,  in  which  ihey  both  en- 
deavored to  colle6l  themselves,  he  explained 
in  a  few  words  whv  and  how  he  had  come 
there.  He  had  sent  the  major  to  Charlotte; 
and  perhaps  at  that  moment  their  common 
destiny  was  being  decided.  Never  had  he 
doubted  her  affedlion,  and  she  assuredly  had 
never  doubted  his.  He  begged  for  her  con- 
sent; she  hesitated;  he  iini)l()red  her.  He 
offered  to  resume  his  old  privilege,  and  throw 
his  arms  around  her,  and  embrace  her;  she 
pointed  down  to  the  child. 

Edward  looked  at  it,  and  was  amazed. 
** Great  God!"  he  cried;  *Mf  I  had  cause  to 
doubt  my  wife  and  my  friend,  this  face  would 
witness  fearfully  against  them.  Is  not  this  the 
very  image  of  the  major?  I  never  saw  such  a 
likeness.'* 

*•  Indeed  !'*  rei)licd  Ottilie;  ** all  the  world 
say  it  is  like  me." 


**  Is  it  possible?"  Edward  answered;  and 
at  the  moment  the  child  opened  its  eyes — two 
large,  black,  piercing  eyes,  deep  and  full  of 
love;  already  the  little  face  was  full  of  intelli- 
gence. He  seemed  as  if  he  knew  both  the 
figures  which  he  saw  standing  before  him. 
Edward  threw  himself  down  beside  the  child, 
and  then  knelt  a  second  time  before  Ottilie. 
''It  is  you,"  he  cried;  *'the  eyes  are  yours! 
ah,  but  let  me  look  into  yours;  let  me  throw 
a  veil  over  that  ill-starred  hour  which  gave  its 
being  to  this  little  creature.  Shall  I  shock 
your  pure  spirit  with  the  fearful  thought,  that 
man  and  wife  who  are  estranged  from  each 
other,  can  yet  press  each  other  to  their  heart, 
and  profane  the  bonds  by  which  the  law  unites 
them  by  other  eager  wishes?  Oh,  yes!  As  I 
have  said  so  much;  as  my  connedlion  with 
Charlotte  must  now  be  severed;  as  you  will 
be  mine,  why  should  I  not  speak  out  the 
words  to  you?  This  child  is  the  offspring  of 
a  double  adultery.  It  should  have  been  a  tie 
between  my  wife  and  myself;  but  it  severs  her 
from  me,  and  me  from  her.  Let  it  witness, 
then,  against  me.  Let  these  fair  eyes  say  to 
yours,  that  in  the  arms  of  another  I  belonged 
to  you.  You  must  feel,  Ottilie,  oh!  you  must 
feel,  that  my  fault,  my  crime,  I  can  only  ex- 
l)iate  in  your  arms. 

**Hark!"  he  called  out,  as  he  sprang  up 
and  listened.  He  thought  that  he  had  heard 
a  shot,  and  that  it  was  the  sign  which  the 
major  was  to  give.  It  was  the  gun  of  a  for- 
ester on  the  adjoining  hill.  Nothing  followed. 
Edward  grew  impatient. 

Ottilie  now  first  observed  that  the  sun  was 
down  behind  the  mountains;  its  last  rays  were 
shining  on  the  windows  of  the  house  above. 
**  Leave  me,  Edward,"  she  cried;  *'  go.  Long 
as  we  have  been  parted,  much  as  we  have  borne, 
yet  remember  what  we  both  owe  to  Char- 
lotte. She  must  decide  our  fate;  do  not  let 
us  anticipate  her  judgment.  I  am  yours  if  she 
will  permit  it  to  be  so.  If  she  will  not,  I 
must  renounce  you.  As  you  think  it  is  now 
so  near  an  issue,  let  us  wait.  Go  back  to  the 
village,  where  the  major  supposes  you  to  be. 
Is  it  likely  that  a  rude  cannon-shot  will  inform 
you  of  the  results  of  such  an  interview?  Per- 
haps at  this  moment  he  is  seeking  for  you.  He 
will  not  have  found  Charlotte  at  home;  of 
that  I  am  certain.  He  may  have  gone  to 
meet  her;  for  they  knew  at  the  castle  where 
she  was.  I  low  many  things  may  have  hap- 
pened !  Leave  me !  she  must  be  at  liome  by  this 
lime;  she  is  cxpecSling  me  with  the  baby  above. ' ' 
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Ottilie  spoke  hurriedly  j  she  called  logeiher 
all  the  possibilities.  It  was  too  delightru!  to 
be  with  Edward;  but  she  felt  that  he  must 
now  leave  her.  "I  beseech,  1  implore  you, 
my  beloved,"  she  cried  out,  "go  batlc  and 
wait  for  the  major." 

"I  obey  your  commands,"  cried  Edward. 
He  gazed  at  her  for  a  moment  with  rapturoii.s 
love,  and  then  caught  her  dose  in  his  arms. 
Siie  wound  her  own  about  him,  and  presscii 
him  tenderly  to  her  breast.  Hope  streamed 
aivav,  like  a  star  shooting  in  the  skv,  above 
their  heads.  Thev  thought  then,  ihev  be- 
lieved, that  thev  did  indeed  belouij  i6  one 
iinoiher.  For  (he  first  time  ihey  ex.  iianped 
f(ei-,  j^i'nnine  kiwes,  and  ^epar.iti-d  \viiii  ]>ain 
and  effort. 
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The  sun  had  gone  down.  It  was  twilight, 
and  a  damp  mist  was  rising  about  the  lake. 
Ottihe  stood  confused  and  agitated.  She 
looked  across  to  the  house  on  the  hill,  and 
she  thought  she  saw  Charlotte's  white  dress 
on  the  balcony.  It  was  a  long  way  round  by 
tlie  end  of  the  lake;  and  she  knew  how  impa- 
liintly  Charlotte  would  be  waiting  for  the 
child.  She  saw  the  plane  trees  jnst  opposite 
her,  and  only  a  narrow  interval  of  water 
divided  her  from  the  path  which  led  straight 
uj)  to  the  house.  Her  nervousness  about  ven- 
turing on  the  water  with  [he  child  vanished 
in  her  prcsi-nt  embarrassment.  She  hastened 
to  the  boat;  she  did  not  feel  thul  her  heart 
was  iKatinp;  that  her  feet  were  lotterin-;  ihat 
lier  senses  were  threatening  to  fa]l  her. 


She  sprang  in,  seized  the  oar,  and  pushed 
off.  She  had  to  use  force;  she  pushed  again. 
The  boat  shot  off,  and  glided,  swaying  and 
rocking,  into  the  open  water.  With  the  child 
in  her  left  arm,  the  book  in  her  left  hand,  and 
the  oar  in  her  right,  she  lost  her  footing,  and 
fell  over  the  seat ;  the  oar  slipi)ed  from  her 
on  one  side,  and  as  she  tried  to  recover  herself, 
the  child  and  the  book  slipped  on  the  other, 
all  into  the  water.  She  caught  the  floating 
dress,  but  lying  entangled  as  she  was  herself, 
she  was  unable  to  rise.  Her  right  hand  was 
free,  but  she  could  not  reach  round  to  help 
herself  up  with  it ;  at  last  she  succeeded.  She 
drew  the  child  out  of  the  water;  but  its  eyes 
were  closed,  and  it  had  ceased  to  breathe. 

In  a  moment  she  recovered  all  her  self- 
possession  ;  but  so  much  the  greater  was  her 
agony;  the  boat  was  driving  fast  into  the 
middle  of  the  lake;  the  oar  was  swimming 
far  away  from  her.  She  saw  no  one  on  the 
shore;  and,  indeed,  if  she  had,  it  would  have 
been  of  no  service  to  her.  Cut  off  from  all 
assistance,  she  was  floating  on  the  faithless, 
unstable  element. 

She  sought  for  help  from  herself;  she  had 
often  heard  of  the  recovery  of  the  drowned; 
she  had  herself  witnessed  an  instance  of  it  on 
the  evening  of  her  birthday;  she  took  off  the 
child's  clothes,  and  dried  it  with  her  muslin 
dress;  she  threw  open  her  bosom,  laying  it 
bare  for  the  first  time  to  the  free  heaven.  Fur 
the  first  time  she  pressed  a  living  being  to  her 
pure,  naked  breast.  Alas!  and  it  was  not  a 
living  being.  The  cold  limbs  of  the  ill-starred 
little  creature  chilled  her  to  the  heart.  Streams 
of  tears  gushed  from  her  eyes,  and  lent  a 
show  of  life  and  warmth  to  the  outside  of 
the  torpid  limbs.  She  persevered  with  her 
efforts;  she  wrapped  it  in  her  shawl,  she  drew 
it  close  to  herself,  stroked  it,  breathed  upon 
it,  and  with  tears  and  kisses  labored  to  supply 
the  help  which,  cut  off  as  she  was,  she  was 
unable  to  find. 

It  was  all  in  vain;  the  cliild  lay  motionless 
in  her  arms;  motionless  the  boat  floated  on 
the  glassy  water.  But  even  here  her  beautiful 
spirit  did  not  leave  her  forsaken.  She  turned 
to  the  Power  above.  Slie  sank  down  upon 
her  knees  in  the  boat,  and  with  both  arms 
raised  the  unmoving  child  above  her  innocent 
breast,  like  marble  in  its  whiteness;  alas,  too 
like  marble,  cold;  with  moist  eyes  she  looked 
up  and  cried  for  help,  where  a  tender  heart 
hopes  to  find  it  in  its  fulness,  when  all  other 
help  has  failed. 


The  stars  were  beginning  one  by  one  to 
glimmer  down  upon  her;  she  turned  to  them 
and  not  in  vain ;  a  soft  air  stole  over  the  sur- 
face, and  wafted  the  boat  under  the  plane 
trees. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

She  hurried  to  the  new  house,  and  called 
the  surgeon  and  gave  the  child  into  his  hands. 
It  was  carried  at  once  to  Charlotte's  sleeping- 
room.  Cool  and  collected  from  a  wide  ex- 
perience, he  submitted  the  tender  body  to  the 
usual  process.  Ottilie  stood  by  him,  through 
it  all.  She  prepared  everything,  she  fetched 
everything,  but  as  if  she  were  moving  in  an- 
other world;  for  the  height  of  misfortune, 
like  the  height  of  happiness,  alters  the  aspe6l 
of  every  objedl.  And  it  was  only  when  after 
every  resource  had  been  exhausted,  the  good 
man  shook  his  head,  and  to  her  questions, 
whether  there  was  hope,  first  was  silent,  and 
then  answered  with  a  gentle  No!  that  she  left 
the  ajxirtment,  and  had  scarcely  entered  the 
sitting-room,  when  she  fell  fainting,  with  her 
face  upon  the  carpet,  unable  to  reach  thesofa. 

At  that  moment  Charlotte  was  heard  driving 
up.  The  surgeon  implored  the  servants  to 
keep  back,  and  allow  him  to  go  to  meet  her 
and  prepare  her.  But  he  was  too  late ;  while 
he  was  speakuig  she  had  entered  the  drawing- 
room.  She  found  Oitilie  on  the  ground,  and 
one  of  the  girls  of  the  house  came  running 
and  screaming  to  her  open-mouthed.  The 
surgeon  entered  at  the  same  moment,  and  she 
was  informed  of  everything.  She  could  not 
at  once,  however,  give  up  all  hope.  She  was 
flying  up-stairs  to  the  child,  but  the  physician 
besought  her  to  remain  where  she  was.  He 
went  himself,  to  deceive  her  with  a  show  of 
fresh  exertions,  and  she  sat  down  upon  the 
sofa.  Ottilie  was  still  lying  on  the  ground; 
Charlotte  raised  her,  and  supported  her  against 
herself,  and  her  beautiful  head  sank  down  upon 
her  knee.  The  kind  medical  man  went  back- 
wards and  forwards ;  he  appeared  to  be  busy 
about  the  child ;  his  real  care  was  for  the 
ladies;  and  so  came  on  midnight,  and  the 
stillness  grew  more  and  more  deathly.  Char- 
lotte did  not  try  to  conceal  from  herself  any 
longer  that  her  child  would  never  return  to 
life  again.  She  desired  to  see  it  now.  It 
had  been  wrapjxid  up  in  warm  woollen  cover- 
ings. And  it  was  brought  down  as  it  was, 
lymg  in  its  cot,  which  was  placed  at  her  side 
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on  Ihe  sofa.     The  little  face  was  uncovered  ; 
and  there  it  lay  in  its  calm  sweet  beauiy. 

The  report  of  the- accident  soon  spread 
tiirough  the  village ;  everyone  was  roused, 
and  the  story  reached  the  hotel.  'i"he  major 
hurried  up  the  well-known  road;  he  went 
round  and  round  the  house;  at  last  he  met  a 
servant  who  was  going  to  one  of  the  out- 
buildings to  fetch  someihing.  He  learned 
from  him  in  what  siare  things  were,  aud  de- 
sired him  to  tell  tiie  surgeon  ihat  he  was 
there.  The  latter  came  out,  not  a  little  sur- 
prised at  the  appearance  of  his  old  patron. 
He  told  him  exadlly  what  had  happened,  and 
undertook  to  prepare  Charlotte  to  see  him. 
He  then  went  in  began 
d        fth 
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door,  that  he  knew  everything  and  desired  lo 

The  major  entered.  Charlotte  received 
him  with  a  miserable  smile.  He  stood  before 
her;  she  lifted  off  the  green  silk  covering 
under  which  the  body  was  lying;  and  by  the 
dim  light  of  a  taper,  he  saw  before  him,  not 
without  a  secret  shudder,  the  stiffened  image 
of  himself.  Charlotte  pointed  to  a  chair,  and 
there  they  sat  opposite  lo  one  another,  with- 
out speaking,  through  the  night.  Ottilie  was 
still  lying  motionless  on  Charlotte's  knee;  slie 
breathed  softly,  and  slept  or  seemed  to  sleep. 

The  morning  dawned,  the  lights  went  out ; 
the  two  friends  appeared  to  awake  out  of  a 
heavy  dream.  Charlotte  looked  towards  the 
n  d  said  quietly:   "Tell  me  through 

h  umstances  you  have  been  brought 

h  take  part  in  this  mourning  scene." 

Ih    present  IS  not  a  timt,"  the  major  an- 

w      d     n  the  same  low  lone  as  that  in  which 

Cia  had  spoken,  for  fear  lest  she  might 

I  d     u  b  Ottilie;  "this  is  not  a  time,  and  this 
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is  not  a  place  for  reserve.  The  condition  in 
which  I  find  you  is  so  fearful  that  even  the 
earnest  matter  on  which  I  am  here,  loses  its 
importance  by  the  side  of  it."  He  then  in- 
formed her,  quite  calmly  and  simply,  of  the 
obje6l  of  his  mission,  in  so  far  as  he  was  the 
ambassador  of  Edward:  of  the  obje6l  of  his 
coming,  in  so  far  as  his  own  free  will  and  his 
own  interests  were  concerned  in  it.  He  laid 
both  before  her,  delicately  but  uprightly; 
Charlotte  listened  quietly,  and  showed  neither 
surprise  nor  unwillingness. 

As  soon  as  the  major  had  finished,  she  re- 
plied, in  a  voice  so  light  that  to  catch  her 
words  he  was  obliged  to  draw  his  chair  closer 
to  her:  **In  such  a  case  as  this  I  have  never 
before  found  myself;  but  in  similar  cases  I 
have  always  said  to  myself,  how  will  it  be  to- 
morrow? I  feel  very  clearly  that  the  fate  of 
many  persons  is  now  in  my  hands,  and  wliat  I 
have  to  do  is  soon  said  without  scruple  or 
hesitation.  I  consent  to  the  separation;  I 
ought  to  have  made  up  my  mind  to  it  before; 
by  my  unwillingness  and  reludlance  I  have 
destroyed  my  child.  There  are  certain  things 
on  which  destiny  obstinately  insists.  In  vain 
may  reason,  may  virtue,  may  duty,  may  all 
holy,  feelings  place  themselves  in  its  way. 
Something  shall  be  done  which  to  it  seems 
good,  and  which  to  us  seems  not  good ;  and 
it  forces  its  own  way  through  at  last,  let  us 
condudt  ourselves  as  we  will. 

**  And,  indeed,  what  am  I  saying?  It  is  but 
my  own  desire,  my  own  purpose,  against  which 
I  a<5led  so  unthinkingly,  which  destiny  is  again 
bringing  in  my  way?  Did  I  not  long  ago,  in 
my  thoughts,  design  Edward  and  Ottilie  for 
one  another?  Did  I  not  myself  labor  to  bring 
them  together?  And  you,  my  friend,  you 
yourself  were  an  accomplice  in  my  plot. 
Why,  why,  could  I  not  distinguisli  mere 
man's  obstinacy  from  real  love?  Why  did  I 
accept  his  hand,  when  I  could  have  made  him 
happy  as  a  friend,  and  when  another  could 
have  made  him  happy  as  a  wife?  And  now, 
look  here  on  this  unhappy  slnniberer.  I  trem- 
ble for  the  moment  when  she  will  recover  out 
of  this  half  death  sleep  into  consciousness. 
How  can  she  endure  to  live?  How  shall  she 
ever  console  herself,  if  she  may  not  hope  to 
make  good  that  to  Edward,  of  which,  as  the 
instrument  of  the  most  wonderful  destiny,  she 
has  deprived  him?  And  siie  can  make  it  all 
good  again  by  the  passion,  by  the  devotion 
with  which  slie  loves  him.  If  love  be  able  to 
bjar  all  things,  it  is  able  to  do  yet  more ;  it 


can  restore  all  things:  of  myself  at  such  a 
moment  I  may  not  think. 

**Do  you^o  quietly  away,  my  dear  major; 
say  to  Edward  that  I  consent  to  the  separation  ; 
that  I  leave  it  to  him,  to  you,  and  to  Mittler, 
to  settle  whatever  is  to  be  done.  I  have  no 
anxiety  for  my  own  future  condition;  it  may 
be  what  it  will ;  it  is  nothing  to  me.  I  will 
subscribe  whatever  paper  is  submitted  to  me, 
only  he  must  not  require  me  to  join  a6lively. 
I  cannot  have  to  thmk  about  it,  or  give  ad- 
vice." 

The  major  rose  to  go.  She  stretched  out 
her  hand  to  him  across  Ottilie.  He  pressed 
it  to  his  lips,  and  whispered  gently:  **And 
for  myself,  may  I  hope  anytliing?" 

**Do  not  ask  me  now!"  replied  Charlotte. 
**I  will  tell  vou  another  time.  We  have  not 
deserved  to  be  miserable;  but  neitlier  can  we 
say  that  we  have  deserved  to  be  happy  to- 
gether." 

The  major  left  her,  and  went,  feeling  for 
Charlotte  to  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  but  not 
being  able  to  be  sorry  for  the  fate  of  the  poor 
child.  Such  an  offering  seemed  necessary  to 
him  for  their  general  happiness.  He  pictured 
Ottilie  to  himself  with  a  child  of  her  own  in 
her  arms,  as  the  most  perfedl  compensation  for 
the  one  of  which  she  had  deprived  Edward. 
He  pidlured  himself  with  his  own  son  on  his 
knee,  who  should  have  better  right  to  resemble 
him  than  the  one  which  was  departed. 

With  such  flattering  hopes  and  fancies  pass- 
ing through  his  mind,  he  returned  to  the  hotel, 
and  on  his  way  back  he  met  Edward,  who  had 
been  waiting  for  him  the  whole  night  through 
in  the  open  air,  since  neither  rocket  nor  report 
of  cannon  would  brincr  him  news  of  the  sue- 
cessful  issue  of  his  undertaking.  He  had  al- 
ready heard  of  the  misfortune ;  and  he  too, 
instead  of  being  sorry  for  the  poor  creature, 
regarded  what  had  befallen  it,  without  being 
exadlly  ready  to  confess  it  to  himself,  as  a  con- 
venient accident,  through  which  the  only  im- 
pediment in  the  way  of  his  happiness  was  at 
once  removed. 

The  major  at  once  informed  him  of  his 
wife's  resolution,  and  he  therefore  easily  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  return 
again  with  him  to  the  village,  and  from  thence 
to  go  for  a  while  to  the  little  town,  where  they 
would  consider  what  was  next  to  be  done,  and 
make  their  arrangements. 

After  tlie  major  had  left  her,  Charlotte  sat 
on,  buried  in  her  own  refle61ions;  but  it  was 
only  for  a   few   minutes.      Ottilie   suddenly 
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raised  herself  from  her  lap,  and  looked  full 
with  her  large  eyes  in  her  friend's  face.  Then 
she  got  up  from  off  the  ground,  and  stood  up- 
right before  her. 

'*This  is  the  second  time,**  began  the  noble 
girl,  with  an  irresistible  solemnity  of  manner, 
**this  is  the  second  time  that  the  same  thing 
has  happened  to  me.  You  once  said  to  me 
that  similar  things  often  befall  people  more 
than  once  in  their  lives  in  a  similar  way,  and 
if  they  do,  it  is  always  at  important  moments. 
I  now  find  that  what  you  said  is  true,  and  I 
have  to  make  a  confession  to  you.  Shortly 
after  my  mother's  death,  when  I  was  a  very 
little  child,  I  was  sitting  one  day  on  a  footstool 
close  to  you.  You  were  on  the  sofa,  as  you  are 
at  this  moment,  and  my  head  rested  on  your 
knees.  I  was  not  asleep,  I  was  not  awake:  I 
was  in  a  trance.  I  knew  everything  which  was 
passing  about  me.  I  heard  every  word  which 
was  said  with  the  greatest  distin<5lness,  and  yet 
I  could  not  stir,  I  could  not  speak;  and  if 
I  had  wished  it,  I  could  not  have  given  a  hint 
that  I  was  conscious.  On  that  occasion  you 
were  speaking  about  me  to  one  of  your  friends ; 
you  were  commiserating  my  fate,  left  as  I  was 
a  poor  orphan  in  the  world.  You  described 
my  dependent  position,  and  how  unfortunate 
a  future  was  before  me,  unless  some  very 
happy  star  watched  over  me.  I  understood 
well  what  you  said.  I  saw,  perhaps  too  clearly, 
what  you  appeared  to  hope  of  me,  and  what 
you  thought  I  ought  to  do.  I  made  rules  to 
myself,  according  to  such  limited  insight  as  I 
had,  and  by  these  I  have  long  lived ;  by  these, 
at  the  time  when  you  so  kindly  took  charge 
of  me,  and  had  me  with  you  in  your  house,  I 
regulated  whatever  I  did,  and  whatever  I  left 
undone. 

**But  I  have  wandered  out  of  my  course; 
I  have  broken  my  rules ;  I  have  lost  the  very 
power  of  feeling  them.  And  now,  after  a 
dreadful  occurrence,  you  have  again  made 
clear  to  me  my  situation,  which  is  more  piti- 
able than  the  first.  While  lying  in  a  half 
torpor  on  your  lap,  I  have  again,  as  if  out  of 
another  world,  heard  every  syllable  which  you 
uttered.  I  know  from  you  how  all  is  with  me. 
I  shudder  at  the  thought  of  myself;  but  again, 
as  I  did  then,  in  my  half  sleep  of  death,  I 
have  marked  out  my  new  path  for  myself. 

'*I  am  determined,  as  I  was  before,  and 
what  I  have  determined  I  must  tell  you  at 
OIK  e.  I  will  never  be  Edward's  wife.  In  a 
terrible  manner  God  has  opened  my  eyes  to 
see  the  sin  in  which  I  was  entans^led.     I  will  I 


atone  for  it,  and  let  no  one  think  to  move  me 
from  my  purpose.  It  is  by  this,  my  dearest, 
kindest  friend,  that  you  must  govern  your  own 
condu<5l.  Send  for  the  major  to  come  back 
to  you.  Write  to  him  that  no  steps  must  be 
taken.  It  made  me  miserable  that  I  could 
not  stir  or  speak  when  he  went ; — I  tried  to 
rise, — I  tried  to  cry  out.  Oh,  why  did  you 
let  him  leave  you  with  such  unlawful  hopes!" 
Charlotte  saw  Ottilie's  condition,  and  she 
felt  for  it ;  but  she  hoped  that  by  time  and 
persuasion  she  might  be  able  to  prevail  upon 
her.  On  her  uttering  a  few  words,  however, 
which  pointed  to  a  future, — to  a  time  when 
her  sufferings  would  be  alleviated,  and  when 
there  might  be  better  room  for  hope,  **No  !** 
Oitilie  cried,  with  vehemence,  **do  not  en- 
deavor to  move  me ;  do  not  seek  to  deceive 
me.  At  the  moment  at  which  I  learn  that 
you  have  consented  to  the  separation,  in  that 
same  lake  I  will  expiate  my  errors  and  my 
crimes." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Friends  and  relations,  and  all  persons  liv- 
ing in  the  same  house  together,  are  apt,  when 
life  is  going  smoothly  and  peacefully  with 
them,  to  make  what  they  are  doing,  or  what 
they  are  going  to  do,  even  more  than  is  right 
or  necessary,  a  subject  of  constant  conver- 
sation. They  talk  to  each  other  of  their 
plans  and  their  occupations,  and,  without  ex- 
actly taking  one  another's  advice,  consider 
and  discuss  together  the  entire  progress  of 
their  lives.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the 
case  in  serious  moments;  just  when  it  would 
seem  men  most  require  the  assistance  and  sup- 
port of  others,  they  all  draw  singly  within 
themselves  everyone  to  a6l  for  himself,  every 
one  to  work  in  his  own  fashion ;  they  conceal 
from  one  another  the  particular  means  which 
they  employ,  and  only  the  result,  the  objedt, 
the  thing  which  they  realize,  is  again  made 
common  property. 

After  so  many  strange  and  unfortunate  inci- 
dents, a  sort  of  silent  seriousness  had  passed 
over  the  two  ladies,  which  showed  itself  in  a 
sweet  mutual  effort  to  spare  each  other's  feel- 
ings. The  child  had  been  buried  privately  in 
the  chapel.  It  rested  there  as  the  first  offer- 
ing to  a  destiny  full  of  ominous  foreshadowings. 

Charlotte,  as  soon  as  ever  she  could,  tiirnt-d 
back  to  life  and  occupation,  and  here  she  first 
found  Ottilie  standing  in  need  of  her  assist- 
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ance.  She  occupied  herself  almost  entirely 
with  her,  without  letting  it  be  observed.  She 
knew  how  deeply  the  noble  girl  loved  Ed- 
ward. She  had  discovered  by  degrees  the 
scene  which  had  preceded  the  accident,  and 
had  gathered  every  circumstance  of  it,  partly 
from  Ottilie  herself,  partly  from  the  letters  of 
the  major. 

Ottilie,  on  her  side,  made  Charlotte's  im- 
mediate life  much  more  easy  for  her.  She 
was  open,  and  even  talkative,  but  she  never 
spoke  of  the  present,  or  of  what  had  lately 
passed.  She  had  been  a  close  and  thoughtful 
observer.  She  knew  much,  and  now  it  all 
came  to  the  surface.  She  entertained,  she 
amused  Charlotte,  and  the  latter  still  nourished 
a  hope  in  secret  to  see  her  married  to  Edward 
after  all. 

But  something  very  different  was  passing  in 
Ottilie.  She  had  disclosed  the  secret  of  the 
course  of  her  life  to  her  friend,  and  she  showed 
no  more  of  her  previous  restraint  and  sub- 
missiveness.  By  her  repentance  and  her  reso- 
lution she  felt  herself  freed  from  the  burden 
of  her  fault  and  her  misfortune.  She  had  no 
more  violence  to  do  to  herself.  In  the  bot- 
tom of  her  heart  she  had  forgiven  herself 
solely  under  condition  of  the  fullest  renuncia- 
tion, and  it  was  a  condition  which  would 
remain  binding  for  all  time  to  come. 

So  passed  away  some  time,  and  Charlotte 
now  felt  how  deeply  house  and  park,  and  lake 
and  rocks  and  trees,  served  to  keep  alive  in 
them  all  their  most  painful  reminiscences. 
They  wanted  change  of  scene,  both  of  them, 
it  was  plain  enough;  but  how  it  was  to  be 
effe<5led  was  not  so  easy  to  decide. 

Were  the  two  ladies  to  remain  together? 
Eki  ward's  previously -expressed  will  appeared 
to  enjoin  it, — his  declarations  and  his  threats 
appeared  to  make  it  necessary ;  only  it  could 
not  be  now  mistaken  that  Charlotte  and 
Ottilie,  with  all  their  goodwill,  with  all  their 
sense,  with  all  their  efforts  to  conceal  it,  could 
not  avoid  finding  themselves  in  a  painful 
situation  towards  one  another.  In  their  con- 
versation there  was  a  constant  endeavor  to 
avoid  doubtful  subjedls.  They  were  often 
obliged  only  half  to  understand  some  allusion  ; 
more  often,  expressions  were  misinterpreted, 
if  not  by  their  understandings,  at  any  rate  by 
their  feelings.  They  were  afraid  to  give  pain 
to  one  another,  and  this  very  fear  itself  pro- 
duced the  evil  which  they  were  seeking  to 
avoid. 

If  they  were  to  try  change  of  scene,  and 


at  the  same  time  (at  any  rate  for  a  while)  to 
part,  the  old  question  came  up  again,  where 
Ottilie  was  to  go?  There  was  the  grand,  rich 
family,  who  still  wanted  a  desirable  companion 
for  their  daughter,  their  attempts  to  find  a 
person  whom  they  could  trust  having  hitherto 
proved  ineffedlual.  The  last  time  the  baron- 
ess had  been  at  the  castle,  she  had  urged 
Charlotte  to  send  Ottilie  there,  and  she  had 
been  lately  pressing  it  again  and  again  in  her 
letters.  Charlotte  now  a  second  time  pro- 
posed it;  but  Ottilie  expressly  declined  going 
anywhere,  where  she  would  be  thrown  into 
what  is  called  the  great  world. 

**Do  not  think  me  foolish  or  self-willed, 
my  dear  aunt,**  she  said;  *'I  had  better  tell 
you  what  I  feel,  for  fear  you  should  judge 
hardly  of  me;  although  in  any  other  case  it 
would  be  my  duty  to  be  silent.  A  person  who 
has  fallen  into  uncommon  misfortunes,  how- 
ever guiltless  he  may  be,  carries  a  frightful 
mark  upon  him.  His  presence,  in  everyone 
who  sees  him  and  is  aware  of  his  history,  ex- 
cites a  kind  of  horror.  People  see  in  him 
the  terrible  fate  which  has  been  laid  upon 
him,  and  he  is  the  obje6l  of  a  diseased  and 
nervous  curiosity.  It  is  so  with  a  house,  it  is 
so  with  a  town,  where  any  terrible  adtion  has 
been  done ;  people  enter  them  with  awe ;  the 
light  of  day  shines  less  brightly  there,  and  the 
stars  seem  to  lose  their  lustre. 

"  Perhaps  we  ought  to  excuse  it,  but  how 
extreme  is  the  indiscretion  with  which  people 
behave  towards  such  unfortunates,  with  their 
foolish  importunities  and  awkward  kindness! 
You  must  forgive  me  for  speaking  in  this  way, 
but  that  poor  girl  whom  Luciana  tempted  out 
of  her  retirement,  and  with  such  mistaken 
good  nature  tried  to  force  into  society  and 
amusement,  has  haunted  me  and  made  me 
miserable.  The  poor  creature,  when  she  was 
so  frightened  and  tried  to  escape,  and  then 
sank  and  swooned  away,  and  I  caught  her  in 
my  arms,  and  the  party  came  all  crowding 
round  in  terror  and  curiosity !  little  did  I 
think,  then,  that  the  same  fate  was  in  store 
for  me.  But  my  feeling  for  her  is  as  deep  and 
warm  and  fresh  as  ever  it  was;  and  now  I  may 
diredl  my  compassion  upon  myself,  and  secure 
myself  from  being  the  objedt  of  any  similar 
exposure.** 

'*But,  my  dear  child,*'  answered  Charlotte, 
''you  will  never  be  able  to  withdraw  yourself 
where  no  one  can  see  you ;  we  have  no  clois- 
ters now :  otherwise,  there,  with  your  present 
feelings,  would  be  your  resource." 
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"  Solitude  would  not  give  me  the  resource 
for  which  I  wish,  my  dear  aunt/'  answered 
Ottilie.  *'The  one  true  and  valuable  resource 
is  to  be  looked  for  where  we  can  be  a<5live 
and  useful;  all  the  self-denials  and  all  the  pen- 
ances on  earth  will  fail  to  deliver  us  from  an 
evil-omened  destiny,  if  it  be  determined  to 
persecute  us.  Let  me  sit  still  in  idleness  and 
serve  as  a  spectacle  for  the  world,  and  it  will 
overpower  me  and  crush  me.  But  find  me 
some  peaceful  employment,  where  I  can  go 
steadily  and  unweariedly  on  doing  my  duty, 
and  I  shall  be  able  to  bear  the  eyes  of  men, 
when  I  need  not  shrink  under  the  eyes  of 
God/' 

**  Unless  I  am  much  mistaken,'*  replied 
Charlotte,  **your  inclination  is  to  return  to 
the  school." 

**Yes,"  Ottilie  answered ;  **I  do  not  deny 
it.  I  think  it  a  happy  destination  to  train  up 
others  in  the  beaten  way,  after  having  been 
trained  in  the  strangest  myself.  And  do  we 
not  see  the  same  great  fa6l  in  history?  some 
moral  calamity  drives  men  out  into  the  wilder- 
ness; but  they  are  not  allowed  to  remain  as 
they  had  hoped  in  their  concealment  there. 
They  are  summoned  back  into  the  world,  to 
lead  the  wanderers  into  the  right  way;  and 
who  are  fitter  for  such  a  service  than  those 
who  have  been  initiated  into  the  labyrinths  of 
life?  They  are  commanded  to  be  the  support 
of  the  unfortunate;  and  who  can  better  fulfil 
that  command  than  those  who  have  no  more 
misfortunes  to  fear  upon  earth?" 

**  You  are  selecting  an  uncommon  profession 
for  yourself,"  replied  Charlotte.  **I  shall 
not  oppose  you,  however.  Let  it  be  as  you 
wish;  only  I  hope  it  will  be  but  for  a  short 
time." 

'*  Most  warmly  I  thank  you,"  said  Ottilie, 
**for  giving  me  leave  at  least  to  try  to  make 
the  experiment.  If  I  am  not  flattering  my- 
self too  highly,  I  am  sure  I  shall  succeed: 
wherever  I  am,  I  shall  remember  the  many 
trials  which  I  went  through  myself,  and  how 
small,  how  infinitely  small  they  were  compared 
to  those  which  I  afterwards  had  to  undergo. 
It  will  be  my  happiness  to  watch  the  embarrass- 
ments of  the  little  creatures  as  they  grow;  to 
cheer  them  in  their  childish  sorrows,  and 
guide  them  back  with  a  light  hand  out  of 
their  little  aberrations.  The  fortunate  is  not 
the  person  to  be  of  help  to  the  fortunate ;  it 
is  in  the  nature  of  man  to  require  ever  more 
and  more  of  himself  and  others,  the  more  lie 
has  received.     The  unfortunate  who  has  him- 


self recovered,  knows  best  how  to  nourish,  in 
himself  and  them,  the  feeling  that  every 
moderate  good  ought  to  be  enjoyed  with  rap- 
ture." 

**  I  have  but  one  objection  to  make  to  what 
you  propose,"  said  Charlotte,  after  some 
thought,  **  although  that  one  seems  to  me  of 
great  importance.  I  am  not  thinking  of  you, 
but  of  another  person :  you  are  aware  of  the 
feelings  towards  you  of  that  good,  right- 
minded,  excellent  assistant.  In  the  way  in 
which  you  desire  to  proceed,  you  will  become 
every  day  more  valuable  and  more  indispen- 
sable to  him.  Already  he  himself  believes 
that  he  can  never  live  happily  without  you, 
and  hereafter,  when  he  has  become  accustomed 
to  have  you  to  work  with  him,  he  will  be  un- 
able to  carry  on  his  business  if  he  loses  you; 
you  will  have  assisted  him  at  the  beginning 
only  to  injure  him  in  the  end." 

**  Destiny  has  not  dealt  with  me  with  too 
gentle  a  hand,"  replied  Ottilie;  **and  who- 
ever loves  me  has  perhaps  not  much  better  to 
exi)e6l.  Our  friend  is  so  good  and  so  sensi- 
ble, that  I  hope  he  will  be  able  to  reconcile 
himself  to  remaining  in  a  simple  relation  with 
me;  he  will  learn  to  see  in  me  a  consecrated 
j:>erson,  lying  under  the  shadow  of  an  awful 
calamity,  and  only  able  to  support  herself  and 
bear  up  against  it  by  devoting  herself  to  that 
Holy  Being  who  is  invisibly  around  us,  and 
alone  is  able  to  shield  us  from  the  dark  powers 
which  threaten  to  overwhelm  us." 

All  this,  which  the  dear  girl  poured  out  so 
warmly,  Charlotte  privately  reflt6ted  over;  on 
many  different  occasions,  although  only  in 
the  gentlest  manner,  she  had  hinted  at  the 
possibility  of  Ottilie's  being  brought  again  in 
contact  with  Edward;  but  the  slightest  men- 
tion of  it,  the  faintest  hope,  the  least  sus- 
]>icion,  seemed  to  wound  Ottilie  to  the  quick. 
One  day  when  she  could  not  evade  it,  she 
expressed  herself  to  Charlotte  clearly  and 
l>eremptorily  on  the  subjedl. 

**If  your  resolution  to  renounce  Edward," 
returned  Charlotte,  "is  so  firm  and  unalter- 
able, then  you  had  better  avoid  the  danger  of 
seeing  him  again.  At  a  distance  from  the  obje6l 
of  our  love,  the  warmer  our  affedlion,  the 
stronger  is  the  control  which  we  fancy  that  w^e 
can  exercise  on  ourselves ;  because  the  whole 
force  of  the  passion,  diverted  from  its  outward 
obJe6ls,  turns  inwards  on  ourselves.  But  how 
soon,  howswiftlv  is  our  mistake  made  clear  to 
us,  when  the  thing  which  we  thought  that  we 
could  renounce  stands  again  before  our  eyes 
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as  indispensable  to  us !  You  must  now  do 
what  you  consider  best  suited  to  your  circum- 
stances. Look  well  into  yourself;  change,  if 
you  prefer  it,  the  resolution  which  you  have 
just  expressed.  But  do  it  of  yourself,  with  a 
free  consenting  heart.  Do  not  allow  yourself 
to  be  drawn  in  by  an  accident;  do  not  let 
yourself  be  surprised  into  your  former  posi- 
tion. It  will  place  you  at  issue  with  yourself 
and  will  be  intolerable  to  you.  As  I  said,  be- 
fore you  take  this  step,  before  you  remove 
from  me,  and  enter  upon  a  new  life,  which 
will  lead  you  no  one  knows  in  what  dire6lion, 
consider  once  more  whether  really,  indeed, 
you  can  renounce  Edward  for  the  whole  time 
to  come.  If  you  have  faithfully  made  up 
your  mind  that  you  will  do  this,  then  will  you 
enter  into  an  engagement  with  me,  that  you 
will  never  admit  him  into  your  presence;  and 
if  he  seeks  you  out  and  forces  himself  upon 
you,  that  you  will  not  exchange  words  with 
him  ?'; 

Ottiliedid  not  hesitate  a  moment;  she  gave 
Charlotte  the  promise,  which  she  had  already 
made  to  herself. 

Now,  however,  Charlotte  began  to  be  haunted 
with  Edward's  threat,  that  he  would  only  con- 
sent to  renounce  Ottilie,  as  long  as  she  was 
not  parted  from  Charlotte.  Since  that  time, 
indeed,  circumstances  were  so  altered,  so  many 
things  had  happened,  that  an  engagement 
which  was  wrung  from  him  in  a  moment  of 
excitement  might  well  be  supposed  to  have 
been  cancelled.  She  was  unwilling,  however, 
in  the  remotest  sense  to  venture  anything  or 
to  undertake  anything  which  might  displease 
him,  and  Mittler  was  therefore  to  find  Ed- 
ward, and  inquire  what,  as  things  now  were, 
he  wished  to  be  done. 

Since  the  death  of  the  child,  Mittler  had 
often  been  at  the  castle  to  see  Charlotte,  al- 
though only  for  a  few  moments  at  a  time. 
The  unhaj)py  accident  which  had  made  her 
reconciliation  with  her  husband  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable,  had  produced  a  most  pain- 
ful effedt  upon  him.  But  ever,  as  his  nature 
was,  hoping  and  striving,  he  rejoiced  secretly 
at  the  resolution  of  Ottilie.  He  trusted  to 
the  softening  influence  of  passing  time;  he 
hoped  that  it  might  still  be  possible  to  keep 
the  husband  and  the  wife  from  separating; 
and  he  tried  to  regard  these  convulsions  of 
passion  only  as  trials  of  wedded  love  and 
fidelity. 

Charlotte,  at  the  very  first,  had  informed 
the    major   by  letter  of  Ottilie's  declaration. 


She  had  entreated  him  most  earnestly  to  pre- 
vail on  Edward  to  take  no  further  steps  for  the 
present.  They  should  keep  quiet  and  wait, 
and  see  whether  the  poor  girl's  spirits  would 
recover.  She  had  let  him  know  from  time 
to  time  whatever  was  necessary  of  what  had 
more  latelv  fallen  from  her.  And  now  Mittler 
had  to  undertake  the  reallv  difficult  com- 
mission  of  preparing  Edward  for  an  alteration 
in  her  situation.  Mittler,  however,  well  know- 
ing that  men  can  be  brought  more  easily  to 
submit  to  what  is  already  done,  than  to  give 
their  consent  to  what  is  yet  to  be  done,  per- 
suaded Charlotte  that  it  would  be  better  to 
send  Ottilie  off  at  once  to  the  school. 

Consequently,  as  soon  as  Mittler  was  gone, 
pre j)arat ions  were  at  once  made  for  the  jour- 
ney. Ottilie  put  her  things  together;  and 
Charlotte  observed  that  neither  the  beautiful 
box,  nor  anything  out  of  it,  was  to  go  with 
her.  Ottilie  had  said  nothing  to  her  on  the 
subje6l ;  and  she  took  no  notice,  but  let  her 
alone.  'J'he  day  of  the  departure  came; 
Charlotte's  carriage  was  to  take  Ottilie  the 
first  day  as  far  as  a  place  where  they  were  well 
known,  where  she  was  to  pass  the  night,  and 
on  the  second  she  would  go  on  in  it  to  the 
school.  It  was  settled  that  Nanny  was  to 
accompany  her,  and  remain  as  her  attendant. 

This  capricious  little  creature  had  found 
her  way  back  to  her  mistress  after  the  death 
of  the  child,  and  now  hung  about  her  as 
warmly  and  passionately  as  ever;  indeed  she 
seemed,  with  her  loquacity  and  attentiveness, 
as  if  she  wished  to  make  good  her  past  neg- 
le<5\,  and  henceforth  devote  herself  entirely  to 
Ottilie's  service.  She  was  quite  beside  her- 
self now  for  joy  at  the  thought  of  travelling 
with  her,  and  of  seeing  strange  places,  when 
she  had  hitherto  never  been  away  from  the 
scene  of  her  birth;  and  she  ran  from  the 
castle  to  the  village  to  carry  the  news  of  her 
good  fortune  to  her  parents  and  her  relations, 
and  to  take  leave.  Unluckily  for  herself,  she 
went  among  other  places  into  a  room  where  a 
person  was  who  had  the  measles,  and  caught 
the  infe6lion,  which  came  out  upon  her  at 
once.  The  journey  could  not  be  postponed. 
Ottilie  herself  was  urgent  to  go.  She  had 
travelled  once  already  the  same  road.  She 
knew  the  people  of  the  hotel  where  she  was  to 
sleep.  The  coachman  from  the  castle  was 
going  with  her.  There  could  be  nothing  to 
fear. 

Charlotte  made  no  opposition.  She,  too, 
in  thought,  was  making  haste  to  be  clear  of 
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present  CTiibarras'.mcrtfs.  The  rooms  wiiicli 
Oitilie  liad  octiipic-d  ai  the  castle  she  would 
have  prepared  for  £^ward  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  restored  lo  tlic  old  siaic  in  which  they 
had  been  before  the  arrival  of  the  captain. 
The  hope  of  bringing  baek  old  happy  days 
burns  up  again  and  again  in  us,  as  if  il  never 
could  be  extinguished.  And  Cliarlouc  was 
quite  right;  there  was  nothing  else  for  her 
except  to  ho|}e  as  she  did. 


CH.VPTF.R   XVI. 

When  Mittlcr  was  come  to  ralk  the  tnaiter 
over  with  Edward,  he  found  him  sitting  by 
himself,  with  his  head  supported  on  his  nghi 
hand,  and  his  arm  resting  on  the  tabic.  He 
appeared  in  great  siiffering, 

"Is  your  headathe  troubling  you  again?" 
asked  Mittler. 

"It  is  troubling  me,"  answered  he;  "and 
yet  I  cannot  wish  it  wwc  not  so,  for  it  re- 
minds me  of  Ottilic,  She  too,  I  say  to  my- 
self, is  also  suffering  in  (he  same  way  at  ihi™ 
same  moment,  and  suffering  more  perhaps 
than  I  ;  nnd  why  cannot  I  bear  it  as  well  as 
she?  Tliese  pains  are  good  for  me.  I  might 
almost  s.iy  that  they  were  welcome ;  for  they 
serve  to  bring  out  before  me  with  the  greater 
vividness  her  patience  and  all  her  other  graces. 
It  is  only  when  we  suffer  ourselves,  that  wc 
feel  really  the  true  nature  of  all  the  high 
qualities  «-hich  are  retjnired  lo  lienr  siifferina." 

'■Uk-v.  tlndini;  hi-,  frit-i^d   >u   tnr   iv-ij;iK'.l, 


he  con^iden-d,  or  rather  he  neither  ihought 
nor  considered  ;  he  only  wished — lie  only  de- 
sired. He  would  see  her;  he  would  s]>ealc 
to  her.  Why,  or  for  what  good  end  that 
was  to  come  of  it,  he  did  not  care  to  ask  him- 
self; but  he  made  tip  his  mind  at  once.  He 
mtiM  do  il. 

He  summoned  his  valet  into  his  council, 
and  through  him  he  made  himself  acquainted 
wiih  tiie  day  and  hour  when  Otiiiie  was  to  set 
out.  The  morning  broke.  Without  taking 
any  person  with  him,  Edward  monnied  his 
horse,  and  rode  off  to  the  place  where  she  was 
to  ]ass  the  night.  He  was  there  too  soon. 
The  hostess  was  overjo)  ed  at  the  sight  of  him  ; 
she  was  under  heavy  obligations  to  him  for  a 
service  which  he  had  been  able  to  do  for  her. 
Her  son  had  been  in  the  army,  where  he  had 
conduced  himself  with  remarkable  gallantry. 
He  had  performed  one  particular  a^ion  of 
which  no  one  had  been  a  witness  but  Edward ; 
and  the  latter  had  spoken  of  it  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief in  terms  of  such  high  praise, 
rhut  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  various 
ill-wishers,  he  had  obtained  a  decoration  for 
him.  The  mother,  therefore,  could  never  do 
enough  for  Ednard.  She  got  nady  her  best 
room  for  him,  which  indeed  was  ber  own 
wardrobe  and  store-room,  with  all  possible 
speed.  He  informed  her,  however,  that  a 
young  lady  was  coming  to  pass  the  night  there, 
and  he  ordered  an  apartment  for  her  at  Ihe 
back,  at  the  end  of  the  gallery.  It  sounded 
a  mysterious  sort  of  affair;  but  Ihe  hostess 
do  anything  to  pies 
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EDWAKll   TO   OTTll.IE. 
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**  Consider,  oh !  consider  your  condition 
and  mine.  How  must  I  not  thank  you,  that 
you  have  taken  no  decisive  step!  But  the 
step  which  you  have  taken  is  significant 
enough.  Do  not  persist  in  it.  Here,  as  it 
were,  at  a  parting  of  the  ways,  rcfledl  once 
again.  Can  you  be  mine? — will  you  be  mine? 
Oil,  you  will  be  showing  mercy  on  us  all  if 
you  will;  and  on  me,  infinite  mercy. 

**Let  me  see  you  again  ! — happily,  joyfully 
see  you  once  more !  Let  me  make  my  request 
to  you  with  my  own  lips;  and  do  you  give  me 
your  answer  your  own  beautiful  self,  on  my 
breast,  Ottilie !  where  you  have  so  often 
rested,  and  which  belongs  to  you  forever!" 

As  he  was  writing,  the  feeling  rushed  over 
him  that  what  he  was  longing  for  was  coming 
— was  close — would  be  there  almost  imme- 
diately. By  that  door  she  would  come  in ; 
she  would  read  that  letter;  she  in  her  own 
person  would  stand  there  before  him  as  she 
used  to  stand ;  she  for  whose  appearance  he 
had  thirsted  so  long.  Would  she  be  the  same 
as  she  was? — was  her  form,  were  her  feelings 
changed?  He  still  held  the  pen  in  his  hand; 
he  was  going  to  write  as  he  thought,  when  tlie 
carriage  rolled  into  the  court.  Witli  a  few 
hurried  strokes  he  added:  *'l  hear  you  com- 
ing.    For  a  moment,  farewell !" 

He  folded  the  letter,  and  dire6lcd  it.  He 
had  no  time  for  sealing.  He  darted  into  the 
room  through  which  there  was  a  second  outlet 
into  the  gallery,  when  the  next  moment  he 
recolledled  that  he  had  left  his  watch  and 
seals  lying  on  the  table.  Slie  must  not  see 
these  first.  He  ran  back  and  brought  them 
away  with  him.  At  the  same  instant  he  heard 
the  hostess  in  the  antechamber  showing  Ottilie 
the  way  to  her  apartments.  He  sprang  to  the 
bedroom  door.  It  was  shut.  In  his  haste,  as 
he  had  come  back  for  his  watch,  he  had  for- 
gotten to  take  out  the  key,  which  had  fallen 
out,  and  lay  the  other  side.  The  door  had 
closed  with  a  spring,  and  he  could  not  open 
it.  He  pushed  at  it  with  all  his  might,  but  it 
would  not  yield.  Oh,  how  gladly  would  he 
have  been  a  spirit,  to  esca])e  through  its 
cracks!  In  vain.  He  hid  his  face  against 
the  panels.  Ottilie  entered,  and  the  hostess, 
seeing  him,  retired.  From  Ottilie  herself, 
too,  he  could  not  remain  concealed  for  a  mo- 
ment. He  turned  towards  her;  and  there 
stood  the  lovers  once  more,  in  such  strange 
fashion,  in  one  another's  presence.  She  looked 
at    him    calmly  and    earnestly,  without    ad- 


vancing or  retiring.  He  made  a  movement 
to  approach  her,  and  she  withdrew  a  few  steps 
towards  the  table.  He  stepped  back  again. 
** Ottilie!"  he  cried  aloud,  "Ottilie!  let  me 
break  this  frightful  silence !  Are  we  shadows, 
that  we  stand  thus  gazing  at  each  other? 
Only  listen  to  me;  listen  to  this  at  least.  It 
is  an  accident  that  you  find  me  here  thus. 
There  is  a  letter  on  the  table,  at  your  side 
there,  which  was  to  have  prepared  you.  Read 
it,  I  implore  you — read  it — and  then  deter- 
mine as  you  will !" 

She  looked  down  at  the  letter;  and  after 
thinking  a  few  seconds,  she  took  it  up,  oi)ened 
it,  and  read  it:  she  finished  it  without  a 
change  of  expression ;  and  she  laid  it  lightly 
down;  then  joining  the  palms  of  her  hands 
together,  turning  them  upwards,  and  drawing 
them  against  her  breast,  she  leaned  her  body 
a  little  forward,  and  regarded  Edward  with 
such  a  look,  that,  eager  as  he  was,  he  was 
compelled  to  renounce  everything  he  wished 
or  desired  of  her.  Such  an  attitude  cut  him 
to  the  heart ;  he  could  not  bear  it.  It  seemed 
exadlly  as  if  she  would  fall  upon  her  knees 
before  him,  if  he  persisted.  He  hurried  in 
despair  out  of  the  room,  and  leaving  her 
alone,  sent  the  hostess  in  to  her. 

He  walked  up  and  down  the  antechamber. 
Night  had  come  on,  and  there  was  no  sound 
in  the  room.  At  last  the  hostess  came  out 
and  drew  the  key  out  of  the  lock.  The  good 
woman  was  embarrassed  and  agitated,  not 
knowing  what  it  would  be  proper  for  her  to 
do.  At  last  as  she  turned  to  go,  she  offered 
the  key  to  Edward,  who  refused  it;  and  put- 
ting down  the  candle,  she  went  away. 

In  misery  and  wretchedness.  Edward  flimg 
himself  down  on  the  threshold  of  the  door 
which  divided  him  from  Ottilie,  moisten- 
ing it  with  his  tears  as  he  lay.  A  more  un- 
happy night  had  been  seldom  passed  by  two 
lovers  in  such  close  neighborhood ! 

Day  came  at  last.  Tlie  coachman  brought 
round  the  carriage,  and  the  hostess  unlocked 
the  door  and  went  in.  Ottilie  was  asleep  in 
her  clothes;  she  went  back  and  beckoned  to 
Edward  with  a  significant  smile.  They  both 
entered  and  stood  before  her  as  she  lay ;  but 
the  sight  was  too  much  for  Edward.  He 
could  not  bear  it.  She  was  sleeping  so  quietly 
that  the  hostess  did  not  like  to  disturb  her, 
but  sat  down  opposite  her,  waiting  till  she 
woke.  At  last  Ottilie  opened  her  beautiful 
eves,  and  raised  herself  on  her  feet.  She  de- 
clined taking  any  breakfast,  and  then  Edward 
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went  in  again  and  stood  before  her.  He. en- 
treated her  to  speak  but  one  word  to  him ;  to 
tell  him  what  she  desired.  He  would  do  it, 
be  it  what  it  would,  he  swore  to  her;  but  she 
remained  silent.  He  asked  her  once  more, 
passionately  and  tenderly,  whether  she  would 
be  his.  With  downcast  eyes,  and  with  the 
deepest  tenderness  of  manner  she  shook  her 
head  to  a  gentle  No,  He  asked  if  she  still 
desired  to  go  to  the  school.  Without  any 
show  of  feeling  she  declined.  Would  she 
then  go  back  to  Charlotte?  She  inclined  her 
head  in  token  of  assent,  with  a  look  of  com- 
fort and  relief.  He  went  to  the  window  to 
give  dire<5lions  to  the  coachman,  and  when 
his  back  was  turned  she  darted  like  lightning 
out  of  the  room,  and  was  down  the  stairs  and 
in  the  carriage  in  an  instant.  The  coachman 
drove  back  along  the  road  which  he  had  come 
the  day  before,  and  Edward  followed  at  some 
distance  on  horseback. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

It  was  with  the  utmost  surprise  that  Char- 
lotte saw  the  carriage  drive  up  with  Ot- 
tilie,  and  Edwarci  at  the  same  moment  ride 
into  the  courtyard  of  the  castle.  She  ran 
down  to  the  hall.  Ottilie  alighted,  and  ap- 
proached her  and  Edward.  Violently  and 
eagerly  she  caught  the  hands  of  the  wife  and 
husband,  pressed  them  together,  and  hurried 
off  to  her  own  room.  Edward  threw  himself 
on  Charlotte's  neck  and  burst  into  tears.  He 
could  not  give  her  any  explanation ;  he  be- 
sought her  to  have  patience  with  him,  and  to 
go  at  once  to  see  Ottilie.  Charlotte  followed 
her  to  her  room,  and  she  could  not  enter  it 
without  a  shudder.  It  had  been  all  cleared 
out.  There  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the 
empty  walls,  which  stood  there  looking  cheer- 
less, vacant  and  miserable.  Everything  had 
been  carried  away  except  the  little  box,  which 
from  an  uncertainty  what  was  to  be  done  with 
it,  had  been  left  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
Ottilie  was  lying  stretched  upon  the  ground, 
her V  arm  and  head  leaning  across  the  cover. 
Charlotte  bent  anxiously  over  her,  and  asked 
what  had  happened ;  but  she  received  no  an- 
swer. 

Her  maid  had  come  with  restoratives.  Char- 
lotte left  her  with  Ottilie,  and  herself  hastened 
back  to  Edward.  She  found  him  in  tlie 
saloon,   but   he  could   tell  her  nothing.     He 
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threw  himself  down  before  her;  he  bathed 
her  hands  with  tears ;  he  flew  to  his  own  room, 
and  she  was  going  to  follow  him  thither,  when 
she  met  his  valet.  From  this  man  she  gathered 
as  much  as  he  was  able  to  tell.  The  rest  she 
put  together  in  her  own  thoughts  as  well  as 
she  could,  and  then  at  once  set  herself  reso- 
lutely to  do  what  the  exigencies  of  the  mo- 
ment required.  Ottilie's  room  was  put  to 
rights  again  as  quickly  as  possible;  Edward 
found  his,  to  the  last  paper,  exactly  as  he  had 
left  it. 

The  three  appeared  again  to  fall  into  some 
sort  of  relation  with  one  another.  But  Ottilie 
persevered  in  her  silence,  and  Edward  could 
do  nothing  except  entreat  his  wife  to  exert  a 
pattence  which  seemed  wanting  to  himself. 
Charlotte  sent  messengers  to  Mittler  and  to 
the  major.  The  first  was  absent  from  home 
and  could  not  be  found.  The  latter  came. 
To  him  Edward  poured  out  all  his  heart,  con- 
fessing every  most  trifling  circumstance  to 
him,  and  thus  Charlotte  learned  fully  what  had 
I^assed ;  what  it  had  been  which  had  produced 
such  violent  excitement,  and  how  so  strange 
an  alteration  of  their  mutual  position  had 
been  brought  about. 

She  spoke  with  the  utmost  tenderness  to 
her  husband.  She  had  nothing  to  ask  of  him, 
except  that  for  the  present  he  would  leave  the 
poor  girl  to  herself.  Edward  was  not  insen- 
sible to  the  worth,  the  afi*e6tion,  the  strong 
sense  of  his  wife;  but  his  passion  absorbed 
him  exclusively.  Charlotte  tried  to  cheer 
him  with  hopes.  She  promised  that  she  her- 
self would  make  no  difliculties  about  the 
separation ;  but  it  had  small  efie<5l  with  him. 
He  was  so  much  shaken  that  hope  and  faith 
alternately  forsook  him.  A  species  of  in- 
sanity appeared  to  have  taken  possession  of 
him.  He  urged  Charlotte  to  promise  to  give 
her  hand  to  the  major.  To  satisfy  him  and 
to  humor  him,  she  did  what  he  required.  She 
engaged  to  become  herself  the  wife  of  the 
major,  in  the  event  of  Ottilie  consenting  to 
the  marriage  with  Edward ;  with  this  express 
condition,  however,  that  for  the  present  the 
two  gentlemen  should  go  abroad  together. 
The  major  had  a  foreign  appointment  from 
the  court,  and  it  was  settled  that  Exiward 
should  accompany  him.  They  arranged  it  all 
together,  and  in  doing  so  found  a  sort  of 
comfort  for  themselves  in  the  sense  that  at 
least  something  was  being  done. 

In   the  meantime  they  had   to  remark   that 
Ottilie  took  scarcely  anything  to  eat  or  drink. 


She 
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time;  at  idsl  she  appeared  lo  liavc  I'oiined 
some  resolution.  She  retired  to  her  own 
room,  and  before  the  evening  sent  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  the  assembled  party; 


"Why  need  I  express  in  words,  my  dear 
friends,  wiiai  is  in    itself  so  plain?     I  liave 


had  much  nflu  n  h  O     ie,  and  had  lieen 

writing  w  h  mu  h  anx  c  o  inquire  the  cause 
of  he  no  ha  ng  a  da  the  time  he  had 
been  xpedlng  h  I  u  a  yet  she  had  not 
sent  bini  any  ansu-er. 

In  order  not  lo  lake  Ottilie  by  surprise, 
they  spoke  of  their  intention  of  sending  this 
invitation  in  her  presence.  It  did  not  seem 
to  please  her;    she    thought    for  some   little 
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stepped  out  of  my  course,  and  I  cannot  re- 
cover it  again.  A  malignant  spirit  which  lias 
gained  power  over  me  seems  to  hinder  me 
from  wilhout,  even  if  within  I  could  again 
become  at  peace  with  m)"self. 

"  My  purpose  was  entirely  firm  to  renounce 
Edward,  and  to  separate  myself  from  him 
forever.  I  had  hoped  that  we  might  never 
meet  again;    it   has  turned   out    otherwise, 
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Againsl  his  own  will  he  siood  before  me. 
Too  literally,  perhaps,  I  have  observed  my 
promise  never  to  admit  him  into  ronvcrsation 
with  me.  My  conscience  and  ihc  Teelings  of 
tiic  moment  kept  me  silent  towards  him  at 
the  time,  and  now  I  have  nothing  more  to 
say.  I  have  taken  upon  myself,  under  the 
accidental  impulse  of  the  moment,  a  difBculc 
vow,  which  if  it  had  been  formed  deliberately, 
might  perliaps  be  painful  and  distressing.  Let 
me  now  persist  in  the  observance  of  it  so  long 
OS  my  heart  shall  enjoin  it  (o  me.  Do  not 
call  in  anyone  to  mediate ;  do  not  insist  upon 
my  speaking;  do  not  urge  me  to  eat  or  to 
drink  more  than  I  absolutely  must.  Bear 
with  me  and  let  me  alone,  and  so  help  me  on 
through  the  time;  I  am  young,  and  youth  has 
many  unexpe^ed  means  of  restoring  itself. 
Endure  my  presence  among  you ;  thcer  me 
with  your  love;  make  me  wiser  and  better 
with  what  you  say  to  one  another:  but  leave 
nic  lo  my  own  inward  self." 

The  two  friends  had  made  all  preparation 
for  their  journey,  but  their  departure  was  still 
delayed  by  the  formalities  of  the  foreign  ap- 
pointment of  the  major,  a  delay  most  welcome 
to  Edward.  Ottilie's  letter  had  roused  all  his 
eagerness  again ;  he  had  gathered  hope  and 
comfort  from  her  words,  and  now  felt  himself 
encouraged  and  justified  in  remaining  and 
waiting.  He  declared,  therefore,  that  he 
would  not  go;  it  would  be  folly,  indeed,  he 
cried,  of  his  own  accord,  to  throw  away,  by 
over-precipitaleness,  what  was  most  valuable 
'     I    although 
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da)-  luiore  there  was  aitv  nei-es.siiv  for  it, 
from  mv  friend.s,  merely  that  I  might  not  lie 
foneii  to  go  by  the  definite  i'x[>iraiion  of  my 
term.  This  lime  I  will  siay;  what  reason  is 
ihere  for  niv  going;  is  ^lie  not  already  re- 
moved far  enough  from  me?  I  am  not  liliL'ly 
now  to  eati_h  her  hand  or  prcsM  her  lu  mv 
heart;  I  tould  not  even  think  of  it  without  "a 
shudder.  She  has  not  separated  heraclf  from 
me  ;  she  hah  raised  hersi'lf  f:ir  above  me." 

Anil  so  he  remained  as  he  desired,  a-,  he 
was  obliged;  but  he  was  never  casv  except 
when  ho  found  liinis,.ir  with  Oitilie.  She,  too, 
had  the  bjnie  feeling  with  him;  »lie  could  not 
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tear  herself  away  from  the  same  happy  neces- 
sity. On  all  sides  they  exerted  an  inde- 
scribable, almost  magical  power  of  aitradtion 
over  one  another.  Living,  as  they  were, 
under  one  roof,  without  even  so  much  as 
thinking  of  each  other,  although  they  might 
be  occupied  with  other  things,  or  diverted 
this  way  or  that  way  by  the  other  members  of 
the  parly,  they  always  drew  together.  If  they 
were  in  the  same  room,  in  a  short  time  ihey 
were  sure  to  be  either  standing  or  sitting  near 
each  other ;  they  were  only  easy  when  as  close 
together  as  they  could  be,  but  ihey  were  then 
completely  easy.  To  be  near  was  enough; 
there  was  no  need  for  ihem  either  to  look  or 
to  speak:  ihey  did  not  seek  to  touch  one 
another,  or  make  sign  or  gesture,  but  merely  J 
to  be  together.  Then  there  were  not  I 
persons,  there  was  but  one  person  in  uncon*  ' 
scious  and  perfeft  content,  at  peace  with  it- 
self and  with  the  world.  So  it  was  that  if 
either  of  them  had  been  imprisoned  at  the 
further  end  of  the  house,  the  other  would  by 
degrees,  without  intending  it,  have  moved  to- 
wards its  fellow  till  it  found  it;  life  to  them 
was  a  riddle,  the  solution  of  which  they  could 
only  find  in   union. 

Ottilie  was  throughout  so  cheerful  and  quiet 
that  they  were  able  to  feel  perfefliy  easy  about 
her ;  she  was  seldom  absent  from  the  society 
of  her  friends:  all  that  she  had  desired  was 
that  she  might  be  allowed  to  eat  alone,  with 
no  one  to  attend  upon  her  but  Nanny, 

What  habitually  befalls  any  person  repeats 
itself  more  often  than  one  is  apt  to  siipjiose, 
because  his  own  nature  gives  the  immediate 
occasion  for  it.  (Jliaraaer,  individuality, 
inclination,  tendency,  locality,  circumstance 
and  habits,  form   together  a  whole,  in  which 

where  only  he  feels  himself  at  ease  in  his 
proper  element. 

And  so  we  find  men,  of  whose  rhangeable- 
ness  so  many  complaints  are  made,  after  many 
years,  to  our  surprise,  unchanged,  and  in  all 
their  infinite  tendencies,  outward  and  inward, 
imchangeable. 

Thus  in  the  daily  life  of  our  friend.s,  almost 
everything  glided  on  again  in  its  old  smooth 
track.  Ottilie  still  displayed  by  many  silent 
attentions  her  obliging  nature,  and  the  others 
like  her  continued  each  themselves;  and  then 
the  domestic  circle  exhibited  an  image  of 
their  former  life,  so  like  it,  that  ihey  might  be 
pardoned  if  at  times  they  dreamed  that  it 
might  all  be  again  as  it  was. 
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EUnive  Affinities, 


The  autumn  days,  which  were  of  the  same 
length  with  those  old  spring  days,  brought 
the  party  back  into  the  house  out  of  the  air 
about  the  same  hour.  The  gay  fruits  and 
flowers  which  belonged  to  the  season,  might 
have  made  them  fancy  it  was  now  the  autumn 
of  that  first  spring,  and  the  interval  dropped 
out  and  forgotten ;  for  the  flowers  which  now 
were  blowing,  were  the  same  as  those  which 
then  they  had  sown,  and  the  fruits  which  were 
now  ripening  on  the  trees,  were  those  which 
at  that  time  they  had  seen  in  blossom. 

The  major  went  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
Mittler  came  frequently.  The  evenings  were 
generally  spent  in  exactly  the  same  way.  Ed- 
ward usually  read  aloud,  with  more  life  and  feel- 
ing than  before ;  much  better,  and  even  it  may 
be  said  with  more  cheerfulness.  It  appeared 
as  if  he  was  endeavoring,  by  light-hearted ness 
as  much  as  by  devotion,  to  quicken  Ottilie's 
torpor  into  life,  and  dissolve  her  silence.  He 
seated  himself  in  the  same  position  as  he  used 
to  do,  that  she  might  look  over  his  book ;  he 
was  uneasy  and  distradled  unless  she  was  doing 
so,  unless  he  was  sure  that  she  was  following 
his  words  with  her  eyes. 

Every  trace  had  vanished  of  the  unpleasant, 
ungracious  feelings  of  the  intervening  time. 
No  one  had  any  secret  complaint  against 
another;  there  were  no  cross-purposes,  no 
bitterness.  The  major  accompanied  Char- 
lotte's playing  with  his  violin,  and  Edward's 
flute  sounded  again,  as  formerly,  in  harmony 
with  Ottilie's  piano.  Thus  they  were  now  ap- 
proaching Edward's  birthday,  which  the  year 
before  they  had  missed  celebrating.  This 
time  they  were  to  keep  it  without  any  outward 
festivities,  in  quiet  enjoyment  among  them- 
selves. They  had  so  settled  it  together,  half 
expressly,  half  from  a  tacit  agreement.  As 
they  approached  nearer  to  this  epoch,  how- 
ever, an  anxiety  about  it,  which  had  hitherto 
been  more  felt  than  observed,  became  more 
noticeable  in  Ottilie's  manner.  She  was  to 
be  seen  often  in  the  garden  examining  the 
flowers:  she  had  signified  to  the  gardener 
that  he  was  to  save  as  many  as  he  could  of 
every  sort,  and  she  had  been  especially  occu- 
pied with  the  asters,  which  this  year  were 
blowing  in  immense  profusion. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

The  most  remarkable  feature,  however, 
which  was  observed  about  Ottilie  was  that, 
for  the  first  time,  she  had  now  unpacked  the 


box,  and  had  seledled  a  variety  of  things  out 
of  it,  which  she  had  cut  up,  and  which  were 
intended  evidently  to  make  one  complete  suit 
for  her.  The  rest,  with  Nanny's  assistance, 
she  had  endeavored  to  replace  again,  and  she 
had  been  hardly  able  to  get  it  done,  the  space 
being  over  full,  although  a  portion  had  been 
taken  out.  The  covetous  little  Nanny  coulti 
never  satisfy  herself  with  looking  at  all  the 
pretty  things,  especially  as  she  found  pro- 
vision made  there  for  every  article  of  dress 
which  could  be  wanted,  even  the  smallest. 
Numbers  of  shoes  and  stockings,  garters  with 
devices  on  them,  gloves,  and  various  other 
things  were  left,  and  she  begged  Ottilie  just 
to  give  her  one  or  two  of  them.  Ottilie  re- 
fused to  do  that,  but  opened  a  drawer  in  her 
wardrobe,  and  told  the  girl  to  take  what  she 
liked.  The  latter  hastily  and  awkwardly 
dashed  in  her  hand  and  seized  what  she  could, 
running  off  at  once  with  her  booty,  to  show 
it  off"  and  display  her  good  fortune  among  the 
rest  of  the  servants. 

At  last  Ottilie  succeeded  in  packing  every- 
thing carefully  into  its  place.  She  then 
opened  a  secret  compartment,  which  was 
contrived  in  the  lid,  where  she  kept  a  number 
of  notes  and  letters  from  Edward,  many  dried 
flowers,  the  mementos  of  their  early  walks  to- 
gether, a  lock  of  his  hair,  and  various  other 
little  matters.  She  now  added  one  more  to 
them,  her  father's  portrait,  and  then  locked  it 
all  up,  and  hung  the  delicate  key  by  a  gold 
chain  about  her  neck,  against  her  heart. 

In  the  meantime,  her  friends  had  now  in 
their  hearts  begun  to  entertain  the  best  hopes 
for  her.  Charlotte  was  convinced  that  she 
would  one  day  begin  to  speak  again.  She 
had  latterly  seen  signs  about  her  which  implied 
that  she  was  engaged  in  secret  about  some- 
thing; a  look  of  cheerful  self-satisfa6lion,  a 
smile  like  that  which  hangs  about  the  face  of 
persons  who  have  something  pleasant  and  de- 
lightful, which  they  are  keeping  concealed 
from  those  whom  they  love.  No  one  knew 
that  she  spent  many  hours  in  extreme  ex- 
haustion, and  that  only  at  rare  intervals, 
when  she  appeared  in  public  through  the 
power  of  her  will,  she  was  able  to  rouse 
herself. 

Mittler  had  latterly  been  a  frequent  visitor, 
and  when  he  came  he  stayed  longer  than  he 
usually  did  at  other  times.  This  strong- 
willed,  resolute  person  was  only  too  well 
aware  that  there  is  a  certain  moment  in  which 
alone  it  will  answer  to  smite  the  iron.     Ot- 
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tilie's  silence  and  reserve  he  interpreted  ac- 
cording to  his  own  wishes;  no  steps  had  as 
yet  been  taken  towards  a  separation  of  the 
husband  and  wife.  He  hoped  to  be  able  to 
determine  the  fortunes  of  the  poor  girl  in 
some  not  undesirable  way.  He  listened,  he 
allowed  himself  to  seem  convinced;  he  was 
discreet  and  unobtrusive,  and  condudled  him- 
self in  his  own  way  with  sufficient  prudence. 
There  was  but  one  occasion  on  which  he 


The  evening  before  the  birthday,  the  major 
and  Charlotte  were  sitting  together  expelling 
Edward,  who  had  gone  out  for  a  ride;  Mitller 
was  walking  up  and  down  the  saloon  ;  Ottilie 
was  in  her  own  room,  laying  out  the  dress 
which  she  was  to  wear  on  the  morrow,  and 
making  signs  to  her  maid  about  a  number  of 
things,  which  the  girl,  who  perfedlly  under- 
stood her  silent  language,  arranged  as  she  was 
ordered. 


uniformly  forgot  himself— when  he  found  an 
opportunity  for  giving  his  opinion  upon  sub- 
je^s  to  which  he  attached  a  great  importance. 
He  lived  much  within  himself,  and  when  he 
was  with  others,  his  only  relation  to  them 
genemlly  was  in  aflive  employment  on  their 
behalf;  but  if  once,  when  among  friends,  his 
tiiiigue  broke  fairly  loose,  as  on  more  than  one 
occasion  we  have  already  seen,  he  rolled  out 
his  words  in  uticr  recklessness,  whether  ihey 
wounded  or  whether  they  ple.ised,  whether 
[hey  did  tvil  or  whether  tliey  did  good. 
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Mittler  had  fallen  exaflly  on  his  favorite 
snbjefl.  One  of  the  points  on  which  he  used 
most  to  insist  was,  that  in  the  education  of 
children,  as  well  as  in  the  condufl  of  nations, 
there  was  nothing  more  worthless  and  barbar- 
ous than  laws  and  commandments  forbidding 
this  ,nnd  that  adlion.  "Man  is  naturally  ac- 
tive," he  said,  "wherever  lie  is;  and  if  you 
know  how  to  tell  him  what  to  do,  he  will  do 
it  immediately,  and  keep  straight  in  the  di- 
reflion  in  which  you  set  him.  I  myself,  in 
my  own  circle,  am  far  better  pleased  10  endure 


faults  and  mistakes,  till  I  know  what  the  op- 
posite virtue  is  that  I  am  to  enjoin,  than  to  be 
rid  of  the  faults  and  to  have  nothing  good  to 
put  in  their  place.  A  man  is  really  glad  to 
do  what  is  right  and  sensible,  if  he  only  knows 
how  to  get  at  it.  It  is  no  such  great  matter 
with  him;  he  does  it  because  he  must  have 
something  to  do,  and  he  thinks  no  more  about 
it  afterwards  than  he  does  of  the  silliest  freaks 
which  he  engaged  in  out  of  the  purest  idle- 
ness. I  cannot  tell  you  how  it  annoys  me  to 
hear  p)eople  going  over  and  over  those  Ten 
Commandments  in  teaching  children.  The 
fifth  is  a  thoroughly  beautiful,  rational,  pre- 
ceptive precept.  *  Thou  shalt  honor  thy  fatlier 
and  thy  mother.'  If  the  children  will  inscribe 
that  well  upon  their  hearts,  they  have  the  whole 
day  before  them  to  put  it  in  pradlice.  But  the 
sixth  now?  What  can  we  say  to  that?  'Thou 
shalt  do  no  murder;'  as  if  any  man  ever  felt 
the  slightest  general  inclination  to  strike  an- 
other man  dead.  Men  will  hate  sometimes: 
they  will  fly  into  passions  and  forget  them- 
selves ;  and  as  a  consequence  of  this  or  other 
feelings,  it  may  easily  come  now  and  then  to 
a  murder;  but  what  a  barbarous  precaution  it 
is  to  tell  children  that  they  are  not  to  kill  or 
murder!  If  the  commandment  ran,  *  Have 
a  regard  for  the  life  of  another — put  away 
whatever  can  do  him  hurt — save  him  though 
with  peril  to  yourself — if  you  injure  him,  con- 
sider that  you  are  injuring  yourself;' — that  is 
the  form  which  should  be  in  use  among  edu- 
cated, reasonable  people.  And  in  our  Cate- 
chism teaching  we  have  only  an  awkward 
clumsy  way  of  sliding  into  it,  through  a  *  what 
do  you  mean  by  that  ?' 

"And  as  for  the  seventh;  that  is  utterly  de- 
testable. What !  to  stimulate  the  prococious 
curiosity  of  children  to  pry  into  dangerous 
mysteries;  to  obtrude  violently  upon  their 
imaginations  ideas  and  notions  which  beyond 
all  things  you  should  wish  to  keep  from  them ! 
It  were  far  better  if  such  a6lions  as  that  com- 
mandment speaks  of  were  dealt  with  arbitrarily 
by  some  secret  tribunal,  than  prated  openly 
of  before  church  and  congregation " 

At  this  moment  Ottilie  entered  the  room. 

***Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,'" — 
Mittler  went  on — **  How  coarse !  how  brutal ! 
What  a  different  sound  it  has,  if  you  let  it 
run,  'Thou  shalt  hold  in  reverence  the  bond 
of  marriage.  When  thou  seest  a  husband 
and  a  wife  between  whom  there  is  true  love, 
thou  shalt  rejoice  in  it,  and  their  happiness 
shall  gladden  thee  like  the  cheerful  light  of  a 


beautiful  day.  If  there  arise  anything  to 
make  division  between  them,  thou  shalt  use 
thy  best  endeavor  to  clear  it  away.  Thou 
shalt  labor  to  pacify  them,  and  to  soothe 
them ;  to  show  each  of  them  the  excellencies 
of  the  other.  Thou  shalt  not  think  of  thv- 
self,  but  purely  and  disinterestedly  thou  shalt 
seek  to  further  the  well-being  of  others,  and 
make  them  feel  what  a  happiness  is  that  which 
arises  out  of  all  duty  done ;  and  especially 
out  of  that  duty  which  holds  man  and  wife 
indissolubly  bound  together.  *  " 

Charlotte  felt  as  if  she  was  sitting  on  hot 
coals.  The  situation  was  the  more  distress- 
ing, as  she  was  convinced  that  Mittler  was  not 
thinking  the  least  where  he  was  or  what  he 
was  saying ;  and  before  she  was  able  to  inter- 
rupt him,  she  sawOitilie,  after  changing  color 
painfully  for  a  few  seconds,  rise  and  leave 
the  room. 

Charlotte  constrained  herself  to  seem  unem- 
barrassed: "You  will  leave  us  the  eighth 
commandment,"  she  said,  with  a  faint  smile. 

"All  the  rest,"  replied  Mittler,  "if  I  may 
only  insist  first  on  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  of  them." 

At  this  moment  Nanny  rushed  in,  scream- 
ing and  crying:  "She  is  dying;  the  young 
lady  is  dying;  come  to  her,  come." 

Ottilie  had  found  her  way  back  with  ex- 
treme difficulty  to  her  own  room.  The 
beautiful  things  which  she  was  to  wear  the 
next  day  were  laid  out  on  a  number  of  chairs ; 
and  the  girl,  who  had  been  running  from  one 
to  the  other,  staring  at  them  and  admiring 
them,  called  out  in  her  ecstasy,  "Look, 
dearest  madam,  only  look  1  There  is  a  bridal 
dress  worthy  of  you." 

Ottilie  heard  the  word,  and  sank  upon  the 
sofa.  Nanny  saw  her  mistress  turn  pale,  fall 
back,  and  faint.  She  ran  for  Charlotte,  who 
came.  The  medical  friend  was  on  the  spot 
in  a  moment.  He  thought  it  was  nothing 
but  exhaustion.  He  ordered  some  strong  soup 
to  be  brought.  Ottilie  refused  it  with  an  ex- 
pression of  loathing:  it  almost  threw  her  into 
convulsions,  when  they  put  the  cup  to  her  lips. 
A  light  seemed  to  break  on  the  physician:  he 
asked  hastily  and  anxiously  what  Ottilie  had 
taken  that  day.  The  little  girl  hesitated. 
He  repeated  his  question,  and  she  then  ac- 
knowledged that  Ottilie  had  taken  nothing. 

There  was  a  nervousness  of  manner  about 
Nanny  which  made  him  suspicious.  He  carried 
her  with  him  into  the  adjoining  room  ;  Char- 
lotte followed;  and  the  girl  threw  herself  on 
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her  knees,  and  confessed  llial  for  a  long  lime 
past  Oltilie  had  taken  as  good  as  nothing)  al 
lier  mistress'  urgent  request,  she  had  hereelf 
eaten  the  food  which  liad  been  brought  for 
her;  she  had  said  nothing  about  it,  because 
Ottilie  had  by  signs  alternately  begged  her  not 
to  tell  anyone,  and  threatened  her  if  she  did; 
and,  as  she  innocently  added,  "because  it 
was  so  nice." 

The  major  and  Mitiler  now  came  up  as  well. 
They  found  Charlotte  busy  with  the  physician. 
The  ijale,  beautiful  girl  was  silting,  apparently 
conscious,  in  the  corner  of  the  sofa.  They 
had  begged  her  to  lie  down  ;  she  had  declined 
to  do  this;  but  .she  made  signs  to  have  her 
box  brought,  and  resting  her  feet  upon  it, 
plated  herself  in  an  easy,  half  recumbent  po- 
sition. She  seemed  to  be  wishing  to  take 
leave;  and  by  her  gestures,  was  expressing  to 
all  about  her  the  tenderest  affe^ion,  love, 
gratitude,  entreaties  for  forgiveness,  and  the 
most  heartfelt  farewell. 

Edward,  on  alighting  from  hts  horse,  n-as 
inlorraed  of  what  had  happened ;  be  rushed 
to  the  room;  threw  himself  down  at  her  side; 
and  seizing  her  hand,  deluged  it  with  silent 
tears.  In  this  position  he  remained  a  long 
time.  At  last  he  called  out:  "And  am  1 
never  more  to  hear  your  voice?  Will  you  not 
turn  back  toward  life,  to  give  roe  one  single 
word?  Well,  then,  very  welL  I  wili  follow 
_,you  yonder,  and  there  we  will  speak  in  another 
t'Linguage." 

She  pressed  his  hand  with  all  the  strength 
she  had ;  she  gazed  al  him  with  a  glance  full 
of  life  uiid  lull  of  Un-c-.  iuu]  ihAWiuii  a  long 
breath,  .ind  for  a  lilil.:  vvhde  nioviii^-  hi-r  lijis 
inarticulatclv,  with  .i  tendiT  effort  of  affLaion 
she  called  out,  "Promise  me  to  live;"  and 
then  fL-ll  li:u:k  immcdi.Uciy. 

"I  puimi^u,  I  ])ron)isel"  he  cried  to  her; 
but  he  cried  only  yfitr  her;  she  was  already 
gone. 

After  a  miscr:ible  night,  the  care  of  pro- 
viding for  the  loved  remains  fell  upon  Char- 
lotte. The  major  and  Mitiier  assi-lod  her. 
Edward's  condiiion  w^is  utterly  pitiable.  His 
first  thought,  when  he  was  in  any  degree  re- 
covered from  hi^  desjuir,  and  able  to  colIe<5l 
himself,  was,  i])al  Oltilie  should  not  be  carried 
out  of  liie  (a,ik-;  she  slunild  be  ke]it  there, 
and  amended  upon  as  if  she  were  alive;  for 
she  was  not  dead;  ii  was  impossible  that  she 
should  be  dead.  Thev  .lid  wh.it  he  desired: 
at  least,  so  far  as  that' iln'v  did  not  do  what 
he  had  forbidden,     He  did'  nut  a=k  to  see  her. 
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There  was  now  a  second  alarm,  and  a  Air- 
iher  cause  for  anxiety.  Nanny,  who  had  been 
spoken  to  sharply  by  the  physician,  had  been 
comjielled  by  threats  to  confess,  and  after  her 
confession  had  been  ovemhcimed  with  re- 
proaches, had  now  disappeared.  After  a  long 
search  she  "as  found  ;  but  she  appeared  to  be 
out  of  her  mind.  Her  parents  took  her  home ; 
hut  the  gentlest  treatment  had  no  effeii  upon 
her,  and  she  had  to  be  locked  up  for  fear  she 
should  run  away  again. 

They  succeeded  by  degrees  in  recovering 
Edward  from  ihc  extreme  agony  of  despair; 
but  only  to  make  him  more  really  wretched. 
He  now  saw  clearly,  he  could  not  doubt  how, 
that  the  happiness  of  his  life  was  gone  from 
him  forever.  It  was  suggested  to  him  that  if 
Ottilie  was  placed  in  the  chapel,  she  would 
still  remain  among  the  hving,  and  it  would  be 
a  calm,  quiet,  jjeaceful  home  for  her.  There 
was  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  his  consent; 
he  would  only  give  it,  under  condition  that  she 
should  be  taken  there  in  an  open  coffin  ;  that 
the  vault  in  which  she  was  laid,  if  covered  at 
all,  should  be  only  covered  with  glass,  and  a 
lamp  should  be  kept  always  burning  there.  It 
was  arranged  that  this  should  be  done,  and 
then  he  seemed  resigned. 

They  clothed  the  delicate  body  in  the  festal 
dress  which  she  had  herself  prepared.  A  gar- 
land of  asters  was  wreathed  about  her  head, 
which  shone  sadly  there  like  melancholy  stars. 
To  decorate  the  bier  and  the  church  and 
chapel,  the  gardens  were  robbed  of  their 
beautv;  ihcy  lav  desolate,  as  if  a  premature 
wmuv  had  blij;hled  all  their  loveliness.  In 
the  earliest  morning  she  was  borne  in  an  open 
coffin  out  of  the  (a.sile,  and  the  heavenly  fea- 
tures were  once  more  reddened  with  the  rising 
sun.  The  mourners  crowded  about  her  as  she 
was  being  taken  alont;.  None  would  go  be- 
fore; none  would  follow;  everyone  would  be 
where  she  was,  everyone  would  enjoy  her 
presence  for  the  last  lime.  Men  and  women, 
and  little  bovs,  there  was  not  one  unmoved; 
least  of  all  to  be  consoled  were  the  girls,  who 
felt  most  immediately  what  tliey  had  lost. 

Nanny  was  not  ])resent ;  ii  had  been  thought 
belter  not  to  allow  it.  and  they  had  kept  secret 
from  her  the  day  and  Ihe  hour  of  the  funeral. 
She  was  at  her  parents'  house,  closely  watched, 
in  a  room  looking  towards  the  garden.  But 
when  she  heard  the  bells  toHirg,  she  knew  loo 
well  what  they  meant;  and  her  attendant  hav- 
ini;  left  her  out  of  curiosity  to  see  the  funeral, 
she  Cicaped  out  of  the  window  into  a  passage, 
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and  froiii  tlience,  finding  nil  ihc  doors  locked, 
iiUo  an  upper  o|jeii  loft.  At  this  moment  the 
funeral  was  passing  through  the  village,  which 
had  been  all  freshly  strewed  with  leaves, 
Nanny  saw  her  mistress  plainly  close  below 
her,  more  plainly,  more  entirely,  than  anyone 
id  the  procession  underneath;  she  appeared 
lo  be  lifted  above  the  earth,  borne  a.s  it  were 
on  clouds  or  waves,  and  the  girl  fancied  she 
was  making  signs  to  her ;  her  senses  swam,  she 
tottered,  swayed  herself  for  a  moment  on  the 
edge,  and  fell  to  the  ground.  The  crowd  fell 
asunder  on  all  sides  with  a  cry  of  horror.  In 
the  tumult  and  confusion,  the  bearers  were 
oblig-d  to  set  down  the  coffin;  the  girl  by 
close  by  it:  it  seemed  as  if  every  limb  was 
broken.  They  lifted  her  up,  and  by  accident 
or  providentially  she  was  allowed  to  lean  over 
the  body;  she  appeared,  indeed,  to  be  en- 
deavoring with  what  remained  to  her  of  life 
to  reach  her  belovjd  mistress.  Scarcely,  how- 
ever, had  ihe  iooiely  hanging  limbs  touched 
Otiilie's  robe,  and  the  powerless  finger  rested 
on  the  folded  hands,  than  the  girl  started  up, 
and,  first  raising  her  amis  and  eyes  towards 
heaven,  flung  herself  down  upon  her  knees 
before  the  coffin,  and  gazed  with  passionate 
devotion  at  her  mistreK. 

At  last  she  sprang,  as  if  inspired,  from  off 
Ihe  ground,  and  cried  with  a  voice  of  ecstasy; 
"Yes,  she  has  forgiven  me;  what  no  man, 
what  I  myself  could  never  have  forgiven. 
God  forgives  me  through  her  look,  her  mo- 
tion, her  lips.  Now  she  is  lying  again  so  still 
and  quiet,  but  you  saw  how  she  raised  herself 
up,  and  unfolded  her  hands  and  blessed  me, 
and  how  kindly  she  looked  at  me.  You  all 
heard,  you  can  witness  that  she  said  to  me: 
'You  are  forgiven.'  I  am  not  a  murderess 
any  more.  Slie  has  forgiven  me.  God  has 
forgiven  me,  and  no  one  may  now  say  any- 
thing more  against  me.' " 

Tlie  people  stood  crowding  around  her. 
They  were  amazed;  they  listened  and  looked 
this  way  and  that,  and  no  one  knew  what 
should  next  be  done.  "Bear  her  on  to  her 
rest,"  said  the  girl.  "She  has  done  her  part; 
she  has  suffered,  and  cannot  now  remain  any 
more  among  us."  The  bier  moved  on,  Nanny 
now  following  it;  and  thus  they  reached  Ihe 
church  and  the  chapel. 

So  now  stood  Ihe  coffin  of  Oltilie,  with  the 
child's  coffin  at  her  head,  and  her  box  at  her 
feet,  inclosed  in  a  resting-place  of  massive 
oak.  A  woman  had  been  provided  lo  watch 
the  body  for  the  first  part  of  the  time,  as  it 


lay  there  so  beautifully  beneath  its  glass  cover- 
ing. But  Nanny  would  not  permit  this  duty 
lo  be  laken  from  herself.  She  would  remain 
alone  without  a  companion,  and  attend  to 
the  lamp  which  was  now  kindled  for  the  first 
time;  and  she  begged  to  be  allowed  to  do  it 
with  so  much  eagerness  and  perseverance,  that 
they  let  her  have  her  way,  to  prevent  any 
greater  evil  that  might  ensue. 

But  she  did  not  long  remain  alone.  As 
night  was  falling,  and  the  hanging  lamp  began 
to  exercise  its  full  right  and  shed  abroad  a 
larger  lustre,  the  door  opened  and  the  archi- 
teft  entered  the  chaiwl.  The  chastely  orna- 
mented walls  in  the  mild  light  looked  more 
strange,  more  awful,  more  antique,  than  he 
was  prepared  to  see  them.  Nanny  was  sitting 
on  one  side  of  the  coffin.  She  recognized 
him  immediately;  but  she  pointed  in  silence 
to  the  pale  form  of  her  mistress.  And  there 
stood  he  on  the  other  side,  in  the  vigor  of 
youth  and  of  grace,  with  his  arms  drooping, 
and  his  hands  clas^jed  piteoiisly  together,  mo- 
tionless, with  head  and  eye  inclined  over  the 
inanimate  body. 

Once  already  he  h.id  stood  thus  before  in 
the  Belisarius;  he  had  now  involuntarily  fallen 
into  the  same  attitude.  And  this  time  how 
naturally  1  Here,  too,  was  something  of  in- 
estimable worth  thrown  down  from  its  high 
estate.  Thtre  were  coiirage,  prudence,  power, 
rank  and  wealth  in  one  single  man.  lost  irre- 
vocably; there  were  qualities  which,  in  de- 
cisive moments,  had  been  of  indispensable 
service  to  the  nation  and  the  prince;  but 
which,  when  the  moment  was  passed,  were  no 
more  valued,  but  flung  aside  and  negleiSied, 
and  cared  for  no  longer.  And  Jieretievt  many 
other  silent  virtues,  which  had  been  summoned 
but  a  little  time  before  by  nature  out  of  the 
depths  of  her  treasures,  and  now  swept  rapidly 
away  again  by  her  careless  hand — rare,  sweet, 
lovely  virtues,  whose  peaceful  workings  the 
thirsty  world  had  welcomed,  while  it  had  them, 
with  gladness  and  joy ;  and  now  was  sorrowing 
for  them  in  unavailing  desire. 

Both  the  youth  and  the  girl  were  silent  for 
a  long  time.  But  when  she  saw  the  tears 
streaming  fa.st  down  his  cheeks,  and  he  ap- 
peared to  be  sinking  under  the  burden  of  his 
sorrow,  she  spoke  lo  him  with  so  much  truth- 
fulness and  power,  with  such  kindness  and 
such  confidence,  that,  astonished  at  the  flow 
of  her  words,  he  was  able  to  recover  himself, 
and  he  saw  his  beautiful  friend  floating  before 
him  in  the  new  life  of  a  higher  world.     His 
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tears  ceased  flowing;  his  sorrow  grew  lighter: 
on  his  knees  he  took  leave  of  Oltilie,  and 
with  a  warm  pressure  of  the  hand  of  Nanny, 
he  rode  away  from  the  spot  into  the  night 
without  having  seen  a  single  other  person. 

The  surgeon  had,  without  the  girl  being 
aware  of  it,  remained  all  night  in  the  church; 
and  when  he  went  in  the  morning  to  see  her, 
he  found  her  cheerful  and  tranquil.  He  was 
prepared  for  wild  aberrations.  He  thought 
that  she  would  be  sure  to  sj^eak  to  him  of  con- 
versations which  she  had  held  in  the  night 
with  Ottilie,  and  of  other  such  apparitions. 
But  she  was  natural,  quiet  and  perfe<5lly  self- 
possessed.  She  remembered  accurately  what 
had  happened  in  her  previous  life;  she  could 
describe  the  circumstances  of  it  with  the 
greatest  exactness,  and  never  in  anything 
which  she  said  stepped  out  of  the  course  of 
what  was  real  and  natural,  except  in  her  ac- 
count of  what  had  passed  with  the  body,  which 
she  delighted  to  i^epeat  again  and  again,  how 
Ottilie  had  raised  herself  up,  had  blessed  her, 
had  forgiven  her,  and  thereby  set  her  at  rest 
forever. 

Ottilie  remained  so  long  in  her  beautiful 
state,  which  more  resembled  sleep  than  death, 
that  a  number  of  persons  were  attra6led  there 
to  look  at  her.  The  neighbors  and  the  vil- 
lagers wished  to  see  her  again,  and  everyone 
desired  to  hear  Nanny's  incredible  story  from 
her  own  mouth.  Many  laughed  at  it,  most 
doubted,  and  some  few  were  found  who  were 
able  to  believe. 

Difficulties,  for  which  no  real  satisfaction  is 
attainable,  compel  us  to  faith.  Before  the 
eyes  of  all  the  world,  Nanny's  limbs  had  been 
broken,  and  by  touching  the  sacred  body  she 
had  been  restored  to  strength  again.  Why 
should  not  others  find  similar  good  fortune? 
Delicate  mothers  first  privately  brought  their 
children  who  were  suffering  from  obstinate 
disorders,  and  they  believed  that  they  could 
trace  an  immediate  improvement.  The  con- 
fidence of  the  people  increased,  and  at  last 
there  was  no  one  so  old  or  so  weak  as  not 
to  have  come  to  seek  fresh  life  and  health 
and  strength  at  this  place.  The  concourse 
became  so  great,  that  they  were  obliged,  ex- 
cept at  the  hours  of  divine  service,  to  keep 
the  church  and  chapel  closed. 

Edward  did  not  venture  to  look  at  her 
again;  he  lived  on  mechanically;  he  seemed 
to  have  no  tears  left,  and  to  be  incapable  of 
any  further  suffering;  his  power  of  taking 
interest 
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what   was    going   on    diminished 


every  day ;  his  appetite  gradually  failed.  The 
only  refreshment  which  did  him  any  good 
was  what  he  drank  out  of  the  glass,  which 
to  him,  indeed,  had  been  but  an  untrue 
prophet.  He  continued  to  gaze  at  the  inter- 
twining initials,  and  the  earnest  cheerfulness 
of  his  expression  seemed  to  signify  that  he 
still  hoped  to  be  united  with  her  at  last. 
And  as  every  little  circumstance  combines  to 
favor  the  fortunate,  and  every  accident  con- 
tributes to  elate  him;  so  do  the  most  trifling 
occurrences  love  to  unite  to  crush  and  over- 
whelm the  unhappy.  One  day  as  Edward 
raised  the  beloved  glass  to  his  lips,  he  put  it 
down  and  thrust  it  from  him  with  a  shudder. 
It  was  the  same  and  not  the  same.  He 
missed  a  little  private  mark  upon  it.  The 
valet  was  questioned,  and  had  to  confess  that 
the  real  glass  had  not  long  since  been  broken, 
and  that  one  like  it  belonging  to  the  same  set 
had  been  substituted  in  its  place. 

Edward  could  not  be  angry.  His  destiny 
had  spoken  out  with  sufficient  clearness  in 
the  fa6l,  and  how  should  he  be  affe6led  by  the 
shadow?  and  yet  it  touched  him  deeply.  He 
seemed  now  to  dislike  drinking,  and  thence- 
forward purposely  to  abstain  from  food  and 
from  speaking. 

But  from  time  to  time  a  sort  of  restlessness 
came  over  him ;  he  would  desire  to  eat  and 
drink  something,  and  would  begin  again  to 
speak.  "  Ah  !"  he  said,  one  day  to  the  major, 
who  now  seldom  left  his  side,  **how  unhappy 
I  am  that  all  my  efforts,  are  but  imitations  ever, 
and  false  and  fruitless.  What  was  blessedness 
to  her,  is  pain  to  me;  and  yet  for  the  sake  of 
this  blessedness  I  am  forced  to  take  this  pain 
upon  myself.  I  must  go  after  her;  follow  her 
by  the  same  road.*  But  my  nature  and  my 
promise  hold  me  back.  It  is  a  terrible  diffi- 
culty, indeed,  to  imitate  the  inimitable.  I 
feel  clearly,  my  dear  friend,  that  genius  is  re- 
quired for  everything ;  for  martyrdom  as  well 
as  the  rest.'* 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  endeavors  which 
in  this  hopeless  condition  were  made  for  him? 
his  wife,  his  friends,  his  physician,  incessantly 
labored  to  do  something  for  him.  But  it  was 
all  in  vain:  at  last  they  found  him  dead. 
Mittler  was  the  first  to  make  the  melancholy 
discovery;  he  called  the  physician,  and  ex- 
amined closely,  with  his  usual  presence  of 
mind,  the  circumstances  under  which  he  had 
been  found.  Charlotte  rushed  in  to  them ; 
she  was  afraid  that  he  had  committed  suicide, 
and  accused  herself  and  accused  others  of  un- 
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pardonable  carelessness.  But  the  physician 
on  natural,  and  Miiiler  on  moral  grounds, 
were  soon  able  lo  satisfy  her  of  the  contrary. 
It  was  qiiite  clear  that  Edward's  end  had  taken 
him  by  surprise.  In  a  quiet  moment  he  bad 
taken  out  of  his  pocket-book  and  out  of  a 
casket  everything  which  remained  to  him  as 
memorials  of  Ottilie,  and  had  spread  them 
out  before  him;  a  lock  of  hair;  flowcrswhich 
had  been  gathered  in  some  happy  hour,  and 
every  letter  which  she  had  written  to  him  from 
the  first,  which  his  wife  had  ominously  hap- 
pened to  give  him.  li  was  impossible  that  he 
would  intentionally  have  exposed  these  to  the 
danger  of  bi'ing  seen,  by  the  first  ])erson  who 
might  happen  to  discover  him. 

But  so  lay  the  heart,  which  but  a  short  time 


before  had  been  so  swift  and  eager,  at  rest 
now,  where  it  could  never  be  disturbed ;  and 
falling  asleep,  as  he  did,  with  his  thoughts  on 
one  so  saintly,  he  might  well  be  called  blessed. 
Ciiarloile  gave  him  liis  place  at  Oltilie's  side, 
and  arranged  that  thenceforth  no  other  [jer- 
son  should  be  placed  with  them  in  the  same 

In  order  to  secure  this,  she  made  It  a  con- 
dition under  which  she  settled  considerable 
sums  of  money  on  ihe  church  and  the  school. 

So  lie  the  lovers,  sleejiing  side  by  side. 
Peace  hovers  above  their  resting-place.  Fair 
angel  faces  gaze  down  upon  them  from  the 
vaulted  ceiling,  and  what  a  happy  monient 
th:U  will  be  when  one  day  they  awake  again 
together ! 
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